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REFLECTIONS ON BUSINESS? 


PAUL F. LAZARSFELD 


ABSTRACT 


Sociologists studying economic institutions have been interested mginly in the relations between the 
factory worker and his immediate superior. Other social aspects of economic institutions have been neg- 
lected, although they provide sociological data and problems. This survey illustrates that studies of buy- 
ing behavior contribute to an understanding of social stratification, reference groups, and, in general, the 
relation between individual disposition and social environment. A paradigm for the empirical study of 
action derived from the decisions of consumers is applicable to business managers. Here the available lit- 


erature is mainly suggestions for further research. 


CONSUMERS AND MANAGERS 


We can take it for granted that a majority 
of the sociologists teaching in American lib- 
eral arts colleges will have an ideological bias 
against business. Aiding the doctor, promot- 
ing justice, or supporting the agencies of the 
law—all these are in accord with accepted 
norms; helping the businessman make mon- 
ey is not. Even if the goal of business is 
formulated in broader terms—organizing 
the productive capacities of the country— 
many sociologists will doubt whether the 
contemporary American businessman is on 
the right track toward achieving it. 

Reflections of this attitude toward busi- 
ness are not difficult to find. Industrial soci- 
ologists usually focus their attention on the 

1 This paper is one of three initiated by the Di- 
vision on Economic Development of the Ford 
Foundation. The companion papers are “Psycho- 
logical Research Problems Related to Business and 
Industry,” by Mason Haire, and “Business and 
Politics: A Critical Appraisal of Political Science,” 
by Robert Dahl. These papers will appear in the 
Psychological Bulletin and the American Political 
Science Review, respectively. I am indebted to 
Albert Gollin for bibliographical and editorial help 
in the preparation of the present paper. 


men and women in the trench lines of the 
production process; and, while this interest 
can be traced to traditional concern for the 
underdog, they nonetheless often find them- 
selves being attacked as servants of exploita- 
tion (119).? Moreover, reviews of current 
work in the business field frequently are 
defensive in tone (133). Concomitantly, 
most sociologists have tended to ignore many 
aspects of the business world. This has led 
to a paradoxical situation. A rough content 
analysis of the Harvard Business Review 
shows that the volume for 1928 contained 
one article dealing with the social sciences; 
interest in these fields steadily increased, 
however, so that, in the 1950’s a typical 
volume devoted about one-third of its con- 
tent to problems of social science. In con- 
trast, an equally rough content analysis of 
the American Journal of Sociology reveals 
that up to 1950 there had been hardly any 
articles at all on business; more recently, 
however, at most one in ten articles has dealt 
with it. 


? Numbers fn parentheses refer to the Selected 


_ Bibliography at the end of this paper. 
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It is the purpose of the following pages 
to reviéw some of the ideas and data avail- 
able fof work on neglected aspects of the 
sociology of business. The selection of mate- 
rials is guided by two considerations. The 
main attention is on studies seldom included 
in sociological bibliographies; traditional 
industrial sociology is ignored intentionally. 
And I have concentrated on the idea of an 
“empirical analysis of action,” a general 
orientation that will be circumscribed more 
clearly in a moment. I shall look at business 
as an intricate system of interlocking human 
activities. At one end, managers make de- 
cisions as to production, pricing, and promo- 
tion; at the other end, consumers choose 
what to buy and what not to buy; and, along 
this line, individuals decide, to join or to 
leave the organization and how much effort 
to put into their work. The consumer and the 
manager will be compared. (By “business,” 
incidentally, I shall mean all the activities 
connected with the manufacture and distri- 
bution of goods, excluding farming and the 
free professions, but including banking and 
research development within industrial or- 
ganizations.) 

Emphasis on this orientation results in a 
temporary gap. Typically, a sociologist 
would treat business as a special object for 
organizational analysis. And yet the efforts 
in this direction come mainly from men in 
other fields. March and Simon in their recent 
syrvey have developed a general outline in 
which the major sociological studies of or- 
ganization find their place alongside studies 
of business organizations conducted by ex- 
ponents of other disciplines (53). Converse- 
ly, Papandreou has systematically combed 
sociological publications to find out whether 
anything we have to say can broaden the 
economists’ traditional “theory of the firm” 
(126). What still remains is to look at busi- 
ness as a social system, both to see how much 
current social theory clarifies business prac- 
tices and also to learn what new problems 
arise (to be attempted in a subsequent pa- 
per). At the moment it seems*to be more 
fruitful to start with the agents in manage- 
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ment and in the market and to view organi- 
zation as one determinant of their actions. 


THE EMPIRICAL ANALYSIS OF ACTION 


The empirical study of individuals’ 
choices or decisions, such as voting, buying, 
joining unions or other institutions, making 
investments, or committing suicide, has re- 
mained largely undeveloped. The matter of 
terminology is, as usual, bothersome. The 
act of buying a particular brand of cigarettes 
is usually called a “choice.” The action of a 
businessman who greatly expands his pro- 
duction capacity is usually called a “deci- 
sion.” There is no word that refers to the 
long-drawn-out and interlocking elements of 
the process by which a college student enrols 
in a business school. We shall talk of action 
whenever we combine into one unit a goal- 
directed series of behavior that ends in a 
fairly distinguishable consummatory move. 
However, to avoid stuffiness, we shall often 
use words like “choice” and “decision” as 
interchangeable with “action.” : 

There are three major ways of studying 
action. The first one focuses on the outcome: 
people can be divided into those who have 
and those who have not performed particular 
acts. Performance rates can then be studied 
for various groups, time periods, or situ- 
ations of all kinds. I shall call this the dis- 
tributive approach (Durkheim’s analysis of 
suicide rates is a classical example). 

But it is also possible to concentrate di- 
rectly on the actors: the agents, the perform- 
ers. This leads to two further procedures. 
The one consists of describing the course of 
the act and making comparisons between the 
various ways in which the same end state 


_ is reached. This I shall call the morphologi- 
‘cal approach. The term is taken directly 


from Durkheim, who speaks of the morphol- 


- ogy of suicide when he deals with the means 
` by which people take their lives, the time it 


takes before they make the tragic move, etc. 

The third type of analysis involves a 
causal assessment. On the basis of available 
evidence we might, for instance, divide sui- 
cides according to whether they have been 
caused by failure in the personal or the oc- 
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cupational sphere or both. In the case of 
crimes we might want to know whether se- 
duction by other people played a causal role. 
When a set of comparable acts are classified 
on the basis of some causal assessment made 
in each single case, I shall talk of an ana- 
lytical approach, 

The difference between the morphological 
and analytical approaches can be shown in 
a study of the part played by friends and 
advertisements in the decisions of six hun- 
dred women to attend the movies (18). One 
set of findings dealt with the order in which 
these stimuli occurred and indicated that 
discussing the picture with friends usually 
preceded reading about it in magazines or 
newspapers (18, p. 193). We would call this 
a “morphological approach,” because no 
causal assessment was made as to which of 
those exposures was more effective. In each 
case, however, the investigator and the sub- 
ject assessed the relative influence of the 
advice of friends and the mass media (18, 
p. 179). Personal influence was found more 
effective in bringing about decisions either 
to attend or not to attend the movies. This, 
by definition, is an analytical approach. 

The analytical approach raises a well- 
known controversy over whether it is possi- 
ble to assess the contribution of a specific 
element of an act to its final outcome. Those 
who deny this possibility usually insist that 
neither the investigators nor their respond- 
ents can really tell “why people act the way 
they do.” This objection is a strange mixture 
of logical misunderstanding and empirical 
prejudice. The logical error lies in a faulty 
formulation of the problem. In a general 
form, the question “Why?” is, of course, 
unanswerable. Everything that has hap- 
pened in the life of an individual can be 
considered a cause of his most recent act. 
But the competent student of, say, the buy- 
ing act wants to know something else: he 
wants to know in what proportion of his 
cases a factor—an advertisement, the advice 
of a friend, or the shape of a cake of soap— 
has played a causal role. This focus on the 
causal impact of a specific element still 
leaves open a question of fact. 
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A man can, in principle, say whether he is 
going out because his wife has asked him to 
fetch something; but a girl who Becomes 
engaged can hardly tell whether a similarity 
between her fiancé and her father has been 
crucial in her decision. Which factors can be 
causally assessed in this sense and which 
cannot is an issue for empirical research; 
it will not be settled on logical grounds. Once 
this distinction is cleared up, there is at least 
the possibility that the empirical analysis of 
action will open up a vast area of descriptive 
facts that in the course of time may develop 
into more systematic knowledge. 

In order to clarify the assessment pro- 
cedure, I shall at first restrict myself to “ex- 
ternal” elements, such as the role of advice, 
advertisements, etc. Pertinent studies pro- 
ceed in four steps. First, one has to establish 
which cases are actually comparable. A 
smoker who has just changed his brand of 
cigarettes must be interviewed differently 
from one who has remained loyal to the 
same brand for the last ten years. Second, 
it is necessary to develop interviewing tech- 
niques that elicit enough information for the 
investigator to assess the role of the factor 
that interests him. For instance, experiments 
have shown that 2 per cent of the buyers 
answered the question “Why did you buy 
this brand?” with references to advertise- 
ments; when the question was changed more 
specifically to “What made you start using 
this brand?” 24 per cent spontaneously men- 
tioned advertisements (1, p. 84). The thitd 
step is usually the most complicated. The 
investigator must make his assessment in 
each case: How reliable is it? Smith and 
Suchman have demonstrated that a number 
of different analysts agree quite well when 
they read the same cases and are asked to 
rate whether the role of a radio commercial 
was practically decisive, whether it had no 
importance, or whether it was somewhere 
in between (25). The fourth step provides 
the final result in terms of a statistical state- 
ment: X per cent of the cases were strongly 
influenced by a newspaper campaign, the 
advice of friends, or whatever the case may 
be. 
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A well-conducted study of this kind has 
interesting logical implications which cannot 
be considered here. A systematic discussion, 
with many examples, and drawing upon our 
joint experience, will be found in Zeisel’s 
chapters on “Reason Analysis” (112). It is, 
however, important to see that the proce- 
dure coincides with a classical problem in 
the social sciences. In a famous discussion of 
the logic of the cultural sciences, Max Weber 
argued that it makes sense to ask how much 
weight one should assign to the causal role 
of a specific episode or person in the course 
of a larger historical sequence (111). With 
enough knowledge about all the surrounding 
circumstances and reasonable knowledge of 
comparable situations, one can perform a 
mental experiment and say tat, with a cer- 


Causally 

Described Assessed 

External Exposure Influence 
Internal Disposition Motive 





Fic. 1 


tain probability, the sequence would have 
been different without the factor under in- 
vestigation. In a footnote Weber adds that 
this procedure is applicable “not only in the 
domain of the usually so-called specialist 
discipline of history, but also in the ‘histori- 
cal’ ascertainment of every individual event” 
(t11, p. 166). A careful reading of his essay 
shows the complete parallel of his analysis 
with the first three steps outlined above. 
The fourth is a gain particular to consumer 
research and similar statistical procedures. 
There the analyst may assume that, if he 
overrates the role of advertising in some 
cases, he will underrate it in others, so that 
the statistical result remains valid. Thus the 
statistical result is not so much affected by 
assessment errors as the individual case. 
Rossi, in his study of why families move, 
has given some inferential evidence on this 
point (109, chap. viii). i 

* Both the morphological and the analytical 
approaches require that we think of actions 
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as structures. In the essay mentioned above, 
Max Weber wrote about the necessity of 
assessing the “causal significance of indi- 
vidual components.” The classification of 
these components (factors, elements) has 
since become a widespread concern. Fre- 
quently, graphs are used to locate them 
along a time line, indicating their intercon- 
nections by slings and arrows. One author 
might give a graph with eleven factors as 
an “incomplete scheme . . . for the purpose 
of orienting the reader” (99). Another might 
use thirteen graphs with more than a hun- 
dred elements to give “all the descriptive 
and theoretical constructs necessary for ex- 
plaining and predicting the action of indi- 
vidual persons” (110). There is disagree- 
ment as to the grounds for these structural 
classifications. Parsons feels that “an act 
involves logically a number of aspects” 
(108). (Italics mine.) Other authors stress 
that such articulations depend upon the 
specific purpose of an investigation (105). 

In reviewing the proposed list of relevant 
components of action, we find that one dis- 
tinction is all-pervasive: between the ele- 
ments of the environment and those residing 
in the actor. Following the old stimulus-dis- 
position-response sequence, we shall call 
the latter “dispositions.” The elements ex- 
ternal to the actor we shall call “exposures,” 
because the old word “stimulus” has ac- 
quired too narrow a connotation. An expo- 
sure in a more general sense can be the 
climate of opinion in a man’s environment, 
the characteristic of a product he scans, 
channels of information he consults, etc. The 
variety of dispositions will be considered 
presently. 

Let us, finally, combine the two main dis- 
tinctions—the structure of an act and the 
way it can be analyzed. The components or 
elements may be external or internal to the 
actor, and they may either be singled out 
descriptively or be causally assessed. This 
gives the scheme shown in Figure 1. 

The two specific terms in the first column 
have already been introduced. When a study 
has imputed a causal impact to an external 
exposure, I call this component an influence. 
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When a study has imputed causal impact to 
a disposition, I will call it a motive. This is a 
restricted use of the word “motive” which 
is often applied to dispositions even though 
no causal assessment is involved, but failure 
to make some clear terminological distinc- 
tion within the second line of our scheme has 
created a great deal of confusion in the 
literature. 

The term “causally assessed” also is used 
in a restricted sense to be distinguished from 
other types of causal interpretation. A study 
found that “foreign travel experience coun- 
teracts self-interest, thus leading to a con- 
vergence of views among men with different 
self-interests” (36). The authors compared 
attitude rates among businessmen with dif- 
ferent amounts of travel experience and 
carefully applied survey-analysis techniques 
to see whether foreign travel could really be 
considered a cause. They interpreted a set 
of correlations. We could also interview busi- 
nessmen who had changed their attitude— 
reciprocal trade was the issue—assess the 
role of foreign travel in each single case, and 
come up with a statistical figure as to the 
frequency of this influence. In the first case 
statistics precedes the interpretation; in the 
second case it follows the assessment (102). 

We shall use studies of consumers to illus- 
trate the general paradigm developed in this 
section. As examples of causal assessments 
I shall restrict myself for the time being to 
the consideration of exposures and influ- 
ences. Before turning to disposition and mo- 
tives, some further systematic discussion will 
be needed. Finally, managerial decisions will 
come under scrutiny. 


ANALYSIS OF BUYING AS A PARADIGM 


Distributive approach.—Every society 
keeps the records most relevant for its major 
values. It is not surprising, then, that in 
a market society purchase activities are 
among those for which we have the most 
abundant data. Some of these records are 
familiar even in the earliest tradition of so- 
cial analysis, notably budgets divided into 
major consumption categories such as food, 
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clothing, rent, and recreation. Buying rates 
of more specific commodities have escaped 
the attention of sociologists. Still they have 
possible utility for some of our standard 
topics; consider, for example, social stratifi- 
cation and the theory of reference groups. 

The files of market-research organizations 
contain numerous studies showing that dif- 
ferent social strata have different buying 
habits. Some of them reflect mere differences 
in available income. But others indicate 
variations in the whole experience patterns 
of different social strata. In a series of 
Austrian studies I was struck by finding that 
people of low income prefer sweet chocolate, 
fabrics with a rubbery touch, and strong- 
smelling flowers; upper-class consumers fa- 
vored what one might call more demanding 
sensory experiences: bitter-dry tastes, ir- 
regular weaves, and less pungent fragrances. 
(The stereotype of the Negro with the 
“loud” tie and of the Ivy League student 
with the tweed jacket would fit in here.) 
One can give a more psychological explana- 
tion: the lower-class person is starved out 
for pleasant sense experiences; or a more 
sociological one: the upper-class individual 
exhibits his sensual wealth by conspicuous 
non-consumption of strong stimuli. The 
popular-music industry supplies continuous 
information on sales of records, perform- 
ances on radio stations, and so on. Twenty 
years ago “hits” moved from the radio net- 
works to records and jukeboxes (10). Today 
the claim is that they flow in the opposite 
direction, beginning with the local disk 
jockey and ending sometimes on a network. 
This affects the whole musical content of 
this all-pervasive commodity, because it 
makes a different social stratum the style- 
setters. While not strictly pertaining to pur- 
chases, some market studies show significant 
differences in standards of judgments. Radio 
and television commercials despised by the 
educated strata are considered interesting 
and desirable by those on the lower end of 
the socioeconomic scale (20, p. 83). And 
from a study of dieting we know that, among 
women of the same actual weight, the tend- 
ency to consider themselves overweight 
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shows a high positive correlation with socio- 
economic status (23, p. 340). 

The importance of reference groups in 
buying behavior has recently been reviewed 
by a whole symposium of marketing stu- 
dents (6). I call special attention to a study 
which permits weighing the importance of 
the primary. environment against varying 
kinds of personal attitudes: the popularity 
of a beverage among one’s friends can over- 
ride his desire to stay slim and his moral ob- 
jections to the beverage; but, if he dislikes 
its taste, he is not likely to drink it even if 
his friends do (6, p. 223). An inferential use 
of saving rates belongs here. Duesenberry 
(9) tried to improve classical theory on the 
relation between saving and income by de- 
veloping the idea that the tendency to save 
depends upon one’s income relative to his 
primary environment rather than upon abso- 
lute income. The more people one knows 
who have a standard of living higher than 
one’s own, the more likely one is to spend all 
earnings immediately rather than to save. 
Part of the statistical evidence is a survey 
which shows, perhaps contrary to the expec- 
tations of some, that within each income 
level Negroes save more than whites (9, p. 
50). Duesenberry explains this in terms of 
the relative isolation of the Negro commu- 
nity: contact with the top income groups is 
more frequent in the white sector of the 
economy. 

«Buying habits can also be used to charac- 
terize social position and conceptions of role. 
Thus Stone has shown that isolated city 
dwellers prefer to buy in small stores be- 
cause this provides them with personal con- 
tacts (27). A number of activities are con- 
sidered the sign of a good housewife by some 
women and old-fashioned by others: home 
sewing (23, p. 313), doing one’s own laun- 
dry (1, p. 275), and shunning instant cof- 
fee (14). One interested in the drift away 
from the traditional family will find here 
quantitative data which should permit rath- 
er precise differentiations. To say the least, 
it would be worthwhile to encoutage a num- 
ber of Master’s theses in which this kind of 


material is sifted for sociological implica- 
tions. 

Morphological approach—aA good illus- 
tration comes from a study by Katona and 
Mueller (17). They carried out detailed 
interviews with buyers of durable goods 
(e.g., refrigerators, television sets, etc.) in 
order to see how deliberate were their pur- 
chases. They developed several dimensions 
of deliberation: (a) the extent of circum- 
spectness, indicated by the length of the 
planning period and the number of alterna- 
tive purchases considered; (b) the extent of 
information-seeking activity, indicated by 
the number of stores visited, advertisements 
read, the advice looked for; and (c) the 
number of features—style, operating costs, 
service arrangements, etc.—considered. Out 
of these and a number of other aspects they 
constructed’ an over-all index of delibera- 
tion. 

A somewhat similar morphological feature 
is the pattern of hesitation of a purchase. In 
a Roper study, automobile buyers were 
asked on repeated, occasions how soon the 
respondents were likely to buy their next car. 
They were crudely classified according to 
whether they planned to buy “right now,” 
within the next six months, or still later. 
People oscillated greatly on their “nearness 
to purchase” from one interview to the next, 
the interviews being at intervals of three 
months. While obviously many moved for- 
ward, a large number had less immediate 
plans the second time than at the first. The 
number of such “two steps forward, one . 
back” sequences will depend partly upon 
the size of the expenditure. But it seems 
partly related to how easily the wisdom of a 
purchase can be decided upon even after it 


$ They discovered the greatest amount of deliber- 
ation in the middle strata. People of low education 
did not have the critical ability or initiative to 
avail themselves of all sources of information, 
although their low income would have made a 
careful choice urgent. At the other extreme, buyers 
on the highest socioeconomic level were less de- 
liberate than the middle groups, presumably be- 
cause a specific expenditure assumed less importance 
for them. The deliberateness of the middle class fits 
well with other known characteristics of it. 
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has been made. This is a distinction which 
hints at a larger general classification of 
action. Every smoker knows very soon after 
he has lighted it whether he has bought a 
good cigar, but it takes a longer time to 
assess the merits of a new pipe; and whether 
we have chosen the right occupation may 
take us years to find out. 

This leads to the general idea that ex- 
pected experiences with a purchase should 
be considered a part of its structure. The 
anticipation that the choice will be difficult 
to check might make for greater concern 
with other people’s opinions. Inversely, the 
anticipation of other people’s reactions 
might affect the length or character of delib- 
eration.* Some inferential evidence on this 
point comes. from a series of experiments by 
Bauer (2). He showed that what the sub- 
jects remembered of a speech‘on teachers’ 
salaries was affected by the kind of audience 
to which they were supposed to report sub- 
sequent to their own exposure: when told 
they would summarize the speech for a group 
of teachers, they remembered more of the 
arguments in favor of raising salaries; when 
told they would report to a citizen’s group 
dedicated to economies, they remembered 
more of the arguments against raising sal- 
aries. 

The analytical approach—We often la- 
ment how difficult it is to predict human 
behavior. But it is almost as hard to evaluate 
the effect of past efforts. Amid all today’s 
turmoil of propaganda and advertising we 
can rarely tell whether a specific “campaign” 
has reached its goal. One of the devices 
which has been tried is to interview people 
who have performed a desired act. Can we 
trace in their retrospection the influence we 
are interested in? I am the co-author of a 
recent study which assessed the comparative 
role of personal advice and of advertising 
(18). Our conclusion was that the former is 
stronger. Assuming that we were right, then 
our statistical results could be developed in 
many directions. In what situations and with 
what kinds of people is personal influence 


* This point was suggested to me by my colleague, 
Amitai Etzioni. 
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especially strong or weak? Who are infu- 
ential? (We had something to say about this 
in chap. xv.) Kadushin (98) investigated 
how clients of a psychological consulting 
service came to use it. We found that work- 
ing-class people were the most dependent 
on others even to become aware that they 
had difficulties. Caplow and Raymond 
showed the importance of the commercial 
detail man in inducing the doctor to use a 
new pharmaceutical product (7). But at the 
same time a group of Columbia sociologists 
were able to show that this influence is 
greater among isolated doctors than among 
those who have frequent contact with col- 
leagues even within the same cities (8). 

There is something tantalizing about all 
these studies.eOn the one hand, one feels 
that man in the modern world is the object 
of continuous “natural” experiments. Why 
pass up such a rich source of potential 
knowledge? On the other hand, we cannot 
be sure that even the best interview tech- 
nique can successfully assess the causal role 
of all the “stimuli” we are subject to. (Rossi 
has provided some encouraging verification 
in the case of residential mobility [109].) 
To put the dilemma in still a different form, 
people are similar to mice in that they run 
through mazes all day long having to decide 
whether to move right or left; but they are 
different from mice inasmuch as they are 
aware of their cues and can report on what 
happened to them. But how different are 
mice and men from the point of view of the 
social scientist who looks for reliable data? 
Consumer studies, carefully watched and 
guided, might help us to answer this ques- 
tion. 

Our last simile was meant to serve a 
methodological purpose. But, taken even 
facetiously, it does raise a serious substan- 
tive question. To what extent are such stud- 
ies socially dangerous either because they 
are used for exploitative purposes or because 
they overlook those aspects of human be- 
havior which are not accessible to manipula- 
tion? Some sociologists have given serious 
attention to the “weakness of the consumer,” 
and reference to their publications is very 
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much in place here (11, 21). I have concen- 
trated so far on influences; it is time now to 
turn to motives in the sense of our afore- 
mentioned scheme. 


A DIGRESSION ON DISPOSITION CONCEPTS 


Before going further, the role of disposi- 
tions in empirical action analysis has to be 
clarified. I have already referred to the dis- 
tinction between motive as a causally as- 
sessed disposition and the merely descriptive 
use of terms like “needs” or “goals,” which 
are often summarized under the catchall 
heading of “motivation.” No general classi- 
fication of disposition concepts exists. An 
author is usually interested in one of them; 
he tries to define it carefully and then gives 
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an interest usually directed toward a lim- 
ited object). Another may be described as 
degree of directiveness (e.g., an attitude 
toward versus a desire for something, the 
former being more of the passive, the second 
more of the driving kind). A third dimen- 
sion relates to the time perspective (e.g., a 
plan or an expectation spans the future; an 
urge or a perceptual bias focuses on the 
present). If we dichotomize these three 
dimensions of substantive scope, dynamics, 
and time range, we get eight combinations 
which can serve classificatory purposes and 
at the same time show what other aspects 
are involved in the linguistic tradition of 
these disposition concepts (Fig. 2). (In a 
more detailed discussion the three dimen- 
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a list of comparisons with “related con- 
cepts.” Thus Allport concentrates on atti- 
tudes and discusses how they differ from 
values, interests, opinions, etc. (97). Kluck- 
hohn focuses on values and tries to differ- 
entiate them from attitudes, needs, goals, be- 
liefs, etc. (100). The literature along this 
line is practically endless. 

But, by starting from shifting linguistic 
usages, one misses just those distinctions 
which lead to essential variations in research 
procedures and in interpretations. It is more 
fruitful to bring out the dimensions along 
which distinctions have been proposed so 
that the intent of various authors becomes 
more comparable and the terminology loses 
its Importance. A scrutiny of various texts 
shows that three dimensions dominate the 
discussion. One is generality and specificity 
(e.g, a personality trait that ‘can be ex- 
hibited in many substantive spheres versus 


sions would be treated as continuous, so that 
finer distinctions could be made.) 

Most terms have been used differently by 
various authors, and most readers will attach 
their own private associations to them. This 
should be remembered in reading a few ex- 
amples that illustrate the relatively simple 
three-dimensional scheme, which for our 
purpose seems useful. 


1. Preferences as for specific foods and opinions 
on specific issues are specific, passive, and 
current. 

2. Traits like broad-mindedness, more general 
attitudes like economic liberalism, as well as 
such “frames of reference” as looking at 
issues from a “businessman’s point of view” 
are general, passive, and current. 

3. What are usually called wants or needs, like 
being hungry or looking for a new car to re- 
place a worn-out one, are specific, driving, 
and current. 
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4. More directional traits like vitality and en- 
ergy or aggressiveness may be described as 
general, driving, and current. 

5. Expectations as to future prices and cus- 
tomer demands that are important in modern 
economic analysis are typical examples of 
the specific, passive, future-oriented disposi- 
tions. 

6. Tendencies to consider longer chains of pos- 
sible consequences and inclinations like op- 
timism come to mind as examples of the 
more general, passive, and future-oriented 
dispositions, 

7. Investment intentions, occupational plans, 
and schemes for getting promoted to an im- 
pending executive vacancy may be described 
as specific, driving, and future-oriented. 

8. The ubiquitous term “motivation” should 
become less ambiguous here. In the present 
paper I shall restrict the term “motivation” 
to a disposition of rather general scope and 
with the implication that it directs its bearer 
toward activities that bridge the present and 
the future. 


Type 8 is the one most relevant for pres- 
ent purposes, but, as a by-product, a number 
of worthwhile distinctions can be distin- 
guished. Types 2, 4, and 6 are usually 
lumped together as traits. We can assume 
that businessmen are more conservative 
(Type 2) than, say, university professors 
and more energetic (Type 4). Whether the 
businessmen are more optimistic as to future 
events (Type 6) than professors is hard to 
guess and might change according to circum- 
stances. The specific (odd numbered) dis- 


positions are more pertinent in the present. 


context. Types 5 and 7, expectations and 
plans, have acquired importance in recent 
econometric studies of business intentions 
(54). They can both be introduced as vari- 
ables in time-series studies. There the double 
role of time becomes especially clear for any 
expectation we have to know at what time it 
is held and to what future period it refers. 
The relation between the “passive” expecta- 
tion and the “driving” plan is complex. 
While plans lead to action, expectations af- 
fect plans; we know from voting studies that 
intentions often color expectations (3). 
Type 3, wants or needs, are traditional in 
consumer studies. Types 5 and 7 often seem 
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more accessible to simple interviews than 
Type 3; the latter were the entering wedge 
for projective techniques. Type 1 includes 
the typical objects of polls. 

Thus we see that even this simple classi- 
fication of dispositions leads to differences in 
problems and research techniques which 
can be derived from the position of the types 
in the dimensional scheme. Additional vari- 
ations can be handled more casually because 
they do not seem to be of much consequence 
for our subject matter; this holds for the 
means-end relation, for instance, and the 
separation of a state (angry) from a trait 
(irascible). The distinction between physio- 
logical and culturally induced wants will be- 
come relevant at one point only. But one 
other complication has to be introduced. It 
came about when anthropologists and soci- 
ologists began to scan these concepts of dis- 
position. A goal may be pursued or a selec- 
tion made with or without the feeling that 
doing so is morally desirable or will be so- 
cially rewarded. This leads to the notion of 
norm or value. All the categories listed above 
can take on a normative element, although 
some may do so more easily than others. 
Intentions (Type 7) and wants (Type 3) 
seem to be more often “affected by public 
interest” than expectations (Type 5) and 
frames of reference (Type 2). For most pur- 
poses it is enough to refer to the normative 
element when needed, without doubling the 
terminology. ; 

Every one of the eight types of disposi- 
tions can become a motive in the study of , 
specific acts. One finds in the literature state- 
ments to the effect that people are motivated 
by optimism, by a specific goal, by a cultural 
orientation, by an expectation, etc. Inas- 
much as these refer to concrete acts where 
the causal role of any of the dispositions is 
assessed, the phrasing is consistent with our 
terminology. The term “motivation,” on the 
other hand, will be reserved for a rather 
broad, driving, and future-oriented disposi- 
tion of Type 8 in our scheme. Often it is used 
in a much, broader and looser sense, some- 
times being applied to all dispositions, sorfie- 
times to all those of great scope or all those 
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with strong directive implications. In refer- 
ences to such usage in this paper the word 
“motivation” will be put in quotation marks, 
but, with or without quotation marks, the 
term will refer to a described disposition 
which at best has a good probability of be- 
coming a motive in a specific act. 


CONSUMER “MOTIVATION” 


The three approaches revisited—Intro- 
ducing dispositions as empirical variables 
has two consequences for the distributive 
approach: either these dispositions can ap- 
pear as correlates of consumer behavior or 
they can be studied in their own right. In 
the heyday of radio daytime serials there 
were many opportunities to study whether 
listeners and non-listeners diffgred in some- 
thing more than the familiar demographic 
characteristics of education and age; the 
findings were largely negative (15). Com- 
mercial research organizations have some- 
times claimed that they were able to use 
existing personality tests successfully; the 
ubiquitous F-scale is said to correlate with 
the desire for a powerful car, the compul- 
siveness of housewives with the number of 
cleansers they use, and so on. Occasionally, 
one finds a new notion, such as “readiness 
to spend money” or “susceptibility to ad- 
vertising.” 

No recorded study traces the effects of 
past satisfactions, but it is not difficult to 
imagine the form such a study might take. 
If, for instance, people kept records of their 

attendance at the movies, it might be possi- 
ble to see whether the average elapsed time 
between visits is affected by satisfaction with 
the last experience. The role of expectations 
in saving has been extensively studied by 
Katona; his main interest is how saving re- 
lates to actual changes in income. In one 
study, for instance, he shows that, contrary 
to economic theory, an increase in income 
may result in a reduction of savings; this 
is likely to happen when people consider the 
increase a signal of future advancement and 
make sudden shifts in their whole style of 
lif® (16). 
What if the dispositions themselves be- 
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come the dependent variables to be investi- 
gated? Strangely enough, I have not been 
able to find an existing empirical study along 
these lines. To my knowledge, the distribu- 
tion of such motivations as Veblen’s con- 
spicuous consumption has never been meas- 
ured in different social groups. Lewin’s level 
of aspiration seems also to have been ignored 
in consumer studies. Inversely, the issue re- 
cently raised in Galbraith’s “affluent soci- 
ety” belongs here (118). His argument is 
that an expanding economy which at the 
same time resists governmental planning de- 
pends too much upon the creation of new 
consumer wants; this diverts too large a part 
of the national income toward private con- 
sumption and away from social services. 
Assuming that the argument is correct, what 
could research do about it? How much 
awareness’ is there of the issue Galbraith 
raises? How do Americans want to cope with 
it?ë If there is little, could the public be in- 
formed through intensive educational pro- 
grams? Is it possible to shift the desire for 
personal possessions toward a greater con- 
cern with social improvements? Incidentally, 
some comparative studies would be highly 
desirable. In England and Scandinavia we 
seem to find a different balance among eco- 
nomic expansion, the desire for gadgets, and 
the neglect of social services. 

When it comes to assessing dispositions 
as determinants of specific purchases, new 
problems arise. Ostensibly, products serve 
specific ends, and it seems quite meaningless 
to ask people for what purpose they bought 
a refrigerator or a can of food. But, because 
there are so many styles and brands of the 


. "I prevailed upon a polling agency in 1957 to ask 
a national sample whether they approved or dis- 
approved ‘of continuous changes in car design. One- 
half disapproved. But, asked how these changes 
should be curtailed, only 10 per cent thought that 
consumers themselves could exercise the necessary 
discipline; 60 per cent wanted self-regulation on 
the part of the industry; and 30 per cent favored 
governmental intervention. Besides the astonishing 
Jack of confidence people had in themselves and in 
one another, the most noticeable finding was a so- 
cial difference: the lower-income groups were rela- 
tively much more in favor of governmental regu- 
lation. 
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same product, one cannot discount the possi- 
bility that there are collateral needs to be 
satisfied. Voting studies can best explain the 
issues involved. If someone shifts his inten- 
tion to vote from one candidate to another, 
two different processes may be involved. The 
voter may retain his standard of judgment— 
for instance, that preservation of peace is 
most important—but he may have acquired 
information which leads him to believe that 
another candidate is more likely to serve 
this end. Or the voter may have preserved 
his opinion of the candidates but have devel- 
oped the opinion that, let us say, domestic 
economic issues are really more important 
than international affairs. A shift in brand 
preferences on the part of an automobile 
buyer can be analyzed in the same way: his 
attitudes toward speed may remain the 
same, but his opinion as to which car is 
faster could change; or his opinions of dif- 


ferent makes may remain the same, while, ` 


for some reason, he comes to attach more 
importance to roominess than to speed. 

Once dispositions are introduced as em- 
pirical variables, we can consider explicitly 
the mutual relations between exposure and 
dispositions, the “inner” and the “outer” 
components of the various schemata men- 
tioned above. A hungry person sees more 
food elements in an ink-blot test; a picture 
of a luscious cake can evoke appetite. The 
only way to disentangle these two processes 
is to follow them through time.® This is done 
in a so-called panel study, the general out- 
lines of which I assume are known (106). 
Typically, such studies result in the follow- 
ing kind of finding: people who are inter- 

* Kurt Lewin assigned “valences” to the environ- 
ment and “tensions” to the actor but got into great 
logical difficulties because he did not place them 
in a time sequence (103). Bilkey, one of his fol- 
lowers, has measured people’s desire for certain 
products and their resistance to spending money; 
their actual purchases turned out to be a kind of 
resultant of these two indexes (4, 5). Bilkey speaks 
of the effect of a negative and a positive “valence.” 
However, he overlooks the fact that he does not 
really touch on the critical issue—the interrelation 
of a “valence” and a “tension.” It is also doubtful 
whether the simple attitudes measured in this study 
really correspond to Lewin’s concepts. 
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ested in politics at one time are found to talk 
about it more in a subsequent interview; but 
amount of talk at Time I is also predictive 
of greater interest at Time II. It is possible 
to weigh the relative importance of the two 
elements in a sample of observations. 

The applicability of these procedures to 
the act of buying has been stressed by Rosh- 
walb (24). The best examples come from 
studies in which people are repeatedly asked 
whether they use a product and whether 
they are exposed to its advertising. In sample 
surveys answers to these two items are al- 
ways highly correlated. Through panel stud- 
ies one can show that considerable number 
of people begin to pay attention to the ad- 
vertisement for a particular brand only after 
they have bowght the product; the presum- 
able explanation is that they look for reas- 
surance or want to compare their experiences 
with those of others. The evocative effect of 
advertising on buying and the directive ef- 
fect of owner interest on exposure appear in 
very different combinations for various prod- 
ucts and advertising programs. The materi- 
al available in the files of some commercial 
organizations deserves to be further ana- 
lyzed from a theoretical point of view.” 

Motivation research (MR).—Suppose 
now that the following question is raised in 
a somewhat vague way: What kind of dis- 
positions can act as motives to buy a product 
and what features of the product (or its ad- 
vertisement) are likely to activate these dis- 
positions? In other words, instead of study- 
ing the interrelations between dispositions 
and exposure over time, the potential inter- 
play of motives and influences (the “‘effec- 
tive features” of the product and its adver- 
tising) is made the central concern. This 
idea led to a development called “motivation 
research” (MR) which became quite a fad 
in commercial circles. It deserves a moment’s 
attention because it is not easy to evaluate 
properly and because it has recently found 
a parallel in the work of social scientists 
studying the “motivation” of businessmen. 

* This whole idea has been applied to a more tpa- 


ditional sociological topic, the mutual effects of 
friendship and similarity of beliefs (104). 
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Gardner describes the MR program suc- 
cintly: “Such explorations must take into 
account the character of the product (the 
human needs it serves and the particular 
way it does so), the dimensions employed in 
evaluating brands of such a product, and 
where the particular brand stands on these 
dimensions” (12). 

Traditional projective devices—ranging 
from sentence completions to the interpreta- 
tion of unstructured pictures or the narrative 
elaboration of partially told stories—are the 
standard tools of MR. All the material, how- 
ever, is so selected that the elicited associa- 
tions are as closely related to the product as 
possible. The material is often interpreted in 
terms of whatever “depth psychology” the 
analyst is acquainted with.eThus certain 
situations, like flying or fighting for an in- 
surance claim, create anxiety, and so the 
stewardess and the insurance salesman be- 
come regressive mother and father substi- 
tutes. In other cases the “product-consumer 
relation” is described in more modest terms, 
the emphasis being on connections that are 
likely to be overlooked. Thus home sewing 
can be drudgery or artistic self-expression; 
the suit salesman should be serious because 
we need his assurance of quality we cannot 
really judge; the shoe salesman should be 
friendly because we feel embarrassed about 
our stockinged feet.® 

In principle there is nothing wrong with 
such studies of product-related dispositions; 
but in the turmoil of commercial research 
the controversy over MR has led to two 
rather dangerous claims. Because projective 
tests and the detailed interviews that often 
accompany them are expensive, small sam- 
ples have been used; and they have been 
defended on the grounds that they are suffi- 
cient for such refined material. This might be 
so if the problem were only whether, for 
some people somewhere, certain complex dis- 
positions are organized around specific prod- 

8 To my knowledge there is only one book which 
gives a picture of what the MR practitioner really 
does. Newman presents six very detailed examples, 


with interviews with the client and the research 
people (23), 
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ucts. But information about frequency and 
distribution, necessary for practical pur- 
poses, requires, of course, the same sampling 
standards that are used in traditional polling 
procedures. (The issue should not be con- 
fused with the controversy over clinical ver- 
sus statistical methods in the diagnosis of 
individual cases.) This leads to the intérest- 
ing question of whether some projective 
techniques can be adapted to mass surveys. 
I think so, but one has to adapt the pro- 
cedure to the specific problem on hand. 
Whether a brand has low prestige can be 
found out by asking what the respondent 
would serve a guest; whether a product is 
related to childhood experiences might be 
approached by asking of whom the charac- 
ters in an advertisement are reminiscent; 
often a sentence-completion test can be made 
simple enough for doorstep use (19). 

Even more dangerous than the sampling 
problem.is the confusion between the exist- 
ence of certain dispositions and the question 
as to whether they are really motives— 
whether they play a causal role in purchases, 
In the commercial literature there is no evi- 
dence that people have even tried to assess 
the causal role of such action components, 
let alone to demonstrate the success of poli- 
cies based on MR. As a matter of fact, in 
most cases the evidence for the mere exist- 
ence of dispositions is dubious. Even such a 
careful reviewer as Newman says of an MR 
study that “the interviews indicated that the 
American housewife represents a good po- 
tential for increased .coffee consumption” 
(23, p. 171). It is almost inconceivable that 
actual data could support such a claim.® 

°One of the few exceptions is Haire’s much- 
quoted study that housewives consider a woman 
who uses instant coffee as sloppy (14). A few other 
efforts to provide evidence for the existence of 
dispositions can be gleaned from a bibliographical 
review by Horsley Smith (26). Sociologists who 
are interested in this problem of evidence for com- 
plex mass attitudes but who dislike working with 
commercial data might try their skill on two texts: 
Sayles and Strauss’s description of the way in which 
workers feel torn between loyalty to the union and 
gratitude to the employer for giving them a job 
(129) and Gardner’s description of ambivalence 
toward big corporations—they are admired for 
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One curious outcome of this MR game 
deserves special mention. In spite of the 
small samples, enough studies have accumu- 
lated by now to convince one that people 
form quite unexpected stereotypes about 
products: certain makes of cars are consid- 
ered young or female; certain brands of 
cigarettes are held to be appropriate for vari- 
ous occupations. In part these stereotypes 
may be due to actual observation and in part 
to the advertising policy of the manufactur- 
ers. But some of the “brand images” (12) 
are rather surprising; for instance, that par- 
ticular brands of liquor are considered more 
appropriate for one or another type of per- 
sonality. In the bewildering mass of availa- 
ble goods and brands, the consumer cannot 
remember all their features, let alone judge 
them; as a result, he forms vague images 
to orient his buying decisions. 

In the commercial literature these obser- 
vations are only reported, usually with the 
implication that the advertiser should take 
them into account. The really interesting 
question, however, is the origin of those im- 
ages, and on this problem hardly any serious 
research has been done. A few leads are 
available. Wiggins has shown that consumers 
have a tendency to project their own charac- 
teristics onto the products they own; conse- 
quently, for instance, men and women differ 
much more in their imagery of their own cars 
than of other makes. It also seems that some 
differences, like sex, are more closely related 
to these stereotypes than are others, like age. 
Sometimes it is possible to compare the im- 
age of the ideal product with the images of 
a number of specific brands; it is claimed 
that, the larger the discrepancy between the 
ideal and the concrete stereotypes, the lower 
the sales of the brand. The problem of im- 
agery is not a new one, of course. Racial and 
occupational stereotypes have been studied 
before. But having this extensive material on 
commercial products might help to clarify 
many of the unsolved problems in this field. 


their power and efficiency but need checking by 
government and labor, which in turn are distrusted 


(13). 
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Surprisingly enough, we shall encounter 
the MR idea once more, although not under 
this name, when we now review the empirical 
analysis of action of managers. 


MANAGERIAL AND CONSUMER ACTION COMPARED 


How much does an outsider really know 
about what businessmen do? Throughout 
the preparation of this report I have found 
myself troubled by the lack of firsthand 
knowledge. Having scanned a great deal of 
descriptive literature, I want to single out 
two items which were helpful. Gordon de- 
scribes the “business corporation as organ- 
ized human activity shaped to the achieving 
of certain basic common purposes through 
procedures that are chosen, devised, guided 
and progressiyely modified by the personali- 
ties, major and minor, who are themselves 
the cogs and levers on the machine” (71). 
This sentence characterizes the institutional 
view of the author—a view which greatly 
helps the reader to become acquainted with 
the interrelations among the different parts 
of a major business organization. To com- 
plement this “systemic” approach, we have 
Copeland’s description of the executive at 
work (32). For many years Copeland was 
the research director of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School, and in his book he summarizes 
his observations on the kind of decisions the 
businessman is called upon to make and 
what he should watch out for when he makes 
them. While his descriptions do not have the 
intellectual import of Chester Barnard’s 
classic (64), they give a more vivid picture | 
of an executive's daily life.t° The more spe- 

* Occasionally, efforts have been made to develop 
more precise instruments to describe managerial 
activities. None of them has led very far. Stogdill 
and Shartle tested the reliability and validity of a 
work-analysis form. They use it at one point to 
compare navy officers and businessmen as to the 
time spent in contact with other persons, in indi- 
vidual efforts, and in major responsibilities (60, 
p. 45). Carlson has experimented with techniques 
to record “executive behavior” along somewhat the 
same lines (31). He attempts some generalization 
by showing on what topics executives call in larger 
groups and when they confer with subordinates 
alone. His interest centers, however, on the use of 
his technique as a diagnostic device to help the 
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cific studies reviewed in the following sec- 
tions and the reflections derived from them 
will show that this generally descriptive 
literature is beginning to give way to con- 
ceptualizations and statements of problems 
sufficiently sharp to suggest systematic 
research. 

Contrary to the treatment of consumer 
data, this discussion of businessmen’s deci- 


sions does not have a section on the distribu- ` 


tive approach. Such an effort, in fact, would 
be tantamount to giving a sociological foun- 
dation to contemporary economics. Findings 
on variations of investments with the busi- 
ness cycle, on the empirical relations be- 
tween price and demand, on the fluctuations 
of research expenses with changing tax legis- 
lation, and endless other agggegate data of 
this kind would have to be interpreted in the 
light of present sociological knowledge; or 
they might be added to the fund of data 
which a future Summa Sociologica will have 
to take into account. Interdisciplinary enter- 
prises of this kind are increasing in number 
and scope; a good example can be found in 
a symposium on the non-economic elements 
in Keynesian theory, where the contribu- 
tions of Lekachman (123) and Vickrey 
(132) are especially pertinent. But a review 
of this trend would require a paper of its 
own. 

I shall thus confine myself to the direct 
approach to managerial decisions: their 
morphological structure and their causal 
determinants. One general remark will make 
. it unnecessary to repeat the same observa- 
tion at several points. I often state or imply 
the need for statistical information beyond 
the study of individual cases. In the analyti- 
cal approach this is easily justified; we want 
to know how frequent certain influences and 
motives are. A morphological observation is 
often interesting in itself, especially if it has 
not been made before. But, in the long run, 
a generalization requires one of two possible 
extensions. We want to know either whether 


boss increase his efficiency, and therefore his ma- 
terial is not very pertinent here. Still his sixth chap- 
ter on “communication analysis” is a good starting 
point for further efforts. 
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one kind of pattern is more successful than 
another in reaching the goal toward which 
an action is undertaken or whether it is use- 
ful to learn which kind of people tend to 
make what kind of moves. In regard to con- 
sumer studies this will be easily conceded. 
When it comes to managerial decisions, their 
unique character is often emphasized. But 
modern economic developments increasingly 
create situations where “managers” become 
a set comparable to “consumers.” Large 
corporations have hundreds of managers 
with considerable independence; as a result, 
the central agency must analyze and evalu- 
ate their activities in the generalized form 
in which businéssmen have long considered 
their consumers. And in western Europe the 
growth of nationalized industries will most 
likely lead to a similar need for knowing the 
probable outcomes of various patterns of 
decision occurring under varying conditions 
of institution and personnel. It is true that 
at present few such data are available. But 
this makes it all the more necessary to keep 
the statistical implications in mind, even 
when individual cases are under scrutiny. 


THE MORPHOLOGY OF MANAGERIAL DECISIONS 


A good starting point is found in recent 
efforts to loosen up the traditional notion of 
“rational choice,” of which Herbert Simon’s 
writings provide a characteristic illustration 
(59). In classical economic theory the ele- 
ments of rational choice are: the economic 
agent (the firm or the consumer) faces a 
set of alternatives, knows the consequences 
of each, and can rank the utility all the pos- 
sible outcomes have for him. The choice con- 
sists in maximizing this utility. Simon points 
out that this scheme has to be made more 
realistic in two respects. First, the actor does 
not really know all the alternatives; he must 
find them out, and, for this purpose, a period 
of search is necessary. Second, the actor does 
not know all the consequences, and he has 

2I recommend especially the introduction to the 
various sections of his collection of essays, Models 
of Man, which can be understood by a reader even 
if he knows no mathematics. Simon’s basic ideas 


recur and are elaborated in all his writings listed 
in the appended Bibliography. 
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neither the time nor the skill to figure them 
out. As a result of both these difficulties, he 
cannot really maximize his utility. He stops 
his search and makes a decision when he has 
found an alternative which is “viable,” even 
if, from the point of view of an all-knowing 
observer, it is by no means optimal. 

This is an ingenious analysis, permitting 
a mathematical formulation related to and 
enlarging traditional mathematical econom- 
` ics, But, seen from another side, it is an 
application to more complex business deci- 
sions of morphological categories which are 
traditional in the empirical analysis of the 
consumer’s choices. In 1956 Simon and his 
associates published one of the first detailed 
statements: “Observation of a Business De- 
cision” (34). Apologetically they wrote in 
their conclusion that they did not “wish to 
try to transform one swallow into a summer 
by generalizing too far from a single example 
of a decision process.” But why, it might be 
asked, did they not take notice of the thou- 
sand and one swallows nesting in similar 
publications by students of consumers? The 
notion of a search is very much akin to the 
shopping of the housewife or the deliberation 
and hesitation of the car-buyer. 

This similarity points to a whole new area 
of investigation. At what point, for instance, 
is the search stopped? When time pressure 
makes a move unavoidable or when further 
search becomes too expensive? Is its dura- 
tion affected more by the personality and 
experience of the deciding executives or by 
structural arrangements like the composi- 
tion of committees and the number of in- 
ternal interest groups involved in the deci- 
sion? How is the search initiated? Because 
some episode brings an issue to the fore (e.g., 
an accident in the case of safety equipment) 
or because of anticipatory thinking of a re- 
sponsible agent?- In the light of informed 
hindsight, how many consequences of the 
decisions were considered and how many 
overlooked?” 

The time span over which a decision is to 
become operative lends itself to worthwhile 
observations. Gort has pointed out that esti- 
mates about future conditions will be made 


more superficially the later they are made 
(41). This has an interesting parallel to a 
well-known source of trouble in all private 
planning: to endow the future with the con- 
creteness of the present. Dahl and Lindblom 
have dwelt on the notion of incrementalism 
(35, p. 82); applied to the analysis of deci- 
sion, it leads to a classification in terms of 
whether a course of action is mapped out 
over a considerable stretch of a future road 
or whether one proceeds very much by trial 
and error, making adjustments as things 
develop. 

As with consumer’s choices, the links be- 
tween an earlier decision and subsequent 
ones are parts of the picture. This becomes 
highlighted when comparable moves are iso- 
lated and concentrated through some institu- 
tional arrangement. In Norway, after the 
last war, different government agencies de- 
cided on the allocation of raw materials, 
level of wages, and many other components 
of the process of production. Barton had 
occasion to interview the members of the 
“industry-directorate” which gave or refused 
import licenses and learned that at the be- 
ginning of their activities they were greatly 
worried by the lack of economic criteria 
(29). After a while, however, they made 
their allocation with increasing self-assur- 
ance. But what they had learned from previ- 
ous experiences were not economic conse- 
quences but instead ways of avoiding 
troubles with various power groups and ways 
to live with the hostilities the allocations in- 
variably elicited. In other words, only em- 
pirical studies can show what and -how much 
a businessman can “learn from experience.” 
In a sequence of appointments, for instance, 
the top man may become increasingly aware 

1 In an unpublished observation a major Ameri- 
can corporation is reported to have given names 
to its system of salary grading, which facilitated 
promotional policy within the company, transfers 
from one division to another, etc. But, at the same 
time, the new system created considerable difficul- 
ties in communities dominated by the factories of 
this company. Their social life was affected by 
people’s tendency to classify each other according 
to the interrfal grading system of the company 
which was both more visible than income per se 
and a more permissible topic of discussion. 
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of what a job requires without developing 
better criteria for selecting the right man. In- 
versely, an executive may not be able to 
change certain shortcomings in his personal- 
ity, but perhaps he can learn to invent ad- 
ministrative arrangements which reduce the 
difficulties he would otherwise create. 

Decisions of businessmen have a broad 
range of targets: pricing goods, employing 
people, opening up new resources. We can 
speculate for a moment on the difference, 
say, between pricing and decisions about 
investment. Because the latter are more mo- 
mentous, they might be reserved for men 
higher in the hierarchy; because the former 
require guesses as to consumer reactions, 
they might bring men to the fore who havea 
reputation for good hunches. A bad decision 
on pricing can be remedied by a changed ad- 
vertising policy, while a bad one on invest- 
ment is probably more irreversible. What 
consequences does this have for the status, 
the security, and the personal relations of 
the officers involved or for the institutional 
devices to allocate blame?*® 

This leads, finally, to an interesting bor- 
der area between the empirical study of ac- 
tion and more global organizational analy- 
sis. I found two examples in the literature in 
which administrative phenomena were ex- 
plicitly derived from laws of individual be- 
havior. March and Simon surmised a 
“Gresham’s law” of planning (53, p. 185): 
when a person has a choice between routine 
tasks and duties which require inventive- 
ness, he will tend to give precedence to the 
routine. From this they concluded that, if 
inventiveness is to be built into an organiza- 
tion, it is necessary to set up special depart- 

When long-playing records became feasible, 
two systems were developed: a smaller disk with 
45 rpm promoted by the Radio Corporation of 
America and a larger one, 33} rpm promoted 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System. Much could 
be said for both kinds, but the C.B.S. type finally 
won out. On what grounds did the experts in the 
two companies make their differing bets? What 
were the internal consequences of the outcome? 
Is it known, even in retrospect, why one system 
proved more successful? The determfnants as well 
as the consequences of a decision could be studied 
in this case. 
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ments the members of which are prohibited 
from performing routine tasks and in which 
only planning activities are rewarded. 
Gouldner assumed a law which might be 
called the decreasing marginal utility of con- 
formity: “Repeated identical acts of con- 
formity increase or reinforce the expectation 
of conformity; later conforming actions are 
worth less than earlier ones in terms of the 
rewards they elicit.” Gouldner gives ex- 
amples from various areas of human experi- 
ence which make this law plausible. On the 
organizational level he derives from it “a 
vicious cycle of bureaucratization. That is, 
the more formal rules there are governing ac- 
tion, the more conforming actions will be 
devalued in that they will yield smaller in- 
crements of appreciation or gratitude which 
can motivate reciprocity, and the more the 
rules will be further elaborated and enforced 
to prevent the decline in motivation from 
impairing the organization” (42, 424-26). 


DETERMINANTS OF MANAGERIAL DECISIONS 


A few studies have provided statistical 
information on the economic intentions en- 
tering into major business decisions. Katona 
and Morgan report, for example, that, in 
locating a plant, businessmen are guided 
more by closeness to markets than by the 
proximity of raw materials (48). Decisions 
to invest in plant expansion occur less often 
as a result of expected increase in consumer 
demand than as a result of a steady policy 
of expansion and a desire to maintain or im- 
prove one’s present standing relative to 
one’s competitors. Then Modigliani and 
Balderston obtained reports from business 
firms on three points: what investments they 
intended to make, what investments they 
actually made, and explanations of discrep- 
ancies if these occurred (54). They found 
that a change in the outlook for sales was the 
single most important reason given for not 
carrying out intentions. Fortunately, the 
same study also contained information on 
sales expectations actually held by these 
firms at the time of the two interviews. Thus 
it was possible to correlate statistically 
trends in investment plans and in sales fig- 
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ures. The aggregate correlations and the rea- 
sons given by the businessmen in retrospec- 
tive interviews supported each other. 

.More intricate problems are brought up 
by Machlup in a discussion of marginal 
analysis and empirical research (51). Ac- 
cording to economic theory, a businessman 
should establish his production so that the 
cost of producing one further unit would 
just balance the revenue to be expected 
from its sale. Machlup criticizes a number 
of studies made by interview which purport 
to show that businessmen are actually 
guided more by their past experiences than 
by their future expectations. His counter- 
argument is that the questionnaires were 
inadequate and that the investigators were 
confused by the terminology of the business- 
men, which is at variance with economic 
theory, while their practice is not. Machlup 
does not make any concrete suggestions for 
research, but his paper gives a good picture 
of the task involved if one wants to test a 
complex theory with empirical data. (I 
might mention, in passing, a study of how 
taxes affect business decisions which pro- 
vides vivid raw material but lacks analytic 
skill [39].) 

Paralleling the preceding discussion of 
consumer’s choices, there is the question of 
what would correspond to personal influence. 
On the managerial level, where everything is 
so much more complex, it is not immediately 
clear what these influences might be. I sug- 
gest three possible influences: informal 
groups, the relation of statuses, and visibil- 
ity. As Kornhauser has pointed out, the 
reluctance of business managers to submit 
themselves to study by outsiders has com- 
pounded the tendency of social scientists to 
carry out studies where material is easily 
accessible (121). As a result, we continue to 
investigate informal groups on the factory 
level but know hardly anything about how 
they function in management. And yet 
relevant questions are easily raised. In mak- 
ing their decisions, to what extent do execu- 
tives rely on consultation within their com- 
pany and to what extent are they influenced 
by their personal friends??* What is the role 
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of professional consulting services? There 
is undoubtedly something resembling a 
“kitchen cabinet” on the top level of many 
companies; what is the relation of these 
sources of influence to the established hier- 
archy? In which situations do they come 
into play? Has any major businessman pro- 
duced a document comparable to Rosen- 
man’s account of Working with Roosevelt 
(58)? The list of autobiographies of busi- 
nessmen could be scrutinized for references 
to such influences by small groups and per- 
sons (33). No one should underestimate the 
amount of work ahead if the final goal is 
systematic knowledge. One senses it when 
following the series of reports which Guetz- 
kow has made on his analysis of tape-re- 
corded decisign-making conferences (44, 
45). He focused on the conditions under 
which the participants terminate their de- 
liberations in consensus or in disagreement. 
In due course he needed up to a hundred 
measures in order to describe the type of 
problems at issue, the way the participants 
behaved, their personal relations, and the 
final decisions—findings which are too com- 
plex to be reported here but which deserve 
careful attention. 

In the business literature one finds occa- 
sionally very suggestive passages, like Oxen- 
feldt’s discussion of the type of influences to 
which an executive might be subjected when 
he makes a decision about pricing (55). 
Different points of view emerge from the 
production and the sales departments, and, 
in reaching a compromise, the top executive 
must take into account the social relations 
between his top men (in addition, of course, 
to making a final economic judgment). Such 
vivid and systematic descriptions could well 
be the starting point for useful empirical 
studies. Oxenfeldt’s formulation that “‘prices 
do not simply happen; people set them” 
(55, p. 109) isa good motto for a sociological 
approach to all kinds of financial decisions. 


8 In a Harvard symposium the owner of a small 
company described how he systematically seeks out 
the advice ofhis business friends all over the coun- 
try. None of the participating “big shots” touched 
on this point (38). 
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The example also shows that position and 
status within the firm make their expected 
appearances. Some of those, like the staff- 
line problem, belong to the traditional reper- 
toire of the industrial sociologist (42, and 
the literature quoted there). Others, like the 
study of technical research people and per- 
sonnel experts in business organization, 
are of more recent vintage (57). Little has 
yet been done about the social research de- 
partments which are now being organized in 
large corporations. Mann has reported an 
interesting experiment which shows that re- 
search findings on employee morale are suc- 
cessfully used only if they are made the 
subject of detailed discussion on the man- 
agerial level (52). Other aspects of research 
as one of the determinants ofglecisions have 
not yet been looked at. Thus, for example, 
allocations for advertising are made re- 
peatedly and under comparable conditions: 
What weight have the surveys which the 
representatives of mass media use in their 
solicitations? The prestige of the research 
people in and outside the organization might 
be more important than the substantive con- 
tent of the research findings. Students in- 
tending to work on such problems can learn 
much from Wilensky’s book on intellectuals 
in the labor movement, especially from his 
clever quantitative account of the degree of 
influence they have in various types of 
unions (62, chap. x). 

Heirarchical status relations are of course 
involved in all this. If we do not insist on 
full specificity, we can include here two 
studies dealing with the general types of 
problems the businessman has to solve in 
his relations with his superiors and subordi- 
nates, respectively. The two efforts become 
especially interesting if viewed in conjunc- 
tion. The Useems studied “social stress and 
resources among middle management men” 
by giving questionnaires to a thousand re- 
spondents who had at least two hierarchical 
levels below and two above them (61); 
using something like Flanagan’s critical in- 
cident technique (40), they explored eleven 
aspects of the jobs, such as whether they 
could use their abilities to the full, what 
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kind of co-operation they got from others, 
etc. From the preliminary report I under- 
stand that they developed for each area two 
scales: one measuring the amount of involve- 
ment of their subjects and one measuring 
the amount of blockage encountered. Among 
the sources of stress which the Useems 
single out are lack of co-operation by asso- 
ciates, too much or too little guidance by 
superiors, and insufficient information as to 
what is going on in the company. They in- 
troduce the notion of “social resources,” 
those factors which alleviate stress or pre- 
vent the rise of stress. They describe “antic- 
ipatory learning, which occurs after the men 
entered the working world but in advance of 
occupying the particular statuses they now 
hold” (40, p. 84). This, of course, is an 
application of Merton’s notion of anticipa- 
tory socialization (124). The Useems notice 
that the stresses diminish as a man moves 
up the hierarchical scale because he himself, 
as well as the men he meets, have adjusted 
more to the environment of the organization 
and therefore become more predictable. The 
men learn to anticipate difficulties and to 
consider them more as manageable than as 
unavoidable “fate.” The authors think that 
flexibility increases with time—though one 
has to wait for the statistical findings to 
decide whether this is not due to the fact 
that the Useems deal only with those per- 
sons who have successfully survived in their 
firms. 

Thus, the middle-management people of 
the Useems are much concerned with their 
superiors. What, in turn, is their problem? 
A detailed description of “the executive sys- 
tem” in a single British factory by Elliot- 
Jaques contains a section on “sources of 
stress in T-Group leadership” (46). “T- 
Group” refers to the pattern of relations 
between an executive and his immediate sub- 
ordinates at various levels of the organiza- 
tion. Jaques singles out the anxieties going 
with responsibilities; the unconscious am- 
bivalence resulting from a desire to dominate 
which has to be repressed for the sake of 
work efficiency; the leader who has nobody 
to talk to and always feels threatened by 
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the potential power of his subordinates, 
which does not materialize, only because 
they in turn cannot really. form coalitions 
against him—for reasons closely linked with 
their stress as the Useems describe it. 

A few sentences cannot reproduce the 
broad range of stimulating ideas provided 
by both authors. At the same time they 
should suffice to show that more specific in- 
formation would be needed if one wanted 
to know how generally and with what varia- 
tions their observations are correct. Restrict- 
ing the discussion to the boss, one may raise 
the following questions. How does an execu- 
tive allocate his time? If many members of 
an organization make claims on the time of 
the executive, how does he decide whom to 
see? How does he appease those he cannot 
see? Does he distribute his attention evenly 
over a series of problems, or does he attend 
to the most urgent one, letting others ac- 
cumulate until he feels vaguely that they 
have reached a danger point and require 
immediate attention? In the latter case, 
from what sources of communication does 
he sense danger points? Dahl and Lindblom 
have extended the term “sampling” to cover 
the various ways in which managers may 
inform themselves about the activities and 
problems of their subordinates (35, p. 65). 
But, even if a superior has the necessary in- 
formation, how does he balance the needs 
of his subordinates for comfort or rational 
help against his tendency to follow the lines 
of his work which alleviate his own anx- 
jety?! 

The influence of the superior on his sub- 
ordinates is part of the complex which, with- 
in the business world, is called “managerial 
development”—training of junior execu- 
tives. It seems that, in spite of formal edu- 
cational efforts by the company, the young 
aspirant is primarily influenced by the pe- 
culiarities of the man under whom he works 
(68). This would lead to the conclusion that 
training is a major duty for a senior man. 


38 Argyris, in a very perceptive case study, first 
describes the activities of a factory manager and 
then traces the effect he has on his subordinates 
(28). 
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He, however, gets his main reward from 
more visible performances and is therefore 
likely to neglect his educational contribu- 
tion—however important he knows it to be 
for the company as a whole.!¢ An additional 
problem is, of course, the dilemma of the 
man who is supposed to improve a potential 
competitor. 

The last example has already introduced 
the notion of “visibility” which can be con- 
sidered a third aspect of personal influence. 
Blau was one of the first to stress how greatly 
the performance of a staff is affected by the 
kind of records kept and brought to the at- 
tention of superiors (30). The idea permits 
the bringing-together of a variety of case 
studies. Thus Granick tells about the dif- 
ficulties the Russians had in introducing 
“dispatching systems” into their factories 
to provide co-ordination between different 
departments. “The management could not 
have accomplished this without moving 
trained technical personnel from their old 
jobs. Almost certainly the plant would for 
a time have shown less success in meeting 
production orders,” which are supposedly 
more visible to the central authority (43, 
p. 110 ff.). A similar experience is reported 
by Devons in a most instructive analysis of 
English aircraft production during the last 
war, in which he shows that one problem 
was to balance the production of airplane 
bodies and accessory parts (37, p. 83). 
Divisional plants tended to overproduce 
accessories which could be stored conven- 
iently, while “the existence of airframes lying , 
about unusable for want of some component 
was always a spectacular disaster, giving 
rise to innumerable inquiries and inquests 
instituted by highest authorities.” The jux- 
taposition of such far-flung episodes raises 
the question of whether sociological concepts 
like social visibility may not one day them- 
selves become determinants of managerial 
activities. 

18 According to Samuel Stouffer, this is one of 
the most “sociological” of all business problems 
(personal communication). Further issues in train- 


ing are dealt with by Allen (113), Andrews (114), 
and Nelson (125). 
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To round out the picture, two studies are 
included in the Bibliography which describe 
how informal contacts between business- 
men affected their reaction to control of 
prices (47) and raw materials (49) in war- 
time. Following my general scheme, the next 
section does not deal directly with specific 
moves but rather with the general disposi- 
tions likely to be related to them. 


THE “MOTIVATION” OF THE BUSINESSMAN!" 


In his review of the literature on the quali- 
fications needed in a business executive, 
Mandell points out that most of it is based 
on speculations, and he ends with the con- 
clusion that “we do not know as yet which 
qualifications are most important in which 
situations, and which perso will be most 
successful in a given job” (84). He sum- 
marizes current thinking with a checklist of 
relevant attributes which is conducive to em- 
pirical studies (84, p. 255). Anne Roe, in her 
exhaustive survey, can find only three minor 
studies comparing test scores of business 
executives with those of other groups (89, 
p. 184). 

Some inferences can be drawn from Mc- 
Clelland’s test of achievement needs. It con- 
sists of showing pictures of two or three peo- 
ple in unstructured situations, letting the 
observer guess what is going on, and then 
counting the number of times references to 
competitive situations or ambitious goals 
are made (107). In an unpublished paper 
McClelland argues that his test will success- 
fully single out business talent (83), He lists 
studies showing that students scoring high 
on need for achievement prefer risky occu- 
pations of a business nature, that ethnic 
groups known for their business acumen 
score higher on these tests, and that coun- 
tries where the stories told to children have 
a high “achievement content” have a higher 
rate of economic progress. The author pro- 

1 The material here covers the full variety of 
disposition concepts laid out in a preceding section. 


My original plan to locate each study and idea in 
its proper “cell” turned out to be irritating rather 


. than helpful, but the reader who tries to do so 


himself may find it clarifying. I have attempted 
a fairly consistent terminology. 
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poses an interesting modification of aid to 
underdeveloped countries based on the idea 
of finding and developing people with high 
achievement-test scores.18 

The quality signified by the phrase “tol- 
erance of ambiguity” also calls for inquiry. 
The more difficult problems will more likely 
be referred to higher echelons. The ability 
to make decisions under such circumstances 
might well be correlated with one of the tests 
developed in the wake of Else Frenkel- 
Brunswik’s paper on “Tolerance toward 
Ambiguity as a Personality Variable” (70). 
The handling of underdefined problems has, 
incidentally, found attention in another field 
—the sociology of medical education. Renée 
Fox’s paper on “Training for Uncertainty” 
can be profitably read in the present con- 
text (69).79 

Rosenberg has, in a way, the most direct 
data, because he compares the dispositions 
of Cornell College students who intend to go 
into business with their classmates who have 
other plans (91). (He talks about attitudes 
and values, although it is not quite clear 
how he distinguishes between his two kinds 
of questionnaire items.) That these prospec- 
tive businessmen are less concerned with 
self-expression and more concerned with 
making money is not too surprising; that 
they stand between the engineers and the 
social worker in regard to “people orienta- 
tion” is less expected (91, chap. ii). But 
Rosenberg’s data acquire high significance 
when he shows how frequently money-mak- 
ing is seen as achieved through the use of 
questionable means rather than by the pro- 
verbial “hard work” (91, chap. viii). Rosen- 
berg’s wealth of data and subtlety of analysis 
cannot be reproduced; let me stress, how- 
ever, that he has reinterviewed part of his 
students so that he can study what deter- 
mines stability of occupational choice, and 
he pays special attention to the “reluctant 


138 The large group of McClelland’s collaborators 
has never tested businessmen directly, but I under- 
stand they intend to. 


* The recent “sharp increase in concern with the 
problem of creativity’ has completely excluded 
businessmen as an object of investigation (93). 
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businessmen” students, who know they will 
have to go into business, although they do 
not like it and have characteristics disposing 
them to other choices (91, chap. ix). 

The bulk of the literature has to do with 
the motivation of the businessman as a gen- 
eralized, driving, and time-spanning disposi- 
tion that is inferred either as a functional 
requirement of the job, as a consequence of 
its exercise, or as a personal characteristic 
necessary for success in it. For a first orienta- 
tion one finds very sophisticated ideas in 
many articles published by Fortune: Klaw 
on the “entrepreneurial ego” (78), Luce on 
the “character of the businessman” (82), 
and Stryker on the “emotionally stable” 
executive (94). While these articles are 
often based on extensive collections of ob- 
servations, the authors unfortunately do 
not tell enough about them to permit an 
evaluation of their judgment. 

The more conventional empirical studies 
show a surprising parallel to what in the con- 
sumer field we have met as motivation re- 
search, the product-consumer relation being 
replaced by the job-person relation. The 
relevant dispositions are brought to light by 
projective tests and detailed interviews; the 
“findings” are stimulating but unsupported 
generalizations strongly influenced by 
“depth psychology.” Thus Warner and 
Abegglen focus on the fact that the success- 
ful businessman, inasmuch as he comes from 
the lower strata, has gone through many 
phases of “departure and arrival,” moving 
from one job to the one next higher (95). 
His personal relations, therefore, are char- 
acterized by basic emotional coldness com- 
bined with an external ability to get along; 
and this in turn is traced to a childhood con- 
stellation with “negative feeling toward the 
mother as the figure who attempts to hold 
and control the son, and where the father 
seems in most cases to have been distant 
from the son” (95, p. 77). William E. Henry 
goes even further and claims that a “residual 
emotional tie [to the mother] seems con- 
tradictory to the necessary attitude of ac- 
tivity, progress and channeled aggression 
[and therefore accounts] systematically for 
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difficulty in the business situations” (75). 
The repeated word “seems” is a substitute 
for a frank acknowledgment of the tremen- 
dous difficulties that an empirical test of 
such ideas entails and reinforces the parallel 
with the practices of commercial motivation 
research. 

Even when a political scientist explores 
the “business mind,” he is inclined to resort 
to what one might call high-level motivation 
research. In studying reactions to govern- 
ment regulations, Lane derives from a score 
of detailed interviews the businessman’s 
need for deference and self-respect and his 
cathartic aggression when his ego is threat- 
ened by bureaucratic interference; the self- 
image of the businessman is repeatedly in- 
voked (80). Ļane’s study contains a great 
deal of solid material from which he draws 
sound and important practical conclusions; 
quoted here are only those parts of his com- 
pact report which show how, on each level 
of action, the same effort has developed. It 
is an effort to relate the specific feature of 
an “outside” object—a product, the govern- 
ment—to pertinent dispositions of actors by 
essentially tentative and as yet untestable 
procedures. I know of only one case in which 
precise measurement was made of a disposi- 
tion—a frame of reference—within the con- 
text of a business situation: representatives 
of labor and management, involved in a dis- 
pute, looked at photographs of men who 
varied in their conventional attractiveness 
and who were alternately designated as labor 
leaders or as business executives (73). A 
tough-looking character was designated by ~ 
labor leaders as “arrogant” if he was be- 
lieved to a be a businessman and “energetic” 
if he was thought a labor leader. Inversely, 
the business people described him as “power- 
ful-looking” in the former case and “crude” 
in the latter. All other combinations of looks, 
description, and judgment corresponded to 
the expectation suggested by this one ex- 
ample. 

Historical and comparative studies of the 
role of the entrepreneur in economic devel- 
opment are providing an additional souree 
for motivational ideas. A quotation from 
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Redlich’s survey of the pertinent literature 
on the diverse origins and variant forms of 
business leadership is characteristic: 


The profit motive itself is but a historical 


category and is always coupled with other mo- - 


tives. Simply holding out the prospect of profit 
will hardly move an indigenous trader or money 
lender to become a modern industrialist or 
banker. But nationalism added to the urge for 
profit may suffice, as it did in Japan by 1870; 
and so may the desire to rise high in society, as 
in the same country by 1900. Indian conditions 
indicate that a specific family structure may 
prove favorable to the emergence of business 
leadership, and by some strange twist certain 
religious creeds may unexpectedly provide a 
stimulus, as in Western countries in the case 
of the Puritans [88, p. 187]. 


This statement obviously deals with the 
kind of motivation that is supposedly often 
found among businessmen or that may be 
assessed as a motive in empirical studies of 
their career choices. But it implicitly chal- 
lenges the idea that this disposition is identi- 
cal with the narrow goal of making money, 
something I doubt has ever been seriously 
claimed even by theoretical economists. In- 
stead it points to the “coupling” of several 
“motives.” There is no difficulty in assuming 
that a variety of dispositions may be char- 
acteristic of businessmen and correlated with 
success’ in their pursuits. If one were to 
analyze specific decisions, a number of such 
dispositions could, no doubt, be assessed as 
motives, just as a consumer could be in- 
fluenced by, say, a sequence of media in the 
course of a purchase. Finally, some of these 
effective dispositions could be more socially 
required and rewarded than others—this 
role of “values” in this sense is the main 
theme of Parsons’ “motivation of economic 
activities” (87), 

Our interest in this broad-gauged ap- 
proach to the enterpreneur”® lies in the fact 

Tt is best represented by the journal Explo- 
rations in Entrepreneurial History, which has many 
contributions of sociological interest and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, probably represents the closest alliance 
between history and sociology. I use the terms 
“businessman,” “manager,” and “entrepreneur” 
interchangeably, although in other contexts dis- 
tinctions would be relevant. 
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that it suggests some empirical studies and 
throws new light on some traditional theo- 
retical ideas. If the attitudes, favorable 
traits, and successful combinations of goals 
of businessmen varied in different historical 
situations, then the same should be true in 
the various sectors of the complex map of 
modern American business. It is quite likely 
that various types of industries, businesses 
of different sizes, and more or less central- 
ized organizations require various kinds of 
leadership. In various phases of industrial 
development different types of background 
are more likely to lead to top positions. 
When the company is young, its president is 
likely to be an engineer; as production prob- 
lems are solved, the sales executive is likely 
to come to the top; as government plays an 
increasingly large role in business affairs, 
the lawyer receives his chance for advance- 
ment. Each shift should bring with it new 
problems in the relations between the top 
executives, on the one hand, and different 
technical and social aspects of the organiza- 
tion, on the other. All through recent history 
the number of variables a businessman has 
had to take into account has steadily in- 
creased. Historical and comparative studies 
will sensitize us to the way various business 
situations may differently affect the type of 
men likely to be successful. For specific leads 
one might consult the business history of 
Gras (72) or the anthropological survey of 
Belshaw (65). 

From the theoretical side the modern com- 
parative approach represents an interesting 
development or even inversion of Max 
Weber’s ideas. He investigated what reli- 
gious ideas of the Orient inhibited the de- 
velopment of a capitalistic economy; the 
new problem is to see what other ideologies 
do or do not contribute to economic develop- 
ment. Recent history has raised the problem 
of whether the Puritan ethic and further 
economic growth are not contradictory and 
whether new types of “motivations” instead 
have become a consequence and a require- 
ment of modern technological and organiza- 
tional change. i 

In this country the graduate business 
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school increasingly supplies personnel for 
large corporations and becomes part of the 
independent businessman’s biography. Some 
of these schools’ educational problems can 
be gleaned from a symposium on profes- 
sional education organized by the Carnegie 
Corporation (67). The function of sociology 
in all professional training, which Young 
has emphasized, deserves special inquiry in 
the case of business education because its 
goals and strategies are less firmly agreed 
upon (96). A large-scale study extending 
over several years should be sponsored, pat- 
terned, and designed along the lines of the 
study of medical schools currently being 
undertaken by Merton and his associates. 
They focus on the attitudes which these 
schools engender and the way they socialize 
students for their future role (86). 


THE BUSINESSMAN’S ROLE 


A social activity is called a “role” when 
attention focuses on customary ways of dis- 
charging it, on the expectations that various 

’ social groups have about it, and on the links 
it has with other aspects of the social fabric. 
I cannot even begin to apply seriously the 
rapidly developing field of role theory to the 
growing diversity of business activities, but 
for purposes of exemplification, however, I 
shall single out a few characteristic prob- 
lems which might find their place in a future 
systematic approach. These will deal with 
(a) a change in performance of roles; (b) 
some tensions arising from intrinsic require- 
ments of roles; (c) conflicting expectations; 
and (d) an issue derived from the business- 
man’s role in the economic system viewed as 
a broader institution. 

a) The function of the entrepreneur has 
been discussed in a practically inexhaustible 
literature within which three main emphases 
can be distinguished. Administrative theory 
has stressed the function of the businessman 
in co-ordinating the different parts of the 
business organization, and considerable de- 
scriptive material is available. Economic 
theorists have discussed businessmen’s will- 
‘ingness to fake risks, mainly in connection 
with theories of profit or, more generally, 
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the allocation of rewards. Little empirical re- 
search seems to have resulted from this ap- 
proach; recent mathematical work on “deci- 
sion under risk” appears to have little rela- 
tion to the classical form of the discussion. 

Economic historians have stressed the 
innovating elements in the businessmen’s 
role. On this point the sociologist has some- 
thing to say because of changes which have 
come about in recent times. A few decades 
ago a great premium was placed on the abil- 
ity to think of new products, to anticipate 
organizational difficulties in time, and to be 
farsighted enough to predict changes in 
market conditions. Today each of these areas: 
is the object of continuous study, often by 
commercial groups specializing in these 
services. As a result, the executives of big 
corporations are today besieged by repre- 
sentatives of agencies which have studied 
their needs for development of products, 
which—in the hope of obtaining a new client 
—have invested in a human relations study 
of the firm, and which would include in their 
package one of the many existing market 
forecasts. Where previously the innovating 
vision was crucial, what matters today is 
the ability to keep track of all these develop- 
ments, to make the best purchase in their 
market, or to organize research and develop- 
ment divisions within the company. 

This shift in the way the businessman dis- 
charges his innovating function has led to 
several new lines of social inquiry. For one, 
industrial research organizations have them- 
selves been studied.#! But, strangely enough, 
sociologists have neglected the social re- 
search work which is going on in industrial 
firms, in advertising agencies, and in uni- 
versity institutes conducting research for 
business firms. The latter provide an espe- 
cially interesting problem because they 
themselves represent a real innovation with- 
in the academic structure and undoubtedly 
have begun to affect sociological training 
practices. Second, the process of change it- 
self has received detailed attention, espe- 
cially in the case-study tradition of the Har- 
vard Business School (116, 127, 128). But 


* For an informative summary see Pelz (56). 
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here, again, only one part of the picture has 
been examined. Most of this material focuses 
on the consequences which a change might 
have for an organization, a concern which 
is understandable from a social relations 
point of view. But the sources of the change 
and the processes by which it came about 
have been neglected. 

b) Another set of problems arises when 
the requirements of an occupation conflict 
with the individual’s dispositions, whether 
these are personal attitudes or culturally 
induced values. During the McCarthy peri- 
od, for instance, many officers of the broad- 
casting companies experienced great tension 
between their personal convictions and the 
policy of their organizations to blacklist per- 
formers at the slightest suspicion of left- 
wing association. Jahoda reports in detail 
the reactions of these men of liberal back- 
grounds who were charged with carrying out 
the company’s policies (77). One knows 
only from hearsay about the problem of 
those of the ten thousand editors of indus- 
trial house organs who are by definition 
agents of their firms but whose journalistic 
training exalts an unbiased presentation of 
facts. Similarly, the country store owner 
finds himself torn between the claims of 
manufacturers and the interests of his cus- 
tomers, who are also his neighbors. So, too, 
Krugman has reported some evidence of the 
conflicts experienced by insurance salesmen 
who must continuously invade the privacy 
of other people and whose success therefore 
depends upon the violation of a major social 
taboo (79) .?? 

An especially interesting case in point is 
the small: businessman, whom Mayer has 
studied in some detail (85). While in previ- 
ous examples motivations conflicted with oc- 
cupational realities, in this instance they 
degenerate in an occupational vacuum. The 

= Insurance salesmen, though employees of their 
companies, need the skills of an independent entre- 
preneur. Data about their work are available in the 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association’s 
continuing industry-wide studies; the material that 


if publishes in its yearly Digest deserves sociologi- 
cal reanalysis. 
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desire to have a business of one’s own is still 
very widespread, especially among the work- 
ing class, but the chances of continuing suc- 
cess are slim. This affects the nature of the 
desire itself. Only half of the people who 
would like to go into a business of their own 
think that realistically this would be possi- 
ble; when asked whether hard work is likely 
to help toward this goal, many feel that this 
is so, in general, but express great skepticism 
about their own success. The whole situation 
is “likely to mislead and misdirect the aspi- 
rations of millions of people who cherish an 
outdated concept of business opportunity, 
resulting inevitably in frustration.” Mayer 
stresses how little is known about “entries 
and discontinuances, because individual 
cases have not yet been studied in sufficient 
number or detail.” One might give special 
attention to marginal cases like automobile 
dealers, who, while in a business of their own, 
are dependent upon the car manufacturers 
(90). 

c) We come next to the effects of conflict- 
ing reference groups.” The salaried profes- 
sional whose loyalty is split between his 
company and his profession is by now a well- 
established object of sociological concern. 
To him we might add the businessman who, 
after a stint in Washington, feels uneasy 
about his local trade association because he 
cannot unreservedly condemn government 
interference in business affairs or the broad- 
caster whose educated friends blame him for 
the lowbrow programs he permits on his net- 
work. 

Inversely, business groups are often the 
objects of divergent expectations. The mass 
media are a good case in point. Parents and 
teachers expect them to fulfil a cultural and 
educational mission, while the majority of 
the audience just want to be entertained. 
The criticism which liberal intellectuals di- 
rect against the industry is especially bitter 
because they feel that they really have pro- 
vided the masses with the leisure and the 
money which now are dissipated (81). The 

= Cf, reference above to the influence of the re- 


search men in business organizations upon mana- 
gerial decisions. 
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fervor of a few decades ago to enact social 
legislation or curb monopolies seems today 
to be channeled into deploring the low level 
of mass culture. An analysis of the contro- 
versy would provide a fine contribution to 
Hughes’s recent theory of “mandates and 
licenses” (76). According to him, every oc- 
cupation has the right to “carry out certain 
activities rather different from those of other 
people” and at the same time the duty “to 
define—not merely for themselves but for 
others as well—proper conduct with respect 
to the matters concerned in their work.” The 
commercial broadcaster feels that he is en- 
titled to act according to business principles 
in an area in which parents and teachers 
have traditionally set the standards. Both 
sides exclude the government as an arbiter 
because in the communication of ideas—in 
contrast to physical communication—it is 
not supposed to be competent. The result is 
an uneasy equilibrium that some writers, 
such as Laski in his discussion of mass 
media, have admired as “the self-correcting 
mechanism” of the American system (122), 
while others, such as van den Haag, have 
deplored because it “impoverishes life with- 
out leading to contentment” (131). 

There are other types of economic activi- 
ties which, in a more or less intangible way, 
are “affected by public interest” and thus 
make for complexities in the role of the busi- 
nessman. Housing is certainly one. The 
claimed fiduciary role of the banker is prob- 
ably another, and Argyris has shown some 
of the consequences this has for the selection 
of and the social relations among its person- 
nel (63). What Hughes has described as the 
“sociology of work,” however, deserves a 
more extensive application to business occu- 
pations than it has found so far. Situations 
tangential to a businessman’s main work 
should not be excluded from consideration. 
How does he behave when he is on the board 
of a hospital or is a trustee of a university? 
Does he follow his usual pattern, or does he 
look for compensatory satisfactions? At this 
moment many philanthropic organizations 
resound with the conflict between those who 
favor separate fund-raising and those who 


prefer a central community chest; if one fol- 
lows the argument, one notices that some 
board members believe that competition, as 
in business, is most productive here. Others 
look for a different atmosphere when they 
turn to civic activities. This is the type of 
occasion which ought to be rich in research 
opportunities. 

d) If the notion of role is extended some- 
what, one can, finally, raise the following 
question: With what restrictions is the 
American businessman faced today, and 
how, on the other hand, is his situation facili- 
tated? Let us approach the matter in an in- 
direct way. 

There is some literature comparing Euro- 
pean and American managerial practices 
(74, 92). The observers generally agree that 
remnants of a “feudal social structure” in 
Europe fetter the full development of Ameri- 
can-type efficiency. Recruitment to top posi- 
tions is affected by family connections and 
restricted to a small upper stratum. As a 
consequence, even in larger corporations 
staff work is less extensive, and the top ex- 
ecutives, forced to undertake activities 
themselves, feel reluctant to expand their 
enterprises. At the same time it is expected 
that economic success will be accompanied 
by more general cultural activities. Thus 
“the social order in France has in some meas- 
ure undervalued the very prizes and penal- 
ties that have urged on the capitalistic 
process” (92, p. 16). By contrast, in the 
United States the historical circumstances 
led to recruitment policies as well as a gen- 
eral value system which were favorable to 
rapid industrialization and economic growth. 

Now let us assume for the moment that a 
historian two hundred years hence again 
asks what relation there was between social 
structure and economic institutions here in 
the mid-twentieth century. He will first 
notice that American businessmen began 
then to find themselves handicapped by the 
remnants of an older social structure. Be- 
cause “free enterprise” had made the coun- 
try great, they considered the trend toward 
a national ‘organization of economic re 
sources a threat to their interests. Just as 
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feudal ghosts kept the European business- 
man from developing full administrative 
efficiency, so the ghosts of an earlier capi- 
talism Jed his American counterpart a few 
decades later to waste resources in trying to 
block social legislation, in accepting govern- 
ment regulations only under duress, and in 
supporting political parties which had lost 
their own grass roots. However, this resist- 
ance was not universal. In some parts of the 
business community the new social values 
had “become so widely accepted that the 
costs of achieving them had become part of 
the normal cost of business and therefore 
recoverable through price” (66, p. 40). The 
historian would want to know more precisely 
in which groups and by what steps this “new 


look” of business developed. He will blame 
today’s sociologists for not providing him 
with better studies on this issue. And he will 
be irked by a strange question which was 
raised at the time: Do the so-called progres- ` 
sive business leaders really mean it? Who 
asked whether Weber’s early capitalists 
“really meant” their fusion of business and 
religion? But after some thought the future 
historian will realize that his criticism is 
facile, because he will know how things 
turned out. Today, however, we do not know 
whether the managerial revolution will lead 
to a new postcapitalistic economy or to a 
perversion of democracy by a politico-eco- 
nomic power elite. Appropriately, these re- 
flections are interrupted on a note of doubt. 
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COLUMBIA UNIvegsiTy 


SOCIOLOGY AND HISTORY; THEORY AND PRACTICE* 


KURT H. WOLFF 


ABSTRACT 


A few of the discussions of the relation between sociology and history consider historiography not as 
science but as practice, and history as the schoolmaster of mankind. This and related contrasts suggest 
that sociologists formulate their theory on the basis of a historical diagnosis of our time—a practical con- 
cern—and in the face of the overwhelmingly practical character of history and the realization that one of 
the most haunting meanings of history today is that of history as terror. 


In discussing the large topic of sociology 
and history with sociologists, it is hardly 
necessary, at least not at the start, to pre- 
sent an array of conceptions of sociology. 
Instead, I shall begin with, some observa- 
tions on history. 

I 


The most obvious observation is the dis- 
tinction, sometimes overlooked, between— 
in W. H. Walsh’s formulation—history as 
“the totality of past human actions,” or his- 
tory proper, and history as “the narrative 
or account we construct of them now,’ or 
historiography. In this distinction, the last 
word, “now,” is of an importance that Walsh 
seems not to have accorded it; for if it were 
left out of the second definition, the dis- 
tinction between it and the first would disap- 
pear, inasmuch as narratives or accounts 
surely belong among human actions. Thus 
past historiography, or historiography ac- 
complished, is part of history proper; or 
only historiography-in-the-making is histo- 
riography, since once made, it is history. 

Now, in the first place, the present moves 
ineluctably, not, as it is so often put, into 

* Revision and expansion of a paper read at the 
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+ W., H. Walsh, An Introduction to Philosophy of 
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At the University Press, 1933), p. 93, discussed by 
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the future, but into the past.? As you read 
this sentence, “now’—the “now,” once 
spoken, no longer is—it was becoming past; 
as I am writing the history of yesterday, 
even of today, my historiography is becom- 
ing part of the “time” in which it was writ- 
ten, part of history. Yet not all of me, not 
all of man and mankind, is historical; not 
all of us is composed of an ever receding 
present and an ever growing past; not all 
of us is intrinsically temporal. There are 
situations, for instance, in which we forget 
time, in which, were we reminded of it, we 
should be struck as if by an incongruous 
and irrelevant noise; for example, the situ- 
ation in which we think. When we think, we 
make connections that are not temporal. 
They are logical. Their judge is not time 
but logic or reason, which apply atemporal 
standards of judgment. Thoughts, ideas, 
their connections, their judgment, and its 
standards are atemporal. This does not 
mean that they are timeless. For, obviously, 
they change in time. Ineluctably, they are 
located in time. Causal sequences are tem- 
poral; sequences of ideas are not.® 

But, in the second place, we have just 
seen that ideas are parts not only of atem- 
poral, acausal sequences but also of tempo- 
ral, causal sequences, being causes and thus 
having effects, being effects and thus having 
causes. As I am thinking, my idea, willy- 

? Cf. Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, The Purpose 


of History (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1916), pp. 36—40. 


*Cf. Robert M. Maclver, Social Causation 
(Boston: Ginn & Co., 1942), pp. 21-22. 
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nilly, becomes part of the past and only 
thus takes on the character of a candidate 
in a causal sequence. While I am thinking 
it, it is wholly atemporal, wholly caught 
in the realm of ideas, wholly outside the 
realm of time. But, once thought, it can 
be inspected—I or somebody else can in- 
spect it and can ask not only logical, but 
also causal, temporal questions about it. One 
can ask not only such atemporal questions 
as these: What are its premises? Is it con- 
sistent with them? What are its implica- 
tions? Now that it is before us, no longer in 
the making but made past, we also can ask 
temporal questions such as these: How did 
I get this idea? What effect may its commu- 
nication have? In the present’s moving into 
the past, ideas take on the dimensions of 
causality and temporality. If this were not 
so, historiography of whatever subject mat- 
ter, including intellectual historiography or, 


as it is usually called, intellectual “history,” ’ 


‘ would not be possible. And historiography, 
as we have already seen, has this character- 
istic of all ideas, that in the making, it is 
only an atemporal, acausal process of ideas 
but that, once made, it is also a temporal 
event which has its cause and its effect. 

A third observation which has to do with 
the movement of the present into the past 
concerns a distinction between theory and 
practice. Theory is looking, contemplating; 
practice is doing, acting, making. And, as 
attitudes, the two--theory and practice— 
are not differentiated in the present. They 
become differentiated only by the present’s 
moving into the past. Whether I am think- 
ing a thought or making a tool, my attitude 
is inextricably both watchful, inspecting, re- 
flecting, and fashioning, changing, combin- 
ing, recombining. Although my purpose may 
be predominantly theoretical or predomi- 
nantly practical, in the present, even if I am 
conscious of purpose, purpose is an atempo- 


ral element in an atemporal complex. But, ` 


once I have thought the idea or done or 
made the thing, the thought—as we have 
already seen—and the deed or product be- 
come links in a causal chain and may bè in- 


spected in reference to their effects in the 
realms of both ideas and actions. What is 
more, they may be inspected in reference to 
other men’s ideas or actions or to my own. 
H I look at them wholly in reference to other 
men, I am, whatever else I may be, not prac- 
tical. For I exclude from my reference the 
core of the present, which is myself. Full 
practice is acting on theory, on my theory, 
my looking, contemplating. This is ex- 
pressed, even if elliptically or inaccurately, 
in the saying that the theorist is the most 
practical of men. 

The past, then, with which historiography 
deals may be approached as a reservoir of 
atemporal ideas or of causal sequences, and 
it may be approached theoretically or prac- 
tically. If we take atemporal ideas out of the 
past in which we find them (rather than 
think them ourselves), we may deal with 
them either atemporally, in logical analysis, 
or else in their temporal dimension. And we 
may deal with them in their temporal dimen- 
sion either in explicit causal analysis, that 
is, explanation, or in implicit causal analysis 
or, as we might call it, probability analysis. 
And so for our dealings with causal se- 
quences; for we may take them, too, as 
atemporal ideas or in their temporality. All 
these dealings are theoretical, for in all of 
them I look to see and understand relations 
and phenomena. They are practical if I un- 
dertake them in order to learn about myself 
as a person who must act. In this case I deal 
with ideas atemporally, yet not in logical 
analysis but in ontological, moral, or aes- 
thetic analysis, and I deal with causal se- 
quences, in explanations or probability 
analyses or other interpretations, in order 
the better to understand myself as a person 
who must act and the time in which I live 
and must act. Intellectual disciplines, such 
as the various branches of philosophy, his- 
toriography, and social science, have, of 
course, not developed according to this 
scheme of distinctions and relations, for 
their development has surely not resulted, 
as this scheme has, from an observation of 
the relations between present and past ané 
attendant observations of ideas and causal 
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Sequehces and of theory and practice. 
John C. McKintiey writes: 


It is obvious that the research tasks of so- 
ciology and history are different as disciplines, 
for their procedures answer to their respective 
research purposes. Nevertheless, since all data 
are historical in one sense, the data of history 
and sociology are the same. The logical differ- 
ence liés in what they do with the data. The re- 
search task of the sociologist is to generalize; 
that of the historian, to individualize. ... The 
historian is concerned with processes and struc- 
tures that are singulaf if their space-time occur- 
rence; hence he does not conceive of them as 
being repeatable, whereas the sociologist adopts 
the opposite view: The sociologist is concerned 
with the repetitive and constant factors, or ten- 
dencies to regularity, of human society.* 

IL. ° 

Many other writers who discuss the relations 
between sociology and historiography like- 
wisé follow, morë or less closely, the dis- 
tinctions made by Windelband, Rickert, 
Dilthey, Troeltsch, and others between soci- 
ology as generalizing (nomothetic, a Natur- 
wissenschaft) and history as particularizing 
or individualizing (idiographic, a Geistes- 
wissenschaft) ® 

Still others are not so much concerned 
with analyzing the nature of the two disci- 
plines as with pointing out or advocating the 
advantages of their co-operation. Thus Ar- 
hold M: Rose reminds sociologists that in 
some branchés of their science (e.g.; the 
Study of social change, social movements; 

* John C. McKinney, “Methodology, Procedures, 
and Techniques in Sociology,” in Howard Becker 
and Alvin Boskoff (eds.), Modern Sociological 
Theory in Continuity and Change (New York: 
Dryden Press, 1957), pp. 228-29. 


5 See, eg. Nicholas S. Timasheff, Sociological 
Theory: Its Nature and Growth (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1955), pp. 5-7; Karl 
R. Popper, Thè Poverty of Historicism (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957), esp. pp. 143-47; 
Moriis Ginsberg, “History and Sociology” (1932), 
in On the Diversity of Morals (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1957), esp. p. 179. Cf. also S. F. Nadel, 
The F. oundations of Social Anthropology (Glericoé, 
DL: Free Press, 1951), pp. 8-17 (“Anthropology, 
Sociology, and History”); TalcotteParsons, The 
Structure of Social Action (New York and Lon- 
don: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937), p. 771. 
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social trends, migration), . historical data 
alone provide content; that the investigation 
of national characteristics is impossible 
without recoutse to history; that “a knowl- 
edge of history is essential . . . in providing 

: a cultural premise for any hypothesis,”® 
that is, in making us realize that our find- 
ings, based as they are on culture- and time- 
bound data, have no trans-cultural and 
trans-temporal validity; and that we can 
léarn methods froni historians, the use of 
documents, for example, and the synthesis 
of wide varieties of facts. On the other hand, 
historians may learn from sociologists, 
among other things, the usefulness of such 
techniques as descriptive statistics and con- 
tent analysis, some concepts and findings, 
and the relevance of grasping contemporary 
phenomena for studying past periods. Simi- 
larly, though in more general terms, Maurice . 
Mandelbaum says: 


History . . . depends for the furtherance of 
its analysis upon principles which only sociology 
and the other theoretical social sciences can dis- 
close; sociology depends upon historical investi- 
gation for the material upon which it works, 
examining and coniparing historical instances 
in order to discover the laws which may be im- 
plicit within them.” 


What is common to all these disquisitions 
is their positing historiography and sociol- 
ogy as having co-ordinate status, neither oc- 
cupying a position which is in any sense 
preferred. Not so, however, for Franz Op- 
penheimer. For him, the two are not équally 
legitimate scientific enterprises, one seeking 


€ Arnold M. Rose, “The Relationship between 
History and Sociology,” Alpha Kappa Deltan, 
XXVI (Spring, 1956), p. 33. Cf. also Kenneth E. 
Bock’s analysis of the pervasive and unexamined 
acceptance by social scientists of evolutionism in 
The Acceptance of Histories: Toward a Perspec- 
tive for Social Science (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1956), esp. chap. 
vii, p. 116. 

1 Maurice Mandelbaum, The Problem of Histori- 
cal Knowledge: An Answer to Relativism (New 
York: Liveright Publishing Corp., 1938), p. 265; 
also cf. Richard Hofstadter, “History and the So- 
cial. Sciences,” in Fritz Stern (ed.), The Varieties 
of History: From Voltaire to the Present (New 
York: Meridian Books, 1956), pp. 359~70. 
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the particular or unique and past, the other, 
the regular or general and atemporal. For, 
in contrast to sociology, historiography is 
not a science at all. Nor, for that matter, is 
it an art. Instead, it is a “descriptive doc- 
trine of the ideal.” This conception, Oppen- 
heimer believes, “fits in beautifully with the 
very common idea that history should and 
can be the schoolmaster of mankind... 
[and] even better with the utterances of 
important historians and philosophers of 
history.® 

The distinction between Oppenheimer’s 
conceptions of history and historiography 
and the conceptions mentioned ahove is that 
Oppenheimer’s is practical, while the others 
are theoretical. Oppenheimer’s is the concep- 
tion of a man who is “doing,” “making,” 
“acting,” who must act, whereas the concep- 
tions referred to previously are those of men 
who “look” and “contemplate.” As Oppen- 
heimer says, there are many historians and 
philosophers of history who hold a practical 
view of their subject. Thus, for Arthur 
Child, a more recent writer, “practical his- 
tory” is “an imitation of the processes of 
decision . . . a choosing once more among 
alternative lines of conduct which them- 
selves, in deliberation, are evaluated,” and 
the historian’s assessments form a part “of 
that massive disputation, of that vaster dia- 
lectic, within which society as a whole dis- 
cusses the problem of its practice.’ 

And of particular relevance for our pur- 
poses, there is R. G. Collingwood, who asks, 
“What is history for?” and answers: 

“for” human self-knowledge. . . . [And know- 
ing] yourself means knowing, first, what it is to 
be a man; secondly, knowing what it is ta be 
the kind of man you are; and thirdly, knowing 
what it is to be the man you are and nobody else 
is. Knowing yourself means knowing what you 
can do; and since nobody knows what he can 


do until he tries, the only clue to what man can 
do is what man has done. The value of history, 


8 Franz Oppenheimer, “History and Sociology,” 
in William Fielding Ogburn and Alexander Golden- 
weiser (eds.), The Social Sciences and Their Inter- 
relations (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927), 


pp. 227, 228. 


then, is that it teaches us what man has done 
and thus what man is.1° 

This statement assigns to the study of his- 
tory the task of throwing light on man’s 
house with its three mansions (mankind, 
group, and individual) and, by implication, 
of applying what changes such illumination 


“may entail, This is the same house that ap- 


pears in another contemporary, but ahistori- 
cal, theory of personality. There we find, for 
instance, the proposition that “every man is 
in certain respects a. like all other men, b. 
like some other men, c. like no other man.”’!+ 


Til 


To sharpen and enrich the distinction be- 
tween practice and theory as it bears on the 
relations between history and sociology, two 
other contrasts, in addition to that between 
a practical view of man and a theoretical 
view of personality, may be mentioned. The 
first is that between a practical and a theo- 


? Arthur Child, “History as Practical,” Philo- 
sophical Quarterly, IV (July, 1954), 209 and 215. 
Important but little noted among similarly oriented 
writers is Georg Simmel, who is not treated in this 
respect by Mandelbaum (op. cit, pp. 101-19). 
Among Simmel’s writings on history, see particu- 
larly “Vom Wesen des historischen Verstehens” 
(1918), reprinted in Brücke und Tür, ed. Michael 
Landmann, in collaboration with Margarete Sus- 
man (Stuttgart: K. F. Koehler Verlag, 1957), spe- 
cifically pp. 59-82. 

See also Child, “Five Conceptions of History,” 
Ethics, LXVIII (October, 1957), 28-38, and, for 
“history as imitation,” ibid., pp. 28-30, and “His- 
tory as Imitation,” Philosophical Quarterly, TI 
(July, 1952), 193-208, and Mircea Eliade, The 
Myth of the Eternal Return (1949), trans, Willard 
R. Trask (New York: Pantheon Books, 1954), esp. 
pp. 34-35. 


2° Collingwood, of. cit., p. 10. Cf. Karl Marx, 
Selected Writings in Sociology and Social Philoso- 
phy, ed. with an introduction and notes by T. B. 
Bottomore and Maximilien Rubel, trans. T. B. Bot- 
tomore (London: Watts & Co., 1956), p. 72; and 
Friedrich Nietzsche, “The Use and Abuse of His- 
tory” [1874], in Thoughts Out of Season, trans. 
Adrjan Collins (Edinburgh and London: T. N. 
Foulis, 1910), p. 16. 


“4 Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray, “Per- 
sonality Formation: The Determinants,” in Kluck- 
hohn and Mitrray (eds.), Personality in Nature 
Society, and Culture (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1948), p. 35. 
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retical use of “pluralism.” In the context of 
Frederick Woodbridge’s The Purpose of 
History, the “pluralism of history” means 
that “a single purpose is not discoverable” 
in history but that “there are many pur- 
poses,” and that, for man, “the study of his 
own history is his congenial task to which 
all his knowledge of other histories is con- 
tributory; and for him the conscious, reflec- 
_tive, and intelligent living of his own history 
is his congenial purpose.”*? Compare this 
with Mandelbaum’s “historical pluralism,”13 
which “consists in the view that . . . we shall 
always find that in themselves all of ... 
[the] components [of the historical process] 
are not related to each other in any save a 
temporal manner.” Clearly, Woodbridge’s 
interest in the purpose of hiséory, as serving 
a practical end, contrasts with the interest of 
Mandelbaum and others in the methodol- 
ogy of history as serving theoretical ends. 
The second contrast is that between the 
typical contemporary social-scientific stud- 
ies of national character on behalf of theo- 
retical interests and Américo Castro’s study 
of a given people’s “dwelling-place of life” 
and “living structure” on behalf of practical 
interests. By “dwelling-place of life,” Castro 
means “the fact of living within certain vital 
possibilities (preferences) and impossibili- 
ties (reluctances)”; by “living structure,” 
“the mode according to which men live with- 
in this dwelling-place.” It is his conception 
of history which imposes the investigation 
of these two aspects of a people. For, in 
history, on Castro’s view, “are realized .. . 
man’s possibilities for achieving great deeds 
and works that endure and radiate their 
values afield . . . that can affect the mind, 
the imagination, or the soul.”44 Thus what 
Castro is arguing is that we study history 
in order to learn who we are by realizing 
what various kinds of men, of our own and 


2 Woodbridge, op. cit., pp. 49, 57. 

1! Mandelbaum, op. cit, p. 274. Similarly, David 
Bidney, “On the So-called Anti-evolutionary Fal- 
lacy: A Reply to Leslie White,” American Anthro- 
pologist, XLVIII (April-June, 1946), 293, quoted 
án Bock, op. cit., p. 119. S 

4% Américo Castro, The Structure of Spanish 
History, trans. Edmund L. King (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 19549, pp. 33, 31. 
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other kinds, have been. And this is what 
Collingwood and Woodbridge say, the form- 
er focusing on universal and particular man; 
the latter, on universal and particular his- 
tory. The practical sides of these three con- 
trasts show kinship—as do, from the stand- 
point of practice, their theoretical sides. 


IV 


All this is not to suggest, not even indi- 
rectly, the abandoning of sociology con- 
ceived as a theoretical discipline, or a plea 
for “historical sociology.” The first may be 
eliminated by saying that I advocate, not the 
abandoning of theoretical concerns, but 
their formulation on the basis of a historical 
diagnosis of our time,” that is, on the basis 
of a practical concern. Such a program, far 
from contaminating or weakening the two 
components of sociology, purifies and 
strengthens each. And while neither can be 
eliminated, either can be and has been 
played down, exaggerated, and otherwise 
sinned against. In the most recent past, the 
sinning has been done more against the prac- 
tical than the theoretical component. Yet a 
practical concern, surely, gave rise to soci- 
ology in the first place, whether our disci- 
pline is said to begin with Hobbes, Mon- 
tesquieu, or Comte, with the eighteenth- 
century philosophers of history, with the 
economists,+® or whenever else: always there 
were concrete phenomena of Western society 
which called for illumination and action, 
and this has been true for the further devel- 
opment of sociology until the last two or 
three decades.*” (As to this view, one of the 
most outstanding American sociologists in 
this “classical tradition” is C. Wright 

* Cf. Kurt H. Wolff, “Before and after Sociol- 


ogy,” Transactions of the Third World Congress of 
Sociology (1956), VII, 157. 


18 Cf. Karl Polanyi, The Great Transformation 
(1944) (Boston: Beacon Press, 1957), pp. 111-29. 


“Cf. John W. Bennett and Kurt H. Wolff, “To- 
ward Communication between Sociology and An- 
thropology,” in William L. Thomas, Jr. (ed.), 
Yearbook of Anthropology—1955 (New York: 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Re- 
search, 1955), p. 330; also in Thomas (ed.), Cur- 
rent Anthropology (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1956), p. 330; and Wolff, of. cit., p. 115. 
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Mills;!8 and some writers not specifically 
trained in sociology, such as David Riesman 
and William H. Whyte, Jr., share it more 
than many, if not the majority of, sociolo- 
gists. The widespread interest in the work of 
these men is, to the sociologist interested in 
a diagnosis of our time, an obvious problem 
for sociological investigation; but I am not 
aware of its having been explored.)?® 

The aims of historical sociology are not 
relevant here, except for the one which, in 
Raymond Aron’s interpretation, character- 
izes some of its German representatives 
(Oppenheimer, Alfred Weber, Mannheim, 
and Scheler), who consider sociology as 
“akin to a theory of universal history and as 
undertaking the tasks of the philosophy of 
history; namely, the provision of the answer 
to present anxieties out of the experience of 
the past.”?? In this country, on the other 
hand—to judge by the work of its foremost 
advocates, Howard Becker and Harry Elmer 
Barnes**—historical sociology consists in 
the attempt to discover regularities in the 
past and to derive generalizations from 
them. While in neither German nor Ameri- 
can usage can one easily distinguish histori- 
cal sociology from historiography or from 


* For his own assessment of the matter see his 
“TBM plus Reality plus Humanism Equals Soci- 
ology,” Saturday Review of Literature, May 1, 
1954, pp. 22 ff., and The Sociological Imagination 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1959). 


“1° Cf., Michael S. Olmsted’s remarks at the end 
of his review of John Kenneth Galbraith’s The 
Affluent Society, American Sociological Review, 
XXIII (December, 1958), 753. 


2 Raymond Aron, German Sociology (1936), 
trans. Mary and Thomas Bottomore (London: 
William Heinemann, 1957), p. 37. 


“foward Becker, “Historical Sociology,” in 
Harry Elmer Barnes, Howard Becker, and Frances 
Bennett Becker (eds.), Contemporary Social The- 
ory (New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1940), 
pp. 491-542; Howard Becker, Through Values to 
Social Interpretation (Durham, N.C.: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1950), pp. 128-88; and Harry Elmer 
Barnes, Historical Sociology: Its Origins and De- 
velopments (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1948). Similary, Howard E. Jensen, “Developments 
in Analysis of Social Thought,” in Becker and 
Boskoff, (eds.), of. cit., p. 53. Cf. also W. J. H. 
Sprott, Science and Social Action (Glencoe, HL: 
Free Press, 1954), pp. 123-40. 
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philosophy of history,?? the Americans evi- 
dently conceive it as predominantly theo- 
retical, whereas the Germans admit a practi- 
cal component of much greater significance. 

Oppenheimer—one of the German histor- 
ical sociologists treated by Aron—concludes 
his analysis of the relations between history 
and sociology by saying that “the writing of 
history ceases to be the opponent of sociol- 
ogy and becomes its subject of study”? 
Such a conception parallels Howard Jensen’s 
conception of the sociology of knowledge, 
which must “provide a sociological analysis 
of” the “history and present status” of gen- 
eral epistemology. Jensen sees far more 
clearly than did Oppenheimer (perhaps in 
part because of the intervening work of Karl 
Mannheim and the considerable critical dis- 
cussion of it) that this conception presup- 
poses the acceptance of “the autonomy of 
logical principles and the possibility that 
conceptual systems can transcend cultural 
relativity,” since otherwise, the sociology of 
knowledge (and, we may add, sociology in 
general) “undermines the basis of its own 
validity.”** Despite this acknowledgment, 
however, Jensen’s argument is what it in- 
tends to be, namely, theoretical. But what 
would a practical argument look like here? 


V 


I propose the practical argument to be the 
plea for raising questions in the face of the 
recognition of the overwhelmingly and ines- 


22 This, of several places in this brief essay, is 
perhaps the most plausible in which a more thor- 
oughgoing discussion would require the analysis of 
some of Hans Freyer’s writings, especially Soziolo- 
gie als Wirklichkeitswissenshaft (1930). Cf. Ernest 
Manheim, “The Sociological Theories of Hans 
Freyer: Sociology as Nationalistic Program of So- 
cial Action,” in Harry Elmer Barnes (ed.), An In- 
troduction to the History of Sociology (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1948, chap. xviii, pp. 
362-73; also W. E. Miihlmann, “Sociology in Ger- 
many: Shift in Alignment,” in Becker and Boskoff 
(eds.), op. cit., chap. xxiii, pp. 664-65; René König, 
“Germany,” in Joseph S. Roucek (ed.), Contem- 
porary Sociology (New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1958) PP- 788-89. 


2 Oppenheimer, of. cit., p. 230. 


2 Tensen, op. cit. p. 58. Cf. also, on pp. 55-56, 
his lucid critique of Mannheim’s “perspectivism.” 
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capably practical character of, not histori- 
ography, but history. For we are historical 
in the most practical sense—not exhaustive- 
ly so but much more profoundly and per- 
vasively so than our historical moment 
would grant us to see. Even so, we may real- 
ize that one of its most practical manifesta- 
tions is history as terror.” The terror of 
history follows from our failure to master 
our arsenal of machines. We have made it, 
but we understand it so little that it may 
well terrorize us. This moment of terror has 
not yet passed and shows not enough signs 
of passing for us to replace the conception 
of history as terror with another toward 
which we are drawn with equal force. We 
are, as Hannah Arendt has put it, “where 
man, wherever he goes, encounters only him- 
self,” where 


the Kantian and Hegelian way of becoming 
reconciled to reality through understanding the 
innermost meaning of the entire historical proc- 
ess seems to be quite as much refuted by our 
experience as the simultaneous attempt of prag- 
matism and utilitarianism to “make history” 
and impose upon reality the preconceived mean- 
ing and law of man.?6 


In the grasping of history, sociology ap- 
pears both impotent and arrogant, in need, 
therefore, of both strength and humility. 
Not that there are no strong and humble 
sociologists—Max Weber, surely, is one of 
them. He could, wrote the historian Fried- 
rich Meinecke, “motivate his unrealistic 
project of value-neutral historical research 
with the most value-laden goals: ‘I wish to 
see how much I can endure.’” But, as a 
whole man, even Weber was stronger and 
humbler than the prescriptions laid down in 
his methodological pronouncements.” 

In respect to the sociology of knowledge, 
a transformation from theory into practice is 
suggested by Mircea Eliade: 


It is certain that none of the historicistic 
philosophies is able to defend . . . [man] from 
the terror of history. We could even imagine a 


* Cf. Eliade, “The Terror of History,” of. cit. 
chap. iv, pp. 139-62. g 


= Hannah Arendt, “History and Immortality,” 
Partisan Review, XXIV (Winter, 1957), 34 and 31. 
e 


final attempt: [in order] to save history and 
establish an ontology of history, events would 
be regarded as a series of “situations” by virtue 
of which the human spirit should attain Knowl- 
edge of levels of reality otherwise inaccessible 
to it ... such a position affords a shelter from 
the terror of history only insofar as it postulates 
the existence at least of the Universal Spirit. ... 
It is only through some such reasoning that it 
would be possible to found a sociology of knowl- 
edge that should not lead to relativism and 
skepticism. The “influences”—economic, social, 
national, cultural—that affect “ideologies”... 
would not annul their objective value any more 
than the fever or the intoxication that reveals to 
a poet a new poetic creation impairs the value 
of the latter. [They] ... would, on the contrary, 
be occasions for envisaging a spiritual universe 
from new angles. But it goes without saying that 
a sociology of knowledge, that is, the study of 
the social conditioning of ideologies, could avoid 
relativism only by affirming the autonomy of 
the spirit—which, if we understand him aright, 
Karl Mannheim did not dare to affirm.?8 


The theoretical “autonomy of logical 
principles” of Jensen and others among 
Mannheim’s critics is here being trans- 
formed into the practical “autonomy of the 
spirit,” the attribute of a man who acts in 
a world that is common to men—past, pres- 
ent, and future. The former is what a man 
who looks and contemplates sees; the latter, 
what a man who must act acts on. How, as 
sociologists, must we learn to see? As prac- 
tical men; but this means as reasonable men. 
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2 Friedrich Meinecke, “Values and Causalities in 
History” (1928), trans. Julian H. Franklin, in 
Stern (ed.), of. cit., p. 284. The prescriptions may 
have had more influence on contempotary sociol- 
ogy than has that part of the man Max Weber 
which he himself did not admit into them; that 
part of Weber is alluded to by Meinecke when he 
contrasts Weber’s neutral project with his passion- 
ate goal. Cf. also Leo Strauss, Natural Right and 
History (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953), pp. 35-80. 


2 Bliade, op. cit., p. 159 and n. 15. This position 
is closer to Scheler’s than to Mannheim’s. Also cf. 
Kurt H. Wolff, “A Preliminary Inquiry into the 
Sociology of Knowledge from the Standpoint of 
the Study of Man,” in Scritti di sociologia e poh- 
tica in onore di Luigi Sturzo (Bologna: Nicola 
Zanichelli, 1953), III, esp. 612-18. 


A CROSS-CULTURAL STUDY OF STRUCTURE 
AND CONFLICT IN SOCIAL NORMS 


BARTLETT H. STOODLEY 


ABSTRACT 


A sample of American college students is compared with a sample of Filipino college students in a test 
situation involving conflict between universalistic and particularistic norms. More uniformity of expecta- 
tions, a smaller range of approved behavior, and less conflict were found among the Filipinos, and univer- 
salistic norms rather than particularistic relations exercised more “power” over them. Some relations be- 
tween social structure and industrialization in the Philippines are suggested. 


How do individuals in a society perceive 
the expectations of others about a concrete 
action? What consistency and range do they 
attribute to these expectations? What con- 
flicts exist between different sets of expecta- 
tions both bearing on the same concrete 
situation? The answers to these questions 
furnish us with quantitative data about so- 
cial structure and with indications of how 
problems for individual action may be gen- 
erated by aspects of social structure. 

Criticisms of Stouffer’s study of these 
questions have concentrated on the allega- 
tion that paper-and-pencil tests are no sub- 
stitute for real situations. These criticisms 
probably have more force with reference to 
the hypothetical action in the tests than the 
perception of the expectations of others. Not 
only does Stouffer’s design for the study of 
expectations have merit, but it also makes 
possible cross-cultural comparisons that 
would hardly be available in real-life situa- 
tions. The present study analyzes the results 

7 Cf. Samuel Stouffer, “An Analysis of Conflict- 
ing Social Norms,” American Sociological Review, 
XIV, No. 6 (December, 1949), 107-17. Stouffer 
with Toby tested certain personality hypotheses re- 
sulting from the above study in “Role Conflict and 
Personality,” American Journal of Sociology, LVI 
(March, 1951), 395—406. See also J, P. Sutcliffe and 
M. Haberman, “Factors Influencing Choice in Role 
Conflict Situations,” American Journal of Seciol- 
ogy, LVII (July, 1951), 48-49; Samuel A. Stouffer, 
“Reply to Korber” (letter to the editor), American 
Journal of Sociology, LYII (July, 1951), 49; J. W. 
Getzels and E. G. Guba, “Role, Role Conflict, and 
Effectiveness: An Empirical Study,” American So- 
ciological Review, XIX, No. 2 (April, 1954), 164- 
75. 
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of Stouffer’s design when adapted to a sam- 
ple of Filipinos. 


Christian Filipinos have a strong, ex- 
tended family*organization that commands 
the utmost loyalty.” Their wider social ar- 
rangements emphasize particularistic rela- 
tions in which the family is advanced 
through judicious selections of compadres 
and comadres. Nepotism, as a system of par- 
ticularistic obligations, is institutionalized in 
the local political organization, Particular- 
istic norms, by definition, favor a concrete 
personal relationship in contrast to all rela- 
tionships of the same type? and since the 
test forces a choice between a universalistic 
and a particularistic choice, it would appear 
probable that Filipinos would favor the par- 
ticularistic one. However, the Christian Fili- 
pino is not oriented only to particularistic 
norms. The evidence on this point, although 
not conclusive, clearly indicates that par- 
ticularistic rights and obligations must often 
conform to wider universalistic norms.* 


?See Bartlett H. Stoodley, “Some Aspects of 
Tagalog Family Structure,” American Anthropolo- 
gist, LIX, No. 2 (April, 1957), 236-49, and “Nor- 
mative Attitudes of Filipino Youth Compared with 
German and American Youth,” American Socio- 
logical Review, XXII, No. 5 (October, 1957), 553- 
61. “Filipinos” here refers to Christianized Filipinos, 
who constitute about 92 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. 

? See Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glen- 
coe, Nl.: Free Press, 1951), p. 63. . 

“An intertsting finding reported in Stoodley, 
“Normative Attitudes of Filipino Youth Compared 
with German and American Youth,” and con- 
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Filipino youth has no culture which is in 


any way comparable to the one in the United - 


States. There is little or no indication of 
revolt among adolescents; youth there is 
clearly an apprenticeship to adulthood. It 
seems reasonable to hypothesize that Fili- 
pinos in conflict between strong particular- 
istic and strong universalistic norms would 
favor particularistic norms more than Amer- 
icans would. . 

To the Filipino the world is a simpler 
place than it is to the American. This is, of 
course, markedly true of the rural Filipino, 
but it is also true of the urban Filipino, who 
comprises the bulk of our sample. The fam- 
ily is still the major institution in the Philip- 
pines; family rights and obligations apply 
lineally to grandparents on both sides and 
collaterally to cousins, aunts, and uncles, 
also on both sides. Thus important rights 
and obligations, social relationships, and 
emotional responses are defined by the fam- 
ily structure and persist from the cradle to 
the grave. The occupational structure in ur- 
ban areas is only just beginning to break 
into the web of relationships established by 
the family. Thus there is far less hetero- 
geneity than in the United States. The rela- 
tive simplicity of structure appears to be 
associated with clear structural definitions 
and adequate communication to individuals. 
No indications of Filipino attitudes toward 
the situation in the test were available before 
it was given. But on the basis of wider obser- 
vations it was hypothesized that the norma- 
tive orientation of Filipinos to universalistic 
and particularistic norms would show a 
greater modal response and a smaller range 
than the orientations of Americans and that 
particularistic norms would exercise more 
power over Filipinos than would universal- 
istic norms. 


The questionnaire employed by Stouffer 
required the respondent to imagine that he 


firmed by personal observation. The modes of re- 
dationship have not as yet been wofked out. The 
emphasis on particularistic and universalistic norms 
appears traditional. 
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was a proctor at an examination and that he 
found a student cheating. He did not know 
the student. He was asked what he would do 
to this student under three different circum- 
stances, assuming that (1) neither the au- 
thorities nor his student friends knew about 
his decision; (2) the authorities but not the 
student friends would know; (3) the friends 
but not the authorities would know. The 
interviewee was then asked to assume that 
the cheating student was a roommate and 
close friend who needed a good mark in the 
course, and was asked what he would do 
under conditions 1, 2, and 3, above. For each 
situation the interviewee was presented a 
table combining five possible courses of ac- 
tion with four probabilities of choosing each 
type of action (see Table 1). 

This part of the questionnaire was de- 
signed to reveal the preferred action of the 
interviewee in the several circumstances and 
the effect of knowledge by the authorities or 
the students upon it. These data are, of 
course, vulnerable in that they involve hy- 
pothetical behavior. 

Another section of the questionnaire in- 
quired into the interviewee’s opinions about 
the expectations of authorities and friends as 
to the two situations of the ordinary student 
cheater and the student cheater who is a 
friend of the proctor. The interviewee was 
asked to assume that he took one of the five 
categories of action in Table 1 and then to 
indicate whether this action would be ap- 
proved, first, by the authorities and, second, 
by the student friends. His opinions about 
the degree of approval or disapproval of a 
specific act by authorities and students were 
indicated on a four-degree scale as shown in 
Table 2. As Stouffer pointed out, these are 
primary data on the structure of expecta- 
tions of authorities and students. 

The writer in adapting the questionnaire 
added one section. In the Filipino family, 
younger siblings have clearly defined duties 
of obedience to older siblings of either sex. It 
follows that the apex of sibling authority is 
the eldest child, with slight emphasis on the 
male. Younger siblings tend to be obedient, 
and, at the same time, emotionally attached, 
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to older siblings. How would Filipino re- 
spondents react to the test situation when 


friendship solidarities and structured obedi- ` 


ence and respect reinforced each other? To 
find out, the respondent was asked to im- 
agine that the cheating student was his elder 
brother. 

The adapted questionnaire omitted the 
assumption that the cheating student was a 
roommate but included the other two ele- 
ments—that he was a close friend and that 
he needed a good grade. There is a large 
commuter population at the University of 
the Philippines and, therefore, insufficient 
evidence that the factor, “roommate,” would 
uniformly reinforce the other two. 

In the list of categories of possible treat- 
ment of the cheating student in Stouffer’s 
questionnaire (Table 1), alternative C was 
eliminated. Stouffer scaled these alternatives 
in order of punitiveness; alternative C was 
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ly at random from the roster of the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines’ undergraduate divi- 
sions for the academic year 1954-55. The 
questionnaire was given to a total of 154 per- 
sons who attended a meeting held on the 
university premises for that purpose. Every 
precaution was taken to protect anonymity 
and to make anonymity psychologically real 
to the interviewees. The questionnaire was 
in English, which, in the pretest, had proved 
the most satisfactory language. Forty-nine 
questionnaires were rejected, mostly for in- 
completeness, which does not appear to be a 
high percentage in view of the complexity of 
the questionnaire. This left 105 question- 
naires, A systematic random sample of 40 
was drawn from the group, in the original 
sample, that did not attend the general ses- 
sion, and thé individuals were contacted 
separately by three Filipino instructors in 
the department of sociology. Measures to 


TABLE 1* 
CHOICES OF ACTION IN HYPOTHETICAL SITUATIONS 


My Most 
Likely 
Action 

(Check One) 


A. Take away his notes and exam 

book, dismiss him and report him 

for cheating................005 — 
B. Take away his notes, let him finish 

the exam, but report him for 

Cheating ss 2c. cece te ae Ea — 
D. Take away his notes, but let him 

finish the exam, and not report him 

him for cheating eae Arira «fins he — 
E. Act as if nothing had happened 

and not report him for cheating.. — 


CHECK ONE IN EACH VERTICAL COLUMN 


My Next My Least My Next 
Most Likely Likely Least Likely 
Action Action Action 
(Check One) (Check One) (Check One) 


* This table excludes choice C, as given by Stouffer, for reasons indicated in the text. Choice C was as follows. If 
he can be led to withdraw from the exam on some excuse, do nol report him for cheating; otherwise report him. 


variously interpreted among Filipinos, how- 
ever. Pretesting showed that it was generally 
considered hardly more punitive than D be- 
cause the cheater could invent some pretext 
for leaving the examination and then take it 
later. 

The American and Philippine samples are 
comparable in that they are drawn from con- 
gruent segments of the respective societies. 
The Philippine sample consists of 235 per- 
sons whose names were chosen systematical- 


TABLE 2 


How WOULD THE UNIVERSITY AU- 
THORITIES [OR STUDENTS] FEEL 
IF THEY KNEW YOU, AS PROCTOR, 
DID THIS? 


Check 
One 
— Would expect one to do something 
like this 
— Would not necessarily expect one to 
do this, but would not disapprove 
— Would disapprove 
— Would not tolerate it 
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convey the reality of anonymity to the inter- 
viewees were again stressed. Thirty-seven 
additional questionnaires were completed in 
this manner. Fourteen had to be discarded, 
leaving twenty-five. The data furnished by 
the original 105 were compiled separately 
from the data furnished by the 25, and the 
results in each case were not significantly 
different from each other. The data were 
combined for final analysis, and the group 
of 127 Filipino students is hereafter referred 
to as the “Philippine sample.” 
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between the opinions of Filipino respondents 
on approval of act D by authorities and stu- 
dents compared to a spread of over 45 per 
cent on the part of the American respond- 
ents. Filipino respondents saw a measure of 
tolerance of act E by both authorities and 
students, but it was only 7 per cent in the 
case of the authorities and 23 per cent in 
the case of the students. On the other hand, 
there is a strong universalistic orientation 
among Filipino authorities and students: 60 
per cent thought the students would ap- 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF FILIPINO AND AMERICAN RESPONDENTS WHO THINK AUTHORITIES 
AND/OR STUDENTS WOULD APPROVE SPECIFIC ACTS 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION FOR EACH SPECIFIC Action 


Cc D E All Actions 
Am. Am. Fil. Am. Fil. Am, Fil 
3 nps Iye ias 1- 9 13 
19 4 16 5 35 36 


2 
55 48 28 24 2i 27 16 


100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
9 1 10 3 W 18 


17 27 45 48 58 19 28 





A B 
Am. ¢Fil Am. Fil 
Case of ordinary student: 
Authorities only....... 28 35 12 
Both authorities and stu- 
dentS..........e.08- 68 56 81 
Students only......... 1 4 6 
Neither authorities nor 
students..........5 3 5 1 
100 100 100 
Case of close friend: 
Authorities only....... 63 40 44 
Both authorities and stu- ; 
dents. eserci essa 33 50 53 
Students only.. ... EE here 5 Sach 
Neither authorities nor 
students............ 4 5 3 
100 100 100 


Philippine sample, N = 127; American sample, N = 196. 


The data were first broken down to show 
the respondents’ opinions on the expecta- 
tions of the authorities and the students, 
separately, as to each category of action 
when the cheater is an ordinary student. 
Filipino authorities are seen as somewhat 
more tolerant than are American. About 20 
per cent of the Filipino respondents thought 
the authorities would approve act D, while 
only 4 per cent of the American respondents 
felt that way about the American authori- 
ties. There is clearly a better “fit” between 
the expectations of authorities and students 
in the Philippine sample than in the Ameri- 
can sample in the matter of acte D and E. 
There was, for instance, a 22 per cent spread 


100 100 100 100 


prove act A, and over 70 per cent felt they 
would approve act B. Higher percentages, of 
course, thought the authorities would ap- 
prove act A or B, although these percentages 
were not as high as in the case of the Ameri- 
can respondents. 

The data reveal a similarity in viewpoint 
among Filipino respondents when the cheat- 
er or the ordinary student is involved. The 
authorities are seen as holding the line, as 
would be expected. About 10 per cent less of 
the respondents think that the students 
would ‘approve act A, but just about the 
same proportion think that the students 
would approve act B. In the American sam- 
ple there is a drop of 30 per cent in the 
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respondents who think that the students 
would approve act A and a decline of almost 
40 per cent in those who think that they 
would approve act B. Filipino respondents’ 
opinions about act D are nearly identical 
with their-opinions on the ordinary student. 
The same holds true for their views on the 
authorities about act E; but they are some- 
what more permissive about act E in the case 
of the close friend. 

The Filipinos’ adherence to universalistic 
norms is in contrast to the American re- 
spondents. Only 33 per cent of the latter 
thought that the students would approve act 
A; a bare majority, act B; but 70 per cent 
felt that the students would approve act D, 
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When the cheater is a close friend, the 
situation changes in the expected direction. 
Sixty-one per cent of the Filipino respond- 
ents see given acts as approved by neither 
students nor authorities or by both. The 
comparable figure among American respond- 
ents is 43 per cent. 


In Table 4 is shown the percentage distri- 
bution of hypothetical actions, which the 
respondents say they would be most likely 
to take as proctors, broken down into private 
and public acts. Private acts indicate what 
the respondents would do if no one knew 
about it, and public acts indicate what the 
respondents would do if the authorities 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HYPOTHETICAL ACTIONS WHICH FILIPINO 
AND AMERICAN RESPONDENTS SAY THEY WOULD BE MOST 
LIKELY To TAKE AS PROCTOR 


In CASE OF ORDINARY STUDENT 


In Case oF FRIEND 


ACTION Private Public Private Public 

Am. Fil. Am. Fil. Am. Fil, Am. Fil. 

Ai cisitt pn 21 25 30 30 4 11 6 18 
Binaries 47 64 48 59 12 38 34 58 
Chanine aiat 16 aii 13 isa 18 re 31 ages 
Diy scawcuat ote th 15 9 7 8 38 38- 18 21 

E E TEE 1 ‘2 2 3 28 13 11 3 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Philippine sample, N = 127; American sample, W = 196. 


and more than half of them thought that 
the students would support act E, which con- 
sists of the proctor doing nothing at all. 

In Table 3, responses of both samples, 
with reference to the ordinary student and 
the close friend, are broken down to show 
the degree to which authorities and students 
are thought to approve each act. Where au- 
thorities and students are seen as agreeing 
on a type of action, regardless of whether 
approving or disapproving, the area of po- 
tential conflict for a specific respondent is 
proportionally cut down. The table shows in 
the column of “all actions” that 71 per cent 
of the Filipino respondents feel that given 
actions would be approved by neither stu- 
dents nor authorities or by both. Sixty-four 
per cent of American respondents perceive 
these areas of agreement by exclusion or 
inclusion." 


knew. With reference to the ordinary stu- 
dent, Filipino respondents show considera- 
ble consistency. Eighty-nine per cent of 
them favor act A or B, whether the act is 
public or private; 68 per cent of Americans 
favor act A or B when the act is private, but 
the percentage increases to 78 per cent when 
the act is public. The increase of 10 per cent 
indicates, of course, even in this hypothetical 
situation, a tendency to feel the pressure of 
opinion as overruling personal inclination. 
In Table 4 we see the distortion cast upon 
this pattern by friendship: only 16 per cent 
of the American respondents see themselves 
as adopting the most punitive act A or B in 


5Ît should be kept in mind that the Philippine 
sample has no category C. Because of this and 
because Stouffer’s American sample was not in- 
tended to be a sample of a wider universe, no sta® 
tistical tests of significance have been made. 


. 
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private; Filipinos showed a percentage of 
49 per cent. Both groups move far toward 
conformity when the acts are public. Ameri- 
can respondents choosing act A or B under 
these circumstances increase from 16 to 40 
per cent. The comparable figure for Filipinos 
increases from 49 to 76 per cent. In both 
situations the Filipinos are more punitive 
than Americans and thus indicate a stronger 
allegiance, in the hypothetical situation, to 
universalistic norms. However, it is clear 
that claims of friendship are not lightly dis- 
missed among Filipinos: 51 per cent of them 
imagine themselves as adopting act D or E 
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in private; 65 per cent of the American re- 
spondents see themselves as adopting act D 
or E in private. 

In Table 5 the data in Table 4 are broken 
down according to the categories in Table 3, 
to show the expectations of approval from 
authorities and/or students of respondents 
who adopt a certain action. The data dis- 
close the comparative emphasis that Fili- 
pinos place on the approval of authorities: 
18 per cent felt that their private action in 
the case of the ordinary student would be 
approved by the authorities only. The per- 
centage increased to 23 per cent in the case 


TABLE 5 
RESPONDENTS’ OWN MOST LIKELY HYPOTHETICAL ACTION AS PROCTOR 
e Wovurp BE APPROVED BY 
Authorities Both Authorities 
Only and Students Students Only Neither 
Fil. Am. Fil. Am. Fil. Am. Fil. Am. 
Sample Sample Sample Sample Sample Sample Sample Sample 
Case of ordi- 
nary student Private Act 
T: EEE 6 3 17 18 is 1 
Bos oid tet 12 2 44 44 5 1 4 
| Crees ees DA 5 6 a 9 ns 
Diievaisas ao 4 3 4 10 1 2 
Bode ceiks iy s Hs aie 2 2 is i 
18 5 65 71 11 22 6 2 
Public Act 
as SOPOTE 10 5 20 25 es ‘6 aa 
Bigs 12 2 45 44 2 2 2 a 
Cunan ra ee se i 7 ka 6 si we 
Doisinceas eave 1 ae 3 3 1 4 2 As 
Erstad tv St 1 oa ive 2 1 as 
23 7 69 79 3 14 5 
Private Act 
Case of friend 
SERON 2 10 4 . aia 
Bosch eee 7 1 27 10 2 ase 1 ae 
| OF er Eee ad ot 7 9 ii 3 
Deoisieieri 2 8 2 19 31 10 5 
i ERE na A 2 1 4 20 6 7 
li 1 47 24 25 60 17 15 
Public Act 
Aviceasssca 4 1 14 5 s si ae 
Bie ncd otaeuc 14 7 42 25 2 bi 2 1 
EE ae 2 oe 10 z 15 or 3 
Devtai ceed 7 2 il 15 3 2 
Pcie fohsen is oe 3 1 8 1 1 
- 18 10° 63 45 14 38 6 7 


Philippine sample, N = 127; American sample, N = 196. 
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of a public act. Only 5 per cent of the Amer- 
ican respondents felt this way about their 
private acts, and the figure increased to only 
7 per cent in the case of public acts. In the 
case of the close friend, Filipino respondents 
were not quite so inclined to seek support 
solely from the authorities. Eleven per cent 
did so with reference to a private act; and 
18 per cent, with reference to a public act. 
The American figures were about the same 
as before: 7 per cent for the private act and 
10 per cent for the public act. Filipinos were 
obviously more anxious to be on the safe 
side. 

The Filipinos’ bias in favor of the authori- 
ties in both private and public acts is bal- 
anced by a comparatively smaller reliance 
on the support of “students only” in their 


generally, were more than twice as likely as 
Americans to entertain hypothetical acts ap- 
proved by the authorities only, and Ameri- 
cans were more than twice as likely as Fili- 
pinos to entertain acts supported by students 
only. 


Filipinos had a “tighter” expectation sys- 
tem than Americans. In Table 6 are pre- 
sented comparative figures in percentages, 
with reference to ranges A, B, and AB. 
Eighty-four per cent of the Filipino respond- 
ents thought that authorities’ expectations 
with reference to the ordinary student lay in 
these ranges, compared with 78 per cent of 
the American respondents—indicating no 
significant difference in the universalistic 
norms attributed to the authorities by both 


TABLE 6 
PERCENTAGES IN WHICH VARIOUS RANGES OF ACTS ARE PERCEIVED 
AS APPROVED BY AUTHORITIES 


CASE oF ORDINARY STUDENT CASE oF FRIEND 


Philippine American Philippine American 
Sample Sample Sample Sample 
Auth. Stu. Auth. Stu. Auth. Stu. Auth. Stu. 
9 3 7 2 6 2 2 1 
6 10 3 1 10 7 2 1 
69 35 68 19 65 30 61 6 





Philippine sample, N = 127; American sample, N = 196. 


choice of action. And, where this support was 
relied on for a private action, it withered 
away in the case of a public action. For the 
ordinary student, where the act was private, 
11 per cent of Filipino respondents felt that 
they would be supported by the students 
only. This figure declined to 3 per cent when 
the act was public. Twenty-two per cent of 
American respondents relied on the support 
of students only in a private act, and this 
figure was reduced to 14 per cent when the 
act was public. In the case of the friend, 25 
per cent of the Filipino respondents relied on 
students only for support in a private act 
compared to 14 per cent for the public act. 
American respondents took the bit in their 
teeth under the stimulus of friendship. Sixty 
per cent of them relied on the support of stu- 
dents only for the private act, and 38 per 
cent of them persisted in this, even under 
the threat of publicity. Filipino respondents, 


samples. But, among Filipinos, 48 per cent 
of the respondents placed students’ expecta- 
tions in these ranges, compared with 22 per 
cent of American respondents. 

In the case of the friend, the Filipino au- 
thorities are seen as more punitive than 
American authorities: 81 per cent of the 
Filipino respondents placed the authorities’ 
expectations within the ranges A, B, or AB, 
compared with 65 per cent of the American 
respondents. And, among Filipino respond- 
ents, students’ expectations were more fre- 
quently seen as restricted to these ranges. 
Thirty-nine per cent of Filipino respond- 
ents placed students’ expectations in these 
ranges, compared with 8 per cent of Ameri- 
can respondents. 

Filipino respondents treated elder broth- 
ers in just about the same way that they 
treated close friends: in fact, 65 of the re- 
spondents out of the sample of 127 said that 
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they would take action A or B in private, 
compared with 62 in the case of the close 
friend. In public, the comparative figures 
were 94 and 97. When the students only 
would know what the proctor did, the Fili- 
pinos were a little more punitive with elder 
brothers than with close friends. Eighty-one 
of the respondents would take action A or 
B in these circumstances with reference to 
elder brothers, as against 68 for the close 
friend. 

The belief that students would be more 
punitive in their expectations with reference 
to elder brothers than with close friends is 
borne out by the expectations that they at- 
tribute to authorities and students (see 


TABLE 7 


FREQUENCIES WITH WHICH FILIPINO RESPOND- 
ENTS SEE AUTHORITIES AND STUDENTS 
APPROVING SPECIFIC ACTS* 

(N = 127) 

Ac- 


TION CASE OF CLOSE FRIEND Exper BROTHER 


Authorities Students Authorities Students 
A.. 110 69 111 71 
B.. 112 92 111 86 
D.. 27 59 34 54 
E.. li 50 18 43 


* No argümenti is made, of course, for the statistical signifi- 

cance of diiferences in these figures, On the contrary, frequencies 

are reported to emphasize the similarity of responses in actions 
and 


Table 7). Two hundred and twenty-two 
respónses (respondents could pick more 
than one category) indicated that the au- 
thorities would approve acts A and/or B for 
both close friends and elder brothers. Ote 
hundred and fifty-seven responses stated 
students’ expectations as within this range 
for eldér brothers, as against 161 for the 
close friend. With reference to acts D and E, 
a curious phenomenon occurs in the frequen- 
cies which may turn out to have substantive 
importance, although its statistical signifi- 
cance cannot be established here. Authorities 
are seen as less punitive with elder brothers 
than they are with close friends, but students 
are seen as more punitive. Fifty-two re- 


sponses indicated that authorities would ap- . 


prove acts D and/or E in the case of the 
eldet brother, as against 38 in ‘the case of 
the closé friend; but only 97 indicated that 
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students would approve these actions in the 
case of the eldéf brother cornpared with 109 
with referencé to the close friend. Thus it 
may be supposed that the duty of obedience 
owed to elder brothers is overruled by uni- 
versalistic norms and that the family rela- 
tionship, in the eyes of students, at least, 
requires more rather than Jess allegiance to 
them. 


As remarked earlier, Filipinos experience 
a well-defined and continuous—tot discon- 
tintous—socialization within agé and sex 
roles. The evidence in this study suggests 
that, at least in thé university, this integra- 
tion is maintained. Filipinos perceive the 
expectations of proper conduct in the test 
situation with more uniformity than do their 
opposite numbers in the United States, and 
they are less deflected from their proper 
course by the temptations of friendship. Our 
first hypothesis—that Filipinos would ex- 
hibit a larger modal response and a smaller 
range with reference to both universalistic 
and particularistic norms=-appears to be 
sustained. The second hypothesis—that the 
Filipino respondents would see particular- 
istic norms as more binding than univer- 
salistic ones, in contrast to American re- 
spondents—was not sustained.® 

The power of universalistic norms bears 
an important relation to the allocation of 
authority in the social structure of the Phil- 
ippines. In the dominant institution—the 
family—authority is carefully allocated 
among siblings according to age and culmi- 
nates in the parents. Obedience in accord- 
ance with this ladder of authority is strictly 
enforced. Furthermore, particularistic rela- 
tionships extend to the remotest kin on both 
sides of the familysocial and political ar- 
rangements reflect them. An observer, as a 
consequence, is strongly inclined to interpret 
so strong an authority structure as “authori- 
tarian.” 

It must be confessed that there was evidence 
pointing to this result. The writer, perhaps, showed 
some ethnocentric bias in being unwilling to trust 
the “regnancy” of universalistic norms in situations 
of great temptation to be particularistic: 
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As a matter of fact, however, the authority 
structure is remarkably leavened by the 
strong universalistic limits found in this 
study and by the close affection among fam- 
ily members who are separated by consider- 
able “authority distance.” 

Who is the legitimate employer of sanc- 
tions when there is a transgression? We 
found that a Filipino student does not hesi- 
tate in exercising sanctions against a fellow 
student. Friendship deflects the needle of 
probity, but not so much as in the case of 
Americans. In these relationships, however, 
there is no inequality: students are equal in 
authority, as are friends. 

Who has the right to sanction among those 
unequal in authority? We must conclude 
that the subordinate has the obligation to 
institute sanctions against the superordinate 
who violates universalistic obligations. Thus 

' Filipinos were as harsh on their eldest broth- 

_ers when they were cheaters as they were 
on their friends. This view is supported by 
the findings in other studies. For instance, 
Filipino respondents reported in.impressive- 
ly large numbers, considering their duty of 
obedience, that a Filipino child was entitled 
to run away from home if his father was 
cruel and brutal. Some even maintained 
that the child had the duty to stay home to 
“correct his father”; some supported the 
right of a soldier to refuse to carry out the 
order of a superior officer to shoot an “inno- 
cent military prisoner.’”” 

The devotion to universalistic principles 
in the case of eldest brothers is especially 
noteworthy. Friendship is, of course, an elu- 
sive concept, especially when applied cross- 
culturally. However, the strong emotional 
solidarity among siblings is a matter of 
everyday observance in the Philippines. 
When the elder brother is imagined as a 
cheater, it should raise for the sibling proctor 
all the conflicts of friendship. Furthermore, 
the duty of obedience to the elder brother 
(so universally observed in Philippine soci- 
ety) should mitigate the obligation to em- 
ploy sanctions against him. With friendship 
and fraternal duty reinforcing each other, 


7 See “Normative Attitudes. , ..” 


the chances of the proctor’s resorting to 
strong sanction should be minimal. Yet we 
observe that there was no mitigating, in con- 
trast to when the cheater is a friend, and 
it is possible that there is some tightening 
up—which supports the evidence already 
given on location of the right and duty to 
sanction. It is institutionalized in subordi- 
nates. It may be questioned perhaps whether 
our own society, which places such high 
value on universalistic norms, has, in any 
comparable manner, established the right to 
sanction in subordinate roles. 

The findings do not indicate fear of re- 
taliation among subordinates or any need 
for attitudes of submission. The question is 
therefore raised for further consideration 
whether the syndrome of authoritarianism 
may be related not so much to the allocation 
of strong authority in social roles as to the 
existence of universalistic limits to the exer- 
cise of this authority and the location of the 
right to sanction in subordinates. 

Today, Filipinos stand on the threshold 
between folk culture and the industrializa- 
tion and Westernization introduced by 
American influence. The clarity of expecta- 
tions which we see in this study appears to 
extend to other aspects of the social struc- 
ture, so that we conclude that the Filipinos 
have a cohesive social structure. The institu- 
tionalization of authority combined with 
strict universalistic obligations for perform- 
ance on the part of those exercising author- 
ity should preserve stability during the tran- 
sition to industrialization. Universalism as a 
normative orientation favors the kind of role 
structure that has been generally adapted-to 
the industrial revolution in the Western 
world. The structure of the Filipino family 
permits radical splintering without the loss 
of morale. It also favors the introduction of 
both men and women into the work force, 
and both sexes have in fact entered the work 
force in considerable numbers.® 

The emphasis on universalistic limits to 
particularistic obligations in the Philippines 
is interesting in relation to the economic and 
political “challenge” there. In particularism? 

8 See 1948 Census of the Philippines. 
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of course, the relation between individuals 
explains the norms that bind them. In uni- 
versalism, however, the norms which are 
held applicable to all explain the relations 
which finally ensue between concrete indi- 
viduals. The American occupational struc- 
ture is characterized by universalistic norms. 
But this abstract structural commitment is 
mitigated, in behavior, by considerable de 
facto particularism and even by occasional 
abject personal accommodation, which is a 
limiting case of particularism. 

In the Philippines, particularism is clearly 
built into the crystallizing political structure 
and is bound to form an element in the occu- 
pational structure, Nepotism—derived from 
the enduring nature of kinship relations and 
obligations—is thus institufionalized. Fili- 
pinos reverse the trend as we have seen it in 
the United States: while the American fam- 
ily has been strongly influenced by occupa- 
tional structure, in the Philippines the fam- 
ily has to date exercised important influence 
over the structure of politics and occupations, 
But Filipino political and business roles are 
not fully formulated. When they are formu- 
lated, it is quite possible that they will in- 
clude a combination of particularistic obliga- 
tions limited by overriding universalistic 
norms. The logical incompatibility of such a 


combination should not conceal one advan- 


tage: particularistic relations have not, in 
fact, been eliminated from American politics 
or American business. The Philippine ‘‘ex- 
periment” might bring particularistic rela- 
tions under institutional control. 

It is possible that erosion of the family 
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structure in the Philippines may prevent any 
clear test of these possibilities. Some of the 
values of American society, which has high 
prestige in the Philippines as it emerges from 
the parochialism of the Spanish era, are ac- 
cepted on trust, as it were, without aware- 
ness of what it may mean eventually for the 
family, which, at the moment, is able to 
withstand almost any direct attack. 

The family, among Filipinos, is the soci- 
ety in microcosm. It enjoys undivided loyal- 
ty. But its strength depends on the mainte- 
nance of the system of obligations and rights 
allocated among family roles. American indi- 
vidualism is nibbling at the corners. The 
Filipino is beginning to ask why he should 
carry out obligations to his younger brothers 
and sisters before he looks after himself. He 
is asking why the money that he saves should 
be spent on the family and members of the 
kin group when it could be used to send him 
to college and to help him to make his way in 
the world. Indirect erosion can eventually 
result in the contraction of the Filipino fam- 
ily to the “nuclear” type and the breakdown 
of the established hierarchical roles. Since 
generalized or universalistic values spring 
from these roles rather than independently 
of them, their disappearance will probably 
undermine the generalized concepts of value. 

In any event, the Philippines may have 
the opportunity for some choice or compro- 
mise in the change, which is a signal advance 
in the direction of self-determination. It 
seems to me that this situation may be found 
in most “underdeveloped” areas. 
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APPEARANCE AND CRIMINALITY 


RAYMOND J. CORSINI 


ABSTRACT 


The theory of “contact shyness” is that differential physical attractiveness leads to variable social be- 
havior. Following the hypothesis that burglars who commit “behind-the-back” crimes should be less at- 
tractive than robbers who commit “face-to-face” crimes, a sample of prison photographs of men equated 
for age, race, and intelligence was rated for “attractiveness” by a large sample of other prisoners. There 
was no tendency for prisoners of any class to show patterns of preferences different from the entire group. 
Uniformities of rankings did occur in substantiation of the hypothesis. The old theory of physiognomy 


in relation to personality is to some degree upheld. 


The oldest theory of personality causation 
is the physiognomic. In a monograph on the 
subject Aristotle discusses three theories 
held by the ancients and then proceeds to 
provide one of his own. Over the centuries 
advocates of physiognomic theories ranging 
from Aristotle through Lavater to the pres- 
ent-day Sheldon and Hooton, have argued 
that there is a relationship between bodily 
structure and character and behavior. 

After at least twenty-five centuries of sci- 
entific respectability, physiognomy fell into 
disfavor as an explanation for personality 
differences with the appearance of dynamic 
personality theories, such as that of Freud; 
and a number of research studies showed 
there was a very poor and chance-explain- 
able relationship between the judgments of 
observers and independent measures of per- 
sonal variables. However, in twenty-five 
physiognomic studies, containing one hun- 
dred and thirteen separate results, 95 per 
cent of the findings are favorable to the 
hypothesis that there is some relation be- 
tween appearance as judged from photo- 
graphs and other independent estimates of 
personal traits. Even though the median of 
the reported correlations was in the order 
of .20, the preponderance of positive find- 
ings should be enough to justify the reopen- 
ing of the question of the relationship be- 
tween structure and function. 

The implied, although frequently not ex- 
plicitly stated, postulate of physiognomy is 
that the relationship between the body struc- 
ture and behavior starts with the individu- 


1 Aristotle, Physionomica, in Works of Aristotle, 
ed. W. D. Ross (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913). 
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‘al’s built-in propensities and ends in social 


action. This is the assumption apparently 
expressed, for example, by Lombroso,? 
Blackford,? and Hooton.* However, it is just 
as logical to start with action and end with 
structure. One might ask whether behavior 
may not cause structured modifications, es- 
pecially in facial appearance, bodily posture, 
and the like. 

Still another theory, much more in accord 
with present knowledge of personality for- 
mation, may account for any real relation- 
ship between bodily contours and person- 
ality. Personality is formed as a result of 
interaction between the individual and his 
psychological milieu. The interaction is a 
function of, among other elements, various 
biases toward the appearance of others 
which may be based on valid generalizations 
about groups but may represent stereotypes 
for any individual.. An individual may find 
that, solely because of his appearance, those 
in the psychological milieu will treat him 
in a special way. 

The most obvious example is sex. A man 
and a woman frequently are accorded dif- 
ferent social treatment. Age is another ex- 
ample. On introduction, a person may pat a 
child on the head, may shake hands with an 
adult, and may take his hat off to a very old 
man. Skin color is a third. Exaggerated size 
or weight also will cause the behavior of’ 


* Cesare Lombroso, Crime: Its Causes and Reme- 
dies (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1911). 

* Katherine Blackford, Reading Character at 
Sight (New York: Independent Corp., 1918). 

tE. A. Hooton, Crime and the Man (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1937). 
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others to vary. But the more interesting and 
perhaps important effect of any such stereo- 
typing of attitudes and differential reactions 
is with respect to individuals within any 
large class who exhibit apparently minor dif- 
ferences, such as in what is generally called 
“attractiveness.” 

Beauty, commonly referred to as being 
only skin deep, the standards of which 
vary not only from location to location but 
also from time to time, can certainly be im- 
portant in affecting the milieu of any individ- 
ual. An attractive girl finds that people treat 
her quite differently from her identical twin 
sister who suffers from facial disfigurement. 
How either one will react to the different 
attitudes is a question of the psychology of 


TABLE 1 


MEANS AND SIGMAS FOR AGE AND 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 


Crime Age S.D. IQ. S.D. 
Robbery....... 37.0 14.9 100.7 18.7 
Burglary... ... 38.4 16.2 100.5 17.9 
Murder........ 38.5 18.0 100.5 17.0 
Pedophilia..... 39.3 16.2 100.3 17.5 
Rape......... . 37.4 14.5 100.0 17.3 
Forgery....... 38.7 16.5 99.9 18.2 


individuals, but: how people who vary in 
appearance differ as to resulting life-styles 
is a problem for social psychology.’ 

The general proposition is here presented 
that a statistically significant relationship 
may exist between facial attractiveness and 
general social behavior and that differences 
in appearance which mediate differential 
social behavior because of stereotyped atti- 
tudes on the part of others becomes then an 
“explanation” for differences in personality. 

For a number of reasons, we shall relate 
this issue to criminality. First, a good deal 
of study has been undertaken on criminals’ 
appearance and their crimes. Second, it is 
behavior by using criminal convictions as 
one of the variables. And, third, it is rela- 
tively easy to obtain photographs of prison- 
ers taken under standard conditions. 

ë Gustave Ichheiser, “Bodily Beauty,” trans. 
Everett C. Hughes, in An Introduction to Sociol- 
vgy, ed. Carl A. Dawson and Warner E. Gettys (2d 
ed.; New York: Ronald Press Co., 1935). 
possible to establish a very good criterion of 


The logic of the proposition is that, since 
personality is a function of appearance, and 
since by definition differences in behavior 
are an aspect of personality, within the cate- 
gory “criminal” differential behavior will be 
related to differential appearance. From this 
we shall hypothesize that burglars and rob- 
bers differ in facial attractiveness. While 
both steal, the burglar does it “behind the 
back,” sneaking into vacant apartments and 
stores, while the robber does it “to one’s 
face,” through holding up his victim. We 
posit that burglars in their criminal behavior 
are “contact shy,” in contrast to robbers, 
and that these burglars are less attractive 
than robbers. This difference, while it does 
not explain larceny at all, may explain why 
a person who steals selects a certain one of 
two possible modes. The more attractive 
person, who generally finds others have a 
favorable impression of him, comes to have 
a life-style which includes going toward 
rather than away from people, and so even 
in stealing he shows this tendency, while 
the less attractive person avoids direct face- 
to-face contacts. 

From the files of a state prson, 108 indi- 
viduals were selected to avoid any biases in 
the sample. All were chosen from a register, 
beginning with the latest admission and 
working backward. Only those who were 
not American Indians, Negroes, or Orientals 
were considered. Two individuals were taken 
as they appeared on the register who were 
in each of 54 combinations of age, intelli- 
gence, and crime groupings. There were 
three age groups: young (below 25), middle 
(25-50), and old (50 plus); three intelli- 
gence groups: low (IQ below 90), average 
(I.Q. 90-110), and high (I.Q. 110 plus); 
and six crime groups: robbery, murder, 
burglary, lewd behavior, rape, and forgery. 

The photographs of 18 robbers were thus 
balanced for age and intelligence with 18 
burglars, rapists, etc. (Table 1 shows the 
means and sigmas of the ages and intelli- 
gence quotients for this population.) An 
analysis of variance indicated that age and 
intelligence differences were non-significant 
between the crime groups. 
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The 108 photographs were then mounted 
in sets of six on eighteen cards in such a 
manner that there was one representative of 
each crime on each card and ages and intel- 
ligence levels wére systematically balanced. 

Sets of the eighteen cards, on each of 
which were six photographs, were adminis- 
tered as a “projective” test to more than a 
thousand prisoners in three prisons, each 
at least a thousand miles from the original 
institution in which the pictures were taken. 
The inmates were asked to indicate who was 
the “most attractive—the best looking” on 
each of the eighteen cards. The only judg- 
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judges. The over-all distribution is very dif- 
ferent from any null-hypothesis expectation, 
with a chi square of over a thousand when, 
with five degrees of freedom, a chi square of 
20.52 is significant at the .0001 level. 
That robbers obtain almost two and one- 
half times (28.4 per cent) as many “first 
choices” as burglars (12.7 per cent) is con- 
sistent with the original hypothesis that lar- 
cenists will go into robbery or burglary, 
depending on the attractiveness of their 
faces. However, the over-all findings indi- 
cate also that rapists are more attractive 
than pedophiles, and one could post hoc 


TABLE 2 
CHOSEN “MOST ATTRACTIVE” OF 108 CRIMINALS BY 526 PRISONER-JUDGES 


No. oF 
Jupcrs* JupcEs R B 
Riisesass 74 405 165 
(30.4) (12.4) 
Bie ve vices 179 943 406 
(29.3) (12.6) 
Maudie 90 415 209 
(25,6) (12.9) 
PoS eses 64 313 161 
(27.2) (13.9) 
A 55 269 116 
(27.2) (11.7) 
Piconiieots 64 345 146 
(29.9) (12.7) 
Total... 526 2690 1203 
(28.4) (12.7) 


CRIME CLASSIFICATION 





M, P A F 
186 147 211 218 
(13.9) (11.0) (15.8) (16.4) 
467 394 499 516 
(14.5) (12.1) (45.5) (16.0) 
258 180 266 292 
(15.9) (11.1) (16.4) (18.0) 
170 132 181 195 
(14.8) (11.4) 05.7) (16.9) 
130 128 164 183 
(13.1) (2.9 (16:6) (18.5) 
166 120 177 198 
(14.4) (40.4) a54) (47.2) 
1377 1098 1498 1602 
(14.5) (11.6) 45.8) 16.9) 


XR = robbery; B = burglary; M = murdet; P = pedophilia; A = rape; E = forgery. 


ments tabulated were from 526 prisoners 
who themselves had been convicted of the 
six crimes, in order to test the possible tend- 

_ency of criminals of one type to show a 
preference for those who had committed the 
same types of crime. 

Table 2 shows the number and percentage 
of choices for the various crimes both from 
each of the six classes of judges and for the 
total group of 526 judges. There is remark- 
able uniformity of Selection. In all cases the 
robbers were judged the most attractive, the 
forgers the next most attractive, the rapists 
the next most, and then the murderers. Five 
out of six times the burglars appeared in 
fifth place, and five out of six times the 
pedophiles (lewd behavior) were last, being 
put fifth rather than sixth by their pedophile 


state that much the same reasoning may ap- 
ply to sex criminals. The more attractive sex 
criminals, keeping age and intelligence con- 
stant, tend to have illicit sexual relations 
with adults, while the less attractive will 
victimize children. This can be explained by 
the theory of “contact shyness”: the more 
unattractive crimitials seek out the presum- 
ably less critical children rather than their 
age peers. 

The general rank order of attractiveness 
also coincides with the writer’s personal ob- 
servation of the prestige of crime in prisons: 
Yobbers are generally the most highly re- 
garded, while pedophiles are thé least re- 
garded prisoners, both by other prisoners 
and by prisén personnel. 
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THE PARANOID PSEUDO-COMMUNITY REVISITED 


NORMAN CAMERON 


ABSTRACT 


The pseudo-community is reformulated as a cognitive structure which attempts to solve the problem of 
reconciling social reality with the products of paranoid projection. Delusional development follows regres- 
sion and the loss of social reality. It begins with the estrangement experienced by a partially regressed 
person when he attempts to regain object relations and proceeds through successive provisional recon- 
structions of reality until a cognitive solution is reached which seems to justify paranoid action. Aggres- 
sive action is likely to make social reality confirm the expectations of the pseudo-community. 


A decade of experience with intensive 
clinical studies of paranoid thinking, in the 
course of psychoanalyzing psychoneurotics 
and in the long-term therapy of ambulatory 
psychotics, has led me to a seworking of the 
concept of the pseudo-community as for- 
mulated in this Journal! and further de- 
veloped elsewhere.? The social aspects of 
the concept require little change. It is in 
its individual aspects—in a greater con- 
cern with the evidence of internal changes 
and with the signs that forces are operative 
which are not open to direct observation 
—that the pseudo-community acquires 
deeper roots and greater usefulness. 

Original presentation—In the normal 
evolution and preservation of socially or- 
ganized behavior the most important factor 
is the developing and maintaining of genuine 
communication. In each individual, lan- 
guage behavior grows out of preverbal inter- 
change between infant and older person. 
It evolves in accordance with whatever tra- 

* Norman Cameron, “The Paranoid Pseudo-Com- 
munity,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIX 
(1943), 32—38. Reprinted in A. M. Rose (ed.), 
Mental Health and Mental Disorder: A Sociologi- 
cal Approach (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1955). 

2 Norman Cameron, The Psychology of Behavior 
Disorders: A Biosocial Interpretation (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947), and “Perceptual Or- 
ganization and Behavior Pathology,” in R. Blake 
and G. Ramsey (eds.), Perception: An Approach 
to Personality (New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1951); and Norman Cameron and A. Magaret, 
Behavior Pathology (Boston: Hoyghton Mifflin 

“Co., 1951), chap. xiii, “Pseudo-Community and 
Delusion.” 
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ditional patterns prevail in the immediate 
environment, since communication is always, 
at first, between a child who operates at 
preverbal levels and older individuals whose 
language is already a highly organized in- 
teractive system. Through sharing con- 
tinuously in such language and prelanguage 
interchange, each child develops shared so- 
cial perspectives and skill in shifting from 
one perspective to another in time of need. 
A highly significant result of this gradual 
process is that, as time goes on, the child 
normally acquires an increasingly realistic 
grasp of how other people feel, what their 
attitudes, plans, hopes, fears, and intentions 
are, and in what ways these all relate to 
his own. Eventually, he is able to take the 
roles of other people around him in imagina- 
tion and to view things more or less realis- 
tically from their perspectives as well as 
from his own. In this way he also develops 
a workable degree of objectivity toward 
himself, learning to respond to his body, 
his personality, and his behavior more or 
less as others do. In the final product, there 
is considerable difference between the so- 
cialization achieved in behavior publicly 
shared and genuinely communicated and 
behavior that has remained private and little 
formulated or expressed in language. 
The adult who is especially vulnerable to 
paranoid developments is one in whom this 
process of socialization has been seriously 
defective. His deficient social learning and 
poorly developed social skills leave him un- 
able to understand adequately the motiva- 
tions, attitudes, and intentions of others. 
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When he becomes disturbed or confused un- 
der stress, he must operate under several 
grave handicaps imposed by a lifelong in- 
ability to communicate freely and effective- 
ly, to suspend judgment long enough to 
share his tentative interpretations with 
someone else, to imagine realistically the 
attitudes that others might have toward his 
situation and himself, and to imagine their 
roles and thus share their perspectives. 
Left to his own unaided devices in a crisis, 
the paranoid person is able only to seek and 
find “evidence” that carries him farther in 
the direction he is already going—toward a 
more and more delusional interpretation of 
what seems to be going on around him? 
This process may culminate in a conviction 
that he himself is the focus of a community 
of persons who are united in a conspiracy 
of some kind against him. It is this sup- 
posed functional community of real persons 
whom the patient can see and hear, and 
of other persons whom he imagines, that we 
call the paranoid pseudo-community. It has 
no existence as a social organization and 
as soon as he attempts to combat it, or to 
flee, he is likely to come into conflict with 
his actual social community. 
Incompleteness of the descriptive pseudo- 
community.—This, in brief, is the back- 
ground and structure of the paranoid 
pseudo-community, as originally described. 
As it stands, it still seems valid; but it is 
unnecessarily restricted. In the first place, 
the account of the delusional development 
pays scant attention to internal dynamics 
because of the limits imposed by a behavior- 
istic orientation. Patients, of course, recog- 
nize no such limitations. In the course of 
long-term intensive therapy they can some- 
times furnish important information about 
what is going on within them to a therapist 
who is ready to receive it. Some of this they 
describe as it happens, in their own terms, 
and often in their own idiom. Some of it 
one can infer from what is said and done, 


2 For a detailed discussion of this process of de- 
socialization see “Desocialization and Disorganiza- 
tion,” in Cameron and Magaret, op. cit., pp. 448- 
517. 


with the help of material communicated in 
parallel cases. Some of it one must postulate 
in an effort to make one’s observations and 
direct inferences more intelligible, just as 
is done in other empirical sciences. 

In the original account not enough em- 
phasis was given to the positive achieve- 
ments of delusion formation. As we shall see, 
the pseudo-community is the best means a 
paranoid patient has at the time for bridging 
the chasm between his inner reality and so- 
cial reality. Its use for this purpose may 
lead to a progressive reduction in desociali- 
zation and the reappearance of more normal 
communicative channels. 

And, finally, the concept of the pseudo- 
community needs a background of structural 
postulates. In grder to make sense out of 
the experiences which people actually have 
in fantasies, daydreams, dreams, and psy- 
choses, one is obliged to go beyond such im- 
permanent concepts as perception, response, 
and behavior—upon which the writer earlier 
relied—and to assume probable forces and 
mechanisms operating within personality 
systems and interacting subsystems. Here, 
again, the patient often comes to the rescue 
with empirical data. And, every now and 
then, one comes across a patient who de- 
scribes with naive simplicity and directness 
—but consistently over a long period of time 
-—phenomena which seem purely theoretical 
and highly abstruse, as reported in the lit- 
erature. Exposed to such material the thera- 
pist may still be left with a sense of strange- 
ness; but his previous feeling of their 
abstruseness and incredulity sooner or later 
vanishes.* 

Paranoid loss of social reality —-Paranoid 
delusional development begins with an im- 
pairment of social communication. It is pre- 
ceded by experiences of frustration to which, 
like many normal persons, the paranoid in- 
dividual reacts by turning away from his 
surroundings, and taking refuge in fantasy 
and daydream. This is the phase of with- 


*See, e.g, the clinical material in Norman Cam- 
eron, “Reprogection and Introjection in the Inter- 
action between Schizophrenic Patient and Thera? 
pist” (submitted for publication). 
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drawal and preoccupation which is some- 
times obvious even to an untrained observer. 

When a paranoid person withdraws like 
this, he is far more likely than a normal 
person to lose effective contact with his so- 
cial environment (i.e., with social reality) 
and to undergo regression. If this happens, 
he may abandon social reality for a time 
completely and become absorbed in primi- 
tive regressive thinking and feeling. Occa- 
sionally, a patient openly expresses some of 
his regressive experiences at the time; more 
often they can be inferred only from what 
emerges later on. 

Precursors of the pseudo-community. I. 
Beginning restitution—lIt is a fact, of both 
clinical observation and subjective report, 
that paranoid patients, while still with- 
drawn, preoccupied, and regressed, begin to 
make attempts to regain their lost relation- 
ships with social reality. We may con- 
ceptualize these as marking the tapering-off 
of regression and the beginning of the re- 
integration of personality. The attempts fail 
to recover the lost social reality, however, 
because the patient’s internal situation is 
not what it was before his regression. It is 
no longer possible for him to regain social 
reality as, for example, a normal person does 
when he wakes up in the morning. Instead, 
as we shall see, paranoid reintegration in- 
volves a restitutive process, the construc- 
tion of a pseudo-reality which culminates 
in the paranoid pseudo-community. 

Paranoid personalities suffer all their lives 
from defective repressive defenses and a 
heavy reliance upon the more primitive de- 
fenses of denial and projection. If they un- 
dergo a pyschotic regression, which involves 
partial ego disintegration, their repressive 
defenses become still more defective. Primi- 
tive fantasies and conflicts now begin to 
emerge and to threaten ego disruption. The 
patient is forced to deal with them some- 
how, if he is to preserve what personality in- 
tegration he still has and avoid further re- 
gresssion. Since he cannot successfully 
repress them, he vigorously denies them and 

projects them. An immediate result of the 
intense projective defense is that the prod- 


ucts of the patient’s emerging fantasies and 
conflicts now appear to him to be coming 
from outside him. Thus he seems to escape 
disintegration from within only to be threat- 
ened with destruction from without. 

Precursors of the pseudo-community. H. 
Estrangement and diffuse vigilance.—In the 
process of denying and projecting, the para- 
noid patient makes a start toward regain- 
ing contact with his surroundings. But this 
process neither simplifies nor clarifies the 
situation for him; and it does not bring 
about a return to social reality. On the con- 
trary, the surroundings now seem somehow 
strange and different. Something has un- 
questionably happened. The patient mis- 
identifies this “something” as basically a 
change in the makeup of his environment 
instead of what it actually is, a fundamen- 
tal change within himself. If he expresses his 
feelings at this point, he is likely to say that 
things are going on which he does not under- 
stand; and this, of course, is literally true. 

It is hardly surprising that the patient, 
finding himself in a world grown suddenly 
strange, should become diffusely vigilant. He 
watches everything uneasily; he listens 
alertly for clues; he looks everywhere for 
hidden meanings. Here his lifelong social in- 
competence makes matters still worse. He 
lacks even ordinary skill in the common 
techniques for testing social reality. He is 
unable to view his threatening situation even 
temporarily from the perspective of a neu- 
tral person. The more anxious and vigilant 
he grows, the less he can trust anybody, the 
less he dares to share with anyone his un- 
easiness and suspicion. He is condemned to 
pursue a solitary path, beset by primal fears, 
hates, and temptations which he cannot 
cope with nor escape. 

Precursors of the pseudo-community. TIT. 
Increased self-reference.—Strong tendencies 
toward self-reference are characteristic of 
paranoid personalities. When a paranoid 
adult becomes deeply and regressively pre- 
occupied, his habitually egacentric orienta- 
tion is greatly increased. And when he next 
resorts to wholesale projection, he in effect 
converts his environment into an arena for 
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his projected fantasies and conflicts. This 
destroys whatever neutrality and objectiv- 
ity the environment may have previously 
possessed fot him. He is now engrossed in 
scrutinizing his surroundings for signs of the 
return of what he is denying and projecting. 
To these he has become selectively sensi- 
tive. He is watching out for something that 
will explain away the strangeriess and en- 
able him to escape his frightening sense of 
isolation. 

It is an unfortunate fact that a badly 
frightened person—even a normal one—is 
likely to notice things and make interpreta- 
tions that increase rather than diminish his 
fear. And this is especially the case if he 
feels alone, in strange surroundings, and 
threatened by an unknown danger. Many 
non-paranoid adults, for example, walking 
alone through a large cemetery at night, or 
lost at night in a forest, become extremely 
alert and feel personally threatened by 
harmless things wholly unrelated to them. 
The paranoid adult, who is peopling his sur- 
roundings with projected phantoms from his 
own past, likewise creates a situation in 
which everything seems somehow danger- 
ously related to him. Since he cannot escape, 
he tries to understand the situation he has 
unconsciously created, in the vain hope that 
he may then be able to cope with it. 

Precursors of the pseudo-community. IV. 
Preliminary hypotheses —Being human, the 
paranoid patient is driven irresistibly to 
make hypotheses; but, having partially re- 
gressed, and being paranoid as well, he can- 
not test them. He tends, therefore, to pass 
from one guess or one suspicion to another 
like it. Using the materials provided by his 
environment and by his projected fantasies 
and conflicts, he constructs a succession of 
provisional hypotheses, discarding each as 
it fails to meet the contradictory demands of 
his internal needs and the environment. This 
is characteristic also of complex normal 
problem-solving. It is an expression of what 
is called the synthetic function of the ego. 

Everyone who works with paranoid pa- 
tients discovers that some kind of delusional 
reconstruction of reality is essential to their 


continued existence as persons. Even a tem- 
porary and unsatisfactory delusional hy- 
pothesis may be at the time a patient’s sole 
means of bridging the gap between himself 
and his social environment. It gives a dis- 
torted picture of the world; but a distorted 
world is better than no world at all. And 
this is often a regressed person’s only choice. 
To abandon his projected fears, hates, and 
temptations might mean to abandon all that 
he has gained in the reconstruction of real- 
ity, to have his world fall apart and fall 
apart himself. Patients sense this danger, 
even expressing it in these words, and they 
rightly refuse to give up their delusional 
reality. Their fear is not unrealistic, for 
clinically such catastrophes actually occur, 
ending in personality disintegration. 

A great many paranoid persons never go 
beyond the phase of making and giving up 
a succession of preliminary delusional hy- 
potheses. Some of them regain a good work- 
ing relationship with social reality, some- 
thing approaching or equaling their pre- 
morbid status. Some are less successful and 
remain chronically suspicious, averse, and 
partially withdrawn but manage even so to 
go on living otherwise much as they had 
lived before. They may appear morose, 
irascible, and bitter; but they do not fix 
upon definite enemies or take definite hostile 
action. At most they suffer brief outbursts of 
protest and complaint without losing their 
ability to retreat from an angry delusional 
position. In this paper, however, we are con- 
cerned primarily with paranoid patients— 
by no means incurable—who go on to crys- 
tallize a more stable delusional organization. 

Final crystallization: the pseudo-commu- 
nity—A great many paranoid persons suc- 
ceed in crystallizing a stable conceptual or- 
ganization, the pseudo-community, which 
gives them a satisfactory cognitive explana- 
tion of their strange altered world and a 
basis for doing something about the situa- 
tion as they now see it. Their problem is 
exceedingly complex. It is impossible for 
them to get rid of the unconscious elements, 


which they “have denied and projected, bute . 


which now return apparently from the out- 
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side. Théy cannot abandon or even ignore 
their environment without facing a fright- 
ening regression into an objectless world. 
Their task is somehow to integrate these in- 
ternal and external phenomena which ap- 
pear before them on a single plane into a 
unified world picture. 

The human environment which others 
share (social reality) provides the patient 
with real persons having social roles and 
characteristics which he can utilize in mak- 
ing his delusional reconstruction. It also pro- 
vides real interaction among them, including 
interaction with the patient himself. Many 
things actually happen in it, some of them 
in direct relation to the patient, most of 
them actually not. 

Internal reality provides two sets of func- 
tions. One is made up of the previously un- 
conscious impulses, conflicts, and fantasies 
—now erupted, denied, and projected. This, 
as noted, introduces imagined motivation, 
interaction, and intentions into the observed 
activities of other persons. It gives apparent 
meaning to happenings which do not have 
such meaning for the consensus. The other 
set of functions is included in the concept 
of ego adaptation. It is the ego synthesis 
mentioned above, by means of which the 
demands of internal reality and the struc- 
ture of social reality are integrated into a 
meaningful, though delusional, unity. 

What the paranoid patient does is as fol- 
lows: Into the organization of social reality, 
as he perceives it, he unconsciously projects 
his own previously unconscious motivation, 
which he has denied but cannot escape. This 
process now requires a perceptual and con- 
ceptual reorganization of object relations in 
his surroundings into an apparent commu- 
nity, which he represents to himself as or- 
ganized wholly with respect to him (delusion 
of self-reference). And since the patient’s 
erupted, denied, and projected elements are 
overwhelmingly hostile and destructive, the 
motivation he ascribes to the real persons 
he has now organized into his conceptual 
pseudo-community is bound to be extremely 

hostile and destructive. 

To complete his conceptual organization 
of a paranoid conspiracy, the patient also 


introduces imaginary persons. He ascribes to 
them, as to real persons, imagined functions, 
roles, and motivations in keeping with his 
need to unify his restitutional conception 
and make it stable. He pictures helpers, 
dupes, stooges, go-betweens, and master- 
minds, of whose actual existence he becomes 
certain. 

It is characteristic of the pseudo-commu- 
nity that it is made up of both real and 
imaginary persons, all of whom may have 
both real and imaginary functions and in- 
terrelations.5 In form it usually corresponds 
to one or another of the common dangerous, 
hostile groups in contemporary society, real 
or fictional—gangs, dope and spy rings, se- 
cret police, and groups of political, racial, 
and religious fanatics. Many paranoid pa- 
tients succeed in creating a restitutional or- 
ganization which has well-formulated plans. 
The chief persecutor is sometimes a relative 
or acquaintance, or a well-known public 
figure, while the rest of the imaginary per- 
sonnel forms a vague, sinister background. 
Sometimes one finds the reverse—the chief 
persecutor is unknown, a malevolent “brain” 
behind everything, while the known danger- 
ous persons play supporting roles in the de- 
lusional cast. 

The final delusional reconstruction of re- 
ality may fall into an integrated conceptual 
pattern that brings an experience of closure: 
“T suddenly realized what it was all about!” 
the patient may exclaim with obvious relief 
at sudden clarification. The intolerable sus- 
pense has ended; the strangeness of what 
has been “going on” seems to disappear, 
and confusion is replaced by “understand- 
ing,” and wavering doubt by certainty. A 
known danger may be frightening; but at 
least it is tangible, and one can do something 
about it. In short, the pseudo-community 
reduces the hopeless complexity and confu- 
sion to a clear formula. This formula—“the 
plot”—the patient can now apply to future 
events as he experiences them and fit them 
into the general framework of his recon- 
struction. 

5 This is in contrast to the autistic community, 
which is composed of wholly imaginary persons 


(see “Autistic Community and Hallucination,” in 
Cameron and Magaret, op. cit., pp. 414-47. 
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The organization of a conceptual pseudo- 
community is a final cognitive step in para- 
noid problem-solving. It re-establishes stable 
object relations, though on a delusional 
basis, and thus makes integrated action pos- 
sible. To summarize what this reconstruc- 
tion of reality has achieved for its creator: 

a) Reduction in estrangement —As a di- 
rect result of paranoid problem-solving, ex- 
perienced external reality is distorted so as 
to bring it into line with the inescapable 
projected elements. This lessens confusion 
and detachment and allows the patient to 
recover some of his lost sense of ego integri- 
ty. The world seems dangerous but familiar. 

b) Internal absorption of aggression— 
Construction and maintenance of a concep- 
tual pseudo-community absorb aggression 
internally, in the same sense that organizing 
a baseball team, a political ward, or a sci- 
entific society absorbs aggression. This re- 
duces the threat of ego disintegration which 
the id eruptions pose. 

c) Basis for action—Any new cognitive 
construct can serve as a basis for new action; 
in this respect the paranoid pseudo-commu- 
nity is no exception. It organizes the drive- 
directed cognitive processes, leads to mean- 
ingful interpretations in a well-defined pseu- 
do-reality structure, and paves the way for 
overt action with a definite focus. The pa- 
tient is enabled to go ahead as anyone else 
might who had powerful urges and felt sure 
that he was right. 

d) Justification of aggressive action.— 
Finally, a persecutory pseudo-community 
justifies attack or flight, either of which in- 
volves a direct aggressive discharge in overt 
action. Fighting or running away is less dis- 
integrative psychologically than prolonged 
frightened inaction. And under the circum- 
stances, as the patient now conceptualizes 
them, he need feel neither guilt for attack- 
ing nor shame for fleeing. 

Paranoid cognition and paranoid action. 
—When a patient succeeds in conceptualiz- 
ing a pseudo-community, he has taken the 
final cognitive step in paranoid problem- 
‘solving. He now “knows” what his situation 
is. But he is still faced with his need to do 
- something about it. As a matter of fact, the 


crystallization of a hostile delusional struc- 
ture usually increases the urge to take 
action. A circular process may quickly de- 
velop. The imagined threats of the now 
structured imaginary conspiracy seem to the 
patient concrete and imminent. They stimu- 
late more and more his anxiety and defen- 
sive hostility—and the latter, being as usual 
projected, further increases the apparent ex- 
ternal threat. Often this kind of self-stimu- 
lation spirals upward, while more and more 
“incidents” and people may be drawn into 
the gathering psychotic storm. 

Paranoid action, however inappropriate it 
may be, still represents the completion of 
restitutional relationships and the fullest 
contact with his human environment of 
which the patient is capable at the time. 
He switches from his previous passive role 
of observer and interpreter, with all its in- 
decision and anxiety, to that of an aggressive 
participant in what he conceives as social 
reality. For him this is genuine interaction, 
and he experiences the gratification that 
comes with certainty and with a massive dis- 
charge of pent-up aggressiveness. He may 
give a preliminary warning to the supposed 
culprits or make an appeal for intervention 
to someone in authority before taking direct 
action himself, which, when it comes, may 
be in the form of an attack or sudden flight, 
either of which may be planned and exe- 
cuted with considerable skill. 

Making social reality conform to the 
pseudo-community.—Paranoid patients who 
take aggressive action often achieve a pyr- 
rhic victory. They succeed finally in making 
social reality act in conformity with the de- 
lusional reality which they have created. As 
long as a patient confines himself to watch- 
ing, listening, and interpreting, he need not 
come into open conflict with the social com- 
munity. But, when he takes overt action 
appropriate only in his private pseudo-com- 
munity, a serious social conflict will arise. 

Social reality is the living product of gen- 
uine sharing, communication, and interac- 
tion. Valid social attitudes, interpretations, 


and action ‘derive continuously from theses ~ 


operations. The restitutional reality in which 
the patient beljeves himself to be participat- 
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ing has tio counterpart outside of himself: 
it-is illusory. Other persons cannot possibly 
share his attitudes and interpretations be- 
cause they do not share his paranoid pro- 
jections and distortions. Therefore they do 
not understand action taken in terms of his 
delusional reconstruction. The patient, for 
his part, cannot share their attitudes and 
interpretations because he is driven by re- 
gressive needs which find no place in adult 
social reality. 

When an intelligent adult expresses be- 
liefs and makés accusations which séem un- 
intelligible to others, as well as threatening, 
he may make the people around him exceed- 
ingly anxious. This is particularly the case 
when his words tend to activate their uncon- 
scious fantasies and conflicts. And when 
such a person begins to take aggressive ac- 
tion, which seems unprovoked as well as un- 
intelligible, he inevitably arouses defensive 
and retaliatory hostility in others. The mo- 
ment the social community takes action 
against him, it provides him with the con- 
firmation he has been expecting—that there 
is á plot against him. 

Thus, itt the end, the patient manages to 
provoke action in the social community that 
conforms to the expectation expressed j in his 
psetido-Commiunity organization. His own 
internal need to experience hostility from 
without—as a defense against being over- 
whelmed by internal aggression—is satisfied 
when actual persons behave in accordance 
with his projections. His need for a target 
against which to discharge hostility is also 
met. This is his victory and his defeat. 

The defeat neéd not be final. Much will 
depend, of coursé, upon the patient’s basic 
personality organization, particularly his 
emotional flexibility, his potentiality for in- 
ternal change, and his residual capacity for 
establishing new ego and superego identifi- 

_cations. The depth and extent of his regres- 
sion are also important, as are the fixity and 
the inclusiveness of his delusional structure. 
Much will also depend upon his potential 
freedom to communicate, to develop recipro- 


= cal role-taking skills with another person, 


and to include another's alternative perspec- 
tives in his own therapeutic orientation. 

Therapy.—The primary therapeutic con- 
sideration, of course, is hot the character of 
the delusional structure but what makes it 
necessary. A reduction in anxiety is among 
the first objectives, The source of anxiety 
liés in the regressive changes and in the 
threat these have brought of an unconscious 
breakthrough. But it is also aggravated by 
anything in the environment which tends to 
incredse the patient’s hostility and fear. 
Once the setting has been made less anxiety- 
provoking, the most pressing need is for 
someéone in whom the patient can ultimately 
put his trust—someone not made anxious 
by the patient’s fear and hostility or driven 
to give reassurances and make demands. 

For the paranoid patient who is ready to 
attempt social communication, an interested 
but neutral therapist can function as a living 
bridge between psychotic reality and social 
reality. Through interacting with such a 
person, who neither attacks the delusional 
structure nor beats the drums of logic, a 
patient may succeed in gaining new points 
of reference from which to build a new ori- 
entation: The therapeutic process now in- 
volves another reconstruction of reality, one 
which undoes the restitutional pseudo-com- 
munity without destroying the patient’s de- 
fenses and forcing him to regress further. 

As anxiety and the threat of disintegra- 
tion subside, paranoid certainty becomes 
less necessary to personality survival. The 
patient can begin to entertain doubts and 
consider alternative interpretations. Such 
changes, of course, must come from within 
if they are to come at all. If he is able to 
work through some of the origins and de- 
rivatives of his basic problems, the patient 
may succeed eventually in representing to 
himself more realistically than ever before 
how other people feel and think. In this way 
the conceptual structure of his pseudo- com- 
munity may be gradually replaced by some- 
thing approaching the conceptual structure 
of social reality. 
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In an experimental prison camp the goal of treatment and particularly its effects on processes of social 
control in the organization are related to the highly co-operative adaptation of the unofficial leaders. 
Interviews and questionnaires indicate that inmate leaders were likely to receive higher adjustment rat- 
ings and to manifest more favorable attitudes toward the camp officials, the camp itself, and its program 
of treatment than were non-leaders. Moreover, leaders were less likely to request transfer, to be trans- 
ferred for disciplinary reasons, or to escape from the institution. 


The growing popularity of treatment in 
correctional and mental health institutions 
has paralleled the development of the human 
relations approach in industry and the “fra- 
ternal” system of authority in the military 
establishment.? Prisons are now more than 
ever ready to view treatment and rehabili- 
tation as proper goals to be combined with 
their traditional custodial objectives. 

Sociologists have pointed out the wide- 
spread effects of a change in goals upon the 
structure and functioning of large-scale so- 
cial systems.’ Selznick, for example, has 
suggested that a reorientation of goals is 
likely to necessitate a period of greater cen- 


1I acknowledge my intellectual debt to Professor 
Morris Janowitz, of the University of Michigan; 
to Professor Donald R. Cressey for a critical read- 
ing of the manuscript; and to the state correction 
department officials, the camp staff, and the camp 
inmates for their kind co-operation. This paper is 
based on my doctoral dissertation, “Treatment 
Goals and Organizational Behavior: A Study of an 
Experimental Prison Camp” (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Michigan, 1958). The 
research was supported in part by a research fel- 
lowship (MF-6416) from the National Institute of 
Mental Health, Public Health Service. 


*Cf. Morris Janowitz, “Changing Patterns of 
Organizational Authority: The Military,” Adminis- 
trative Science Quarterly, IV, No. 4 (March, 1959), 
473-93. 


3 Cf. Phillip Selznick, Leadership in Administra- 
tion (Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson & Co., 1957) ; 
Sheldon Messinger, “Organizational Transforma- 
tion: A Case Study of a Declining Social Move- 
ment,” American Sociological Review, XX (1955), 
:3-10; David Sills, The Volunteers (Glencoe, Il.: 
Free Press, 1957), pp. 254—71. 


tralization. Messinger has documented the 
radical transformation of the Townsend Or- 
ganization from a goal-oriented organization 
to one concerned primarily with self-main- 
tenance. Sills has recently summarized sev- 
eral cases dealing with the impact of a shift 
in goals on organizational structure. 

The combination of treatment as the goal 
with the punitive one of custody presents 
interesting problems of organizational adap- 
tation to conflicting internal demands stem- 
ming from the nature of the two goals.* This 
paper explores some effects of a program of 
modified group psychotherapy and quasi- 
milieu therapy on the behavior of the in- 
formal leaders in a midwestern prison camp.5 
The research began with the general as- 
sumption that the formal goals of the organ- 

*Mental hospitals have been the subject of con- 
siderable research on the consequences of incom- 
patible goals; e.g., see A. Stanton and M. Schwartz, 
The Mental Hospital (New York: Basic Books, 
Inc., 1954); M. Greenblatt, R. H. York, and E. L. 
Brown, From Custodial to Therapeutic Patient 
Care in Mental Hospitals (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1955); and I. Belknap, The Human 
Problems of a State Mental Hospital (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956). And two studies 
dealing with prison systems are pertinent: R. Mc- 
Cleery, Policy Change in Prison Management (East 
Lansing: Governmental Research Bureau, Michi- 
gan State University, 1957), and H. Powelson and 
R. Bendix, “Psychiatry in Prison,” Psychiatry, XIV 
(February, 1951), 73-86. 


5 A companion paper deals with the effects of this 
conflict in goals on the officials in the camp (“Role 
Conflict in Organization: A Study of Prison Camp 


Officials,’ Administrative Science Quarterly, IV,~ ~ 


No. 4 [March, 1959], 452-72). 
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ization often crucially influence the relation- 
ships between members in different levels in 
the hierarchy. This assumption is particu- 
larly relevant to the analysis of what Par- 
` sons calls “integrative” organizations.® 

Studies of conventional prisons, where 
the dominant goal is custody, suggest that 
relationships between the officials and the 
inmates are likely to be characterized by dis- 
trust, fear, suspicion, and hostility.’ Overly 
friendly relations between guards and in- 
mates are effectively discouraged by the 
prison rules and, among the inmates, by 
norms which define the guards as “screws” 
or “hacks.” The custodial goal itself implies 
a conception of the inmate as one who is 
unfit for the outside world and cannot be 
trusted; that retaliatory norms are typical 
among the status-deprived inmates is there- 
fore not surprising. 

In contrast to custody, the goal of quasi- 
milieu treatment implies a very different 
conception. The officials are encouraged to 
trust the inmate and be friendly to him. In 
fact, emotionally supportive relationships 
between guards and inmates are considered 
essential. Increased rates of interaction be- 
tween officials and inmates (or between staff 
and patients in a mental hospital) tend to 
be an ordinary consequence of the imple- 
mentation of goals of milieu or quasi-milieu 
treatment. 

What is the effect of this greater inter- 
action and camaraderie on the processes of 
social control of the prison camp? We would 
expect, when relationships between persons 
on different levels of authority in an organi- 


° Cf. Talcott Parsons, “Sociological Approach to 
the Theory of Organizations. II,” Administrative 
Science Quarterly, I, No. 2 (September, 1956), 225— 
39. 


™Cf. Donald Clemmer, The Prison Community 
(Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 1940), 
chap. ii; L. S. McCorkle and R. Korn, “Resocial- 
ization within the Walls,” Annals, CCXCIII (May, 
1954), 86-95; and Belknap, of. cît., chap. x. 


* Cf. Morris Schwartz, “What Is a Therapeutic 
Milieu?” in M. Greenblatt, D. J. Levinson, and 
R. H. Williams (eds.), The Patient ayd the Mental 


= œ Hospital (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957), pp. 130- 
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zation (such as between inmates and guards) 
are affectively based, that pressures would 
arise for control to become less formal. The 
superior-inferior relationship imbedded in 
the rules and norms of the custodial prison 
tends to be supplanted by a friend-to-friend 
type of relationship where the orientation is 
toward treatment. Social control, then, be- 
comes dependent more on affection and less 
on strong physical discipline. This, in turn, 
may promote the establishment of a special 
type of accommodation between the officials 
and the leaders among the inmates. 

The relationship between officials and in- 
formal leaders in prisons must satisfy differ- 
ent requirements of the two parties. The 
officials must be able to demonstrate ade- 
quate control of the institution and the 
inmates, while the leaders must be able to 
exhibit their superior abilities and advan- 
tages to the other inmates if they are to 
maintain their position. A variety of re- 
sponses may emerge to satisfy both require- 
ments, ranging from mutual hostility or in- 
difference to co-operation.® These responses 
are likely to vary both in their intensity and 
in the openness with which they are ex- 
pressed. Public defiance of the guards by the 
leaders is probably rare because it is un- 
likely to accomplish much except increased 
restrictions for all. As Sykes has pointed 
out, the “ball buster,” who verbally or phys- 
ically attacks the officials, is not looked upon 
favorably by the inmates.2° On the other 
hand, complete and open co-operation also 
is uncommon because of the generally shared 
suspicion and distrust of prison guards. The 


? Cf. Richard A. Cloward, “Social Control in the 
Prison” (New York School of Social Work, unpub- 
lished manuscript) ; McCorkle and Korn, op. cit.; 
McCleery, of. cit.; and D. R. Cressey and W. Kras- 
sowski, “Inmate Organization and Anomie in 
American Prisons and Soviet Labor Camps,” Social 
Problems, V, No. 3 (Winter, 1957—58), esp. 217-20. 
Also, some functions of the co-operative adapta- 
tion are discussed in O. Grusky, “Some Factors 
Promoting Cooperative Behavior among Inmate 
Leaders,” American Journal of Correction (forth- 
coming). 

1 Cf. Gresham Sykes, The Society of Captives 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1958), pp. 99-102. 
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highly co-operative inmate will be rejected 
for deferring to “the man” or, even worse, 
be looked upon as a squealer and a traitor 
to his class. In general, distrust or latent 
hostility combined with minimal compliance 
with the demands of the officials is likely 
to be the most characteristic response of 
the informal leaders. 

We assume that the custodial goal itself 
promotes hostility, while, in contrast, treat- 
ment, as a goal, encourages a more co-opera- 
tive style of adaptation. Schrag’s study of a 
custodial state prison reported a relation- 
ship, between the authorities and the in- 
mates’ leaders, of hostility and non-co-op- 
eration.14 If our assumption is correct, then 
we would expect the leaders in the prison 
camp under study to be not only generally 
co-operative but to co-operate with the offi- 
cials even more than do the non-leaders. 

Selection of the leaders.—Sixty-three in- 
mates, the total population of “Camp 
Davis,” were individually interviewed. A 
sociometric question, similar to that used by 
Schrag, was the basis for identifying them.? 
Twenty-five inmates (39.7 per cent) were 
never named in the replies. An additional 
twelve (19.4 per cent) were mentioned only 
once, with several of these cases involving 
self-directed choices. Twenty-six (40.9 per 
cent) accounted for 92.7 per cent of the se- 
lections. These twenty-six—that is, all who 
were chosen more than once—were desig- 
nated the informal leaders.1® 

Leadership skills—Our investigation of 
the particular skills of the informal leaders 
is based on the work of Bales.44 We assumed, 


Cf, Clarence Schrag, “Leadership among Prison 
Inmates,” American Sociological Review, XIX, 
No. 1 (February, 1954), 37—42. 


1 The question: “Let us suppose that the Super- 
visor of the camp has decided to form a group 
among the inmates called an Inmates’ Council. This 
group would have the power to decide such things 
as: who gets assigned to which work crew, the TV 
Program, and in general settle little problems that 
come up. What three men would you say are re- 
spected enough by the men that they should be on 
such a Council?” Schrag’s data were gathered en- 
tirely by questionnaire and not by personal inter- 
view. 


as Bales has demonstrated by laboratory 
techniques, that all informal leaders derive 
their social influence from two problem 
areas—the instrumental and the expressive. 
The “instrumental leaders” achieve leader- 
ship by means of their skill in accomplish- 
ing or helping to accomplish group goals, 
while the “expressive leaders” owe their po- . 
sition to their skill in maintaining harmoni- 
ous social relations. Although the situation 
determines the specific type of leadership 
required at any time, the two kinds of skill 
should be found among informal leaders un- 
der all conditions.° Four indexes of instru- 
mental skill were used: work performance 
as assessed by the inmates; work perform- 
ance as assessed by the foremen of the state 
conservation department under whom the 
inmates worked; athletic skill (i.e., whether 
or not the inmate was a member of the 
camp’s softball team, which was open to 
all); and “idea-supplying” skill as assessed 
by the inmates in each work crew. As Table 
1 indicates, all four of the indexes of instru- 


3 It was necessary to take so large a proportion 
of the inmates as leaders in order to permit sta- ` 
tistical analysis. The problems of assessing the re- 
liability and validity of sociometric measures are 
particularly difficult. Since the internal structure ` 
of all human groups constantly undergoes change, 
we could hardly expect or desire an instrument that 
is reliable in the sense that it records no change in 
the distribution of scores over time, for this would 
mean that the instrument was insensitive to struc- 
tural changes. Reliability has hence always been 
a thorny problem of sociometric techniques (cf. 
G. Lindzey [ed.], Handbook of Social Psychology 
[Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing 
Co., Inc., 1954], chap. xii). Similarly difficult is the 
problem of whether the test measures what it pur- 
ports to measure. One aspect of the validity of the 
measure of leadership may be tested by examining 
its relationship to other measures; as we shall see, 
by this test, its validity is strongly supported. 


“Cf. R, F. Bales, “The Equilibrium Problem in 
Small Groups,” in T. Parsons, R. F. Bales, and 
E. A. Shils (eds.), Working Papers in the Theory 
of Action (Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, 1953), chap. 
iv; R. F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis (Cam- 
bridge 42, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., 
1950), chap. ii. 


1 Cf, T. Parsons, R. F. Bales, and Collaborators, 
Family, Socialization, and Interaction Process 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955). 
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mental skill differentiated the leaders from 
the non-leaders.‘¢ 

Data. were collected for five indexes of 
expressive skill: skill as a personal problem- 
solver as assessed by the inmates; socio- 
metric popularity as determined by number 
of “best-buddy” choices made and by mem- 
bership in a reciprocated friendship dyad; 
extent of personal contacts as determined 
by the number, of “best-buddy” choices re- 
ceived; and, finally, personal sociability as 
determined by ratings made by the conser- 
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generalized skills, both instrumental and ex- 
pressive.® The data then support Parsons’ 
and Bales’s generalization that all informal 
leadership structures are uniformly differ- 
entiated along the instrumental-expressive 
axis. For our particular purposes, this find- 
ing suggests that we have isolated a group 
of inmates who do, in fact, possess the ap- 
propriate skills.1° 

Five indexes of leadership co-operation 
were used, two behavioral and three atti- 
tudinal: camp adjustment ratings; attitude 


TABLE 1 
INDEXES OF LEADERSHIP AND INSTRUMENTAL SKILL 
Value 
Non- of Chi 1-Tail 
Leaders Leaders Square p-Level 

A. Best workers:** 

Chosen. setes neasi ces 15 9 

Not chosen............... a 28 7.93 < 005 
B. Conservation ‘foremen work vat- 

ings of inmates:} 

an 3 ile E a oe i $ 

OOD CERET E 

R E pacew 1 11 9.75 < .005 

E EE aan 2 8 
C. Membership in softball team: 

Member..............00. 6 7 

Non-member............- A 23 11.88 < .001 
D. Best idea man in work group:t 

Chosen............ee0ee 15 4 

Not chosen............... 10 33 16.79 < .001 

NAbidsseck cadeieeaedcccteters 1 


* The open-ended question asked of each inmate was: “Who do you think are the best workers 


in your crew?” 


4 t Categories of “poor” and “very poor” were not used by the raters. 
$ The open-ended question was: “Tf there was a problem in your work crew about how to do a 
particular job, and the foreman wasn’t around, who would have the best ideas about how to do it?” 


vation work-crew foremen. As is shown in 
Table 2, all five differentiated the leaders 
from the non-leaders.17 

The evidence indicates that the informal 
leaders in the prison camp, like the informal 
leaders in laboratory groups, possess certain 


18 Since we found that length of time spent at 
Camp Davis was strongly correlated with informal 
leadership, we controlled this variable by analyz- 
ing only those inmates who had been in camp for 
one month or more. The relationships decreased 
only slightly, only one (index A, p < 0.08) rising 
above a p level of 0.02. 

3 The control for length of time spent in camp 
significantly affected only index C, of the five, re- 
ducing the p level to < 0.20. 


toward the camp officials; attitude toward 
the camp; attitude toward treatment; and 


38 In order to assess whether or not the two areas, 
instrumentality and expressiveness, were correlated, 
we plotted a 45 matrix (4 indexes of instru- 
mentality by 5 indexes of expressiveness) and 
charted each of the 26 leaders on this matrix. The 
null hypothesis that there was no relationship be- 
tween the two skill areas could not be rejected at 
the .05 level. 


** Inmate leaders were also found to have spent 
more time at camp than the non-leaders 
(p < 0.005); to be older (p < 0.10); to have a 
longer minimum sentence ( < 0.05); to be di- 
vorced rather than married (p = 0.06); and to 
have committed offenses against the person rather 
than offenses against property (¢ < 0.005). 
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reaction to administrative changes. 
Adjustment ratings-—The camp’s five 
officers were requested to evaluate each of 
the inmates independently and rate them on 
a five-point scale according to their general 
“adjustment” at Camp Davis. As Table 3 
indicates, the mean adjustment rating of the 
informal leaders is higher than that of the 
non-leaders. This finding is exactly the op- 
posite of that reported by Schrag in his 


the officers and staff was used, and the find- 
ings (Table 4) indicate that the inmates’ 
leaders tend to have more favorable atti- 
tudes toward the authorities than do the 
non-leaders.?! 

Attitudes toward camp—A five-item 
Guttman scale of attitudes toward Camp 
Davis was constructed.?? The responses were 
generally on the favorable side; in fact, 
there were no inmates in scale type VI, the 


TABLE 2 
INDEXES OF LEADERSHIP AND EXPRESSIVE SKILL 
Value 
Non- of Chi 1-Tail 
Leaders Leaders Square p-Level 
A. Person to see about personal 
problem 
Chosen.........0.00eeeee 23 3 
Not Chosen...........0008 2 34 43.01. < .001 
beta Bote ei $00 oasee BO 1 
B. Number of sociometric lasd 
choices received: } ; i 
FOL EE EEE 
One or more............-. 25 Dy 10.84 < .001 
C. Number of sociometric “buddy” 
choices made: 
Zero OF ONE... .. see eee eee 10 24 
Two or more...........-. 15 2 5.54 < .01 
EEE E NT 1 
D. Conservation foremen ratings of 
inmates on sociability: 
High A E OOT r 4) 
OTa i an PEE E EES 2 11 
Dom aani 3 14 8697 KAI 
NiAs ico ceendetha adacteen’s 2 8 
E. Membership in sociometric 
“buddy” dyad: 
Member............0.005 21 14 
Non-member............. 4 23 12.98 < .001 $ 
NA gate S45 0S 0, ele sane 1 


* The open-ended question was: “Ey you had a personal problem, who in the barracks, among 


the younger men, would you talk it over with?” 


f The open-ended question was: “Who are your best buddies?” 


study of a custodially oriented prison in a 
western state, where the inmate leaders were 
found to be less well adjusted than the non- 
leaders.?° 

Attitudes toward camp officers —Ques- 
tionnaires were distributed to all inmates. A 
nine-item Guttman scale of attitudes toward 


2 Cf. Schrag, op. cit., p. 40. Admittedly, the dif- 
ferences in the adjustment of the two sets of lead- 
ers may be attributed to factors other than the 
goal of treatment at Camp Davis, e.g., differences 
in size of institution and characteristics of the in- 
mates. The data presented are anything but a cru- 
cial test of the hypothesis. 


most unfavorable attitude type. The evi- 
dence (Table 5) shows that there is no dif- 
ference in the orientations of the leaders and 


= Coefficient of reproducibility = .91. Cf. O. 
Grusky, “Treatment Goals and Organizational Be- 
havior,” p. 141, for a description of the scale and 
pp. 290-92 for a discussion of the limitations of the 
scale due to size of sample and related considera- 
tions. Confidence in the reliability of all three Gutt- 
man scales was strengthened by the fact that a re- 
administration of the same questionnaire two 
months later again yielded coefficients of repro- 
ducibility above .90, with the marginals maintain- 
ing their required rank order. 


2 Coefficient of reproducibility = .92. 
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non-leaders in this respect when no controls 
are placed on the data. Other evidence, how- 
ever, does indicate that the leaders at a par- 
ticular time had more favorable attitudes 
toward the camp than did the non-leaders. 
After a series of administrative changes had 


TABLE 3 


MEAN ADJUSTMENT RATINGS OF LEADERS 
AND NON-LEADERS*. 


INMATES MEAN ADJUSTMENT RATING 


High Medium Low 
(2.0 or (2.1 to (3.0 and 
Under) 2.9) Over) TOTAL 
Leaders... 10 14 2 26 
Non- 
leaders. 3 14 18 35t 


* Chi square = 15.8, p < 0.001, df = 2, 1-tail. 
t Non-leaders, N.A. = 2. 


TABLE 4° 


LEADERSHIP AND ATTITUDES TOWARD 
OFFICERS AND STAFF 
(JULY, 1956)* 


LEADERS Non-LeapErs 
GUTTMAN Per Per 
Scare Tyre No. Cent No. Cent 
Most favorable 
Liciedaecaae is 8 32.0 4 13.3 
Mirne iecevareces 2 8.0 5 16.7 
III.. 3 12.0 1 3.3 
IVre ess 2 8.0 4 13.3 
A TETTE 3 12.0 3 10.0 
Vivace 1 4.0 4 13.3 
hA a a%s, 5 wticleionts 2 8.0 1 3.3 
VUL iaca 1 4.0 3 10.0 
A D EET 3 12.0 4 13.3 
Least favorable 
aoe nnsa “act (csnrmees 1 3.3 
otal vn. ccc aeed 25 100.0 30t 99.8 


* The difference between the leaders and non-leadersis statisti- 
cally significantat the .05 level, chi square = 2.91, df = 1, 2 tails, 
if frequencies in scale type I are compared with scale types I-X. 

t Leaders, N.A. = 1; non-leaders, N.A. = 7. 


taken place, with the appointment of a new 

and more custodially oriented supervisor, 

the leaders were more likely to maintain a 

positive orientation toward the camp (Table 
6). 

Orientation to treatment program.—The 
seven-item Guttman scale of attitudes to- 
ward the treatment program did not, with- 
out controls, differentiate leaders from non- 
leaders.”* Data obtained by intensive inter- 


3 Coefficient of reproducibility = .90. 
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viewing, however, did suggest that a rela- 
tionship might exist between sociometric 
position and orientation to the program of 
treatment. Although an adequate level of 
statistical significance was not attained, 
there was a greater tendency for leaders to 
be ambivalent or in favor of treatment and 
for non-leaders to maintain a negative or 
indifferent attitude (see Table 7). More- 
over, the use of two controls on the data, al- 
though it drastically reduces the number of 


TABLE 5 


LEADERSHIP AND ATTITUDES 
TOWARD CAMP DAVIS 
(JULY, 1956)* 


LEADERS Non-LEADERS 

GUTTMAN Per Per 

SCALE TYPE No. Cent No. Cent 
Most favorable 

A E 13 52.0 14 46.6 

8 ON 6 24.0 5 16.7 

AE a Cece 5 20.0 ó 20.0 

WWiscscnesegece. eal e panit 2 6.7 
Least favorable 

EAE A E 1 4.0 3 10.0 

Total......... 25 100.0 30 100.0 


* Leaders, N.A. = 1; non-leaders, N.A. = 7. 


TABLE -6 


ATTITUDES TOWARD CAMP DAVIS OF LEADERS 
AND NON-LEADERS AFTER ADMINISTRATIVE 
CHANGES (SEPTEMBER, 1956)* 


No. No. 
Favorable Unfavorable 
Comments Comments Totalt 
Leaders......... 24 8 32 
Non-leaders..... 75 7 82 


* Chi square = 5.5, ġ < .01, 1-tail. 
t Leaders, N = 20, N.A. = 6;n0n-leaders, N = 40, N.A. = 7. 
New inmates were classified as non-leaders. 


cases, sheds additional light on the relation- 
ships in question. If, for one thing, we ex- 
amine only those inmates with favorable at- 
titudes, we find that the amount of time 
spent at Davis affected the leaders and the 
non-leaders in opposite ways (see Tables 8 
and 9.) Of those who had spent at least 
three months in camp, leaders were more 
likely than non-leaders to have favorable 
attitudes toward the staff, the camp, and the 
treatment program. Whether or not one be- 
came a leader because he had favorable at- 
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titudes ôr öne had the favorable attitudes 
because he was a leader cannot be ascer- 
tained from these data. In any event, in five 
of the six tests of this relationship, both be- 
fore and after administrative changes had 
occurred the proportion of leaders with fa- 
vorable attitudes increased with length of 
time spent in the camp, while the proportion 
of non-leaders with favorable attitudes de- 
creased. (When inmates with unfavorable 
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attitudes were examined, in three out of six 
cases the predicted relationship held at a 
satisfactory level of confidence.) The proc- 
ess of socializing leaders so as to promote 
co-operation appeared to be unusually effec- 
tive. 

Reaction to administrative changes.— 
The succession of a more custodially ori- 
ented official to the position of camp super- 
visor led to a series of violent reactions. 


TABLE 7 


ORIENTATIONS TO TREATMENT PROGRAM OF LEADERS 
AND NON-LEADERS* 


Negative 
(1) 
Leadersf..........00005 0 
Non-leaders............ 3 


Indif- Ambiv- Posi- 

ferent alent tive 
(2) (3) (4) Total 
1 4 20 25 
3 t 28 35 


* Cols, 1 -+ 2 X 3 + 4, p = 0.122, Fisher’s Exact Test, 1-tail. 
t Leaders, N.A. = 1; non-leaders, N.A. = 2. 


TABLE 8 


TIME IN CAMP AND ATTITUDES 


OF LEADERS AND NON-LEADERS 


(Inmates with Favorable Attitudes Only, July, 1956) 





Attitude Time in Camp Leaders Non-Leaders Chi Square = 1-Tail, p-Level 
if i iion 3 6. -n aan O rk 
months 
Toward staff........ ccc cece eee Bor more 10 12 Not significant 
months 
Less than 5 16 3.81 <.03 
3 months 
Toward camp...... 0... cece eee S oranore 13 izt oana eiea 
` months 
Less than 1 13 <.001* 
Toward treatment program........ 3 oe 10 9 
months 
* By-Fisher’s Exact Test. 
TABLE 9 


TIME IN CAMP AND ATTITUDES OF LEADERS AND NON-LEADERS 
(Inmates with Favorable Attitudes Only, September, 1956) 


Time in Camp 
Less than 

3 months 
3 or more 
months 


Less than 
3 months 

3 or more 
months 


Less than 
3 months 

3 or more 
months 


Attitudes 


Toward staff 


Toward Camp 


- Toward treatment program 


Leaders Non-Leaders Chi Square 1-Tail, p-Level 
4 13 9.3 <.005 
9 6. ‘aes, a Gii 
4 18 10.2 <.005 
10 " 23° ahaa 
4 13 9.3 <.005 
9 Ga dades S 
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Although we cannot, at this time, examine 
in detail the response of the leaders to key 
administrative changes, it will suffice to note 
not only that their behavior was significantly 
different from that of the non-leaders but 
also that it was in the expected direction; 
that is, they were more likely to respond 
sympathetically to the authorities.24 The 
leaders were less likely to escape, less likely 
to request a transfer (general transfers), 
and less likely to be transferred for “poor 
adjustment,” that is, as a disciplinary meas- 
ure (Table 10). 


TABLE 10 


ESCAPES, GENERAL TRANSFERS, AND TRANS- 
FERS FOR POOR ADJUSTMENT OF LEADERS 
AND NON-LEADERS* 


© Non- 1-Tail 
Leaderst Leaderst p-Level§ 
Escapes: 
Escaped........ 0 9 .006 
Did not escape. . 24 27 
General transfers: 
Transferred..... 1 9 .028 
Not transferred.. 24 27 
Transfer for poor 
adjusiment: 
Transferred. .... 2 11 .053 
Not transferred.. 23 29 


* For period of July 29-October 27, 1956. 
ind t1 Leader N.A. for first and second indexes; 2 N.A. for first 
index. 

$ New inmates were classified as non-leaders. 

§ By Fisher’s Exact Test. 


On the whole, the quantitative data tend 
to support the hypothesis that the informal 
leaders were more co-operative than the non- 
leaders in the camp. Once this co-operative 
adaptation was established, it persisted 
largely because such behavior contributed 
to the maintenance of the leaders’ positions. 
The informal leaders, for example, not only 
were more likely to receive the most desir- 
able jobs on their labor gangs (p< .05) 
but were also more likely to attain such 
status symbols as a bottom bunk in the 
dormitory (p< .01), despite the official 
policy of random bed assignment. Accord- 
ingly, the leaders tended to see as their major 
problem, not the policies or behavior of the 
guards, but rather the potentially disruptive 


s 
% Cf. Grusky, op. cit., chap. vii, for a detailed 
analysis. 


behavior of the new “unsocialized” inmates. 
As one leader put it: “. . . those [new] guys 
coming in. ... They'll mess up a program 
like this . . . eventually they [the authorities] 
will start cutting down on everything—the 
visits and everything.” 

In return for the promotion of the organi- 
zation’s goals of treatment and custody, the 
leaders were rewarded with the means to 
solidify their status. Slowly and without 
official cognizance, a co-operative arrange-_ 
ment between the leaders and the camp staff 
had emerged—an arrangement abetted by 
both parties.”® 

Although the evidence indicates that the 
informal leaders were very co-operative, it 
does not indicate that the goal of quasi- 
milieu treatment was the independent vari- 
able producing the response. Comparative 
data, collected under more highly controlled 
conditions from a number of prisons of both 
the traditional custodial and the treatment 
type, are required to provide firm support 
for the hypothesis. 

Additional data gathered at the prison 
camp, however, lend further support to the 
notion that the treatment goals were of pri- 
mary importance. For example, data col- 
lected at Camp Davis and a comparable pris- 
on camp which did not have a program of 
treatment revealed that the inmates of the 
former were much more favorably oriented 
to their camp and to their officers and staff 
than were the inmates at the control camp 
—to a statistically significant degree. More- 
over, analysis of the social structure of Camp 
Davis revealed considerable qualitative 
evidence that the formal and informal proc- 
esses whereby the new inmate is introduced 
to camp life were intimately connected with 
the treatment program. The values trans- 
mitted in the process of socialization were 
radically different from those reported as 
common in conventional prisons. 


In conclusion, two general points are ten- 
tatively suggested by our analysis. 
First, there may be important latent and 


= Cf. Cloward, op. cit., for evidence of a similar 
type of informal arrangement. 
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unanticipated consequences of goals of 
quasi-milieu treatment for critical segments 
of the prison’s organization. The manifest 
purpose of programs of group psychotherapy 
or quasi-milieu therapy, as seen: by penclo- 
gists, typically involves some belief that the 
program will promote a partial “reorganiza- 
tion” of the inmate’s personality and elimi- 
nate, or alter, his antisocial tendencies,?* 
that is, a psychiatric rather than a sociologi- 
` cal approach to criminal behavior predomi- 
nates.?? This research suggests that the so- 
cial organization of a prison may be exten- 
sively influenced by a program of quasi- 
milieu treatment and thereby help establish . 
the conditions determining the program’s 
therapeutic effectiveness. 

Second, the goal of treatment in small 
custodial prisons may help to promote the 
informal co-optation of the inmates’ leaders 
in such a manner as to further the accept- 
ance of the treatment goal.”® 

* Consistent with the belief is the assumption 
that criminals are neurotic or have undesirable and 


unique personality traits. Cf. K. Schuessler and D. 
Cressey, “Personality Characteristics of Criminals,” 


American Journal of Sociology, LV (March, 1950), - 


476-84, who show the inaccuracy of this stereo- 
type. f i 

Cf. Michael Hakeem, “A Critique of the Psy- 
chiatric Approach to the Prevention of Juvenile 
Delinquency,” Soclal Problems, V, No. 3 (Winter, 
1957-58), 194—206. 
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A traditional penological view of informal 
leaders in prisons is that they act as a 
source of constant instigation of the inmates, 
promoting riots, dissension, and antiadmin- 
istration behavior. Moreover, insofar as the 
leaders serve as models for the others, their 
behavior is seen as preventing rehabilitation. 
For example, Schrag noted that the leaders 
are likely to be the “least improvable offend- 
ers” and that the values of the culture of 
the inmates “encourage rebellion and non- 
conformity,”2® 

In contrast, this research leads one to con- 
clude tentatively that when treatment is a 
dominant goal in a small prison, a pattern 
of co-operation between the informal leaders 
and the authorities may be established which 
promotes rather than hinders treatment. 
The inmate culture at Camp Davis was or- 
ganized not around the most hostile, but 
rather around the most co-operative, offend- 
ers. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 


* Informal co-optation refers to the absorbing 
of new elements into thé structure of leadership in 
which, unlike formal co-optation, actual power is 
released to the new group. Informal co-optation is 
generally covert, unofficial, and gradual (cf, Phillip 
Selznick, TVA and the Grass Roots [Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1949], 
esp. Part IIT). 


2 Cf. Schrag, of. cit., p. 40. 


DERU ISM AND URBAN IZATION, 


NELS ANDERSON 


ABSTRACT , 


The global phenomena of city growth stimulate increasing interest in urbanism as a world-permeating ' 
way of life. Urbanization, seen as the movement of people into industry and cities and reflective of ur- 
banism, has received considerable demographic attention. But the research fails to include some pertinent 
phases of urbanization. Demography can supplement this, but it must also be supplemented by other types 
of research; the latter develops slowly.: Urbanism theory, developed mainly in the more advanced coun- 
tries, waits to be tested in those regions where the urban way of life is only now taking form and where 


seasoned research into its processes istneeded. 


l As the term is used here, “urbanism?” is 
descriptive of the way of life found in the 
modern city and, following Wirth, is seen as 
an essentially impersonal, secondary, and 
contractual way of life, associated in its ex- 
treme form with anonymity and transient 
contact. Moreover, urbanism is fluid and 
. competitive and varies with places and 
times. 
Beyond this, however, more emphasis 
must be placed on the energy of urbanism 
and the persistent extension of its influence. 


This phase of the subject is too little noticed _ 
by urban sociologists. They have been more , 


occupied with the study of cities than of 


cities in their orbits or in networks of global 


dimensions. (Along with urbanism, we need 
to consider urbanization. Precisely because 
of its pertinence, “urbanization” is used with 
different meanings,/but generally it means 
the massing of people in cities and the in- 
dustries,/It has other applications, as we 
shall see. 

Urban sociology prior to World War IT 
was pretty much of an American preoccupa- 
tion and was largely limited to American 
subject matter. However, as Gist observes, a 
change is taking place, and urban sodiolo- 
gists are concerning themselves with “wid- 
ening horizons.” 

Before World War II urban sociology, by 


“^ Louis Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way of Life,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLI, No. 1 (July, 
1938), 1-23. 

Noel P. Gist, “The Urban Cqmmunity,” in 
=% Joseph B. Gittler (ed.), Review of Sociology (New 

York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957), pp. 190-91. 


‘that or any other name, hardly existed in 
. other countries. There were studies of com- 


munity life, but there was very little re- 
search concerned with the urban-rural dich- 
otomy. The Americans who turned to the 
study of cities in the 1920’s apparently were 
taking hold of a subject that was bigger than 
they knew. Today the widening of interest 
in urbanism and urbanization is matching 
the cosmopolitanism of the subject. Gist re- 
minds us, for example, that one phase of the 
Bicentennial Conference of Columbia Uni- 


“versity in 1954 was addressed to the theme 


“The Metropolis in Modern Life,” the par- 
ticipants including sociologists, political sci- 
entists, jurists, economists, geographers, and 


others. It could hardly be imagined that such 


a subject would have been chosen by such a 
mixture of scholars two decades earlier.® 

This widening interest has found expres- 
sion in other meetings. UNESCO, for exam- 
ple, is sponsoring a series of world-regional 
seminars on urbanization and industrializa- 
tion. The first two of them deserve our 
attention. 

The conference at Abidjan.—In 1954 a 
group of sociologists, anthropologists, and 
other specialists gathered at Abidjan on the 
Ivory Coast to consider the challenge of in- 
dustrialization and urbanization in Africa 
south of the Sahara. Several studies pre- 
pared for the conference, as well as others, 
were reported. Belgian, British, and French 
social scientists doing research in their re-. 
spective colonies exchanged information on 


Ibid., p. 191, 
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the social implications of European. efforts 
to establish industries and to organize urban 
communities in this underdeveloped region. 

The Abidjan conference was possible be- 
cause there was a world organization, 
UNESCO, to sponsor it. But it also resulted 
from other developments, for example, grow- 
ing awareness among the colonizing powers 
of their problems in the rapidly changing 
African territories and-what now seems their 
more enlightened attitude toward their Afri- 
‘can peoples. ' 

Not much was said at the Abidjan con- 
ference about urbanism and urbanization, 
but much was said about “Buropegnization,” 
“Westernization,” and “detribalization,” as 
these terms applied to a sort of frontier 
region in process of being industrialized and 
urbanized. Much was said about the growth 
of towns and the problems of people in tran- 
sition from tribalism to a new and strange 
way of life. It was-reeoguizéd~that these 
people must yet go far beforé they achieve 
the know-how to be industrial workers and 
citizens. f 


Reading the reports that were given,‘ one - 


realizes how much the industrialism and ur- 
banism in’ Africa are extensions of industri- 
alism and urbanism in the advanced coun- 
tries, although each of these phenomena also 
reflects its Belgian, British, or French origin. 
It turns out that “Europeanization” involves 
the transplanting of various culture traits 
that: get mixed into the native cultures and 
give} rise to curious problems. In other as 


well as in economic matters, the urbanism’ 


of Brussels, Paris, London, and New York 
makes itself felt even in the tribal villages. 
The Bangkok seminar —The second such 
regional meeting was held by UNESCO in 
co-pperation with the United Nations Com- 
mission for Asia and the Near East 
‘ECAFE) at Bangkok in 1956. Here an an- 
tient urbanism is harassed by painful un- 
ANN and overcrowding into cities 
4 Social Implications of Industrialization and Ur- 
ranization in Africa South of the Sahara (Paris: 
JNESCO, 1956). This very valuable document of 


nore than eight hundred pages unfortunately con- 
ains no index. 
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that are industrially underdeveloped. Un- 
like Africa, these countries have their own 
qualified social scientists. Much research 
material was brought into the open, although 
most conspicuous was the demographic ma- 
terial. While other urban sociological ma- 


. terials were lacking, there was an expressed 


è 


awareness of the problems and the need for 


` research. 


In these discussions the Eastern scholars 
seriously reminded the Western scholars in 
various ways that Western conceptions of 
urbanism and urbanization do not neces- 
sarily apply to the ECAFE region. This was 
recognized by Hauser. in one of the key pa- 
pers of the seminar: 


Despite these many differences, the Western 
experience, nevertheless, provides some basis 
for Asian nations to anticipate many social and 
personal problems arising from the urban en- | 
vironment. It may-be anticipated, for example, ` 
that the urban environment in Asia as well as 
in the West will produce cultural changes which 
will be reflected in changes in personal thought 
and conduct. The large family system has al- 
ready undergone changes in Asian cities. As 
the process of urbanism continues and Asian 


. cities take on more of the characteristics of 


Western cities, including heterogeneity, fre- 
quency; and intensity of social contact, changes 


- may be expected in value systems,. religious 


practices and beliefs, personal relationships, in 
social stratification, including classes and castes, 


‘in consumption patterns, education, etc.5 


Asian scholars at the Bangkok seminar 
focused their attention on the problems of 
urbanism in that region, with some co-op- 
eration from scholars of the West. There is 
a considerable gap between the development 
of Eastern and Western urbanism, but a 
much greater gap exists between Western 
urbanism and that of Africa. Years may 
pass before a generation of social scientists 
will emerge in the African countries, but in 

ë Philip M. Hauser, “Summary Report of the 
General Rapporteur,” Urbanization in Asia and 
the Far East (Calcutta: UNESCO Research Centre, 


1957; Paris: UNESCO, 1958), pp. 31-32. Hauser’s 
summary report includes some material from his 


and others’ papers, as well as the conclusions of the = 


seminar, 
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the meanwhile the processes of urbanization 
are under way there as in other underdevel- 
oped regions. 

The third UNESCO seminar on indus- 
trialization and urbanization is to be held in 
Chile during the summer of 1959. The fourth 
seminar will be for the Near East and Medi- 
terranean region and will be held in 1960. 
The four meetings will have covered most of 
the globe and will have done, without doubt, 
more than any other series of events to stim- 
ulate research into the phenomena of urban- 
ization and industrialization. 

What these and other gatherings are 
showing and may continue to show is that 
very little comparative sociological nation- 
to-nation or region-to-region data on urban- 
ism exist and that not much is being done 
about it, except in the demographical field. 
Cities can be studied profitably in terms of 
various other equally hard materials, much 
of which is obtainable. For example, what 
could be more useful to know about cities 
all over the world than the per capita con- 
sumption of water and electric power and 
its social implications? Quantitative in- 
formation about the work of people is avail- 
able, as is information about their housing, 
their facilities for sanitation, etc. 

Here and there qualitative studies, like 
those of Yankee City, Middletown,. or 
Darmstadt, will be initiated, but it will be 
a long time before such detailed research 
will be common. In the meanwhile the social 
sciences have access to vast amounts of other 
material which can be quantitatively as- 
sembled. There is much good urban sociol- 
ogy, for example, in the study of land use, 
an ecological approach in which there is a 
widening interest, and which helps to lend 
meaning to statistics of urban population. 
A distinguished beginning has already been 
made in the United Nations’ spot study of 
urban land policies.® 

Such proposals seem the more pertinent 
when we remember\that the growing world 
population is being urbanized at a rapid 
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rate. A fifth of all these people live in cities 
of 20,000 or more, and at least a third of 
the world’s population live in places having 
in good measure the urban way of life. Cities 
in some world regions are being crowded 
to the point of pain) but even our demo- 
graphic data on this trend are admittedly 
sketchy. Much information of different 
kinds is needed about the flight to urbanism, 
and it must be globally assembled, because 
the phenomena are global. 

(industrial and urban developments here 


| and there are linked with like developments 
, almost everywhere in global networks. There 
, are various global networks, all of them in- 


leat consider those involving oil or 
cocoa, iron or cotton, newsprint or coffee, 
fish or sugar JAI such economic phenomena 
have their political and social implications, 
as illustrated by various current global ten- 
sions with respect to deep-sea fishing. 

The globality-of technological networks 
is fairly self-evident. People everywhere 
must learn to manipulate particular mecha- 
nisms in about the same way./The auto- 
mobile imposes certain demands that people 
everywhere must conform to if it is to be 
used effectivelyf' The garage mechanic, what- 
ever his nationality, race, religion, or pol- 
itics, must have the essential know-how. 
Out of the auto industry in the great city 
comes not only the automobile but the 
nomenclature for its parts. A world termi- 
nology is a necessary part of this particular 
global network, but other world-comparable 
types of behavior also develop in relation 
to the automobile, an urbanizing agent. 

These network phenomena, with their so- 
cial implications, provide a wide-open un- 
explored field to which urban sociology 
cpuld very well turn. 

We tend to associate urbanism with’ in- 
dustry in most communities of the West, 
although we recognize that urbanism may 
differ from one advanced country to another. 
Although elsewhere urbanism and indusf 
alism may have separate, or seemingly se. 


° Urban Land Policies (New York: United Na- ‘ rate evolutions, the two tend finally to jo. 


tions Secretariat, Department of Social Affairs, 
ST/SCA/9, April, 1952). 


The urban way of life penetrates every 


| where, but thie process of urbanizing moves 


l 
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faster in areas being industrialized. The 
penetrating influence is largely Western, 
which prompts Toynbee to speak of ours as 
a “literally world-wide Westernizing So- 
ciety.} 

oF sociologists tend to balk at the 
idea that urbanism, Western style, will 
penetrate the Orient, but another kind of 


urbanism will develop there¥While this can’ 


be admitted, the stimulus of the West cannot 
be ignored so long as the dominant initiative 
is Western. That there will be differences, 
let us say, between the urbanism of Cal- 
cutta and New York, both industrial world 
ports, would be expected, but there will be 
likenesses, too. These would be seen in item- 
by-item comparisons. 

Comparative studies as between Calcutta 
and New York, or Singapore and London, 
or Leopoldville and Brussells, or Timbuctoo 
and Paris might contrast labor force and 
productivity, levels of education for males 
and females, or wage and living levels; or 
they might concern themselves with the 
physical, social, and professional mobility 
of the people. Comparisons of housing by 
- social class might be made, and so might 
comparison of the uses of leisure. Most im- 
portant, such studies should take account of 
trends and rates of change. It'is mainly 
with respect to trends that types of urban- 
ism can be compared. 4 

Some hold the view that urbanism with 


-its civil controls, secondary organizations, 


impersonal contacts, transiency, and ano- ‘ 


nymity, is not to be found in the native cities 
of underdeveloped countries. This is not 
evidence that such characteristics cannot or 
will not evolve there but simply that the 
phenomena or urbanism and their trends in 
such regions have not been studied. A city 
may have a hundred thousand people and 
still not be very urban, which only proves its 
isolation; but where is there such a city of 
- economic importance able to hold its isola- 


"n tion against the advances of global urban- 


isy? 
There are many places in the world, even 


7 Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1955), IX, 561. 


pnan 


small cities, where tradition and village ways 
seem fairly rooted, but ever these are not 
so far ‘back in the folk-urban continuum as 
they once were, and they are not “holding 
the line.” Even the Yoruba cities, as Bascom 
found, are yielding to change-inducing ur- 
a influences.® 


How the urbanizing and industrializing, . 
ocess operates on the cultural frontier has’, , 


P 
been noted by Balandier, whose researches 
concern mainly the French territories in 
Africa: 


The African town is a society in course of 
construction, often empirically and with the 
help of makeshifts, while at the same time it 
serves as a centre to which many traditional 
social and cultural patterns are brought, there 
to be transformed or to fall into disuse. It ex- 
emplifies the state of unrest which, in varying 
degrees, exists in all African communities to- 
day; it reveals the methods by which these com- 
munities are striving to reorganize themselves, 
and the “situations” which impede or run coun- 
ter to this evolutionary impulse.® 


He notes further that such places are the 
meeting points between the dominant cul- 
ture of the European powers and the simple 
cultures of the.somewhat primitive peoples. 


‘It affords a good work area for the study of 


an incipient, not a seasoned, urbanism. 
Warren S. Thompson has said that urban- 
«e 
ization is “characterized by the movements „ 


; OF people from small communities ‘concerned... 


chiefly or solely with agriculture to- to other _ 
communities, generally larger, whi whose ace ace 
tivities. are primarily centered in govern-_ 
ment, trade, manufacture. “or alied inter- 
ests. 510 This use of the term, with minor 
variations, still prevails. At ‘the Bangkok 
seminar urbanization was linked wi with the 
movement of “of people “away from i agricul- 
ture.” Mitchell, at the Abidjan conference; 


8 William Bascom, “Urbanization among the 
Yoruba,” American Journal of Sociology, LX, No. 
5 (March, 1955), 446-54. 

? Georges Balandier, “Urbanism in West and 
Central Africa,” in Social Implications of Indus- 
triakzation and Urbanization in Africa South of 
the Sahara, p.510. 

2 “Urbanization” (art.), Encyclopedia of the So- 
cial Sciences. 
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noted that “urbanization,” like “detribal- 
ization,” is sometimes used in a demogtaphic 
and sometimes in a sociological sense," rou 
7 each sense it may be loosely used. 


Beals treats “urbanization” n as 


a ‘synonym of the anthropological term 

“acculturation,” which concerns the adop- 
tion by a culture of outside traits, usually 
with some modification} Speaking of his own 
group study, Beals observed: “Our ultimate 


agreement has been that within the frame-. 


work subsumed. by the concepts of urbaniza- 
tion and acculturation we are dealing with 
processes which, if, not identical, at, least 


form a related continuity of social phenom-' 


ena.”12 In this connectiOn, Beals sees ur- 
banism as the modification of human be- 
havior under urban-extending in g influences. 
To Davis, taking the demographic ap- 
proach, urbanization is the movement of 
people from agricultural into industrial em- 
ployment,. which leads to urban living. 
Attention is on'the movement of people to 
urban-like work in urban-like placés where 
they can be coanted.#*}However, Davis is 
well aware of the “revolutionary change in 
the whole pattern of social life” which is 


urbanism{ “Itself a product, of'basic eco-.” 


nomic and technological developments, it 
tends to turn, once it comes into being, to 
affect every aspect, of existence.)’4+ 


One consequence ¢ of urban influence ï is a` 


world-wide increase in the mobility of peo- 
ple, a mass moving from land-bound occu- 
pations. But these phenomena are not fully 


measured by the mere counting of people as’ 


“J, C. Mitchell, “Urbanization, Detribalization 


and Stabilization in Southern Africa: A Problem’ 


of Definition and Measurement,” in Social Impli- 
cations of Industrialization and . Urbanization in 
Africa South of the Sakara, p. 696. 


2 Ralph L. Beals, “Urbanism, Urbanization and 
Acculturation,” American Anthropolagist, LIII 
No. 1 (January, 1951), 6. 


* Kingsley Davis and Hilda H. Golden, “Urban- 
ization and the Development of Pre-industrial 
Areas,” Economic Development and Cultural 
Change, III, No. 1 (October, 1954), 6-26. 


* Kingsley Davis, “The Origin and Growth of 
Urbanism in the World,” American Journal of So- 
ciology, LX, No. 5 (March, 1955), 429. 
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they move into urban places and industrial 
work. On the one hand, urbanism is centrip- 
etal, attracting-people to towns and cities. 
But urbanism is also centrifugal, radiating 


‘its influence outward, which reinforces its 


centripetal role z} 
-This centrifugal-aspect of urbanism lies 
outside -the demographic measurement of 


“urbanization, One does not need to move 


from a rural to an urban place or from agri- 
culture to industry in order to become ur- 
banized. The farmer who stays at home 
tilling his acres may become as urban in his 
thinking and behavior as are his city cousins. 
Yet his community may lack many of th 
characteristics associated with urban places. 
However, even a village may be strongly 
city-oriented. 
he increase of utbanization can be meas- 

ured as’ people move into cities, but urbani- 
zation resulting from.the outward extension 
of the urban way 'ọf life is not easily meas- 
ured.Wet it can be seen and described. 

Polish sociologists:spéak of the ruraliza- 
tion of their cities, because so many rural 


“people have recently moved to industry; in 


fact, they were encouraged to. They brought 
with them and still’ retain much of their 
rural way of life. While the Polish situation 
may be‘extreme, it is nothing new in recent 
- urban.growth. Thè suggestion is made from 


. time to time that in this type of migration 
‘the city. tends to be ruralized, but the sug- 
` gestion-is sometimes mere wishful thinking. 


When urbanism and ruralism meet, in the 
city or elsewhere, urbanism is the more dy- 
namic and ‘resistance-dissolving. Ruralism 
is defensive more than aggressive and stable 
more than dynamic. If the city man falls 
under rural influence, he is not likely to be 
deeply affected. On the contrary, the rural 
man is more likely to accept urban ways, 
although still trying to retain some of his 
own} Under rather special circumstances we 
can assume an interim period of give-and- 
take when ruralism and urbanism meet. 

Ruralism and urbanism, or tribalism (as 
in Africa) and urbanism, usually meet out- 
side the city in all sorts of places and under 
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all sorts of conditions. In these meetings 
man has always been the chief urbanizing 
agent, the city man who goés to the country 


or the rural man who visits the city. It would , 
be difficult to imagine the rural man as a ' 


“ruralizing agent,” turning people from the 
urban way of life. If ruralism is dynamic at 
all, it is not dynamic in that sense% 

‘The urbanizing process operates mainly 
through personal contact. Until recent years 
such contacts were far too few to affect either 





rural or urban life very much. Man is still. 


the urbanizing agent, but through techno- 
logical and other means his effectiveness in- 
creases and his influence is magnified ac- 
cordingly. He can send words and pictures 
through the air to far places, and the printed 
page goes everywhere. No less effective are 
the goods that are distributed from the cities, 
urbanizing things that spread over the globe. 

We cannot conceive of ruralization in such 
dynamic terms; ruralism is not creative in 
the dynamic urban sense. Urbanism is a way 


_ or it could not survive. 


of life that must be F and ever creative, ~ 


In the United States the study of urban 
life has advanced more than in other’coun- 
tries. These efforts have yielded conceptions 
about urbanism which may apply to urban 
phenomena elsewhere, but this assumption 
needs to be tested. We do know that a good 
share of the world’s population is crowding 
into towns and cities.| We also know that 
urbanism, for most world regions, is a new 
_and disturbing phenomenon JWhile wé think 


, 
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of urbanism as somewhat under control in 
the more advanced countries, (it presents 
rampant and chaotic aspect elsewhere. 
The urbanization process through Which 
people become identified with the urban way 
of life has gained in force to such a degree 
that almost all non-urban pepole everywhere 
have come within its reach. This process 
promises to continue and to increase. What 


_the consequences will: be we can well imag- 


ine. In other words, (urbanism is on_the 
march, and no one is able to say whither 
or at what cost. This:is the challenge} to find 
ways of anticipating and reducing the costs. 
Will these people now being newly industri- 
alized and urbanized have to’pass through 
the same cycle of fumbling and misery that 
was experienced over the past century by 
people*in the more advanced countries? 
While such a question betrays a lack of 
acquaintance with knowledge we already 
have, it also reminds us that developing ur- 
banism in many regions could use a little 


Al 


guidance, but of what sort and from whom?) 
Before there can be competent guidance” 


from“anyone, a great amount of fact-finding 
is needed. The various brands of urbanism 
need to be studied. That is being done here 
and there, although too often by different, 


methods and with different objectives. How- \ 


ever, even such random efforts may not be 
without value. We may be sure that, with the 
increase of research, these random efforts 
will be replaced by a greater co-ordination 
of both methods and objectives of research. 
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William Fielding Ogbun 


1886-1959 


Wiliam Fielding Ogburn, Sewell Avery Distin- 
guished Service Professor Emeritus and former 
Chairman of the Department of Sociology of the 
University of Chicago died suddenly on April 27, 
1959, in Tallahassee, Florida. Thus death brought 
to a close the career of one of the giants of his 


` generation and of the whole history of sociology. 


Born in Butler, Georgia, in 1886, Ogburn took 
his B.A. at Mercer in 1905, his M.A. at Columbia 
in 1909, and his Ph.D., also at Columbia, in 1912. 
He made a major impact on four areas—re- 
search, teaching, academic, statesmanship, and pub- 
lic service. : 

Ogburn will be remembered longest for the. activ- 
ity to which he most devoted his energies—research. 
Dedicated to the task of helping to make sociology 
a science, he made empirical research the corner- 
stone of his professional existence. Few, if any, 
sociologists of his generation have matched his bib- 
liography. None has surpassed it in research con- 
tent. His noteworthy publications included: Amer- 
ican Marriage and Family Relationships (with 
Groves, 1928); Social Characteristics of Cities 
(1937); The Social Effects of Aviation (1946); 
Technology and thè Changing Family (1953). 
Ogburn’s research was primarily qilantitative and 
he did much to stimulate the use of statistics in 
sociology, being among the first to use multivariate 
analysis on social, economic, and political problems, 

Despite Ogburn’s identification with quantitative 
methods, he nevertheless made a lasting contribu- 
tion to sociological theory in his classical volume, 
Social Change (1922), Much of his research flowed 
from his conception of social change and consti- 
tutes a major effort to reveal the interaction of 
technological, social, economic, and political vari- 
ables. 

Ogburn’s distinguished teaching career included 
periods of service at Princeton, 1911-12; Reed Col- 
lege, 1912-17; University of Washington, 1917-18; 
Columbia, 1919-27; and the University of Chicago, 
1927 until his retirement in 1952. In his eight years 
at Columbia and twenty-five years at Chicago, 
Ogburn played a prominent role in transmitting his 
image of sociology as a science to a significant 
portion of contemporary sociologists in the United 
States and abroad. His fame as a teacher rested 
not only on his deliberate, succinct, and superbly 
organized classroom presentation but even more on 
the example he set in disciplined research. 

Professor Ogburn was among the most prominent 
and influential of academic statesmen—combining 
effectively rare personal qualities with positions of 
power. Approachable, courteous, even-tempered, 
and judicious, he was widely sought out and his 
talents were much in demand. He served as presi- 
dent of the American Sociological Society, 1929; 
president of the American Statistical Association, 
1931; chairman of the Social Science Research 
Council, 1937-39; and vice-president of the Ameri- 


can Association for the Advancement of Science, 
1932, and was elected to the International Statisti- 
cal Institute and the American Philosophical So- 
ciety. He took pride in, and contributed materially 
to, the Journal of the American Statistical Associ- 
ation,‘of which he was editor from 1920 to 1926. 

Professor Ogburn’s most important contribution 
to the public service was probably his task as direc- 
tor of research and as a member of the President’s 
[Hoover] Research Committee on Social Trends. 
In this capacity he utilized his talents as an organ- 
izer and communicator of the products of research, 
as well as his skills as a scientist. He directed a 
notable team of social scientists in this gigantic 
task, reported in Recent Social Trends (2 vols., 
1933), supplemented by thirteen important mono- 
graphs. Ogburn greatly influenced the censuses of 
the United States, and he did much to make them 
more effective instruments of social science. He 
was examiner and head of the cost-of-living de- 
partment of the National War Labor Board, 
1918-19; special agent of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1919; director and member of 
the Consumer’s Advisory Board of the NRA, 1933; 
special adviser to the Resettlement Administration, 
1936; research consultant and member of the sci- 
ence committee of the National Resources Com- 
mittee, 1935~43. In another, and relatively un- 
known capacity, Ogburn also made a signal contri- 
bution: as chairman of the Board of the Psycho- 
analytic Institute from 1938 to 1953. It should also 
be mentioned that his objective, calm, and judicious 
approach commended itself to labor and manage- 
ment and made him a respected labor arbitrator. 

‘On Professor Ogburn’s “retirement” in 1952 he 
continued in teaching and research as visiting pro- 
fessor of sociology at Florida State University 
(from 1953 until the time of his death); as lec- 
turer at the University of Calcutta in 1952; as 
visiting professor at Nuffield College, Oxford, 
1952—53 ; and as professor of American history and 
institutions at the Indian School of International 
Studies, University of Delhi, 1956-57. He had as 
recently as last December been elected president of 
the Society for the History of Technology. 

Those of us who had the good fortune to know 
Will Ogburn as a friend will ever remember his ac- 
cessibility and helpfulness; his distinguishing be- 
tween the mores of the seminar and of the drawing 
room; the picture postcards of flowers which, fre- 
quently changed, adorned his desk every morning; 
his vigorous game of tennis; his genuine enjoyment 
of hobbies, which included expert photography and 
bird-watching; and, most of all, the warmth of his 
genial smile. The many of us who knew him as a 
teacher will ever remember one question he would 
wish us never to forget, namely, “How do you 
know it?” 

Parn M. HAUSER 
University of Chicago 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


FERAL CHILDREN AND AUTISTIC CHILDREN 


April 22, 1959 
To the Editor: 


Your issue of March 1959 contained two 
extraordinarily interesting articles:! Og- 
burn’s on-the-spot follow-up of the finding 
of an alleged wolf child in India and Bettel- 
heim’s detailed case histories of autistic chil- 
dren who display the characteristics routine- 
ly attributed to wolf children in India. Dr. 
Bettleheim’s descriptions correspond re- 
markably well to David G. Mandelbaum’s 
speculations in his exhaustive article, “Wolf- 
Child Histories from India.”? Dr. Bettle- 
heim’s explanation—human beings’ unwill- 
ingness to admit that these animal-like crea- 
tures could have had pasts at all similar to 
their own, and the need to give an explana- 
tion for their bizarre behavior—corresponds 
to Dr. Eckles’, quoted by Mandelbaum, who 
in an unpublished dissertation on Greek 
wolf-lore, comments: “The difficulty is that 
it was inferred from their bestial behavior 
that they must have been suckled by a 
wolf.” Dr. Bettelheim provides us with the 
first detailed description which accounts 
adequately for the wolf children as autistic 
children who had strayed, probably briefly, 
into the wild. Dr. Mandelbaum’s article con- 
siders one element that the Bettleheim-Og- 
burn discussion omits, the importance of 
myth in providing a framework of explana- 
tion for the strange in human behavior and 
the appositeness of the wolf-child myth in 


1 William Fielding Ogburn, “The Wolf Boy of 
Agra,” American Journal of Sociology, LXIV, No. 5 
(March, 1959), 449-54, and Bruno Bettelheim, 
“feral Children and Autistic Children,’ American 
Journal of Sociology, LXIV, No. 5 (March, 1959), 
pp. 455-67, 

2David G. Mandelbaum, “Wolf-Child Histories 
from India,” Journal of Social Psychology, XVII 
(1943), 25-44. 


India, where many children are abandoned, 
lost, and killed by wild animals. In the twen- 
ty cases examined by Mandelbaum, all of 
them mere fragments compared with Og- 
burn’s satisfactory carefully checked case, 
there were five claimed by “parents” as chil- 
dren who had been carried off years before, 
as in Ogburn’s case. The complementary 
nature of these two situations, children car- 
ried off and destroyed by animals or lost in 
the forest and children found in the forest 
in an animal-like state, must be kept in mind. 

So also the fascination that the story holds 
even for modern men is, as Mandelbaum 
suggests, worth noting. Konrad Lorenz has 
protested vigorously against the stories as 
being impossible in terms of his knowledge 
of wolf behavior. Arnold Gesell, in his short 
book, Wolf Child and Human Child,’ con- 
fesses to having been captivated by the story 
and suggests that perhaps man “must tem- 
per with a trace of humility his sense of 
superiority over the wolf species.” But Dr. 
Bettelheim, after summarizing the kind of 
maternal behavior which he holds responsi- 
ble for the state of the autistic children 
whom he describes, concludes: “Feral chil- 
dren seem to be produced not when wolves 
behave like mothers but when mothers be- 
have like non-humans. The conclusion tenta- 
tively forced on us is that, while there are 
no feral children, there are some rare ex- 
amples of feral mothers, of human beings 
who become feral to one of their children” 
(italics mine). So we go the full round, and 
having attributed too much to the wolf 
mother, we now attribute too little. Who 
says that wolves are bad mothers? 


MARGARET MEAD 


American Museum of Natural History 
* Yale University Press, 1941. 
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REJOINDER 


May 5, 1959 
To the Editor: 

I am very happy that Dr. Mead’s letter 
permits me.to elaborate on the last two sen- 
tences of my article, where I probably used 
greater poetic license than is justified in a 
scientific paper. I certainly did not wish to 
throw aspersions on the maternal instincts 
of mother wolves. More important, not just 
the mother is responsible for infantile au- 
tism; despite my ending remarks, I wish to 
emphasize that infantile autism is the conse- 
quence of a total family situation to which 
father and child also contribute: the father 
usually by not sufficiently supporting the 
mother or by creating additional problems 
for her; the child by his inability to reach 
out to the mother despite detrimental atti- 
tudes in her. While the mother is the most 

_important figure, she is by no means the only 
contributor to these triadic relations. My 
remark about the mothers of autistic chil- 


dren behaving like non-humans also seems 
in need of elaboration because the depths 
and breadths of the negative emotional re- 
actions of these mothers are evidence of the 
complexity of their feelings, which certainly 
could not be imputed to any member of a 
subhuman species. 

Let me conclude with my apologies to 
Dr. Mead and any other reader who may 
have taken literally the two ending sentences 
which were meant as a somewhat metaphoric 
admonition to us all to be more human when 
confronted with the misery of autistic chil- 
dren. I wanted to warn against an attitude 
which is all too frequently encountered, and 
which was best expressed in the subtitle of 
Wassermann’s novel about, probably, the 
most famous of all of them: Kasper Hauser, 
oder die Traegheit des Herzens. 


Bruno BETTELHEIM 


Sonia Shankman Orthogenic School 
The University of Chicago 
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.in a Modern Industrial Metropolis.” Michi- 
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Benedict Joseph Wengler, B.A. St. Francis Col- 
lege, 1949; M.A. Columbia, 1951. “Sociology 
of the Apprentice.” Fordham. 

Robert R. Wharton, B.A. Temple, 1951; M.A. 
Pennsylvania, 1952. “The Norristown Class 
Structure.” Pennsylvania. 

David Wheatly, A.B., A.M. Michigan, 1946, 
1948. “A Study of Ecological Expansion in 
Japanese Communities.” Michigan. 

Raymond Wheeler, B.S.Ed. Miami, 1951; A.M. 
Cincinnati, 1954. “Invasion of White Resi- 
dential Areas by Negroes and Its Relation- 
ship to Property Values: An Ecological 
Study.” Michigan. 

Wayne Wheeler, M.A. Nebraska, 1948. “An 
Analysis of Social Change in a Swedish-Immi- 
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Julie E. White, B.A., M.A. Texas State College 
for Women, 1945, 1950. “Changes in the So- 
cial Self in an Institutional Foster-Care 
Environment.” Illinois. 

Ernest M. Willis, A.B. North Carolina, 1949; 
M.A. Northwestern 1956. “Social Mobility 
and Voluntary Association Participation.” 
Northwestern. 

Eleanor P. Wolf, A.B., M.A. Wayne State, 1938, 
1940. “Changing Neighborhood: A Study in 
Racial Transition.” Wayne State. 

David Logan Wolfe, B.S., M.Ed. Illinois, 1950, 
1952. “Conflicts in Academic Commitments 
to Organizational Change.” Oregon. 

Donald Wolfe, A.B. (L.A.S.) Ilinois, 1952; 
A.M. Michigan, 1955. “Formal Authority as 
a Dimension of Group Structure.” Michigan. 

Josephine Wtulich, B.A. Vassar College, 1946; 

- M.S. Fordham, 1949. “Occupational Experi- 
ence of Selected High-School Graduates: A 
Study in Expectations and Fulfilment.” Ford- 
ham, 

Anita Yourglich, A.B. Seattle College, 1945; 
M.A. St. Louis, 1948. “A Study of Role Con- 
sensus in the Family System.” Oregon. 

Leo Zakuta, A.B., A.M. McGill, 1946, 1948. 
“Becalmed Protest Movement: A Study of 
Change in the CCF.” Chicago. 
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Errata.—Dr. Theodore Caplow has notified 
the Journal that in his article, “Further Devel- 
opment of a Theory of Coalitions in the Triad,” 
(March, 1959), the footnote which appeared 
under Table 1, on page 490—‘Adapted from 
W. Edgar Vinacke and Abe Arkoff, ‘An Experi- 
mental Study of Coalitions in the Triad,’ Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, XXII (August, 1957), 
409, Table 1”—should have appeared under 
Table 2, page 493. 

The Journal regrets an error in the article 
by Howard M. Brotz, entitled “Social Stratifi- 
cation and the Political Order” (May, 1959, p. 
575, col. 2, L 2): “a distinguished society .. .” 
should have read “a disintegrated society. .. .” 


The Academy of Psychodrama and Group 
Psychotherapy.—aA three-week practicum semi- 
nar at the Group Theatre of Psychodrama of 
the Moreno Institute will be given from July 3 
to July 24, dealing with the philosophy and 
methods of psychodrama, sociodrama, role- 
playing, sociometry, and group dynamics. A 
number of part scholarships are available for 
selected applicants. 

For further details write: Academy of Psy- 
chodrama and Group Psychotherapy, Moreno 
Institute, 259 Wolcott Avenue, Beacon, N.Y. 


Alagappa College-——A new Journal of Edu- 
cation has been founded by Alagappa College, 
Ramanathapuram District, South India. Each 
issue will contain a section, “Educational Di- 
gest,” with reviews of pertinent articles from 
_ periodicals all over the world. The first number 
is devoted to a comparative study of education. 
The Journal of Education may be ordered from 
Alagappa Chettiar Training College, Ramana- 
thapuram District, South India, 


Bates College,—Peter Jonitis will be on leave 
of absence during the next academic year to 
teach at the Quaker School in Ramallah, 
Jordan. 


Brandeis University —Elizabeth Colson, as- 
sociate professor of anthropology at Boston 


University’s African Research and Studies Pro- 
gram, has been named chairman of the graduate 
Department of Anthropology. Dr. Colson will 
become the first chairman of this new depart- 
ment, which will open in September. 

A grant from the Samuel Rubin Foundation 
of New York City will subsidize field research 
for students in anthropology, thus making pos- 
sible a combination of resident and field train- 
ing. The new program will emphasize studies in 
Africa and on the American Indian and the 
Caribbean, as well as problems of applied 
anthropology. 

The faculty for the first year, in addition to 
Dr. Colson, includes Robert Stigler, who is re- 
turning from a year of fieldwork in the Middle 
East; Stanley Diamond, who is now doing re- 
search in Northern Nigeria; Robert Manners, 
who has just completed a year of research in 
East Africa; Suzanna Miles, who is continuing 
research in Middle America; and Vera Rubin, 
Alexander Lesser, and Robert Evans, now on 
the faculty. 

Fellowships are available for students ac- 
cepted for the graduate program in anthropol- 
ogy. Applications should be addressed to the 
Dean, Graduate School, Brandeis University, 
Waltham 54, Mass. 


University of Chicago-—Philip M. Hauser is 
to be chairman of the Department of Sociology 
for a second term of three years. He will be the 
general rapporteur of the UNESCO-UN— 
sponsored Seminar of Urbanization in Latin 
America to be held in July in Santiago, Chile. 

Vernon K. Dibble, now at Columbia Univer- 
sity, will join the Department of Sociology in 
October as an instructor and will teach histori- 
cal sociology and theory. 

W. Lloyd Warner will leave the University 
of Chicago in October, after twenty-four years, 
to become University Professor of Social Re- 
search at Michigan State University. 

Leo A. Goodman is leaving in the summer to 
spend a year in England on a Senior Postdoc- 
toral Fellowship of the National Science Foun- 
dation and a Fellowship of the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 
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Fred Strodtbeck will leave in October to 
spend a year at the Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford, Cali- 
fornia, 

James Short will join the department in the 
summer as a visiting assistant professor for the 
` next three years and will direct research.on the 
detached-worker program of the YMCA. 

Everett C. Hughes will be out of residence 
in the fall quarter, during which time he will 
direct a study of general education at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 

After a year’s absence, Evelyn Kitagawa is 
returning to campus and will teach demography 
in the department during the next academic 
year. 

James S. Coleman will leave the department 
in the fall to join the staff of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


University of Colorado.—A Workshop on 
American Indian Affairs will be held from June 
28 to August 8, 1959. It is designed to give 
American Indian college students a broad ac- 
quaintance with their own history and current 
affairs and to help them acquire an understand- 
ing of relevant findings and methods of the 
social sciences. The director of this year’s 
workshop will be Rosalie H. Wax; the major 
consultant, Robert K. Thomas. 

Student application forms may be secured 
` from Tillie Walker, 20 S. Twelfth St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 


University of Delaware—Arnold S. Feldman 
has been promoted to the rank of associate pro- 
fessor. He is co-author with Wilbert E. Moore 
of a book entitled Developing Areas: Labor 
Commitment and Social Change, to be published 
by the Social Science Research Council. During 
1959-60 he will be on leave at the Center for 
International Studies at Princeton University 
to collaborate with Professor Moore on a study 
of the dynamics of industrial societies. 

Charles Tilly has been promoted to assistant 
professor. He is engaged in a study of the resi- 
dential patterns of occupational groups. 

Irwin Goffman has been promoted to assistant 
professor. 

Robert K. Burns, Jr. has been on leave of 
absence under a grant from the Social Science 
Research Council to complete his dissertation 
on acculturation in a French Alpine village. 
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University of Florida—-T. Lynn Smith, pro- 
fessor of sociology, received the University of 
Minnesota's Outstanding Achievement Award 
in May in Minneapolis. The gold medal and 
citation award was presented in recognition of 
his work in sociology. He has been a leader in 
South America in community development, 
colonization, and settlement. He founded the 
journal Rural Sociology and was one of the 
founders of the Rural Sociological Society. In 
1954 the Brazilian government awarded him 
the Order of the Southern Cross. 


The Florida State University.—Charles M. 
Grigg, under a grant from the Southern Regional 
Education Board, was released part time from 
teaching in order to conduct a study of the post- 
graduation plans of college seniors. 

The Center for Social Research, under a grant 
from the Division of Corrections, Florida, is 
conducting a one-year study of the classification 
system in the state prisons. 

Lewis Killian and Charles M. Grigg, with 
funds supplied by the Florida State University 
Research Council, are conducting a comparison 
of living conditions of urban and rural Negroes. 

Russell Middleton and Snell Putney, with a 
Florida State University Research Council 
grant, are conducting a study of attitudes to 
family issues, by racial and class subgroups. 

Meyer F. Nimkoff, who was a Fulbright Re- 
search Scholar in India from August, 1958, to 
February, 1959, is undertaking, with M. S. Gore, 
of the University of Delhi, a study of the im- 
pact of urbanization on the Hindu joint family 
in the Delhi area. 


Fordham University—Joseph H. Fichter is 
lecturing this summer in the graduate school. 


The General Electric Company.—The com- 
pany announces the establishment of the Be- 
havioral Research Service Department as a 
component of its Relations Services, to under- 
take research on sociopsychological processes 
pertaining to the normal working life of em- 
ployees at all levels, in order to advance funda- 
mental knowledge of factors affecting employee 
behavior. In addition to performing its own 
research, the Behavioral Research Service will 
seek to encourage and stimulate pertinent re- 
search by university personnel. 

The manager of the new unit is Lawrence L. 
Ferguson. Thé professional staff currently con- 
sists of Herbert H. Meyer and William B. 
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Walker, who have for some time been pursuing 
studies of this nature at General Electric Com- 
pany; Ray Hyman, formerly of the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations at Harvard; and 
Joseph T. Klapper, formerly of the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, Columbia University. 
The work will be periodically reviewed by an 
advisory panel composed of Jerome Bruner, 
Harvard University; Leon Festinger, Stanford; 
Mason Haire, University of California; Carl 
Hovland, Yale University; and Donald Mar- 
quis, the Social Science Research Council. 


Gerontological Society—The twelfth annual 
meeting will be held at the Statler Hotel, De- 
troit, Michigan, November 12, 13, and 14, 1959. 

Abstracts of papers should be submitted to 
the chairman of the appropriate section for 
consideration by the program committee; the 
deadline is July 15, 1959. The theme of the 
meeting is “New Frontiers of Research and 
Training in Gerontology.” The program com- 
mittee is as follows: Biological Sciences: Dr. 
Warren ANDREW, Department of Anatomy, 
University of Indiana School of Medicine, In- 
dianapolis 7, Indiana. Clinical Medicine: Dr. 
Ropert T. Monroe, Geriatric Clinic, Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital, 270 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. Psychological 
and Social Sciences: DR. Marion Bunc, De- 
partment of Psychology, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis 5, Missouri. Social Welfare: Mr. 
Jerome Karran, Mansfield Memorial Homes, 
Inc., Walpark Building, Mansfield, Ohio. Gen- 
eral Membership: Mr. HERBERT SHORE, The 
Dallas Home for the Jewish Aged, 2525 Center- 
ville Road, Dallas, Texas. 

For general information apply to: Wilma 
Donahue, Program Chairman, Division of 
Gerontology, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


Harvard University.—A grant of $285,000 
has been received from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to support a research and training program 
in science and public policy in the Graduate 
School of Public Administration. The subject 
of study is to be the broad range of problems 
involved in the financing and administration of 
scientific research and in the application of sci- 
ence to the formulation and determination of 
public policy, and, at the same time, a number 
of scientists and administrators, actively con- 
cerned with these problems, will be given train- 
ing. 
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Beginning in the autumn of 1960, the pro- 
gram will include training as well as research. 
At that time, a group of fifteen fellows will be 
admitted for graduate study, selected primarily 
from among candidates who have had a number 
of years of experience in government or in re- 
search and who seék to prepare themselves 
to deal with public policy issues at a higher 
level of responsibility. Such students may 
qualify for the Master of Public Administra- 
tion degree in one academic year. 

Associated in the conduct of the program 
are four Harvard professors: Jerome S. Bruner, 
professor of social relations; I. Bernard Cohen, 
professor of the history of science; Carl Kay- 
sen, professor of economics; and Don K. Price, 
professor of government and dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Public Administration. Among 
those associated with the program will also be 
J. Stefan Dupre, of the Department of Govern- 
ment, and W. Eric Gustafson, of the Depart- 
ment of Economics. 


Illinois Academy of Criminology—At the 
Ninth Annual Institute held in April at the 
University of Chicago the following officers 
were elected: president: Hans W. Mattick, 
sociologist, assistant warden, Cook County Jail 
(Chicago, Illinois); vice-presidents: Francis A. 
Allen, professor of law, University of Chicago; 
Daniel Glaser, professor of sociology, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; and Solomon Kobrin, sociolo- 
gist, Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago; 
secretary: Bertram B. Moss, M.D., medical 
consultant, U.S. Probation Service, Northern 
District of Illinois; treasurer: Harvey Treger, 
U.S. Probation Service; archivist: G. Lewis 
Penner, Juvenile Protective Association. 

The Executive Committee consists of A. Gil- 
more DuVal, Illinois Humane Society; Harold 
Finestone, Institute for Juvenile Research; Ar- 
thur Huffman, Illinois State Penitentiary, 
Joliet-Stateville; Rev. James G. Jones, St. 
Leonard’s House, Chicago; Charles H. Z. 
Meyer, U.S. Probation Service; Bernard Rob- 
inson, Illinois State Reformatory for Women, 
Dwight; Sarah B. Schaar, Illinois Society for 
Mental Health; S. Kirson Weinberg, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Roosevelt University; and 
Morris J. Wexler, Attorney-at-Law, Chicago. 


Midwest Sociological Society.—Officers 
elected for the coming year are Paul J. Campisi, 
Southern Illinois University, president, and 
Arnold M. Rose, University of Minnesota, vice- 
president, During an interim period in which a 
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new secretary-treasurer will be selected, Irwin 
Deutscher, Community Studies, Incorporated, 
Kansas City, continues to serve in that capacity. 
The executive committee of the society ap- 
pointed Joseph K. Johnson of Southern Illinois 
University as editor of the Midwest Sociologist. 
As a result of other actions taken by the execu- 
tive committee and a generous subsidy provided 
by Southern Illinois University, it is anticipated 
that the name of the journal will be changed in 
the near future, and it will be issued quarterly. 
Details of anticipated changes will be reported. 
The 1960 meetings will be held in St. Louis, 
in April, under the joint sponsorship of Wash- 
ington University and St. Louis University. 


University of Minnesota.—Rural Cuba, by 
Lowry Nelson was credited by Fidel Castro as 
serving as the basis for many of his reform 

. measures for Cuba in his speech before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors at their 
annual meeting in Washington, D.C., in April. 
Castro said Nelson’s book “furnishes very 
eloquent detail on why we are dependent on 
sugar” and also showed that in a “relatively 
good” recent year 321,000 persons—nearly a 
fourth of Cuba’s labor force—were unem- 
ployed. Dr. Nelson is a professor emeritus of 
sociology at the University of Minnesota. 


Mississippi State University—J. V. D. 
Saunders, who returned in March from a Ful- 
bright Lectureship in Ecuador, is joining the 
Department of Sociology at Louisiana State 
University in Baton Rouge in the summer. 


National Science Foundation.—An Office of 
Social Sciences, with Dr. Henry W. Riecken as 
its head, has been established to support basic 
social science research. The Foundation’s Ad- 
visory Committee for the Social Sciences is 
composed of: Leonard S. Cottrell, social psy- 
chologist, Russell Sage Foundation; Fred 
Eggan, professor of anthropology, University 
of Chicago; John Gardner, president, Carnegie 
Corporation; Pendleton Herring, president, So- 
cial Science Research Council; Joseph Spengler, 
professor of economics, Duke University; S. S. 
Wilks, professor of mathematics, Princeton Uni- 
versity; and Dael Wolfie, executive secretary, 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

The foundation will assist social scientists 
to improve their research techniques, to accu- 
mulate fundamental knowledge about human 
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behavior and society, and to develop sound 
theoretical bases for further inquiry. 

Recipients of National Science Foundation 
grants to defray travel expenses to the Con- 
ference of the International Union for the Sci- 
entific Study of Population, to be held in Vien- 
na, Austria, August 28—September 4, 1959, 
and to the Fourth World Congress on Sociol- 
ogy to be held in Milan and Stresa, Italy, Sep- 
tember 8-19, 1959 are: 

For attendance at the Fourth World Con- 
gress on Sociology: J. Allan Beegle, Michigan 
State University; Fred R. Eggan, University of 
Chicago; William M. Evan, Columbia Univer- 
sity; William H. Form, Michigan State Uni- 
versity; Otto N. Larsen, University of Wash- 
ington; Rensis Likert, University of Michigan; 
Harold L. Sheppard, Wayne State University; 
Anselm L. Strauss, Michael Reese Hospital. 

For attendance at the Conference of the 
International Union for the Scientific Study of 
Population: Otis Dudley Duncan, University 
of Chicago; John D. Durand, United Nations; 
Georges Sabagh, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

For atiendance at both meetings: Walter T. 
Martin, University of Oregon; Daniel O. Price, 
University of North Carolina; Eva J. Ross, 
Trinity College; Norman B. Ryder, University 
of Wisconsin; Calvin F. Schmid, University of 
Washington; Irene B. Taeuber, Princeton. 

The Office of Social Sciences has set October 
1, 1959, as the next closing date for the receipt 
of proposals for basic research in the social sci- 
ences. Proposals received prior to that date will 
be reviewed at the fall meeting of the Founda- 
tion’s advisory panel, and disposition will be 
made approximately four months following the 
closing date. Approved grants will be in effect 
in time for work to begin in the second semester 
or summer of 1960. 

The office supports basic research in an- 
thropology, archeology, demography, human 
ecology, sociology, social psychology, econom- 
ics, economic and social geography, and the 
history and philosophy of science. Proposals 
received after October 1, 1959, will be reviewed 
following the closing date of February 1, 1960, 
with activation of approved grants in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1960. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the National Science Foundation, 
Washington 25, D.C. l 


Oberlin Côllege—George E. Simpson and 
J. Milton Yinger, of the Department of Sociol- 
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ogy and Anthropology, have received one of 
the two Anisfield-Wolf awards for the best 
books of 1958 on race relations. The $1,000 
award was given for the revised edition of their 
Racial and Cultural Minorities: An Analysis of 
Prejudice and Discrimination. 

Joseph Elder of Harvard has been appointed 
instructor in sociology and anthropology. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Herbert J. 
Gans, Otto Pollack, and Marvin E. Wolfgang, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, with Eugene 
Schneider, of Bryn Mawr College, are circulat- 
ing their proposal for a new journal devoted to 
“informal sociology,” which has been described 
in the American Sociological Review (XXIII 
[August, 1958], 441-42), on the supposition 
that “the profession needs a journal to comple- 
ment the existing ones, which emphasize re- 
search reports.” This journal would devote itself 
to informal presentations and discussions of 
ideas, and would publish: presentations of pro- 
vocative hypotheses; reconnaissance studies 
that may lead to fruitful generalizations; so- 
ciological analyses of current events; observa- 
tions of phenomena and trends in American 
society and culture; and commentaries and 
critiques on all phases of sociological studies. 

The proposers are herewith sending out a 
call for articles and essays for publication in 
the journal. With about twenty publishable 
papers, a basic supply for two or three issues, 
the proposers will be able to approach local 
and national sources of funds for publication. 
Eventual plans are for a regular, printed pub- 
lication. 

The appeal is for articles of magazine length, 
which fit into any of the five named categories. 
The proposers will collect articles for the next 
three months and then will attempt to publish 
the journal—with the aid of editorial advisers 
from other universities. If plans fail, the articles 
will be returned promptly. 


Purdue University.—Robert Bain has ac- 
cepted an appointment as assistant professor. 
His work will be industrial sociology and the 
sociology of occupations and the professions. 

Harold T. Christensen will give a paper in 
the family section of the meeting of the Inter- 
national Sociological Association in September, 
1959, based upon his Fulbright research in 
Denmark last year on interculturg] comparisons 
of premarital sex norms. 
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Stanford University—In September, 1959, 
Sanford M. Dornbusch becomes professor and 
executive head of the Department of Sociology. 
He is currently associate professor of sociology 
at the University of Washington in Seattle. 

The following persons will also join the staff 
in September as assistant professors of sociol- 
ogy: Joseph Berger, now at Dartmouth, who 
will specialize in small groups and theory con- 
struction; Frank Camilleri, currently at the 
University of Washington, a specialist in statis- 
tics and methodology; and Bernard P. Cohen, 
of the University of California at Berkeley, who 
specializes in problems of measurement and 
mathematical models. 

Paul Wallin has rejoined the department after 
a leave of absence as visiting scientist at the 
National Institute of Mental Health. 

Charles A, Drekmeier has been promoted to 
assistant professor of sociology and political 
science. He will direct the undergraduate pro- 
gram in social science. 

Edmund H. Volkart, associate professor of 
sociology, leaves the executive headship of the 
department to become director of the Stanford 
Program in Medicine and the Behavioral Sci- 
ences. The program is partially financed by a 
grant of $255,000 from the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. 

Robert Bierstedt, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at City College of New York, 
is visiting professor for the summer quarter. 

Richard T. LaPiere has finished a book, The 
Freudian Ethic, which will soon be published. 

William M. McCord, assistant professor of 
sociology and assistant dean of the School 
of Humanities and Sciences, is co-author, with 
Joan McCord and Irving K. Zola, of Origins of 
Crime, recently published. 

Robert A. Ellis has received various grants to 
support his studies of the student role and 
academic achievement, He is a visiting assistant 
professor of sociology at Michigan State Uni- 
versity for the summer. 


Syracuse University.—Paul Meadows, of the 
University of Nebraska, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of sociology and chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology. He will 
take office in September, succeeding Byron L. 
Fox, who has been acting chairman for the cur- 
rent year. 


University of Toronto—Nathan Keyfitz, 
senior research statistician of the Dominion 
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Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada, will join 
the Department of Sociology in the fall term. 


University. of Washington.—George A. Lund- 
berg received an LL.D. degree from his alma 
mater, the University of North Dakota, at the 
seventy-fifth anniversary celebration. 

Sanford M. Dornbusch and Santo F. Camil- 
leri will join the staff .of Stanford University 
beginning September, 1959. Dr. Dornbusch will 
become chairman of the department there. 

Calvin F. Schmid is serving as a member of 
the United States Census Bureau’s Technical 
Advisory Committee on Population for the 
1960 Census. 

Herbert Costner, of Indiana University, and 
Robert Leik, of the University of Wisconsin, 
will join the staff as assistant professors in the 
fall. 


Wellesley College-—Milton M. Gordon has 
been appointed visiting associate professor of 
sociology for 1959-60, a post he also held in 
1957-58. He has been awarded a Guggenheim 
Fellowship to carry out in 1960-61 a study of 
the Girard College case and its implications for 
law, social science, and race relations in the 
United States. 


The University of Western Australia—The 
university has received a grant of $10,780 from 
the Society for the Investigation of Human 
Ecology, in support of a series of studies being 
directed by Dr. R. Taft, of the Psychology De- 
partment, on the assimilation of immigrants. 
The grant, which will be spread over two years 
commencing March 1, 1959, will be used to en- 
large the program of studies which the Psy- 
chology Department has undertaken in the past 
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few years into the social, cultural, and emo- 
tional adjustment of British and other immi- 
grants in Australia. It is intended that the re- 
search should make a contribution both to prac- 
tical problems associated with immigration to 
Australia and to certain more general theoreti- 
cal issues in the social sciences. 


Western Reserve University—Richard A. 
Schermerhorn, associate professor of sociology, 
has been awarded a Fulbright grant to lecture 
in India during the 1959-60 academic year. 
From August, 1959, to May, 1960, Dr. Scher- 
merhorn will be on the visiting faculty at the 
University of Lucknow, lecturing mainly on 
race relations. 


Wisconsin Sociological Association About 
thirty Wisconsin sociologists founded the Wis- 
consin Sociological Association on May 2, 1959 
at a meeting held at the University of Wiscon- 
sin (Milwaukee) and attended by representa- 
tives from denominational and non-denomina- 
tional private colleges, various institutions in 
the Wisconsin State College system, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (Milwaukee), the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin (Madison), and by sociolo- 
gists in non-academic positions. 

Plans for future activities of the association 
were formulated, including a society publica- 
tion and a meeting in the early fall of 1959. 
Albert Blumenthal (Eau Claire), Robert C. 
Davis (Madison), Hugo O. Engelmann (Mil- 
waukee), Donald E. Johnson (Madison), and 
Tom Stine (Waukesha) were elected to an 
interim executive committee. Professor Blum- 
enthal is chairman of this committee and Pro- 
fessor Engelmann the acting secretary-treas- 
urer and editor of the new organization. 
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Traité de sociologie (“Survey of Sociology”), 
Vol. I. Edited by GEORGES GURVITCH. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1958. Pp. 514. Fr. 1,960. 


American sociology has been evolving and 
in production for half a century, but until 
very recently it has not been an exportable 
commodity. The leading American sociologists 
were familiar with Durkheim, Tarde, Weber, 
Simmel, Wiese, Tönnies, and a score of others 
who were abundantly quoted and translated in 
America as standard works; their concepts 
were adopted, their systems were analyzed, 
and their-names were revered. But the appre- 
ciation was not reciprocated: the flow of schol- 
arship was westward, not eastward. The last 
decade has seen a reversal of this “exchange”; 
evidence thereof is found in such recent works 
as René Kénig’s Lexikon and in the work now 
under review, a symposium edited by Georges 
Gurvitch. 

This treatise is the result of a collaboration 
by seventeen contributors—all French—di- 
rected by Gurvitch, now Professor at the Sor- 
bonne, but who spent some time in the United 
States in the early 1940’s. He is perhaps best 
known here for his early work in sociological 
jurisprudence. In this instance, he has outlined 
the plan for a book covering the field of soci- 
ology, which is designed to serve “students, 
research persons and members of the tangen- 
tial sciences .. . and as a point of departure 
for more penetrating studies in general sociol- 
ogy as well as the specific branches thereof.” 

The first volume of this work (Volume II is 
in preparation) opens with a statement on the 
object and method of sociology, a brief his- 
tory of it, its forerunners extending back to 
the Greeks, and its “founder,” named as Saint- 
Simon rather than Comte. Subsequently, the 
relation between sociology and the sister dis- 
ciplines (history, psychology, and ethnology) 
and their respective jurisdictions are discussed, 
and surveys of special sociologies are pre- 
sented. i 

The scope and nature of general sociology, 


as portrayed by the principal author in this 
volume, is actually a résumé of the system al- 
ready presented in his own earlier works, nota- 
bly in La Vocation actuelle de la sociologie 
(1950, 1957). On the surface his sociology ap- 
pears as a very complicated taxonomy. Essen- 
tially, however, he views sociology as con- 
cerned with the total society (phénomène so- 
cial total) in its pluri-dimensional aspects. His 
sociology in depth (en profondeur) breaks up 
total society into levels or tiers (paliers) 
which are differentiated but nevertheless do 
mutually interpenetrate. These tiers represent 
degrees of sociability from the simplest, un- 
structured relations (microsociology) and 
“small groups” to the most integrated and all- 
embracing organization. There is conflict and 
tension among the levels, constant renovation 
and social change, culminating in a “hyperem- 
pirical dialectic.” According to the author, ear- 
lier precursors of sociology erroneously limited 
themselves to a unidimensional view of only 
one palier (e.g., Marx); others were insuff- 


‘ciently empirical and became either philosophi- 


cal or mystical. Thus, even Durkheim became 
“hyperspiritualist” in his conscience collective. 

Gurvitch segregates the “special” sociologies 
in order of accessibility of their data, begin- 
ning with demography and extending to the 
higher orders of cultural relations. The pres- 
ent volume reflects this organization of data in 
the chapters on social morphology, economic 
sociology, and industrial sociology. Volume IT 
will treat, among other topics, problems of so- 
cial control. 

This compact treatise, which according to 
the editor could not have been written by one 
authority, cannot be easily reviewed by a sin- 
gle critic, tempting as it is to pick on bits for 
extended comment. Although much of the writ- 
ing is provocative (“Industrial Sociology” by 
Georges Friedmann), some chapters are ele- 
mentary (statistics), and some are stylistically 
fascinating (history). The typical American 


_ reader will not look for a new “system” of so- 


ciology. Most striking, especially at first 
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glance, is the impact of American empiricism 
on European thought and methods. But Amer- 
ican sociology is not necessarily accepted un- 
critically: the American stress on interpersonal 
relations is “pernicious”; and the system of 
Talcott Parsons has “failed.” Such works as 
this permit us to see ourselves as others see 
us; and it is for the most part stimulating in- 
deed. In general, we may observe how Ameri- 
can scholarship is being absorbed in an appre- 
ciative manner by our French and German 
colleagues. 

Jonn H. MUELLER 
Indiana University 


Buch des Dankes an Georg Simmel: Briefe, 
Erinnerungen, Bibliographie (“An Apprecia- 
tion of Georg Simmel: Letters, Recollec- 
tions, Bibliography”). By Kurt GASSEN and 
MICHAEL LANDMANN. Berlin: Duncker & 
Humblot, 1958. Pp. 371. DM. 33. 


The assumption that the study of the his- 
tory of sociology can contribute something to 
an understanding of the subject and its funda- 
mental problems is perhaps, and possibly with 
some justification, less widely made today than 
it was in the earlier years of our century. For 
those who are still inclined to make some use 
of it, however, this body of material on the 
life, personality, and work of Georg Simmel 
now made available will be of real service, 
even though it is unlikely ever to be translated 
into English. It sets forth an interesting story 
of a career of able and persistent teaching and 
research, quite successful as measured by the 
volume and quality of Simmel’s publications 
and by the attendance at his lectures of Pri- 
vatdozent (later Professor extraordinarius) at 
the University of Berlin from 1885 until 1914, 
when he was called to Strasbourg as professor 
of philosophy. That it was only at the age of 
fifty-six, four years before his death on Sep- 
tember 28, 1918, that he achieved the rank of 
full professor (Professor ordinarius) at the 
Kaiser Wilhelms University in Strasbourg 
seems to have been due chiefly to the anti- 
Semitism of those who had a voice in earlier 
appointments for which his name was pro- 
posed. That Simmel himself was quite aware 
of this seems to be revealed, obliquely, in 
guarded allusions to his Jewish parentage in 
some of his letters which are reproduced in the 
present volume. A remark attributed to Sim- 
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mel by Martin Buber (p. 222) is also relevant. 

The titling of the present volumé may be 
freely translated, “An Appreciation of Georg 
Simmel: Letters, Recollections, Bibliography, 
on his Hundredth Birthday, March 1, 1958.” 
As this suggests, it contains a tather compre- 
hensive collection of materials intended to af- 
ford the reader a basis for an estimate of 
Simmel’s life, personality, and accomplish- 
ments, and of the esteem in which he was held 
during his lifetime by his colleagues, students, 
and friends. There is a fragment of autobiog- 
raphy, a brief biography by Michael Land- 
mann, a graphological analysis [!], a critical 
analysis of his sociological point of view, and 
a plan for a fourteen-volume edition of his 
collected works. There are sixty-nine pages of 
Simmel’s letters, to Edmund Husserl, Rickert, 
and Max and Marianne Weber, among others; 
one hundred and sixty pages of “Recollections 
of Simmel,” in part reprinted from previously 
published works and in part contributed for 
this occasion, by fifty-one pérsons; and a com- 
prehensive bibliography of Simmel’s writings 
(including numerous translations into lan- 
guages other than German) and of publica- 
tions concerning him and his work. 

The list of those who have contributed their 
appreciative recollections of Simmel to this 
volume is an impressive one, including, among 
others, Martin Buber, Paul Honigsheim, Otto 
Klemperer, and Albert Schweitzer. The latter 
writes of attending Simmel’s léctures on logic 
in the summer of 1899 and of finding himself 
brought to the conclusion, in spite of an initial- 
ly unfavorable impression, that he had encoun- 
tered “a clever, but also very serious and sin- 
cere philosophical scholar” (einén geistreichen, 
sondern auch sehr ernsten und wahrhaftigen 
philosophischer Forscher). 

Simmel wás typical of tle German writers 
who made significant contributions to the new 
science of sociology at the turn of the century 
in that he was by training and in most of his 
teaching and research a philosopher; his ap- 
proach to the problems of sociology is made 
from a philosophical point of view. He came 
to be known to American sociologists through 
translations of his works which were published 
by Albion Small in this Journal at intervals 
from 1896 to 1910; later, in 1921 and subse- 
quent editions, Park and Burgess incorporated 
some of these translations in their Imtroduc- 
tion to the Science of Sociology, which, as we 
know, was diligently perused by a large num- 
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ber of graduate and undergraduate students in 
the 1920’s. Nicholas J. Spykman’s The Social 
Theory of Georg Simmel (1925), and, much 
more recently, Kurt Wolf’s The Sociology of 
Georg Simmel (1950) have contributed sub- 
stantially to the knowledge of Simmel’s work 
in the United States. He probably had more to 
do with the emphasis on social interaction, 
which is still a feature of our textbooks, than 
any other person. 

Froyo N. House 
University of Virginia 


Man and Culture: An Evaluation of the Work 
of Malinowski. Edited by RAYMOND FIRTH. 
New York: Humanities Press; London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957. Pp. viiit 
292. $6.00. 


Twelve authors, most of whom were Mali- 
nowski’s students or close associates, have at- 
tempted a favorable appraisal balanced with 
constructive and often acute criticism of his 
works. All, with the exception of Talcott Par- 
sons, are from Britain or the Commonwealth. 
Raymond Firth, the editor of the volume, 
leads off with an excellent essay on “Malinow- 
ski as Scientist and as Man” and later con- 
tributes a piece on “The Place of Malinowski 
in the History of Economic Anthropology.” 
Audrey I. Richards writes of “The Concept of 
Culture in Malinowski’s Works”; Ralph Pid- 
dington, on “Malinowski’s Theory of Needs”; 
Talcott Parsons, on “Malinowski and the The- 
ory of Social Systems.” Phyllis Karberry con- 
tributes a chapter on his “Contribution to 
Field Work Methods and the Writing of Eth- 
nography,” and J. R. Firth on his linguistic 
contributions and errors. E. R. Leach analyzes 
“The Epistemological Background to Malinow- 
ski’s Empiricism,” and I. Schapera takes up 
his theories of law, followed by Meyer Fortes’ 
critical review of Malinowski’s successes and 
failures in the study of kinship. S. F. Nadel 
follows with an examination of the great man’s 
views on magic and religion; Lucy Mair with 
an overview and critique of his studies of so- 
cial change; and H. Ian Hogbin on his contri- 
bution to “Anthropology as Public Service.” 

All the authors are, or were (Nadel died in 
1956), established scholars in their own right, 
and the mere fact that one man’s work could 
enlist the serious attention of a dozen authori- 
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ties from so many points of view testifies at 
least to Malinowski’s broad scope and stimu- 
lating qualities. They seem to agree on Mali- 
nowski’s charm and stimulating qualities as a 
man, albeit sometimes combined with a con- 
siderable aggressiveness toward criticism and 
a fairly well enlarged ego. All agree upon his 
great contribution to empirical thoroughness 
and “realism” in ethnographic field work and 
in certain techniques which he elaborated and 
intensified. But they are no mere “disciples”: 
most of them have assimilated some of the hy- 
potheses and conclusions of Radcliffe-Brown, 
Malinowski’s one-time “rival” in functional 
anthropology, and their subsequent modifica- 
tions and additions as elaborated by the cur- 
rent school of British social anthropology. And 
they attempt in many cases to suggest an in- 
tegration of these with Malinowski’s “psycho- 
logical,” “need-oriented,” “pragmatic,” “insti- 
tutional” cultural theories (to mention some 
of the labels used in these essays). Most of 
the authors, too, are agreed upon Malinowski’s 
excellent and precise ethnographic methods, es- 
pecially in respect to Trobriand culture; but 
they also see a looseness in his theoretical gen- 
eralizations about human culture. As Nadel 
puts it, “His generalizations jump straight 
from the Trobrianders to Humanity” (p. 190). 

Malinowski had something to say about 
many features of human social life and at- 
tempted seriously to contribute to a wide vari- 
ety of what, in contemporary academic disci- 
plines, are regarded as “specialized” aspects of 
culture. Obviously, from some points of view, 
he extended himself into areas in which he did 
not have expert disciplinary knowledge and 
made “the mistake” of exposing his ignorance. 
It is interesting to note that none of the crit- 
ics, except Parsons, the sociologist, and J. R. 
Firth, the linguist, is identified as an academic 
specialist in the subject on which he offers this 
criticism of Malinowski. The others are all an- 
thropologists. Nevertheless, most of their criti- 
cisms are apposite, with a few minor excep- 
tions; e.g., I believe that Fortes is technically 
incorrect in asserting that Malinowski’s “func- 
tionalism meant seeing custom as motive” (p. 
170). 

The problem to which I refer is one which 
has confronted practically all field ethnogra- 
phers (or cultural anthropologists): field work- 
ers cannot, human capacities being what they 
are, be experts on all the specialized aspects of 
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the cultures upon which they are required to 
report. Should a field ethnographer, even 
though he obviously does not exhaustively 
“dominate” the literature, say, in the field of 
economics, refuse therefore to offer interpreta- 
tions of his field data that might be of interest 
to economists? I think not. Malinowski did not 
think so either, although in some cases he 
might have been less dogmatic concerning his 
suggestions. A second question is obvious. 
When we move from primitive or peasant cul- 
tures to modern complex sociocultural sys- 
tems, can any one investigator supply from his 
own collected data and general accumulated 
knowledge a complete picture? The answer, 
I am sure, is “No.” With complex systems, 
however, we still lack the integrated compre- 
hensive analyses which ethnographers like 
Malinowski have provided with respect to such 
“primitive” systems as the Trobriands. Rath- 
er, we have a plethora of specialized (and 
sometimes mutually unintelligible) reports on 
various “splinters” of the sociocultural system 
in question. The “team approach” as it has 
been tried since World War II has not been 
notably successful. The question is, then, what 
method will be? 

Raymond Firth has shown unusual skill, in- 
telligence, and breadth of view in drawing to- 
gether so distinguished a list of contributors 
and aiding them to contribute to what is be- 
yond all doubt a distinguished set of commen- 
taries on an outstanding series of anthropologi- 
cal contributions by one man. 


Joun.P. GILLIN 


University of North Carolina 


Collected Papers.. By Stcmunp FREUD. Au- 
thorized translation under the supervision of 
Joan Riviere. 5 vols. Vol. I: Early Papers, 
and On the History of the Psychoanalytic 
Movement. Pp. 359. Vol. II: Clinical Pa- 
pers: Papers on Technique. Pp. 404. Vol. 
III: Case Histories. Pp. 607. Vol. IV: Pa- 
pers on Metapsychology: Papers on Applied 
Psychoanalysis. Pp. 508. Vol. V: Miscel- 
laneous Papers. Pp. 396. New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1950. $25.00 (set). 


It would be presumptuous to try to review 
the work of Freud on the occasion of a new 
edition. But it should be called to the atten- 
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tion of sociologists and others that Basic 
Books, Incorporated, has made the collected 
papers available in an American edition. This 
is a great service to American students of hu- 
man behavior. It may result in a large num- 
ber of them reading much of Freud himself. 
A generation that starts from the direct read- 
ing of Freud, Marx, and the other major fig- 
ures of social science, rather than from com- 
mentaries on them, may do better than their 
elders at integrating empirical observation and 
theory. Hitherto, only Freud’s smaller books 
(The Psychopathology of Everyday Life, In- 
troduction to Psychoanalysis, Civilization and 
Its Discontents) have been easily available 
and at moderate prices in this country. 


Everett C. HUGHES 


The University of Chicago 


The Psychology of Social Class. By MAURICE 
Hartswacus. Translated by CLAIRE DEL- 
AVENAY. Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1959. Pp. 
xvii+ 142. $4.00. 


Unfortunately, neither translator nor pub- 
lisher bothers to tell us the circumstances un- 
der which this work originally appeared, or the 
audience for which it was intended. Buried in 
a bibliography of Halbwachs’ work at the end 
of the book is the information that its original 
title was Analyse des mobiles dominants qui 
orientent Vactivité des individus dans la vie 
sociale; that it was first publisHed by the In- 
stitut de Sociologie Solvay, Brussels, 1938; 
that it was republished under the present title 
in Paris in 1955. The original title plus inter- 
nal evidence suggests that the book contains a 
series of popular lectures concerning group in- 
fluences on individual values. Halbwachs dis- 
misses in a few pages the importance of na- 
tional and religious groupings and then goes on 
to discuss what he considers to be the most 
important collectivities in modern life: social 
classes. 

He tells us that peasants are conservative 
individualists who love their own land and care 
not a whit for the rest of the world; that capi- 
talists are rational planners who seek to in- 
crease their capital and that their drive to do 
so has often been influenced by Protestant 
themes; that workers are inclined to form un- 
ions to protect their jobs, increase their wages, 
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and limit their working hours; that independent 
artisans have a love of craft; that clerks and 
bureaucrats are formalistic rule-followers who 
seek to remain independent of the workers and 
to see their children climb into the ranks of 
the capitalists. 

Perhaps there was an audience in Brussels 
in 1938 who found these ideas stimulating and 
worthy of the man who was Durkheim’s chief 
disciple; professional sociologists of today will 
not agree. 

Joseru A, KAHL 
Washington University 


The Passing of Traditional Society. By DANIEL 
LERNER with the collaboration of LUCILLE 
W. Pevsner and an Introduction by Davo 
RresMan. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958. 
Pp. xiii+466, $7.50. ; 


During 1950-51 teams sponsored by the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research at Colum- 
bia University carried on surveys in seven 
Middle Eastern countries, A single question- 
naire focusing upon mass media was prepared 
under Lazarsfeld and Merton, then translated 
and adapted for each country. The stratified 
samples of over three hundred persons in each 
country overrepresented media receivers. After 
country-by-cauntry reports had been prepared 
by various Bureau analysts, Daniel Lerner 
was asked to re-analyze the data within an 
over-all framework. The Passing of Traditional 
Society is his attempt to do so. Ingeniously 
utilizing certain of the questionnaire variables 
and their multiple correlations, he develops a 
“theory of modernization.” The theory inte- 
grates the case studies of the countries. 

The historical stages in Western develop- 
ment, Lernet says, were urbanization, followed 
by literacy, participation in the mass media, 
and political awareness and activity. Democ- 
racy is the crown of this apparently autono- 
mous systemic process. This is a model useful 
in observing change in the Middle East, Lerner 
continues, 

Especially concerned with modernization on 
the individual level, he asks: How does the 
individual. make the transition from a tradi- 
tional to a modern point of view? The key to 
the transformation is “psychic mobility” or 
“empathy,” the ability to take other roles and 
imagine one’s self in other situations. The com- 
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ponents of empathy as defined by nine survey 
items (pp. 69-70) might be more concretely 
described as-(1) ability to analyze the value 
of mass media for the individual, (2) ability 
to criticize mass media and rulers, (3) interest 
in moving to a foreign country, and (4) ra- 
tionality concerning life-problems, The em- 
pathy of what is called the “transitional” is 
indeed a special Western-influenced type. It 
is the modern values reflected in the content 
of mass media, after all, which can help de- 
velop this empathy, not the media, per se. 

Thirty-two response patterns of a five-varia- 
ble, dichotomous, latent structure analysis are 
divided into three types: the traditionals, the 
transitionals, and the moderns. The transition- 
als are all illiterate (no more than fourth- 
grade education) but have high empathy. They 
may or may not be urban, exposed to the 
mass media, or have high socio-economic 
status. 

The reader should be warned that many of 
the tables relaté to the typology, data already 
built into the typology. Lerner explains that 
this is inevitable when the variables are part 
of a systemic process. Analyses of some of 
the tables seem to be inaccurate (e.g., pp. 95, 
97, 100). 

The typology and modernization theory best 
fits the Turkish case. As we move from the. 
more modern (Turkey, Lebanon) to the more 
unstable (Egypt, Syria, and Jordan) to the 
backward (Iran), the theory is less prominent. 
The typology is applicable only by imposing 
it upon occupational categories or political 
viewpoints. The frail individualistic theory is 
overwhelmed by discussions of policies of 
demogogues, the activities of elites and coun- 
terelites, religious minority groups, and wun- 
employed intellectuals. 

However, these criticisms do not outweigh 
an admirable attempt at a comparative study 
and the development of a single theory ade- 
quate for all cases. If it does nothing more 
than stimulate more efforts at comparative 
analyses, the book will have benefited so- 
ciology considerably. 

P. M. MAHAR 
Tucson, Arizona 


Race: Individual and Collective Behavior. 
Edited by Encar T, THompson and EvER- 
erT C. Hucnes. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1958. Pp. x+619. $7.50. 
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The question of how well the contents of 
such a compendious volume as this represents 
a given body of subject matter has assumed 
new importance since World War II. Where 
in the past a reviewer of such a volume could 
concern himself with the details of the editors’ 
felicitous or infelicitous choices and students 
could be sent to other books for other mate- 
rials, today this is no longer so. Such a book 
as this stakes out a territory on which no 
other book will ever trespass in the experience 
of thousands of students who take a course on 
race, for which this may be both text and the 
only source for reading. Its exclusions and 
implicit assumptions, therefore, become ex- 
tremely important. 

This is a collection of materials centered 
about “the idea of race,” using sociological, 
cultural anthropological, historical, and literary 
sources, done in snippets as if in fear that 
longer bits would bore the student. Following 
an introduction of three and one-half pages, 
the shortest entry is one page and the longest 
eleven pages in length; most selections are 
two or three pages long. In the often-brilliant 
selection the general theme is driven home 
over and over again that race is an invention 
of Europeans, lightly and wickedly laid upon 
a human race which varies along quite other 
lines. 

The themes are the familiar ones of a so- 
ciological course: race relations, caste, class, 
segregation, and the sense of the self—the 
growth of various institutional practices about 
situations where individuals of different ori- 
gins, of some sort, meet. There are a large 
number of very valuable contemporary con- 
trasts with situations in other parts of the 
world, from the Ituri Desert to New Guinea. 
The book is divided into eight sections. In 
Section I, “The Need To Know Who We 
Are,” the segments under the heading “Some 
More Formal Conceptions Relating to Race” 
consist of a romantic bit by Goldenweiser 
(1931), a bit on variability from Hankins 
(1926), and Arnold Toynbee’s (1936) “The 
Physical Trait as a Principle of Classification.” 
Then come Section II: “Race and Region”; 
Section III: “The Ecology of Race Rela- 
tions”; Section IV: “The Idea of Race”; Sec- 
tion V: “Race Conflict”; Section VI: “Status 
and Change”; Section VII: “Race and Human 
Nature”; and Section VIII: “The Study and 


Control ‘of Race Relations.” The balance is 
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weighted heavily on the side of vivid descrip- 
tion and well-expressed opinion, but it is low 
on research material, even sociological re- 
search. 

The omissions—perhaps implicit in the as- 
sumption that race is an idea or only an aspect 
of behavior—seem to the reviewer to be 
serious. At a time when many American 
college students emerge from college more 
opposed to evolution than they were when 
they entered, when the New York Times will 
publish a full-page paid advertisement assert- 
ing the “proved” inferiority of the Negro, and 
when the practical problems of intermarriage 
are beclouded by questions of possible “throw- 
backs,” it seems unforgivable to have omitted 
any serious consideration of human origins, 
the classification of human types, and human 
genetics, especially the work on blood types. 
Equally serious is the omission of work on the 
comparative intelligence of different “racial” 
groups, or material on differential toleration 
of heat and cold, or the incidence of specific 
diseases. All these, of course, are concerned 
with regionally established physical differences 
among human beings and would undermine the 
idea that race is only an idea. (The names 
of Boas, Herskovits, Shapiro, Hooton, Boyd, 
Birdsell, Weidenreich, Coon, Klineberg, and 
Benedict are conspicuously absent.) 

Equally serious, it seems to me, is the lack 
of attention to the modern uses of race hatred, 
the place of race in the ideologies of naziism 
and communism, and the extent to which race 
has become a major political tool in the mod- 
ern world as compared with its role on the 
community level. Much of the writing pre- 
cedes the era of the political emergence of 
mainland China, the population explosion, and 
the development of intercontinental missiles 
and space satellites; of the first forty selec- 
tions, only four were written after 1950. 

As a treasury of interesting things that have 
been written and thought about the ways in 
which human beings have built up crippling, 
unfair, and destructive institutional frame- 
works about imputed and inaccurate racial 
membership on the basis of imputed and 
equally inaccurately described attributes, the 
book is an admirable collection. It is filled 
with arresting and vivid materials, such as “A 
Fragment fram Hawaii,” or W. H. Hudson’s 
bit on odor, or Orwell’s piece on his misery 
as an emissary of Empire. Its tone and purpose 
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are humanitarian. As long as it is used as a 
sourcebook but never as a textbook, it should 
contribute to a better- understanding of the 
moral problems of how men have handled their 
racial differences. The authors claim that they 
agree upon “the value of the detached look,” 
but another of their phrases—“passionately 
attached to the human race”—better describes 
the volume. Possibly the Free Press is to be 
blamed for the brevity of the editorial linkage 
between sections. 

In a book devoted to a subject in which 
visibility is a major topic, there are no pic- 
tures. If there had been, the reader might have 
been permitted to remember that the char- 
acteristics we call “racial” are facts as well as 
ideas. Under a different title, it might have 
been a wholly useful book. 


Marcaret MEAD 


American Museum of Natural History 


Coloured Minorities in Great Britain: Studies 
in British Race Relations Based on African, 
West Indian, and Asiatic Immigrants. By 
Smney Corts. London: Lutterworth 
Press, 1957. Pp. 258. 21s. 


Britain’s sizable growth in colored popula- 
tion in recent years has been accompanied by 
© “Increased overt manifestations of racial ten- 
~ sions which have drawn both national and in- 
ternational attention. These developments have 
been paralleled, at the same time, by a grow- 
ing number of empirical studies of the “color 
question” in Britain. Kenneth Little and 
Anthony Richmond, of the University of Edin- 
burgh, have been among the leading students 
of British race relations. Sidney Collins, the 
author of the present work, is a lecturer in 
social anthropology at Edinburgh University 
and a former student of Dr. Little. 

In this book, an extension of his doctoral 
thesis, Collins has attempted a comparative 
study of race relations in Britain by studying 
six widely distributed settlements (“communi- 
ties”) of colored persons in Britain. The im- 
migrant communities represent, first, African 
and West Indian Negroes; second, Asiatic and 
Somali Moslems; and, third, Chinese. The 
method of study was observatfon and inter- 
view in the British anthropological tradition. 
More than two-thirds of the descriptions of 
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communities are devoted to a Negro and a 
Moslem community on Tyneside. Detailed 
accounts are given of housing, family life 
(principally that of racially mixed couples), 
occupations and employment problems, volun- 
tary associations, and social control. Negro 
and Moslem communities in a Welsh town 
and Negro and Chinese communities in Lan- 
cashire receive much briefer treatment along 
similar lines. Since the Negro population of 
Tyneside consisted of only 52 households with 
approximately 150 persons, including British 
wives and children in a total population of 
43,000, and, which the author says, can scarce- 
ly be called a community, one might well 
question the validity of detailed analyses and 
generalizations from such a small sample. 
Collins’ contribution is more in the area of 
description than in conceptualization, and his 
accounts reveal keen perception and insight. 
One is struck by the apparent absence of a 
minority press, which has proved influential 
in the accommodation and assimilation of im- 
migrant groups in other societies. He makes 
little, if any, attempt to relate his descriptive 
accounts to a theoretical framework, and one 
gains the impression of a lack of familiarity 
with the large body of research on race re- 
lations done outside of Britain. The book is 
marked to some extent by the author’s im- 
pression ability, a tendency to moralize (e.g., 
pp. 250-51), and the use of dubious analogies 
such as attributing the difference in the ac- 
ceptance of Hungarian refugees and of colored 
minorities in Britain primarily to the difference 
in sponsorship. Withal, however, this is a 
valuable and enlightening work which can be 
read with great profit. 
PRESTON VALIEN 


New York State Department of Health 


Leadership and Power in the Chinese Com- 
munity of Thailand. By G. WILLIAM SKIN- 
NER. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press 
(for the Association of Asian Studies), 1958. 
Pp. xvii+363. $6.50. 


There are few major analyses of the proc- 
esses of integration and assimilation in the 
developing nations of Asia and Africa. The 
large-scale studies which have appeared cover 
an enormous range of complex patterns of 
behavior, and, in the main, having served their 
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purpose, need to be at least temporarily dis- 
placed by much closer and tighter empirical 
studies. In this volume such an attempt is 
made. Focusing upon Chinese community 
leaders, by the use of careful sampling tech- 
niques as well as applications of chi-square 
tests of significance, a wide range of variables 
are correlated. The problems selected deal 
with types of leadership, changes in leader- 
ship, the problems with which political leaders 
are preoccupied, the problems of ideology 
which confront them, given the changing cir- 
cumstances in both mainland China during the 
period of study and in Thailand itself, to name 

- only a few. It is an impressive piece of em- 
pirical work which is bound to be useful to 
those concerned with problems of political 
and social integration. 

Viewed as an application of method, the 

book is highly instructive. Viewed from the 
standpoint of its own potentialities, it is some- 
what disappointing, for it exemplifies the dif- 
ficulties raised by descriptive studies. For in 
spite of the sophistication of design and the 
obvious theoretical abilities of the author, 
“eory has been subordinated to the collection 
of data. The author hesitates to state his find- 
ings in a wider context. ‘That is left to the 
‘reader, and unless he can transpose the ma- 
terials into structural or behavioral theory, the 
book will remain a useful text on applied 
method to everyone other than those specifical- 
ly concerned with Asian .studies. There is a 
fundamental gap between more general theory 
and the use of systematic techniques in em- 
pirical work which this study makes no at- 
tempt to bridge. As a result, technique is ap- 
plied to an analysis of leadership in the 
Chinese community in Thailand, without doing 
much more than adding to our descriptive 
knowledge. Even Skinner’s hypotheses suffer 
from a kind of parochialism and, although the 
hypotheses have the virtue of remaining close 
to the data, they impinge very little on larger 
matters. Make no mistake about it: this is.a 
model study as to method and empirical work. 
But in its dulness and parochialism, it shows 
a singular lack of imagination. If social analy- 
sis sins too much on the side of intuitive and 
impressionistic work, especially in studies of 
non-Western places and problems, the answer 
is not simply to substitute precision in their 
place. The number of petty hypotheses pains- 
takingly and quantitatively treated is rather 
too large. 
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In the author’s passion for hard data, the 
puritanism of technique -wins out over theo- 
retical and qualitative judgments. Take, for 
example, the problem of assimilation itself. 
The externals of Thai-ness are earmarked. A 
Thai-ness scale is developed. Immediate hy- 
potheses emerge from the data, such as those 
concerning the relationship between wealth 
and certain occupations and degrees of Thai- 
ness, Tentatively, Skinner observes that polit- 
ical neutralists in the Chinese community are 
less prone to Thai-ness than pro-Kuomintang 
leaders. But beyond such external and ob- 
jective considerations, it remains difficult to 
gain an understanding of Thai-ness among the 
Chinese. What variations in outlook occur? 
What kinds of conflicts among family, associa- 
tions, and in the larger complex of the 
Chinese community are imposed by increasing 
Thai-ness? The utility of Thai-ness as a pro- 
tective device is discussed, but the qualities 
of Thai-ness remain vague. Indeed, underlying 
the discussion is a simple instrumentalism— 
Chinese elites become more assimilated as it 
is useful for them to do so. : 

This problem, central in the author’s study, 
illustrates the more general difficulty with the 
book. Despite the masses of first-rate data, to 
form analytical pictures of the Chinese com- 
munity, one would have to treat the book 
simply as an excellent source of information. 
(The study done by Ju-K’ang T’ien, The 
Chinese of Sarawak, gives a far more satis- 
factory and coherent image of a similar 
group.) The brief introductory pages are not 
an adequate discussion of Thai leadership or 
social structure. As a result, the relationships 
between Thai and Chinese remain something 
of a mystery. We are not even given a well- 
woven account of the Chinese community it- 
self; rather the information is fragmentary 
and buried in various correlations to be ex- 
cavated and restored by the reader. And since 
Skinner fails to provide us with a wider 
theoretical setting, the data themselves pro- 
vide an initial stumbling block to our compre- 
hension rather than an integral part of a uni- 
fied study. 

Yet there is much intrinsically interesting 
material here. If theory has not been used at 
the end, it certainly has gone into the selec- 
tion of variables and the treatment of inter- 
relationships. The author has admirably shown 
the steps by which he developed his sample 
of Chinese leaders, the reasons for selecting 
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his methods, and the uses to which certain 
types of statistical analysis lend themselves. 
As Skinner indicates: “The time is past when 
sweeping nonanalytical surveys in the social 
and political realms can make significant con- 
tributions to our general knowledge of the 
area.” One can only remain in agreement with 
his approach and admire his precision. As a 
model for much-needed research, it is a 
pioneering effort. But as Professor Fortes once 
remarked, the truly significant work advances 
the general in the particular. That is the next 
step which, hopefully, the author will take. 


Dav E. APTER 


Center for Advanced Study in 
the Behavioral Sciences 
Stanford, California 


The Japanese Factory: Aspects of Its Social 
Organization. By James G. ABEGGLEN. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958. Pp. xiii+142. 
$3.50. l 


This is a valuable and important addition 
to our knowledge of contemporary Japanese 


society. The degree to which traditional pat- 


terns of social relations permeate small in- 
dustry in Japan has become well known 
through the work of John Pelzel and others. 
But this is perhaps the first sizable piece of 
research to indicate just how deeply large in- 
dustry, as represented by factories employing 
three or four thousand men or more, is per- 
meated by similar traditional patterns. 

In his brief but exceptionally well-written 
and well-organized book, Abegglen specifies 
certain key aspects of the social organization 
of the Japanese factory. He begins with a 
striking, and in many respects crucial, dif- 
ference from the American factory: at all 
levels, from unskilled laborer to junior execu- 
tive, a person entering the employment of a 
Japanese factory is making a lifetime commit- 
ment. Except in the most extreme circum- 
stances, the firm will not discharge him or will 
he accept other employment. Only in relation 
to this commitment which involves both man- 
agement and worker is it possible to under- 
stand the diffuse structure of loyalties and 
obligations which tie together the members of 
a Japanese factory. Management is concerned 
for the total welfare of its employees far be- 
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yond what would be expected in this country, 
and, in turn, management expects and receives 
a high degree of loyalty and identification with 
the company from them. 

Recruitment is nevertheless based on uni- 
versalistic and achievement-oriented criteria, 
applied to graduates from the educational 
system at several levels. Although nepotism is 
not absent, it is not a major problem in the 
Japanese factory. Once inside the organiza- 
tion, individual achievement is not a criterion 
for reward or advancement; rather it is 
seniority and group performance. In order to 
allow some flexibility in the higher echelons 
of management, those of lesser competence 
may be “promoted” into high-sounding posi- 
tions with little actual responsibility. Even in 
top management, however, decisions tend to 
be made by groups, and individual responsi- 
bility is seldom fixed. All these matters of 
recruitment, rewards and incentives, career 
patterns, and formal organization are dis- 
cussed in detail with statistics from sample 
factories to make the discussion concrete. 

In matters of interpretation, Abegglen 
seems on the whole reliable. He stresses the 
success of Japanese factory organization in 
spite of the violation of norms of efficiency 
which from American experience might be 
thought crucial. This he explains in part as 
due to particular features of Japanese culture 
and values which differ from ours, a point 
with which the present reviewer is in strong ` 
agreement. On the other hand, he does not 
evade the serious economic disadvantages 
created by such things as overstaffing, low 
productivity, inflexible management, etc. The 
author never quite resolves these two sides 
of the problem. He seems to indicate that the 
economic consequences of maintaining the 
traditional pattern can only become more 
serious to the point where changes in the 
direction of Western-style rationalization will 
be forced. On the other hand, he seems to 
believe that the Japanese case proves that 
there can be many kinds of industrialism, 
differing markedly as they are altered to fit 
various cultures. The resolution of this dilem- 
ma can come only when we have a clear idea 
of what the social and cultural correlates of 
industrialism must be in any industrial society 
and what the areas of relatively free play 
are in which variation will have no basic 
effect on the success of industrialization. The 
very special features of Japanese culture 
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which allowed industrialization within the 
context of relative continuity of traditional 
social relations can by no means be taken to 
prove that industrialization is possible in vir- 
tually any type of society with only minimal 
changes. But whatever its more general im- 
plications may be, the excellence of the pres- 
ent study places all students of Japanese so- 
ciety in the author’s debt. 


ROBERT N. BELLA 
Harvard University 


The Black Coated Worker: A Study in Class 
Consciousness. By Davro Lockwoop. Fair- 
lawn, N.J.: Essential Books, 1958. Pp. 224. 
$3.80. 


This slim volume is an additional product 
of the large-scale research in social stratifica- 
tion undertaken a decade ago by the London 
School of Economics in collaboration with 
the International Sociological Association. 
The British portion of this international, long- 
range, research program has concentrated on 
selected problems of recruitment, status, and 
professional organization in “middle-class oc- 
cupations.” The principal interests of the 
authors have focused upon social mobility 
within and between middle-class occupations, 
vis-à-vis other occupations. Another interest 
has been the assessment of each professional, 
or occupational, group’s position in the power 
structure of British society. 

The theoretical structure of the research 
undertaken in the London School of Econom- 
ics is essentially Marxian in origin and orien- 
tation: the subtitle of the volume under re- 
view, “A Study in Class Consciousness,” 
makes this point explicitly. Lockwood, fol- 
lowing the Marxian frame of reference, fo- 
cused his attention primarily upon economic 
relations between clerks, or black-coated 
workers, and the trade-union movement. He 
is concerned with understanding why black- 
coated workers. have held themselves aloof 
from the British trade-union movement for 
almost a century. The central chapters of the 
book explore this theme in Marxian terms: 
“Market Situation,” “Work Situation,” and 
“Trade Unionism.” However, a chapter on 
the “Status Situation” reflects familiarity with 
Max Weber’s thinking. In spite of this devia- 
tion, the book is an attempt to apply Marxian 
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concepts to a specific set of facts and then 
to draw conclusions to explain why the ‘latter 
depart from the theory. 

Marxian theory has failed to explain why 
this important group of workers has turned, 
with some exceptions, from the trade-union 
movement as the main vehicle for developing 
class ‘consciousness among workers. Instead 
of identifying themselves with manual work- 
ers, black-coated workers have identified them- 
selves with the middle classes. This phenom- 
enon is not in accord with Marxian theory. 
Marxists have explained their refusal to join 
the trade-union movement on the grounds 
that clerical workers are deluded by “false 
class consciousness.” Lockwood explores this 
theme. He demonstrates that British clerical 
workers do have class consciousness. It is not 
false, and it is not “working class.” The 
black-coated worker is middle class in his 
social values. 

Lockwood in his conclusion points out that 
the sociologist cannot ignore empirical facts 
that run counter to theory. He does not take 
the necessary next step that appears war- 
ranted by his data, namely, to reject the 
Marxian framework as inadequate to explain 
it. Lockwood should be a successful diplomat: 
he satisfied his committee; he received his 
doctorate; and he convinced me that he is a 
sociologist even though he worked in the 
shadow of Marx’s doctrinaire position. 


Avucust B. HOLLINGSHEAD 


Yale University 


Men and Their Work. By Everett C. 
HucHes. Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1958. 
Pp. 184. $4.00. 


This is a convenient and welcome collection 
of thirteen of Hughes’s essays spanning the 
thirty years between “Personality Types and 
the Division of Labor” (1928) and “Licence 
and Mandate” (1958). Hughes chose his own 
focus for the collection: “the papers in this 
volume are concerned with the social psycho- 
logical, rather than with the organizational 
aspects of work and with the professional and 
would-be professional rather than with the 
industrial and bureaucratic occupations.” 

No student of occupations or the profes- 
sions can claim competence in these fields 
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without mastering Hughes’s contributions, the 
bulk of which are in this volume. There are 
numerous illuminating and occasional flashing 
insights into the drama of work. The analysis 
of mistakes at work; discretion and confi- 
dences among work colleagues (“Part of the 
working code of a position is discretion; it 
allows the colleagues to exchange confidences 
concerning their relations to other people... . 
Such expressions take the burden from one’s 
shoulders and serve as a defense as well. The 
unspoken mutual confidence necessary to them 
rests on two assumptions concerning one’s 
fellows. The first is that the colleague will 
not misunderstand; the second is that he will 
not repeat to uninitiated ears”); and secrecy 
in professional institutions (“The profession 
sets up institutions which make client’s judge- 
ments of secondary importance and colleagues’ 
judgements paramount. These institutions will 
of necessity require some arrangements for 
secret discussion. .. . In such discussion the 
question of competence is discussed in com- 
plete separation from the outcome for the 
client”)—all illustrate but by no means ex- 
haust the useful ideas generated by his analy- 
ses. Hughes teaches well the ideas he has 
distilled from his observations of the human 
scene, and their occasional repetition among 
these essays provides useful emphasis. 

Professor Hughes is an interestingly dis- 
turbing anachronism in the contemporary 
sociological scene. He illuminates with ideas 
that make sense—providing only scattered 
shreds of evidence to illustrate but not dem- 
onstrate his perceptive conclusions. He must 
thus bear the label of theorist. But he has 
none of the high-range aspirations of a Par- 
sons or even the middle-ranging interests of 
a Merton. As Hughes himself has written: 
“And this illustrates the fate of each branch 
of social science: that while it refines and 
purifies its theoretical core, its logic, it can 
never free itself from the human mess. Wal- 
lowing there, each purist will find himself in 
the company of others who, although they 
seek to create a different pure product of 
logic, must extract it from this same mess.” 
Hughes self-consciously chooses to be close 
to the “human mess”—to be a low-range 
theorist, if you please. Sitting on the curb- 
stone, contemplating the gutter, Hughes distils 
precious individual insights while others are 
still tinkering with models for preparing to 
begin the analytical tasks. 
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Hughes is the confirmed generalist who has 
no obvious concern with testing predictions 
from scientific models, or even with the con- 
gruence of his individual insights. His catholic 
attention to the myriad nuances of the human 
mess keeps him constantly alert to the wisdom 
that can be gained by making sense out of 
things one at a time. This is best illustrated 
by contrasting the earliest paper with one of 
the latest in the collection. The former has 
typical references to social scientists and their 
theories, with Hughes trying to fit in or 
make use of them. The recent paper makes 
no pretense of fitting into a theoretical frame- 
work. Starting with a universal phenomenon 
of work—the inevitability of errors in its 
performance—he draws attention to analyti- 
cally meaningful conclusions. Hughes sees men 
at work and deals with one facet of the work 
drama at a time, being generally indifferent 
as to whether these serial insights really add 
up. 

On still another score Hughes disturbs 
sociological professionalism. In this volume 
he disdains the marshaling of data, and, in- 
deed, labels it an idea book: “The papers do 
not so much report the details of research as 
discuss ideas which grew out of whatever 
study or series of studies I was working on 
at the time.” Perhaps no one should know 
better than he the perils of denouncing the 
norms of an emergent profession, like his own 
of sociology, by scorning the imperative of 
empiricism. Indeed, as if clearly resigned to 
being an outcast in his profession, he includes 
an ill-tempered and humorless satire on em- 
piricism and foundation support of research 
as a postscript to the volume. 

Before I will let Hughes resign from our 
professional ranks, I want to be sure the 
challenge of his position is understood and 
met. He says the human mess is orderly, but 
you have to look at it hard and in separate 
pieces to see the order that makes it sensible 
to analytical observers. He says that the mere 
replication of the human mess in tedious 
tables and other collections of data is not 
necessary to communicating analytical insight 
to others. 

On the first point most would probably 
agree—middle-range theory is our most op- 
timistic target, with the practical target being 
low-range theory. On the second point we 
might argue. Hughes’s insights make tremen- 
dous sense most of the time—when I put my 
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own data to testing them. But I also find that 
some do not pan out, and as a minimum I 
would like to see the data from which -he 
derived them. I have a hunch that it does not 
exist in organized form, and that Hughes does 
not recognize its real location—in his own 
head. His genius and effortless -ability to 
generalize is the product of a vastly complex 
“memory drum” and a hyperactive “705” all 
housed in his head. Basically, he has no 
quarrel with empiricism with all its trappings 
—just impatience with the tedium of literal 
recording, for others to use, his sharp observa- 
tions of the human scene. 

ROBERT DUBIN 
University of Oregon 


The Skills of the Economist. By KENNETH 
E. Boutprnc. Cleveland, Ohio: Howard 
Allen, Inc., 1958. Pp. vi+193. $3.50. 


In this little book Boulding presents some 
quite personal views on the scope and method 
of economics. Instead of circumscribing the 
field of economics by explaining what econo- 
mists do, he prefers to discuss their special 
skills and how they can help them to solve 
certain problems. Basically, he reduces the 
skills of economists to only one—their com- 
petence in marginal analysis. But from this 
he derives a large variety of applications, 
notably the capacity of economists to see that 
an enterprise or a whole economy “is a whole 
and must be looked at as a whole and that 
the various policies of different departments 
of [the entity studied] must be coordinated” 
(p. 65). Boulding also devotes an interesting 
chapter to the analysis of organization and 
communication, in which he discusses, mainly, 
homeostatic mechanisms, which show a curious 
analogy to the economist’s models of general 
equilibrium systems. In a final chapter he dis- 
cusses the difference between the economic 
and the heroic ethic, pointing to a contrast 
already noted by Sombart between the spirits 
of calculation and of venturesomeness or to 
the contrasts Schumpeter noted when he 
wrote about the rationality of persons op- 
erating in a system of circular flow and the 
idealized entrepreneur who was imbued by a 
new “vision.” 

This book contains some very wise things 
and some bad blunders. In a way it betrays 
Boulding’s rather limited acquaintance with 
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the non—Anglo-Saxon economic literature. 
Though he speaks of several schools of eco- 
nomics, he is really only familiar with the. 
British classical school and its forerunners, 
as well as with modern technical economics. 
He seems to ignore the best sociological litera- 
ture relevant to economics and does not seem 
to havé read Weber or any but the most rudi- 
mentary selections of Marx. Boulding also has 
taken part in interdisciplinary seminars and 
discussions, but, though he asserts that in in- 
terdisciplinary work “the elevators run both 
ways,” it is difficult to see what he has ac- 
cepted as relevant for economics from either 
sociology or psychology—except perhaps some 
neat new phrases. 

My main quarrel with Boulding is his iden- 
tification of the interest of the economist: he 
asserts several times, that it is not human be- 
havior but the “behavior of commodities” 
which the economist studies. It is difficult to 
see how he could come to such a view. 
Granted that the immediate object of the 
economists’ study is, in many instances, the 
behavior of commodities, it is, however, a de- 
vice to learn something about the behavior of 
men. If we study investment or saving or con- 
sumption, we are not ultimately interested in 
the disposition of things in thernselves, but the 
human action which determines the particular 
kinds of disposition of things under given con- 
ditions. And if Boulding should regard this as 
bringing in “psychology” or “sociology,” then 


_ he is limiting the interest of the economist to 


so narrow a realm of problems that, one sus- 
pects, few economists would accept it. But 
perhaps because of this very personal interpre- 
tation, coupled with Boulding’s highly devel- 
oped sense of fairness and desire to relate eco- 
nomics to the behavioral sciences, many who 
are not economists will find stimulation and 
food for thought in its pages. 


Bert F. HosELITZ 
University of Chicago 


The Family Life of Old People: An Inquiry 
in East London. By PETER TownsENp. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957. Pp. xvi+284. 
$5.00. 


The Family Life of Old People, a report of 


the Institute of Community Studies, London, 
gives the results of intensive interviews with 
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a random sample of old people living in Beth- 
nal Green, London. With its publication in the 
United States, the findings of a major study, 
widely discussed and debated by interested 
scholars both here and abroad, are made avail- 
able to a new audience. 

Despite the general belief that older people 
are isolated from their families and relatives, 
Townsend found that very few were isolated 
from their children and that “one old per- 
son in one dwelling does not usually live ‘alone’ 
in any real sense. Old people get much help 
from their relatives, help which is recipro- 
cated” (p. xi). He stresses the difference be- 
tween “isolates,” or individuals who have 
never had close personal relationships, and 
“désolates,” individuals who have only a few 
surviving near relatives or friends. The latter, 
unlike the lifetime isolates, feel their loneli- 
ness keenly. Townsend concludes that the iso- 
lated are those who have never married or 
who have no living children. 

Townsend’s findings about older people and 
their families are restricted to a sampling of a 
single community, but similar close relation- 
ships between them and their children are in- 
dicated in as-yet-unpublished studies of a mid- 
dle-class London suburb by the Institute of 
Community Studies. Investigations in the 
United States, the results of which are now be- 
ing reported in the literature, also reinforce 
Townsend's conclusions. 

Sociologists concerned with the fields of the 
community, family investigation, or gerontol- 
ogy will find The Family Life of Old People of 
exceptional interest. 

` ETHEL SHANAS 


National Opinion Research Center 


„Political Power and Social Theory. By BAR- 
RINGTON Moore, Jr. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1958. Pp. xi+215. $4.50. 


Among sociologists the art of the essay has 
been on the decline. Modern jargon for the 
essay is “a think-piece”’—demonstrating the 
destructive power of words, if nothing else— 
and Professor Moore is a courageous man, in- 
deed, in publishing the six “studies” assem- 
bled in this volume. Their range is wide and 
their intention exploratory. In two essays he 
discusses the acquisition of power and prein- 
dustrial forms of totalitarianism; the follow- 
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ing two essays deal with some current tenden- 
cies in sociological theory; the last two explore 
current social trends. The reader who is inter- 
ested in the tentative explorations of a well- 
known social scientist on the frontiers of his 
discipline should certainly examine them. 

Moore’s essays raise important questions. In 
his substantive essays he utilizes historical ma- 
terials comparatively, which is perhaps again 
beginning to interest sociologists. In his theo- 
retical discussions his animadversions on mod- 
ern trends make interesting reading. But the. 
difficulty in these question-raising essays is 
that they are not well focussed. In discussing 
the acquisition of power and totalitarianism, 
the author casts his net too widely. Can one 
generalize about all methods of acquiring pow- 
er without holding constant the structure of 
society? Is it enough to show that totalitarian 
regimes have occurred in preindustrial socie- 
ties without exploring their structures? In the 
essays on theory the author sometimes seems 
to lack the courage of his convictions (cf. p. 
137, for example), but above all he raises so 
many questions that he has too little space for 
any one of them. If these critical comments 
are just, then perhaps sociologists should 
blame themselves and not the author for hav- 
ing discountenanced the art of the essay for so 
long that anyone who tries his hand at it has 
no finished models to turn to. 


REINHARD BENDIX 
University of California 
Berkeley 


The American Communist Party: A Critical 
History (1919-1957). By Irvine Howe and 
Lewis Coser. Boston: Beacon Press, 1958. 
Pp. x+593. $6.75. 


The book under review here is explicitly 
presented as a history of the Communist party, 
not as a sociological analysis of a party or so- 
cial movement. Given its self-defined purpose, 
it does its job well, although one wonders why 
the authors limited themselves to public 
sources. Many important facts about the party 
are easily available from its former members 
and leaders, and it would be particularly in- 
teresting to learn more about the way in which 
they reacted to events such as the Hilter-Stalin 
pact, the cold-war policies which forced a re- 
treat from participation in the general trade- 
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union movement, the succession struggles in 
the Kremlin after Stalin’s death, and so forth. 
On the other hand, the sections dealing with 
the Communist party in the last two decades 
even though limited to public documents are a 
more interesting part of the story than the de- 
scription of the development of the party from 
1917 to 1937, a period covered by many auto- 
biographies of former Communists. Although 
the book as a history is not designed to an- 
swer sociologically relevant questions, it does 
draw together considerable pertinent data 
worth noting by sociologists. 

Perhaps the most interesting question an- 
swered here is who are the American Commu- 
nists. Howe and Coser point out that hundreds 
of thousands of Americans have been mem- 
bers of the Communist party or of the Young 
Communist League for short periods of time, 
since turnover has always been extraordinarily 
high. First, they have been disproportionately 
members of minority ethnic groups, particu- 
larly Jews and others who come from coun- 
tries which have been part of czarist Russia. 
Negroes, however, have been underrepresented. 
(However, Negroes and Puerto Ricans did 
contribute heavily to the sizable vote received 
by Communist and American Labor ‘party can- 
didates in New York in the late 1930’s and 
early 1940’s.) Second, the Communists had 
considerable strength among newly organized 
workers, who joined some CIO unions. Third, 
they had strength among workers in the so- 
called “isolated industries’—metal mining, 
coal mining (particularly in the 1920’s and 
early 1930’s), longshoring, seafaring, and lum- 
bering. And last, they were relatively strong 
among intellectuals: as the authors document 
in great detail, Communist influence among in- 
tellectuals was probably greater than among 
any other occupational stratum. 

The most interesting fact about this cata- 
logue of Communist centers of relative 
strength is the similarity, even identity, with 
lists which could be manufactured to answer 
the same question concerning other countries, 
eg, France, Germany, Sweden, Japan, Great 
Britain, and others, In France, Protestants are 
disproportionately Communist; in a number 
of Moslem countries Christians are more heav- 
ily pro-Soviet than.the majority Moslem pop- 
ulation. Currently, the three major American 
unions which were expelled ten years ago for 
following the Communist party line and which 
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have retained considerable strength are the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Unions, the Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers’ Unions, and the United Electrical 
Workers’ Union. In Britain the Communists 
control the Electrical Workers Union and re- 
tain strong support among miners and long- 
shoremen. Similarly, in the past the Commu- 
nists were strong among members of Actor’s 
Equity in this country and in actors’ unions of 
various other countries as well. The pattern of 
Communist strength among intellectuals in the 
1930’s and 1940's in the United States occurs 
today in many countries, such as contempo- 
rary Japan, Italy, and India. Raymond Aron’s 
book, The Opium of the Intellectuals, seeks to 
account not only for communism’s appeal to 
French intellectuals in particular but also to 
intellectuals elsewhere. ‘ 

There are, of course, variations in the rela- 
tive appeal of communism to diverse strata in 
various countries. In general, however, the 
variation is between the characteristic pattern 
of Communist support in countries in which it 
is a small party and in those in which it is 
large. There are strata of the population who 
only appear as key elements of Communist 
strength in large parties, particularly those 
groups at the bottom in income, skill, and ed- 
ucation. But apart from differences in size, the 
sources of support in the United States are al- 
most identical with those of other affiliates of 
the Comintern. 

Another major point of similarity between 
the Communist movements in this and other 
countries which the data in this book point up 
is the extent to which this totalitarian party 
inherited the pre-1917 strength of the most lib- 
ertarian and antistatist sections of the revolu- 
tionary movement. Here a large part of the 
membership and leadership of the Industrial 
Workers of the World (IWW), an anarcho- 
syndicalist movement, and of the left-wing of 
the Socialist party joined the Communists. It 
is ironic that one of the criticisms which these 
two groups leveled against reformist Socialists, 
and AF of L trade-union leaders, was that 
they showed little concern for democratic 
mechanisms within trade-unions and under so- 
cialism. And though the turnover among mem- 
bers and leaders of the Communist party was 
fantastically high, among those leaders: who re- 
mained loyally’ with the party through every 
twist and turn have been the former libertari- 
ans, William Z. Foster, Elizabeth Gurley 
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‘Flynn, and Robert Minor. Similar patterns 
may be found on other continents. 

In a final chapter, in which the authors de- 
velop a “Theory of Stalinism,” they point out 
that the Communist appeal is to “marginal 
groups,” to those who have never felt them- 
selves “to be fully part of the social life of 
the nation.” Of key importance in their analy- 
sis is the thesis that the strength of commu- 
nism in different societies “was in direct ratio 
to the weakness of society, its ‘health’ a func- 
tion of our sickness.” Though they do not 
elaborate the thesis, nations such as the United 
States, Great Britain, and Sweden are pre- 
sumably “healthy”—an interesting point to be 
made by the editors of Dissent. 

Why did a sociologically oriented literary 
critic and a sociologist write a history rather 
than a sociological study of a social move- 
ment? If this book and especially its last chap- 
ter suggest anything, it is that there is little 
that is novel or especially interesting about 
the history of American communism as such. 
It suggests the need for an up-to-date effort to 
deal with Sombart’s old problem, “Why No 
Socialism in the United States?’—an effort 
which I hope the authors turn to in the near 
future. 

This study of American communism is an im- 
portant book. But it is a disappointment if one 
expects a contribution to the study of social 
movements and the sociology of politics from 
its able authors. 


SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPSET 


University of California 
Berkeley 


The Gang: A Study in Adolescent Behavior. 
By Herzert A. BrocH and ARTHUR NIE- 
DERHOFFER. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1958. Pp. xv+231. $6.00. 


The authors of this provocative volume are 
a well-known sociologist and a New York City 
police lieutenant. It is their hypothesis that 
“When a society does not make adequate prep- 
aration, formal or otherwise, for the induction 
of its adolescents to the adult status, equiva- 
lent forms of behavior arise spontaneously 
among adolescents themselves, reinforced by 
their own group structure, which seemingly 
provides the same psychological content and 
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function as the more formalized rituals found 
in other societies. This the gang structure ap- 
pears to do in American society, apparently 
satisfying deep-seated needs experienced by 
adolescents in all cultures” (p. 17). In support 
of this hypothesis, the authors give data from 
a number of ethnographic accounts of primi- 
tive peoples which, purportedly, illustrates the 
essential similarity of adolescent problems and 
behavior in different cultural settings. Exam- 
ination of puberty ceremonies and gang prac- 
tices leads to the further conclusion that these 
may be symbolically equated. But no system- 
atic examination or presentation of such evi- 
dence is offered—only supporting evidence. 
Rites de passage are an integral part of the 
culture and social structure of primitive peo- 
ples. Some rather large logical and empirical 
leaps are involved in the equating of these 
with adolescent delinquency and ganging in 
contemporary society. 

In view of the hypothesized universal na- 
ture of problems of adolescence, the authors 
must account, also, for the non-gang member 
among contemporary adolescents, How is he 
different from the gang member in his prob- 
lems and in their solution? How is the social 
distribution of gang delinquency to be ac- 
counted for? Bloch and Niederhoffer maintain 
that these phenomena are to be found in all 
segments of our society, and presumably in 
equal amounts in each segment, but their data 
are not convincing. The evidence seems to in- 
dicate that the hostile, conflict-oriented gangs 
cited most often as examples of their hypothe- 
sis in contemporary society are found over- 
whelmingly within the lower class and in our 
very large cities. 

The authors’ critique of “Theories of Delin- 
quent Gangs” rather badly distorts the theory 
of delinquent subcultures, as developed by Al- 
bert Cohen. Cohen does not, e.g., base his the- 
ory upon “lower-class folkways” (p. 181). The 
authors take issue with the characterization of 
subcultural delinquency as representing short- 
run hedonism on-the grounds that “In lower 
class gangs at war with one another, long range 
plans are prepared and meticulously carried 
out” (p. 179). The point, of course, is that 
gang warfare is itself an expression of short- 
run hedonism, as opposed to the deferred grat- 
ification orientation of traditional middle-class 
socialization. Short-run hedonism refers to 
pleasures of the relatively immediate, future as 
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compared with deferment of gratification in 
the interest of education and training for the 
long-term future. Bloch and Niederhoffer take 
issue with Cohen also, on the matter of the 
extent and nature of middle-class delinquency. 
This would appear to be a valid criticism, and 
it is a problem with which Cohen has recent- 
ly been concerned in revising the theory of de- 
linquent subcultures, as recent publications 
indicate. 

Bloch and Niederhoffer at times indulge in 
polemics against the “ethical demoralization” 
of our time, the “desensitized and dehuman- 
ized life style” of the gang, the spread of 
“spiritual blight,” and the warping of tradi- 
tional ethical absolutes which is described as 
“a logical affirmation of the social process 
which starts from pragmatism, cross-cultural 
relativism, and ends up with the ideology of 
mass man in the contemporary world” (pp. 
151 ff.). Such language hardly qualifies as sci- 
entific writing. Finally, it should be noted that 
a more careful editing might have made the 
book more readable and certainly could have 
reduced the number of grammatical errors. 


James F. SHORT, Jr. 


Washington State University 


Youthful Offenders at Highfields: An Evalua- 
tion of the Effects of the Short-Term Treat- 
ment of Delinquent Boys. By H. ASHLEY 
Werxs et al, Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1958. Pp. xxiii+-208. $6.00. 


This volume is a report of research designed 
to measure and evaluate some of the “effects” 
of the Highfields Short-Term Treatment Pro- 
gram for Youthful Offenders inaugurated by 
the State of New Jersey in 1950. The High- 
fields treatment program, called “guided group 
interaction,” already has ‘been described in 
The Highfields Story, by Lloyd W. McCorkle, 
Albert Elias, and F. Lovell Bixby (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1958). 

The research design for the present study is 
based on the model of the before-after ex- 
periment with 229 Highfields boys as the ex- 
perimental group and 116 boys from Annan- 
dale Farms, the New Jersey reformatory for 
males, as the control group. As the research 
team could not control assignment to the two 
groups, reliance was placed on the assumptions 
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underlying frequency-distribution control. The 
entire Highfields experience is assumed to be 
the “experimental variable,” an assumption 
which often makes for ambiguity in the analy- 
sis of findings. Among other procedures, both 
the Highfields and Annandale groups are pre- 
and postmeasured on 136 attitude statements 
designed to elicit information on the “atti- 
tudes, values and opinions the boys held to- 
ward their families, law and order, and their 
outlook on life” (p. 19). Weeks indicates con- 
siderable awareness of the limitations such a 
design poses for both measurement and analy- 
sis of data and tries to explore the limitations 
of the design so far as the data permit. The 
study on the whole represents a degree of 
methodological and technical sophistication 
not often found in research on delinquency. 
There are, for example, first-order partials for 
important subgroups in the population (such 
as Negro and white boys, boys who completed 
and did not complete treatment at Highfields) 
and by type of change on attitude scales. 

The major conclusions of the research, 
briefly, are: (1) All boys who complete their 
stay at Highfields have a lower rate of recid- 
ivism than do boys who complete their stay at 
Annandale, and this is especially the case for 
Highfields Negro boys. (2) There is little evi- 
dence that boys at either Highfields or Annan- 
dale change their attitudes toward family, law 
and order, and their outlook toward life in a 
predicted direction of more conforming atti- 
tudes; in some cases, in fact, the over-all 
change for subgroups is counter to that pre- 
dicted. (3) Although there is relatively little 
evidence supporting hypotheses about changes 
in attitude, some of the attitude responses are 
related to the criterion of recidivism. The re- 
lationships do not hold for all major subgroups 
of the population, however. l 

The major finding of the study that High- 
fields Negro boys show a much greater suc- 
cess rate than Annandale Negro boys, while 
the comparison is less striking for white boys 
from the two institutions, is provocative. The 
several contributors to the volume interpret it 
as a consequence of the integration and ac- 
ceptance of the Negro boy in the special 
guided group-interaction setting, where the ra- 
tio of Negro to white is low. The hypothesis 
merits further investigation because of its gen- 
eral relevance to sociological theory as well as 
its special relevance to treatment. 
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The design utilized in the study to evaluate 
the effects of the Highfields program is supe- 
rior to that of most evaluations of delinquen- 
cy programs, and this volume makes a distinct 
contribution in that respect. Yet the method- 
ologist may note that the design, as executed 
(excluding questions of alternative designs 
- which the contributors themselves raise), leads 
to questionable conclusions. A report such as 
this, which is competently done and holds sig- 
nificance for a field, undoubtedly will attain 
considerable stature. For this very reason it is 
hoped that a “continuities in social research” 
volume might evolve around the reports of the 
“Highfields experiment,” which would pose a 
few methodological questions about the study: 
(1) Does the analysis err by adopting an in- 
appropriate and rigorous criterion of statisti- 
cal significance? (2) May the results of some 
of the “prediction instruments” be an artifact 
of the characteristics of the populations since 
most of them do not stem either from a causal 
theory of delinquency or from theories of how 
human behavior is changed? (3) Is the prob- 
lem of spurious relationship adequately dealt 
with in the first-order partials? (4) Is the re- 
liance on the tetrachoric coefficient of correla- 
tion as a measure of “prediction” justified 
from several standpoints—as a measure of 
predictive efficiency? of selection? in terms of 
the .statistical assumptions that the variables 
(here score groups) are continuous and nor- 
mally distributed? (5) Might the analysis of 
change of attitude be enhanced by the system- 
atic analysis of turn-over? (6) To what extent 
are the differences in rates of success of the 
Annandale and Highfields groups a function of 
unmeasured differences in the two settings? Is 
frequency-distribution control a valid proce- 
dure in this particular experimental design? 

The research reported in this volume was 
guided by a scientific advisory committee 
whose discussion focuses to a degree on two 
important questions: the limitations of the de- 
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sign and alternative designs. Thus, Wellman 
Warner and E. W. Burgess discuss the meas- 
uring of. the therapeutic effects of the guided 
group-interaction process; G. Howland Shaw 
and Walter Reckless focus on the structural 
aspects of the treatment program and its resi- 
dential setting; Richard L. Jenkins discusses 
research on therapeutic aspects of the High- 
fields program from the standpoint of causal 
theories of delinquency. Many interesting hy- 
potheses are posed in these discussions, as, for 
example, the hypothesis by Jenkins that “a 
part of the success of the Highfields program 
relates to the fact that Annandale exists as a 
backstop” (p. 152)—any treatment institution 
for delinquents is, after all, part of a social 
system. Or, the problems raised by Reckless: 
“what impact Highfields would have on the 
lads without guided group interaction sessions” 
(p. 161) and “There is considerable doubt that 
boys of twelve or fourteen in America could 
get as much from or give as much to guided 
group interaction sessions as sixteen year olds 
can, probably because of their lack of aware- 
ness and their ability to verbalize feelings” 
(pp. 163-64). Burgess asks whether “the re- 
sults of the Highfields experience are not due 
to any basic personality changes, but rather to 
the boy’s gaining a new conception of himself 
and of his relation to society” (p. xix). All 
these observations and many others arise from 
these contributors’ theories about human be- 
havior. This comment is offered to suggest to 
readers that here is a volume which makes a 
contribution to the problem of measuring the 
effects of a treatment program. 

There are several very useful appendixes 
with tabular information on the factors used 
in the analysis. These should prove useful to 
research workers who want to make secondary 
analyses. 

ALBERT J. Retss, Jr. 


State University of Iowa 
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William Fielding Ogburn, professor emer- 
itus of sociology, University of Chicago and, 
at the time of his death last April, professor of 
sociology at Florida State University, contrib- 
utes to this issue what is presumably his last 
paper. In it, he and Francis R. Allen, his col- 
league at Tallahassee and, like him, a specialist 
on social change, discover from several corre- 
lations that technical advancement is a power- 
ful influence in raising the standard of living. 


Otis Dudley Duncan and Leo F. Schnore 
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and stratification. Peter H. Rossi challenges 
their claims for ecology. Duncan is the asso- 
ciate director of the University of Chicago’s 
Population Research and Training Center, and 
Schnore and Rossi are members of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology of, respectively, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and the University of Chi- 
cago. 


The use of cybernetics in the study of change 
in social organizations is described by Mervyn 
L. Cadwallader, of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy and Anthropology at San Jose State College. 
He proposes for eventual testing a set of propo- 
sitions concerning “ultrastability,” or the ca- 
pacity to survive through change in structure 
and behavior. 


The subtleties of the ephemeral relation of 
the taxi-driver to his passenger are described by 
Fred Davis, research associate in the Jewish 
Family Service of New York City, who reaches 
some conclusions about tipping that he consid- 
ers applicable in other service occupations. 


Alfred Weber’s stature as a humanist is sur- 
veyed in this issue by Milton Colvin, of the 
Political Science Department of Vanderbilt 
University. Here he points to Weber’s repeated 
warnings that man is a whole social being and 
that sociology must take account of all aspects 

_ of his nature. 


Philip M. Hauser interprets demography as 
consisting of the analysis of the composition 
of populations and at the same time of studies 
of the relationships of population and other 
phenomena. Chairman of the University of 
Chicago’s Department of Sociology, he wrote 
his paper as part of a forthcoming book assess- 
ing the status of various scientific disciplines. 


Individuals who identified themselves as be- 
longing to the middle class or the working class 
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were queried to discover whether the former, 
who devote less time to watching television and 
say they enjoy it less, also believe that it is not 
quite respectable to like television. This study 
is the work of Kent Geiger and Robert Sokol 
of the Department of Sociology at Tufts Uni- 
versity. 


Albert J. Reiss, Jr., professor of sociology, 
State University of Iowa, reports the use of 
a time budget in comparing the personal con- 
tacts of individuals of varying status in the city 
and in the country. He finds that the city man 
has more primary-group contacts than the 
others. 


In a city of medium size, the “joiners” are 
to be found living downtown and in the im- 
mediate neighborhoods; the suburbanites are 
less likely to become members of associations 
but will join movements to oppose political an- 
nexation. These findings, based on a study in 
Flint, Michigan, are reported in this issue by 
Basil G. Zimmer, of Brown University’s De- 
partment of Sotiology, and Amos H. Hawley, 
Chairman of the Department of Sociology of 
the University of Michigan. 
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A description of how Americans plan the growth of their families, the success of their 
plans, and the consequences for the growth of the American population. It is based on 
interviews with almost 3,000 married women under 40 who were selected so as to con- 
stitute a representative national sample of the major social, religious and economic 
strata in our society. 


THE SOCIAL ORDER: An Introduction to 
Sociology 


By ROBERT BIERSTEDT, The City College of New York. 584 pages, $6.75. 


A comparatively brief and easy-to-read “principles” text focused on society itself-—its 
structure and changes. The author has avoided psychological, economic, political, or even 
anthropological matters. His purpose is “to introduce into our knowledge of society the 
same centrality and significance which characterize the social order itself.” There are 
novel treatments of “Class and Caste” and “Color and Creed” chapters, and the first con- 
sideration of “Women and Men” in any introductory sociology text. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


By ALVIN L. BERTRAND, Louisiana State University. 440 pages, $7.50. 


This outstanding text by Professor Bertrand and 16 associates presents the American 
rural society of today, as it is, dynamic and in transition. It explores the impact of popu- 
lation shifts, technology, modern means of communication, formal education, and con- 
temporary agricultural policy. Emphasis is on current research. Topics not found in any 
previous text include: Communication and Technological Change in Rural Society; Ac- 
ceptance of ‘Technological Innovations; and Community Development Programs. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT AND PER CAPITA INCOME! 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN AND FRANCIS R., ALLEN 


ABSTRACT 


To learn the relationship of technological development to the standard of living, three measures of 
technological development were used: capitalized earnings attributable to technological development in 
manufacturing, capital investment in new plant and equipment, and the consumption of inanimate energy. 
For the first and third indexes correlations were made with per capita income for one year, and for the 
second index, with incomes over ten years; all data were for states of the United States, with calculations 
for the third index based also on units from various countries. In all three cases the correlations with 
per capita income were high. Other factors lead to interpreting the correlations to mean that the develop- 


ment of technology is a very strong influence in raising the standard of living. 


In a previous article? the recent rise in 
family income in the United States was at- 
tributed largely to the development of tech- 
nology. It was shown that the level of living 
of families had been raised 100 per cent from 
1900 to 1950. Analysis supported by some 
data indicates that the major cause was the 
use of new inventions and discoveries in ap- 
plied science. However, this explanation was 
not the result of proof, but, rather, it was an 
argument and analysis. 

Another study,? published also in the 
American Journal of Sociology, indicated 
that for a small number of countries the 
higher purchasing power of an hour’s labor, 
for a limited number of. articles, was due 
more to technological developments than to 
a sparse population or to private ownership 


* The authors acknowledge aid in statistical com- 
putation rendered by Geoffrey Houghton and Bruce 
Cole, graduate students at Florida State University. 


* Ww. F. Ogburn: “Technology and the Standard 
of Living in the United States,” American Journal 
of Sociology, LX (January, 1955), 380-86. 

*W. F. Ogburn, “Population, Private Ownership, 
Technology, and the Standard of Living,” ibid. 
LVI (January, 1951), 314-19. 


of industry. The hypothesis that techno- 
logical developments are a major cause of a 
rise in the standard of living needs further 
exploration and testing by additional and 
different data. 

The importance of a proof of this hypoth- 
esis justifies this further exploration. A high- 
er material standard of living is one of the 
great desiderata of mankind and ranks with 
better health, more education, happiness, 
the spiritual values of religion, and the belief 
in a life after death. Indeed, in a monetary 
economy a larger per capita income helps us 
to get more education and to obtain better 
health, though it may be of little aid in our 
search for happiness and spiritual peace. 
The struggle of organized labor is largely 
for more income, and most of those in busi- 
ness are there to make money. The peoples 
of the Far East and southeast Asia have de- 
veloped five-year plans largely to obtain for 
themselves more of the good material things 
of life, that is, a higher standard of living. 
So we would like to look further into techno- 
logical developments as a factor in raising 
the standard of living. 
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Our plan is to compare the standard of 
living in different states and countries with 
the local technological developments and to 
see whether the peoples with the greatest 
technological developments have the highest 
standard of living. We deal first with the 
forty-eight states of the United States. 

As a measure of the standard of living we 
use the per capita income.* A better measure 
would be the median income, but that figure 
is not available for each of the forty-eight 
states. For comparative purposes, however, 
the per capita income is satisfactory, for the 
states with the highest per capita incomes 
will be those with the highest median in- 
come. But a measure of technological devel- 
opment—a complex phenomenon—is diffi- 
cult to obtain. Perhaps the best measure 
would be the value of capital goods, that is, 
of plants and equipment. But state totals of 
valuations of plants and equipment are not 
published. 

The United States Census of Manufac- 
tures does publish data which can be used 
as a measure of the value of plants and 
equipment in manufacturing: the value of 
shipments less the payroll and the costs of 
materials, supplies, fuel, electricity, and 
contract work. The remainder may be con- 
sidered as the value added by manufacture, 
or the earnings, attributable to the plant and 
equipment.” A capitalization of these earn- 

*U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract 
of the United States (1942, 1952, and 1957) (Wash- 
ington, D.C.). 

8 In obtaining this figure, when a company owns 
its supply of certain raw materials, such as lumber, 
copper, bauxite, or fruit trees, it was necessary for 
the census to estimate the value of such materials, 
since they were not purchased. It may be that the 
estimate was too low; for in small states with not 
a great variety of manufacturing, where the major 
industries processed such raw materials, the payroll 
was a smaller percentage of the value added by 
manufacture than in other states. The same phe- 
nomenon was observed for industries using exten- 
sive advertising, such as cigarettes and beverages. 
For these reports it was thought best to omit from 
consideration such states which are largely mining 
states of the West. Delaware was also omitted, as 
this small state is a far-outlying case in the scatter 
diagrams, largely because of exceptionally high in- 
comes of employees, of whom many are executives 
and research workers. 
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ings attributable to plant and equipment 
would then give an estimate of the value of 
the plant and equipment. There are several 
ways of assessing the value of a factory, e.g., 
the cost price, the selling price, the cost of 
reproduction, and the capitalization of its 
earnings. If the interest rates vary little from 
state to state, then the rankings on the basis 
of earnings would be the same as the rank- 
ings on the basis of the capitalized values. 
We shall use, therefore, the earnings attrib- 
utable to plant and equipment as an index 
of the technological development in manu- 
facturing in a state. To remove the influence 
of size, we divided by the number of em- 
ployees. 

For per capita income we use the total 
payroll in manufacturing divided by all em- 
ployees. Thus, in this case, income is limited 
to wages and salaries, which are what should 
be used in correlating with technological de- 
velopment in manufacturing. 

The states whose manufacturing has the 
highest earnings attributable to technologi- 
cal development also have the highest pay- 
ments to employees in manufacturing. The 
coefficient of correlation (1955) for the 
twenty-nine states is +-0.7. We suggest this 
relationship means that the technological 
development is a cause of the high wages 
and salaries. The correlation would not be 
due to management, for it does not seem 
reasonable that the total managerial ability 
in manufacturing industry of a state inde- 
pendent of technology would be greater in 
one state than in another. The correlation 
probably is affected little by labor unions; 
for, if so, the greater development of tech- 
nology would have to be correlated with a 
high per cent of unionization. The highly 
mechanized chemical industry is, however, 
less unionized than is the little-mechanized 
garment industry. 

Thinking that this correlation means 
largely the causal influence of technology, 
we are impressed with the large size of the 
coefficient, particularly in view of the level- 
ing influence on wages in the United States 
of the mobility of labor: labor can move 
from one state to another without restriction. 
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The flow of labor is not entirely free, though, 
and there are regional levels of wages over 
large areas. Then, too, the effect of labor 
unions is generally leveling. Yet the correla- 
tion is +-0.7. 

So high a correlation is to be expected if 
one follows the marginal utility theory of 
value: that increases in capital goods raise 
the marginal productivity of labor. Thus, a 
mechanical cotton-picker increases the pro- 
ductivity of a farm laborer: one man with a 
mechanical picker can pick as much as, say, 
twenty hand pickers, yet not because his pay 
is raised twenty times. Some of this increased 
production goes to pay for the machine; 
some to the owner. Then, too, if the picker 
demanded twenty times as much pay, the 
employer would hire someone else who would 
work for less. The individual labor unionist 
is not impressed with the plea that he in- 
crease his production as a method of receiv- 
ing a raise in wages: he has seen piece rates 
cut when production went up. Yet this cor- 
relation of +-0.7 indicates that those plants 
with the “most machinery,” and, hence, the 
“most production” pay the highest wages 
and salaries. This high correlation is thus of 
considerable significance for wage policy 
and for the labor movement. 


The difficulty in interpreting some zero- 
order correlations when the units are areas 
makes it desirable to try different measures 
under different conditions. We have said that 
probably the best measure of technological 
development would be the total value of 
plant and equipment, but such figures are 
not available. The United States Census of 
Manufactures, however, does publish, by 
states, the amount spent annually on new 
plant and equipment in the manufacturing 
industries. Recent data exist for 1947, 1952, 
1953, 1954, and 1955. We would like to show 
the percentage increase in expenditures for 
capital goods and correlate it with the per- 
centage increase in per capita income. Such 
a correlation, based on percentage increases, 
would thus be freed from many of the other 
factors, consideration of which is required 
when the correlation is for a single year, as 
in the correlation discussed in the preceding 
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section. There would still, though, be ex- 
traneous factors when increases are corre- 
lated. 

As stated, data exist to show the expend- 
itures for plant and equipment for five re- 
cent years. Hence we show in these states 
approximately how much the technological 
equipment has increased (although some 
may have been replacement). We would like, 
however, to know what the total equipment 
was for the base year needed to obtain the 
percentages. We can make an indirect esti- 
mate by using the data in the preceding 
section. Thus for 1947, the base year, we 
have the earnings attributable to techno- 
logical development which, when capital-- 
ized, approximate a value of the plant and 
equipment. So, then, if the new investment 
in plant and equipment for the five years 
beginning in 1947 is divided by the earnings 
attributable to technological development in 
1947, we have an index of the increase in 
plant and equipment. 

The question is: Has this increase in tech- 
nological development been accompanied by 
an increase in wages to employees? The lat- 
ter may be ascertained from 1947 to 1955, 
since the figures are given by the United 
States Census of Manufactures. 

We find that in those states where the 
technological development in manufacturing 
during these years has been greatest, the pay 
of their factory employees has also increased 
the most. The coefficient of correlation is 
-+-0.6. It does not seem reasonable to think 
that this differential increase in pay to em- 
ployees is due to any differential increase in 
union activities or to any differential im- 
provement in management. We therefore 
think that over a whole state, in general, the 
increase in technological developments in 
manufacturing leads to an increase in pay 
to factory employees. This conclusion is 
contrary to the earlier views of labor adher- 
ents who, in England, broke up new equip- 
ment and who have recently opposed the 
introduction of new machinery in the United 
States. Their motive was to avoid unemploy- 
ment and to hold their present jobs. They 
probably did not realize what is here evident 
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—that new machinery would increase pro- 
duction and bring higher pay. 

In view of the difficulty in selecting an 
appropriate measure of technology, we may 
try another: the amount of inanimate ener- 
gy consumed. Use of such an index is reason- 
able, since in modern times few machines 
and vehicles are moved by human beings or 
animals. Yet we need to know whether the 
degree of technological development is ac- 
companied by a similar degree of consump- 
tion of fuel and electricity. 

Different industries vary in their energy 
requirements. - Thus the manufacture of 
leather products requires little mechanical 
energy, the cost being only 14 per cent of 
the value added by manufacture, whereas in 
the processing of primary metals such as 
iron ore, much energy is needed. The cost 
of fuels and electricity is 124 per cent of the 
value added by manufacture. The primary 
metal industries are more highly mechanized 
than is the leather industry; but is it eight 
times as highly mechanized? 

As a measure of the mechanization of an 
industry, we may use the measure developed 
at the beginning of this paper, namely, the 
earnings attributable to technological devel- 
opment. Dividing this index by the number 
of employees, we find that the technological 
development in the primary metals industry 
is a little more than twice as much as in the 
leather industry. The United States Bureau 
of the Census has classified manufacturing 
into 19 categories (omitting tobacco, which 
is almost wholly cigarettes). The correlation 
of the technological development (as de- 
scribed) in 1955 with the energy consumed 
(costs as a percentage of value added by 
manufacture) is -+-0.5. In general, then, the 
greater the use of inanimate energy in manu- 
facturing, the higher is the technological de- 
velopment. 

However, if one state’s industry was sole- 


For precise figures cf. “General Statistics for 
Industry Groups and Selected Industries: 1955, 
1954, and 1947,” 1955 Annual Survey of Manufac- 
tures (Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Series MAS-55-1, June 21, 1957), p. 2. 
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ly the manufacture of leather products and 
another state’s that of primary metals, the 
index of energy used would not be a good 
index of the technological dévelopment of 
the manufacturing in the two states. But 4 
very large number of the states have a ‘vari- 
ety of industries. With these states, then, we 
think that the amount of mechanical energy 
used in manufacturing is a very good indi- 
cation of their technological development. 

In this case, however, we wish to broaden 
the base and consider all the activities using 
energy, including farming, trading, and 
transporting, as well as manufacturing. The 
use of inanimate energy in these non-manu- 
facturing activities should also be an index 
of the technological development in them as 
truly as in manufacturing. The present tend- 
ency is to use lighter railroad passenger cars 
that require less energy to be moved and 
smaller automobiles are also finding favor 
with many people. There is greater efficien- 
cy, as time passes, in the production of en- 
ergy by prime movers. But this point, though 
applicable in measurements over time, is riot 
applicable to correlations at a single unit of 
time. 

Statistics showing the total inanimate en- 
ergy used in the states of the United States 
are available (supplied to us by the United 
States Federal Power Commission) for 1947. 
Similar statistics can be computed for other 
years. The energy used is from all sources: 
coal, petroleum, natural gas, and waterfalls; 
and it is that which is used by the whole 
state in manufacture, on farms,in transpor- 
tation, and in the lighting of buildings and 
streets. The per capita income for 1947 is 
the total income payments by states divided 
by the number of residents. 

For the forty-eight states the coefficient 
of correlation is -+-0.7. The states which use 
the largest amount of inanimate energy per 
inhabitant also have the highest per capita 
income. This high correlation is not ex- 
plained by the presence or absence of nat- 
ural resources, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
and Alabama, with abundant coal, iron, 
and water resources, have incomes below 
average. Pennsylvania’s is about average. 
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Maryland, Michigan, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut, «with minerals less abundant, 
shave incomes above average. Nearly all the 
States, becatise of our highly developed 
‘transportation system without tariff barri- 
ers, have accéss to raw materials from other 
states. 

The high correlation may be explained by 
the fact that the states with much empha- 
sis on agriculture and little industry have, 
in general, lower-than-average per capita in- 
comes, while the states with little agriculture 
and much manufacturing have higher-than- 
avetage per capita incomes. But this differ- 
ence may be due to the fact that agriculture 
is not as highly mechanized as are factories. 
If agriculture were more highly developed, 
agricultural incomes might be higher than 
those in industry. In England, for instance, 
agricultural income per capita is greater 
than urban incomes. We think, therefore, 
that this correlation of +-0.7 between the 
per capita use of inanimate energy and per 
capita income means that greater techno- 
logical development brings higher incomes. 

It is possible that, if migration restrictions 
had existed against the movement of labor 
from one state to another, the differentials 
in per capita income would have been higher 
than -+0.7. If we take statistics for various 
countries of the world, instead of states of 
the United States, we have a situation where 
there are barriers to the free and easy move- 
ment of population from one country to an- 
other. 
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Statistics for 1949 for 53 nations? show 
that per capita income and per capita con- 
sumption of energy from all non-animal 
sources correlate highly: +-0.9. About half 
the countries are clustered in one corner of 
the scatter diagram. If these are omitted, 
the correlation becomes -+-0.8. 

Further examination of the diagram shows 
the great variations in per capita income and 
also in the use of mechanical energy, since 
the countries are in various phases of eco- 
nomic development and since distance, lan- 
guage, currencies, etc., discourage the flow 
of capital and labor. On the other hand, 
there is more heterogeneity in the factors 
affecting the correlation than there was in 
the case of the forty-eight states. One of 
these is natural resources; another, econom- 
ic systems. It is possible, if these were held 
constant, that the correlation would not be 
so high. Still, we respect very high correla- 
tions, and it seems reasonable to think that 
countries with little technological develop- 
ment, such as Mexico and Greece, should 
have lower per capita incomes than countries 
that are highly developed industrially, such 
as the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and Germany. 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


1J, Frederic Dewhurst and Associates, America’s 
Needs and Resources: A New Survey (New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1955), p. 1099, Appendix 
25-2. 


CULTURAL, BEHAVIORAL, AND ECOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES 
IN THE STUDY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


OTIS DUDLEY DUNCAN AND LEO F. SCHNORE 


ABSTRACT 


The three perspectives—cultural, behavioral, and ecological—differ in respect to their frames of refer- 
ence, analytical units, and questions they raise about the nature of social organization. In the light of re- 
cent developments and its manifest potentialities the ecological approach has advantages over the alterna- 
tives for explaining variation and change in such patterns of organization as bureaucracy and stratification. 
The variety of cross-disciplinary interests represented in human ecology should challenge the student of 
social organization to investigate the heuristic utility of an ecological viewpoint. 


Although there are various understandings 
as to the scope and problems of sociology, 
many would grant that the study of society 
as a system or pattern of organization con- 
stitutes the core problem, whatever other 
preoccupations it may have. As a result, a 
rather amorphous area, usually called “so- 
cial organization,” seems to provide sociol- 
ogy’s central concern. Admittedly, the 
boundaries of the area are indistinct, and 
its conceptual apparatus is notably eclectic. 
’ Tangential to this central area, three dis- 
tinctive approaches to the study of society 
have developed within American sociology 
within the last few decades—the cutural, 
. behavioral, and ecological. The terms may 
recall the tripartite scheme of Sorokin and 
Parsons: society, culture, and personality.+ 
The purposes of these authors differ from 
ours. Focusing on the nature of society as 
the explanandum of sociological theory, we 
attempt to make clear that the concepts and 
assumptions in use in sociology today were 
fashioned largely from these three different 
ways of regarding society. However, no 

1 Pitirim Sorokin, Society, Culture, and Person- 
ality (New York: Harper & Bros., 1947); Talcott 
Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1951) ; Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils 
(eds.), Toward a General Theory of Action (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951). 
In some respects the perspectives identified here 
correspond more closely to those sketched by 
Harold W. Pfautz in his “Social Stratification and 
Sociology,” Transactions of the Secowd World Con- 
gress of Sociology (London: Internationa! Socio- 
logical Association, 1954), II, 311~20. 


prospect of integrating them into a “socio- 
cultural” theory or a “general theory of ac- 
tion” is here entertained; the relationships 
among the three are not taken as evidence 
that they are special cases of some master 
scheme. 

“Cultural sociology,” whose “father” 
might be identified as Sumner, was picked 
up as a label in the 1920’s following the pop- 
ularization of concepts of culture by Ogburn, 
Chapin, and others who leaned heavily on 
such authorities in anthropology as Kroeber, 
Lowie, and Wissler. The pervasive impact of ` 
cultural sociology as a school of thought has 
waned, but virtually all general texts on 
sociology continue to give considerable play 
to concepts derived from culture theory. 
Znaniecki’s recent magnum opus, Cultural 
Sciences, persuasively restates his position 
that social systems are a subclass of cultural 
systems and that the methods of studying 
social and cultural systems are generically 
the same. However, Znaniecki’s work draws 
heavily on European sources of culture con- 
cepts and stands somewhat outside the main 
stream of cultural sociology in this coun- 
try.2 A splendid statement that is of greater 
relevance to developments within American 
sociology is given in the collection of Kroe- 
ber’s papers, The Nature of Culture.’ 

“Behavioral science,” of course, is little 

2 Florian Znaniecki, Cultural Sciences (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1952). 


3 A, L. Kroeber, The Nature of Culture (Chica- 
go: University of Chicago Press, 1952). 
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‘more than a new label for what has long 
gone under the name of “social psychology.” 
The current popularity and even dominance 
of “behavioral” studies in sociology reflect, 
in part, the vigor of recently developed socio- 
metric and small-group interests, the con- 
vergence of certain social-psychological con- 
cepts, stemming, respectively, from socio- 
logical and psychological traditions, and the 
current preoccupation of sociologists with 
such problems of method as scaling, experi- 
mental design, and analysis of opinion-sur- 
vey data. The contemporary version of be- 
havioral science seems to find little place 
for the older tradition of “collective be- 
havior.” This is unfortunate, inasmuch as 
the latter was explicitly an approach to the 
study of society, as distinguished from the 
study of attitudes, personality, socialization, 
and the processes of interaction emphasized 
in recent social psychology. It is in the rela- 
tively unstructured collective behavior of 
aggregates that we are sometimes able to 
observe organization in an incipient form. 
Thus the study of social movements may 
give clues to the emergence of organizational 
forms prior to their becoming viable, that is, 
before they possess unit character. This pos- 
sibility assumes some practical importance 
when it is recognized that most societal ori- 
gins are lost in the past. The recent appear- 
ance of a comprehensive treatise on collec- 
tive behavior and the apparent renewal of 
interest in the study of social movements 
may indicate that this tradition has more 
vitality than seemed apparent for some 
time.* Should this prove to be the case, per- 
haps it would be well to regard collective 
behavior as a fourth major perspective. 

“Human ecology” has had a curious his- 
tory, arising as it did in the context of a 
series of specialized empirical studies of con- 
temporary urban life. Its early exponents 
can hardly be said to have grasped its pos- 

* Ralph H. Turner and Lewis M. Killian, Colec- 
tive Behavior (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1957); Rudolf Heberle, Social Move- 
ments (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1951); Herbert Blumer, “Collective Behavior,” in 


J. B. Gittler (ed.), Review of Sociology: Analysis 
of a Decade (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957). 
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sibilities and implications. In fact, the lead- 
ing spokesman of the first sociological ver- 
sion of ecology denied that he and the other 
early writers were attempting to construct 
a theory. Consequently, when the urban 
studies lost their novelty, ecology was rele- 
gated to a minor theoretical role at best and 
virtually became identified with a rather 
narrow preoccupation with urban areal dis- 
tributions and the elementary techniques. 
applied to their analysis. The belated sum- 
mary of this “classical” point of view ap- 
peared in 1950 in Quinn’s Human Ecology.’ 
By coincidence, the same year witnessed 
the appearance of Hawley’s Human Ecol- 
ogy, which developed human ecology as 
“a theory of community structure.” This 
treatise presented not only a systematic 
account of human ecology as the study of 
social organization but also a statement of 
its basic assumptions, elaborated in a num- 
ber of important conceptual contributions 
and a host of researchable hypotheses. In 
the light of subsequent thinking the fact 
that Hawley’s volume tended to stop short 
at the community level of organization must 
be viewed as a temporary expedient, for 
there is nothing in the basic framework of 
ecology that precludes its attention to more- 
inclusive forms of organization. A flurry of 
interest in the ecological viewpoint on the 
part of disciplines other than sociology 
seems certain to force human ecologists 
working in the sociological tradition into 
more ambitious conceptions of their task. 


None of the three perspectives can be re- 
garded as an exclusively sociological spe- 
cialism. Certainly, each has ramifications 
carrying it into a whole range of problems 
lying well beyond the study of society, 
which is the focus of interest here. Unless 
sociology is willing to revert to a Comtean 


č Robert E. Park’s review of Milla A. Alihan’s 
Social Ecology in the Annals, CCII (March, 1939), 
264-65. 

€ James A. Quinn, Human Ecology (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Jnc., 1950). 


1 Amos H. Hawley, Human Ecology (New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1950). 
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encyclopedism, it will hardly wish to claim 
the entirety of behavioral science, culture 
theory, and human ecology. In discussing 
their contributions to the study of society, 
therefore, one must avoid the appearance 
of evaluating them as fields or disciplines in 
their own right—on their “home territory,” 
so to speak. At the same time the character 
of their extra-sociological preoccupations 
manifestly directs and limits their mode of 
attack on the core problems of sociology. 
This is seen readily in their key problems. 
The cultural approach is derived from 
classical anthropological theory, which con- 
ceives of culture as a more or less integrated 
totality, comprising cultural patterns or sub- 
systems of which society is one, along with 
art, religion, language, technology, and 
others. A volume such as Kroeber’s Con- 
figurations of Culture Growth, for example, 
scarcely makes reference to social structure 
and can hardly be called a contribution to 
knowledge of social change, except indirect- 
ly.8 The original intention of the cultural 
sociologists was to bring over from culture 
theory its general concepts and major 
hypotheses, demonstrating their applicabil- 
ity and fruitfulness in the study of society 
and of social change in particular. Thus so- 
ciety, like other parts of culture, was de- 
scribed in terms of cultural continuity (“‘so- 
cial heritage”), invention, cultural diffusion, 
and the like. 
The enduring contribution of this school, 
as it turned out, was not the strangely static 
_ “cultural determinism” of certain of its 
epigoni, or the theory which explains social 
systems in terms of “institutions” derived 
from “cultural value patterns,” or yet the 
abortive effort to construct a global “socio- 
cultural” theory. It was rather the interpre- 
tation of social change as an adjustment to 
cultural, and particularly technological, 
accumulation. (As is suggested below, the 
ecological perspective is perhaps a more 
congenial milieu for this type of interpreta- 
tion than culture theory per se.) Hence the 


SA, L. Kroeber, Configurations’ of Culture 
Growth (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1944), 
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theoretical weakness of behavioralism in 
regard to change is not characteristic of the 
best cultural sociology. The latter has a 
well-developed interest—at least on the con- 
ceptual level—in innovation and invention 
and in diffusion and borrowing, all conceived 
as processes. In practice, except for the glob- 
al theorists, cultural sociologists seldom con- 
cerned themselves with such problems of 
culture theory as the structure and evolution 
of linguistic systems, movements in styles of 
art and philosophy, or diffusion of items of 
ceremonial culture. But culture theory, in- 
sofar as it suggests an effort to treat these 
matters as aspects of an integrated whole, 
may distract the student whose business is 
to deal with social organization. 

The behavioral approach (we shall refer 
primarily to the social-psychological ver- 
sion rather than that of “collective behav- 
ior”) is centrally concerned with how the 
individual participates in social life: how 
the person reconciles himself to the neces- 
sity of living with others, how he relates to 
other persons, how he is socialized, how his 
behavior is controlled or influenced by that 
of others, and how all these problems are 
related to the structure of his personality 
and the content of his attitudes, commit- 
ments, orientations, and personal adjust- 
ment. The sociological viewpoint appropri- 
ate for this range of problems regards so- 
ciety as a pattern of interpersonal relation- 
ships or as an arena of social interaction. 
Here, however, the relevant “structure” is 
that which is perceived by the individual, 
just as the relevant “environment” is the 
social environment, which is again conceived 
in terms of individual perceptions. One 
searches this literature in vain for more than 
superficial reference to the brute facts that 
men live in a physical environment and that 
they employ material technology in adapting 
to it. More important, adaptation itself is 
conceived in individualistic terms rather 
than as a collective process.® 


? The Handbook of Social Psychology, ed. Carl 
Murchison (Worcester, Mass.: Clark University 
Press, 1935), contained a long chapter on “The 
Physical Environment” by the ecologist V. E. Shel- 
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As a consequence of the behavioralists’ 
focus on the individual, his motivation, and 
his “tensions . . . as he fits himself into the 
social system,’?° they find little need for 
structural or organizational concepts, nor 
do they like to entertain hypotheses calling 
for an explanation of social change other 
than through such intervening variables as 
dispositional changes or modifications of 
character structure. Many behavioralists 
have a thoroughly nominalistic view of so- 
cieties and groups; as a result, they are 
methodological reductionists and have a 
trained incapacity to view social organiza- 
tion as a reality sui generis in functional and 
evolutionary terms. (These remarks do not 
apply so forcefully to the student of collec- 
tive behavior, who examines social organiza- 
tion in the process of its emergence from 
relatively unstructured interaction. But this 
view, of course, has a built-in bias that pre- 
cludes its yielding an adequate account of 
society as a going concern or the underlying 
factors of social change.) 

In fact, the most glaring weakness of the 
behavioral approach to problems of organi- 
zation can be seen in the treatment accorded 
change. One is hard put to find the source 
of societal dynamics—the causes of the 
changing objective circumstances perceived 


ford. But in the two-volume Handbook of Social 
Psychology, ed. Gardner Lindzey (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1954), only 
2 out of 1,175 pages are explicitly devoted to phys- 
ical-environmental features (see Henry W. Riecken 
and George C. Homans, “Psychological Aspects of 
Social Structure,” section on “Social Structure and 
the Environment,” ibid., pp. 801-2). Clyde Kluck- 
hohn dismisses the relevance of the physical envi- 
ronment for human activities by quoting Margaret 
T. Hodgen, that “the historically important thing 
in regard to natural resources is man’s attitude 
toward them” (“Culture and Behavior,” ibid., 
p. 922). 


1 Phraseology attributed to Wilbert E. Moore by 
Clyde V. Kiser in a summary of a round table on 
“Exploration of Possibilities for New Studies of 
Factors Affecting Size of Family,” Milbank Memo- 
rial Fund Quarterly, XXXI (October, 1953), 477. 
(Moore is singled out for the aptness of his lan- 
guage, not necessarily because of his theoretical 
position.) 
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by the individual, to which he attends. Thus 
the overwhelming stress upon the individ- 
ual’s “adjustment” to altered external cir- 
cumstances and the almost total lack of 
attention to the mainsprings of change, 
wherever they may reside. Actually, by 
adopting a patently static conception of cul- 
ture as “that which is socially transmitted 
between generations,” the behavioral ap- 
proach is forced to an impasse: it can “ex- 
plain” stability over time, but it is unable 
to cope with change within its own frame of 
reference without invoking “deviation” from 
norms. A circular argument often results, 
for social change is defined as a new pattern 
of individual behavior, which is brought 
about by “deviation’—a new pattern of 
behavior. 

The ecological viewpoint likewise is easily 
deflected, in its turn, into studies of the 
environment in strictly geographic terms or 
into exercises in formal demography. How- 
ever, its view of social organization as the 
collective adaptation of a population to its 
environment avoids the reductionism of be- 
havioral concepts and the etherealism of the 
“value-pattern” concepts of some culture 
theorists. In this sense ecology deals with 
society in somewhat more concrete terms 
than either of the other approaches. The 
concept of a “population” as a system with 
emergent properties is not found in the be- 
havioral or cultural perspectives, nor is the 
version of the functions of social organiza- 
tion to which this concept leads. 

Judged by their research interests and 
theoretical concerns, as mirrored in current 
publications, most sociologists today are in- 
clined to be behavioralists. Some have a 
familiarity with culture theory, and they 
eclectically accept elements of the cultural 
approach; few have an acquaintance with 
human ecology that goes beyond the chap- 
ters on urban ecology in their undergraduate 
textbooks, A brief exposition of this perspec- 
tive may be appropriate at this point. 


In the most general terms the framework 
of human ecology embraces four main refer- 
ential concepts: population, environment, 
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technology, and organization, which define 
what may be called the “ecological com- 
plex.”!! Organization is assumed to be a 
property of the population that has evolved 
and is sustained in the process of adapta- 
tion of the population to its environment, 
which may include other populations. In- 
sofar as it is amenable to ecological study, 
organization tends to be investigated as a 
ramification of sustenance activities, broadly 
conceived, which utilize whatever techno- 
logical apparatus is at the population’s dis- 
posal or is developed by it. 

While in its crudest version this frame- 
work suggests that organization is to be 
viewed as the “dependent variable,” influ- 
enced by the other three “independent vari- 
ables,” upon a more sophisticated view, or- 
ganization is seen as reciprocally related to 
each of the other elements of the ecological 
complex. In fact, to define any of the ele- 
ments of this complex adequately, one has 
to take account of their relationship with 
organization. The notion of an “ecosystem” 
may be used as a heuristic designation for 
the ecological complex in order to bring out 
this aspect of interrelatedness which some 
writers have identified as the most funda- 
mental premise in ecological thinking. That 
to others this notion is one of the central 
postulates of sociology itself only serves to 
underscore the sociological character of ecol- 
ogy—whether in its plant, animal, or hu- 
man version. Darwin’s conception of the 
“web of life” refers to a system of organiza- 
tion first and foremost. 

Although ecology is not to be identified 
with the study of areal distributions, and 
its subject matter is by no means limited to 
the “territorial arrangements that social ac- 
tivities assume,”12 the study of spatial rela- 


4 Tf one needs a mnemonic device, the initia] let- 
ters of these terms spell p-o-k-r (see Otis Dudley 
Duncan, “Human Ecology and Population Stud- 
ies,” in Philip M. Hauser and Otis Dudley Duncan 
[eds.], The Study of Population [Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1959], pp. 678-716, and Leo 
F. Schnore, “Social Morphology and Human Ecol- 
ogy,” American Journal of Sociology, EXT [May, 
1958], 620-34). 
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tionships continues to play a key role in 
ecology for several reasons. First, territorial- 
ity is a major factor giving unit character to 
populations. Second, space is simultaneously 
a requisite for the activities of any organi- 
zational unit and an obstacle which must be 
overcome in establishing interunit relation- 
ships. Finally, space—like time—furnishes 
a convenient and invariant set of reference 
points for observation, and observed spatio- 
temporal regularities and rhythms furnish 
convenient indicators of structural relation- 
ships.18 

In comparing the three alternative ap- 
proaches, it is instructive to raise two closely 
related questions: What are the unit parts 
that are analytically manipulated? What 
emerges as a “system” when these unit parts 
are ordered? 

In the case of the cultural approach, the 
units turn out to be “culture traits,” such as 
the elements of language, aesthetic values, 
or material artifacts, and they are organized 
into “trait complexes” and, less frequently, 
cultural and subcultural ‘systems. With re- 
spect to the behavioral perspective, the ulti- 
mate focus is upon one or another variety of 
mental behavior (e.g., attitudes, aspirations, 
and expectations), and these elements are 
organized most often into “personality sys- 
tems” or “character types.” From the eco- 
logical standpoint, however, the elementary 
unit of analysis—the “atom,” so to speak 
—is the “pattern of activity,” or simply 
“activity.” The system envisioned is an or- 
ganization of activities, arranged in over- 
lapping and interpenetrating series of activ- 
ity constellations, or groups. 

From the standpoint of the individual en- 
gaged in it, the activity or the individual’s 
share in the activity is commonly designated 
as his “role.” This term would be quite serv- 


2 Walter Firey, Land Use in Central Boston 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1947), p. 3. 


! Hawley, of. cit., and his succinct account of 
“The Approach of Human Ecology to Urban Areal 
Research,” Scientific Monthly, LXXIII (July, 
1951), 48-49. 
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iceable for ecological analysis'* were it not 
for the psychological connotations that have 
become attached thereto in the work of 
writers like Linton, Parsons, and Stouffer. 
The ecologist is interested in the pattern of 
observable physical activity itself rather 
than the subjective expectations that in- 
dividuals may entertain of their roles. Eco- 
logical analysis does not attempt to explain 
the individual’s feelings of obligation, the 
stresses he suffers as a consequence of per- 
forming several roles simultaneously or 
sequentially, or his motivational syndromes 
when he is engaged in different sorts of ac- 
tivities. At the common-sense level the 
closest approximation to the ecological con- 
ception of “activity” is the notion implied by 
the term “occupation,” although our inter- 
est includes activities that do not ordinarily 
receive monetary compensation (e.g., those 
found within the household complex). 
“Functionary” is a less frequently used term 
that carries a similar connotation, and— 
within general ecology—the concept of 
“niche” designates practically the same.1® 
Although the notion of subjective obliga- 
tion emphasized in role theory is irrelevant 
for our purposes, there is a strong emphasis 
upon reciprocity in the ecological concep- 
tion of activity, for the activity is not con- 
ceived individualistically or in vacuo. It can- 
not be conceived of apart from other 
activities. The logic of ecological theory 
compels the analyst to view distinctive ac- 
tivities—their numbers and kinds—as prop- 
erties of aggregates or populations. Thus an 
aggregate may be labeled as relatively “un- 
differentiated” if it is found to engage in 
few distinctive activities. Actually, however, 
* Amos H. Hawley, in “Some Remarks on the 
Relation of Social Psychology and Human Ecol- 
ogy,” a paper read at the 1950 meetings of the 
American Sociological Society, defines “role” as “a 
routinely performed activity which depends for its 
continuity on the routine performance of other 


activities.’ We are greatly indebted to this paper 
‘and to his other published and unpublished work. 

1% Odum writes that “the habitat is the organism’s 
‘address,’ and the niche is its ‘profession,’ biologi- 
cally speaking’ (Eugene P. Odum, Fundamentals 
of Ecology [Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 
1953], p. 15). 
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that portion of the ecological notion of ac- 
tivities that points to their interdependence 
is perhaps the crucial element of the concept. 
This stress, it might be added, indicates the 
intrinsically sociological character of eco- 
logical thought, for, if sociology can be 
credited with any one major insight, it is its 
recognition of the inescapable interdepend- 
ence of human activities. 

Such a conception gives immediate rise 
to a range of essentially taxonomic problems. 
Most abstractly, what are the generic forms 
of activity constellations or groups? Un- 
fortunately, this basic taxonomic work has 
been studiously avoided by sociologists in 
general and by ecologists in particular. Ecol- 
ogists themselves are currently obliged, for 
example, to work with crude polar types of 
communities and societies. In many respects 
a perusal of the recent literature suggests 
that taxonomic work is being carried for- 
ward largely by anthropologists, economists, 
geographers, and political scientists rather 
than sociologists.1¢ 

Another line of inquiry is to ask to what 
extent the alternative approaches might 
serve to inform major areas of current inter- 
est for students of social organization. For 
illustrative purposes we may raise this ques- 
tion with respect to three topics of much 
current theoretical and empirical interest: 
bureaucracy, stratification, and urbaniza- 
tion. We shall then allude to the issue of 
functional analysis. 

In the case of the cultural approach to 
these three topics there seem to be almost no 
immediate contributions in view, beyond 
certain broad generalities regarding the 
indigenous appearance of such “trait com- 


1 See Hawley, Human Ecology, chap. xii: “Com- 
munity Structure,” for a discussion of types of ac- 
tivity constellation; the household, the production 
unit, and the community itself are treated in some 
detail. One misses, however, a formal treatment of 
systems of local communities, regions, and societies, 
for which see Rutledge Vining, “A Description of 
Certain Spatial Aspects of an Economic System,” 
Economic Development and Cultural Change, IIT 
(January, 1955), 147~95, and the comment by Ed- 
gar M. Hoover, “The Concept of a System of 
Cities,” Economic Development and Cultural 
Change, III (January, 1955), 196-98. 
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plexes” as written ldnguage, monetary sys- 
tems, and rational techniques and devices 
for the measurement of time, space, and 
weight with the emergence of urban forms of 
organization. If it offers any special contri- 
bution to an understanding of bureaucracy, 
it escapes most writers on the subject. With 
respect to stratification, the only relevant 
contribution is the notion of distinctive 
“subcultures” in various strata; this term, 
however, merely provides another label for 
the phenomena under investigation. 

As to the behavioral approach, to the 
extent that it is employed in these areas of 
investigation, the main focus is upon the 
effects upon the individual of a position in 
a bureaucratic setting, of a particular locus 
in the stratification system, or of living in 
an urban area. When behavioralists study 
bureaucracy, they study the stresses on the 
individual in a bureaucratic context and his 
accommodations thereto rather than the 
functions of bureaucratic systems as such 
or the societal and technological matrix 
within which bureaucracy evolves. In the 
analysis of stratification, behavioralists 
avoid the problem of the determinants of 
systems of rank. Rather their overwhelming 
concern is with such matters as the criteria 
employed by individuals in their evaluations 
of others, the processes of socialization in 
the various strata, or the development of 
stratum-specific clusters of attitudes, values, 
and modes of thought. Regarding urbaniza- 
tion, behavioralists have not proceeded very 
far beyond the hypotheses sketched by 
Wirth in his essay, “Urbanism as a Way of 
Life,” in which he suggested certain conse- 
quences for the individual living in a com- 
munity of great size, density, and heteroge- 
neity.17 As yet, no one has seriously put for- 
ward a causal account of the rise of cities 
in which social-psychological factors take 
precedence, although there has been some 
recent effort to deal thus with “suburbani- 
zation.”!8 In each of these problems, then, 


"Louis Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way of Life,” 
American Joural of Sociology, XLIV (July, 1938), 
1-24. 
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the focus is almost inevitably upon the con- 
sequences for the individual of the very 
forms that the student would like to explain. 

In contrast, the ecological perspective 
apparently holds great promise for the stu- 
dent of organization, although, frankly, it 
is at present largely a matter of potential 
rather than of solid performance in the areas 
of stratification and bureaucracy. But in the 
study of urbanization, of course, a well- 
documented case can be argued that ecology 
provides an appropriate mode of causal 
analysis; for this reason, we shall not elabo- 
rate the point. However, ecologists them- 
selves are not entirely satisfied with the 
present state of their own research on ur- 
banization. Much more work is required, 
detailing the precise technological, demo- 
graphic, and environmental conditions under 
which various urban forms of organization 
may be expected to appear and—once estab- 
lished—to develop at given rates, But the 
absence of comparative data of historical 
depth and on a world-wide scale poses a 
major problem. 

In the two remaining areas—bureaucracy 
and stratification—the ecological conception 
of “activity constellations” could be fruitful- 
ly extended, to the benefit of the analysis of 
social organization and to ecology itself. If 
one does not become deflected by an interest 
in certain institutional mechanisms, such as 
provisions for promotion and job security, 
the salient features of a bureaucracy are its 
great size, its high degree of differentiation, 
and its internal stratification—properties of 
the aggregate itself which suggest that the 
bureaucracy, as a mode of organization, 

* Fava and Bell, respectively, stress a propensity 
for “neighboring” and “familistic values” in their 
discussions of the development of suburbs; both, 
however, eventually admit that they are attempting 
to account for the selectivity of migration to sub- 
urbs (even in the absence of controls) and that they 
are not presuming to explain the rise of suburbs 
themselves (see Sylvia Fleis Fava, “Suburbanism 
as a Way of Life,” American Sociological Review, 
XXI [February, 1956], 34-37, and Wendell Bell, 
“Familism and Suburbanization: One Test of the 
Social Choice Hypothesis,” Rural Sociology, XXI 
(September-December, 1956], 276-83). 


2 Duncan, op. cit. 
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shares certain key features with the urban 
community and the urban society in which 
it typically appears. Further, these common 
formal characteristics suggest that the cau- 
sation may be similar and that the study of 
a bureaucracy in terms of the ecological com- 
plex may be more than an idle exercise. On 
the face of it,<the impact of technological 
developments would appear to warrant fur- 
ther study. It is a commonplace to speak 
of the historical emergence of the factory, 
a large, differentiated, hierarchically or- 
ganized system, as an organizational re- 
sponse to the development of steam power 
and other technological innovations. Longi- 
tudinal study of growing business enter- 
prises or governmental bureaus might also 
establish whether or not mounting numbers 
and spatial expansion of functions tend to 
exert a pressure in the direction of increasing 
“bureaucratization.””° Boulding’s recent 
attempt to account for the rise of the type 
of large-scale social unit that lends itself to 
bureaucratic organization makes explicit 
reference to what the author regards as an 
“ecological” framework.21 Had his argu- 
ment availed itself more explicitly of the 
ecological conceptions of sociologists, it 
might have provided even more convincing 
evidence of their relevance. Reference may 
also be made to a study which demonstrates 
the mutual relevance of studies in bureau- 
cratic organization and in metropolitan 
dominance.?? 

In the area of stratification, of course, the 
“prestige dimension” in the subjective sense 
in which it is generally understood is beyond 
ecology’s immediate purview. The primary 
contribution would consist of aiding the stu- 
dent of organization in attacking the prob- 
lem of power. However, precisely this aspect 

2 Frederic W. Terrien and Donald L. Mills, “The 
Effect of Changing Size upon the Internal Struc- 


ture of Organizations,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XX (February, 1955), 11~13. 

a Kenneth E. Boulding, The Organizational 
Revolution (New York: Harper & Bros., 1953). 

2 Donnell M. Pappenfort, “The Ecological Field 
and the Metropolitan Community: Manufacturing 
and Management,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LXIV (January, 1959), 380-85. 
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of stratification is widely regarded as the 
most neglected in American sociological 
thought.2 For the moment, the ecologist’s 
contribution to the analysis of power may 
be confined to the context of the local com- 
munity. Hawley has suggested that “domi- 
nance” in the local community attaches to 
those functional units that control the flow 
of sustenance into it. 2 Comparative analy- 
sis would be required to test this hypothesis 
adequately; however, informal observation 
leads one to conclude that cities of different 
size and functional type do comprise sig- 
nificantly different arenas for the struggle 
between contending power groups. The 
“town-and-gown” splits in small university 
towns present somewhat different situations 
from those in the traditional “company 
‘town,” and both differ significantly from the 
complexities of the metropolis, where domi- 
nance is diffused. 

Indeed, there are striking formal similari- 
ties between the very concept of “power” 
and that of “dominance” which, in general 
ecology, is treated as a subcategory of 
symbiotic relation between dissimilar func- 
tions and is ordinarily given a species refer- 
ent. Both concepts point to the ability of 
one cluster of activities or niches to set the 
conditions under which others must func- 
tion. One promising line of inquiry is the 
elaboration of the related ecological concepts 
of “subdominant” and “influent.” These are 
also positional concepts that refer to a sys- 
tem of interdependent relationships between 
activities. Consideration of their formal 
analogues in the study of stratification in 
the human community might eliminate the 
too-frequent conceptualization of power as 
a “one-way street.” In this connection a 
problem that has yet to be adequately ex- 
plored is the relationship between occupa- 
tional differentiation and stratification: oc- 
cupations hold central positions in theories 


2 Seymour M. Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, “So- 
cial Status and Social Structure: A Re-examination 
of Data and Interpretations, I and II,” Britisk 
Journal of Sociology, IL (June and September, 
1951), 150-68 ‘and 230-54. 


* Hawley, Human Ecology, pp. 229-30. 
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of stratification that are otherwise strikingly 
dissimilar. 

Coming at the problem in another way, 
strata may be viewed as assemblages of 
household units, although the precise con- 
ditions under which they are likely to act in 
concert have yet to be specified. In another 
guise this is the question of whether strata 
are “really” groups or merely statistical cate- 
gories.25 An unequivocal answer is, of course, 
impossible; rather it seems that under cer- 
tain circumstances households do act to- 
gether to such an extent that they can be 
literally regarded as groups. “Castes” are 
cases in point, although probably too much 
attention has been given such institutional 
mechanisms as caste endogamy and occupa- 
tional inheritance. A somewhat related prob- 
lem—although it requires analysis outside 
the confines of the local community—is that 
of the circumstances under which occupa- 
tional coalitions appear. The standard an- 
swer is that they emerge in response to some 
external threat. Systematically overlooked, 
however, is the simple matter of spatiotem- 
poral accessibility. The difficulty of unioniz- 
ing workers in industries widely scattered or 
subject to seasonality is instructive. 

One recent approach to stratification that 
has come into some prominence is by way 
of the concept of “class crystallization.””¢ 
Although the form of the data with which 
most investigators of this phenomenon have 
worked (the products of sample surveys) 
has tended to turn them in the direction of 


3 Gerhard Lenski, “American Social Classes: 
Statistical Strata or Social Groups?” American 
Journal of Sociology, LVIII (September, 1952), 
139-44, 


Hawley, Human Ecology, p. 231; Ronald 
Freedman, Amos H. Hawley, Werner S. Landecker, 
Gerhard E. Lenski, and Horace M. Miner, Princi- 
ples of Sociology (rev. ed; New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1956), chaps. vii and xiii; Gerhard Lenski, 
“Status Crystallization: A Non-vertical Dimension 
of Social Status,” American Sociological Review, 
XIX (August, 1954), 405-13, and his “Social Par- 
ticipation and Status Crystallization,” American 
Sociological Review, XXI (August, 1956), 458-64; 
Ralph Spielman, “A Study of Stratjfication in the 
United States” (unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
University of Michigan, 1953). 
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analyzing the extent to which the individu- 
al’s ranked roles may be in alignment, the 
writers seem to appreciate fully the possibil- 
ity of characterizing whole aggregates— 
communities and even societies—as more or 
less crystallized. Just as an aggregate may 
be more or less differentiated by the number 
of its distinctive activities, it seems possible 
that degrees of stratification may be shown 
by the extent of its crystallization. The usual 
approach, of course, is to conceive societies . 
as possessing varying degrees of permeabil- 
ity between strata, with “open” and “closed” 
societies as polar types; individual mobility 
is used as an index. However, this method 
requires “dynamic” data, for example, ca- 
reer mobility or father’s occupation—meas- 
ures that inevitably involve thorny method- 
ological problems, including controls for age 
and estimates of structurally induced mobil- 
ity. In contrast, crystallization can be used 
with data referring to only one point in time; 
however, this does not prevent its use in 
longitudinal analysis. Given comparable 
data of appropriate form, a series of “snap- 
shot” observations would provide a “moving 
picture” and might incidentally settle the 
current controversy over whether the United 
States is tending toward a “closed” society. 
But the point is that the concept of crys- 
tallization permits one to define stratifica- 
tion operationally as a variable property of 
the aggregate, without further reference to 
the individual. For ecological analysis this 
may then be related to other attributes of the 
aggregate—for example, its size, rate of 


‘growth, degree of urbanization, and techno- 


logical equipment.2? However, it soon be- 
comes evident that there will be inevitable 
difficulties in the analysis of stratification 
in the. absence of a well-defined taxonomy 


2 For an interesting use of census and other mass 
data in a “crystallization” framework see Leonard 
Blumberg, “The Relationship among Rank Systems 
in American Society,” in Freedman et al., op. cit., 
pp. 540-44. In both the mobility and the crystal- 
lization approaches, of course, the sheer number of 
strata recognized by the observer will affect his 
judgment of the degree of “openness” or “crystal- 
lization” that obtains. 
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of societies.?8 Moreover, a coherent typology 
of communities would also be of enormous 
value, especially in view of the usual re- 
search strategy of making case studies of 
single communities. Again, the single-indus- 
try town presumably reveals a different de- 
gree of class crystallization from that of the 
metropolis.?® At this point the ecologists can 
be of some assistance, for at least they have 
done some exploratory typing of communi- 
ties according to major functions. 

The human ecologist is, of course, in a 
unique position by virtue of his skills and 
preoccupations to contribute to knowledge 
of the sheerly demographic and territorial 
aspects of stratification.2° But the test of 
ecological theory is its ability to clarify 
issues and suggest hypotheses. One issue 
which has been much discussed in the last 
decade is that of the relation between pat- 
terns of stratification in the local community 
and those of the mass society?! or of the 
reasons for variation in stratification pat- 
terns.®? It is difficult to see how a behavioral 
approach can explain such variation, while 
the cultural viewpoint has contributed little 
more than the virtually tautological sug- 
gestion that differences among communities 
or their deviations from a national pattern 
may be regarded as “substitute profiles of 
cultural orientation.’””** But, if social stratifi- 


# Pfautz (op. cit.) makes a similar observation 
with respect to mobility. For a provocative discus- 
sion of stratification in the context of types of 
community and society see Gideon Sjoberg, “Folk 
and ‘Feudal’ Societies,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, LVIII (November, 1952), 231-39, and his 
related discussion of “The Preindustrial City,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LX. (March, 1955), 
438-45. 


” Lipset and Bendix, op. cit. 


Otis Dudley Duncan and Beverly Duncan, 
“Residential Distribution and Occupational Strati- 
fication,” American Journal of Sociology, LX 
(March, 1955), 493-503. 


* Paul K. Hatt, “Stratification in the Mass So- 
ciety,” American Sociological Review, XV (April, 
1950), 216-22. 


* Otis Dudley Duncan and Jay W. Artis, “Some 
Problems of Stratification Research,” Rural Soci- 
ology, XVI (March, 1951), 17-29. 
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cation is conceived to be related to other 
aspects of organization, the ecologist is in a 
position to indicate reasons for both simi- 
larities and differences in a community’s 
patterns of stratification. On the one hand, 
modern communities are highly interrelated 
by function, as is shown by the volume of 
intercommunity economic and migratory 
flows; they share a common technology for 
the most part; and communities of compa- 
rable size have fairly similar local service 
structures and perform fairly similar repor- 
tories of services for outlying areas. On the 
other hand, each community holds a more 
or less specialized position in the complex 
of intercommunity relationships, reflected in 
variations in occupational structure and 
levels of living. Moreover, given unequal 
rates of change in the several sectors of the 
economy, communities with differing eco- 
nomic bases are expected to evidence differ- 
ing rates of growth and hence differential 
opportunities for social mobility. Finally, 
ecologists have amassed a considerable 
amount of information on variation in social 
structure according to community size, 
which is highly relevant to the differences 
in stratification pattern. In short, it seems 
good scientific strategy to couch analysis of 
structural variation in structural terms, at 
any rate until such time as it is shown that 
the only recourse is to another level or type 
of abstraction.5* 

We believe that the acceptance of an eco- 
logical approach would go far toward clari- 
fying contemporary issues in organizational 
theory concerning “functionalism.” Al- 
though “functional analysis” arose in the 
cultural approach to society, it has been 
taken over by the behavioralists. Conse- 
quently, recent statements of the “functional 
requisites of society” have been confounded 
by the attempt of their authors to proceed 
simultaneously from both an individual and 
a social perspective. What are called “func- 


8 Florence Kluckhohn, “Dominant and Substi- 
tute Profiles of Cultural Orientations: Their Sig- 
nificance for the Analysis of Social Stratification,” 
Social Forces, XXVUI (May, 1950), 376~93. 


% Duncan and Artis, of. cif. pp. 28-29. 
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tions” are, as often as not, aspects of indi- 
vidual motivation, and the necessity for a 
clear distinction between motivation and 
function has yet to be clearly recognized.** 
A coherent statement of functionalist princi- 
ples as applied to the study of society will 
follow from the recognition that functions 
should be attributed to units of social organ- 
ization—activity constellations—and not to 
individuals as persons or to symbols, values, 
or other cultural items. 

Ecological structure is conceived as an 
organization of functions—activities that 
are dependent upon other activities. Ecolo- 
gists have usually bypassed the question of 
“contributions to the maintenance of the 
system,” although this problem logically 
does not lie beyond their purview. However, 
they have deliberately avoided the blind 
alley of exploring “functions versus dysfunc- 
tions,” recognizing that what is functional 
for one part of the total system is often 
dysfunctional for another. (This fact, inci- 
dentally, appears to be the source of many 
conflicts of power.) Moreover, the ecologist 
makes no use of the distinction between 
latent and patent functions, since this rests 
with the individual’s knowledge and judg- 
ment, and the individual’s personal view of 
things is, as such, of no ecological interest. 
Parenthetically, it might be remarked that 
the ecologist—for all his lack of skill in 
social-psychological matters—has come to 
recognize that what is obvious, intended, 
and anticipated by one person may be un- 
known, unanticipated, and unintended by 
another. Perhaps his acumen has been forti- 
fied by wrestling with what now appears to 
be an irrelevant distinction between “natu- 
ral” and “planned” processes. At any rate, 
it is clear to the contemporary ecologist, 
though it was not to the classical, that the 
subject matter of human ecology cannot be 
defined residually in terms of an unmanage- 
able psychological distinction. 

It is significant that, while theorists of 
culture and behavioralists have been pro- 

3 See David Aberle et al., “The Functional Pre- 


requisites of a Society,” Ethics, LX (January, 
1950), 100-111. 
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pounding confused hypothetical versions of 
functionalism, ecologists have been busy 
making inductive studies of the functions of 
communities and correlating functions with 
aspects of organization, location, and demo- 
graphic structure. This suggests that the 
ability to manipulate ideas about function 
effectively in research develops rather easily 
after an ecological perspective is adopted. 


The ecological approach, in comparison 
with the two alternatives, holds out special 
promise of enriching the fund of systematic 
knowledge on social change—here conceived 
as the transformations of patterns of social 
organization occurring over time rather than 
as, say, shifts in value systems or modal 
character structure. Recent contributions 
exhibit a wide range of ecological hypotheses 
which illuminate broad patterns of social 
evolution, help to explain contemporary so- 
cial trends, and provide a sociological matrix 
for studies of “economic development.” In 
contrast, the efforts of present-day behavior- 
alists contribute little to our understanding 
of where modern society came from or where 
it is going, and the limited potentialities for 
providing a comprehensive account of social 
change within the framework of “collective 
behavior” remain largely latent, as a recent © 
statement admits. Culture theory, too, ex- 
cept as it implicitly or explicitly incorporates 
an ecological viewpoint, fails to come to 
grips with many salient aspects of social 
change, particularly insofar as it remains 
preoccupied with global theories of cultural 
evolution or sociocultural dynamics.** 

Ogburn’s theory of social change con- 
tinues to be the most influential one in Amer- 
ican sociology.** Although it developed in 
the tradition of cultural sociology, actually 


% Turner and Killian, o9. cit., chap. xxii, pp. 515— 
29. 


7 Sorokin, op. cit. A “culturological” view that 
has had less influence in sociology is that of Leslie 
A. White (see his Tke Science of Culture [New 
York: Farrar & Straus, 1949]). 


3 William F. Ogburn, Social Change (New York: 
B. W. Huebsch, 1922; rev. ed., New York: Viking 
Press, 1950). 
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it has assumed a quite different emphasis. 
Ogburn’s theory falls into two main parts: 
the theory of cultural accumulation, ex- 
pounded with primary reference to technol- 
ogy, and the hypothesis that a large part of 
social change amounts to an adjustment to 
technological change. In the first part, the 
theory depends upon such concepts as inven- 
tion, culture base, cultural accumulation, 
and, quite incidentally, cultural diffusion. 
Invention is regarded as fundamental and 
is viewed, in turn, as a function of “de- 
mand,” the culture base, and mental ability. 
The last-named is regarded as essentially a 
constant, while the inability of demand to 
stimulate invention in the absence of an ade- 
quate culture base is emphasized. 

Ogburn’s theory of invention could doubt- 
less be improved by casting it in ecological 
terms, that is, by examining technological 
innovation as a response to demographic, 
environmental, and organizational varia- 


tions over space and time. “Demand,” for ` 


example, may be viewed as rather sensitive 
to population change. Moreover, while the 
relative distribution of mental ability may 
be viewed as a constant, the absolute num- 
ber of persons of superior ability is, of 
course, directly related to size of population. 
Moreover, ability as such makes no inven- 
tions, but organized ability does, for the 
more and more elaborate organization of 
inventive effort is a trend nearly equal in 
importance to technological accumulation 
itself. Studies of such organization would 
reveal the role of mobilized resources in 
making inventions possible; no amount of 
progress in pure science accomplished 
through the exercise of “mental ability” 
would have produced the atom bomb with- 
out a tremendous mobilization of resources 
and personnel. Finally, the character of the 
problem of collective adjustment facing a 
population rather than “demand”—in the 
somewhat anemic sense of the economist— 
may be what gives direction to invention. 
Thus the environment itself must be taken 
into account from the standpoint of the limi- 
tations and the possibilities that it presents: 
the arts of navigation are not perfected by 
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landlocked peoples; and the irrigation sys- 
tems developed where there are monsoons 
differ from those devised in arid regions. 

The second part of Ogburn’s theory—so- 
cial adjustment to technological change— 
requires little restatement to bring it well 
within the compass of an ecological frame- 
work. In fact, the voluminous evidence that 
he has amassed on behalf of this general 
hypothesis is one of the major claims of tech- 
nology to its status as a prime element in 
the ecological complex, along with popula- 
tion, environment, and organization. Here 
again, however, Ogburn’s analysis of the 
implications of technology for organization 
seems to require supplementary exploration 
of the demographic situations and environ- 
mental contexts in which technology modi- 
fies organization.*® 

The most recent theory of cultural change 
to attract widespread attention is one that 
espouses a frankly ecological view: Stew- 
ard’s “cultural ecology” and his theory of 
“multilinear evolution.’4° Steward’s position 
differs in a number of details from the eco- 
logical perspective as it has developed within 
sociology. The key difference, however, can 
be seen in his choice of “culture,” in the 
usual broad sense, as his dependent variable. 
This is not to say, however, that he fails to 
offer a great deal to the student of social 
organization, for organizational arrange- 
ments comprise part of the totality of cul- 
ture that he sets out to explain. Thus, in the 


3 At least three of Ogburn’s essays deal explicitly 
with population as a variable, although in different 
ways. In his “Inventions, Population and History,” 
in Percy Long (ed.), Studies in the History of Cul- 
ture (Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing 
Co. [for the American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties], 1942), pp. 232-45, population size is ex- 
plicitly treated as the dependent variable. A more 
general discussion is contained in his essay, “On 
the Social Aspects of Population Changes,” British 
Journal of Sociology, IV (March, 1953), pp. 25-30. 
Finally, “Population, Private Ownership, Tech- 
nology, and the Standard of Living,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LVI (January, 1951), 314- 
19, contains a formulation almost identical with 
the “ecological complex” discussed above. 


Julian Steward, Theory of Culture Change 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1955). 
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course of his analysis of the culture of the 
Great Basin Shoshone, Steward includes an 
admirably lucid account of the forms of 
community and family organization and how 
they evolved in response to technological, 
demographic, and environmental forces. In 
short, a great deal of his empirical work 
makes use of the “ecological complex” de- 
scribed above. Moreover, he does not feel 
compelled to invoke subjective “values” or 
any other attributes of individuals in detail- 
ing his causal explanation. 

Steward apparently does consider his ver- 
sion of ecology as significantly different from 
the sociological variety, as shown by his 
choice of the “cultural ecology” rubric. 
From his brief remarks on the difference 
between his viewpoint and that of the hu- 
man ecologist, one gathers that he is espe- 


‚cially critical of human ecologists like Haw- 


ley for giving too little recognition to the 
physical environment as a causal factor. His 
different emphasis is very probably the re- 
sult of his greater interest, as an anthropolo- 
gist, in smaller and technologically less ad- 
vanced societies, where adaptations to the 
environment are more direct and immedi- 
ately evident. In his discussion of other 
larger and more complex societies (e.g., 


_ Puerto Rico) the environment receives nota- 


bly less weight. And, further, Steward ac- 
cuses the human ecologists of seeking “uni- 
versal” relationships and thus tending to 
develop hypotheses that resemble those of 
the unilinear evolutionists of the late nine- 
teenth century.*4 


It must be abundantly clear by now that 
the ecological view—alone among these 
three perspectives—focuses upon organiza- 
tion as a property of an aggregate or popu- 
lation. Eschewing a formulation of his prob- 
lem in terms of the individual or the culture 
trait, the ecologist takes the aggregate as his 
frame of reference and deliberately sets out 
to account for the forms that social organi- 
zation assumes in response to varying demo- 
graphic, technological, and environmental 
pressures. In this way, the ecologist seems 


& Ibid., p. 34. 
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to be contributing to the maintenance of a 
traditional sociological interest in explaining 
forms of organization and changes therein. 
Were it not for the recent ascendancy of the 
behavioral approach, one would be tempted 
to say that these two problems—structure 
and change—pose the key questions for soci- 
ology. However, the behavioral approach 
has shifted the focus of sociological attention 
to an individualistic frame of reference. 

Our intention here is not to engage in 
bootless argument regarding the “ultimate 
reality” of either the individual or the ag- 
gregate. Suffice it to say that both are ab- 
stractions and thus unreal in equal degree. 
As Cooley noted, and as many of his alleged 
followers choose to forget, the individual 
and the group are but aspects of the same 
reality.42 Nor is it our intention to establish 
false divisions where none exist. None of 
these perspectives is independent of the 
others. Empirically, they all examine the 
same thing—society—albeit different as- 
pects of that “thing.” As frames of reference 
each must borrow certain assumptions from 
the empirical generalizations of the others or 
else substitute “homemade” versions. Un- 
derlying any elaboration of ecological the- 
ory, for example, are certain minimal as- 
sumptions about the plasticity of the indi- 
vidual’s behavior, permitting him to-engage 
in numerous activities. From the cultural 
approach, ecology borrows presuppositions 
about cultural continuity and the diffusibil- 
ity of culture patterns, as well as assump- 
tions regarding the cumulative character of 
technological change. The uses made of such 
premises, however, are unlikely to be the 
same by the borrower as by the lender, inas- 
much as they are combined with other as- 
sumptions and empirical generalizations to 
yield distinctive hypotheses. 

Consequently, emphasis on the indebted- 
ness of each perspective to the others must 
not obscure the genuine distinctiveness of 
their concepts and assumptions: the behav- 


“See Charles Horton Cooley, Human Nature 
and the Social Order (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1902; rev. ed., Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1956), esp. chap. i, “Society and the Individual.” 
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ioral scientist studies society as a system of 
social interaction and interpersonal rela- 
tions, the culture theorist approaches it as 
a culture pattern or value system, and the 
human ecologist examines society as the 
functional organization of a population in 
process of achieving and maintaining an 
adaptation to its environment. If our experi- 
ence is typical, these perspectives are not 
only different; they are so different that it 
is difficult to explain and justify one of them 
to a sociologist committed to another. The 
usual reaction is that the other two perspec- 
tives are wrong, or at least incomplete, 
whereas the favored one is sufficient for vir- 
tually all purposes of sociological research. 
Let it be very clear that our intention is not 
to assert the superiority of the ecological 
approach per se, for all sociological uses, 
except perhaps for the particular range of 
organizational problems emphasized here. 

Our intention, rather, is to argue—with as 
much force as may be at our disposal—that 
a point of view that transcends the view of 
the individual as the ultimate significant 
unit, and that confines attention to a limited 
aspect of the totality of culture, is not some- 
how doomed from the outset, nor is it to be 
dismissed out of hand as intrinsically inca- 
pable of a very high degree of predictive 
power. On the contrary, the partial results 
available at this point lead us to the con- 
clusion that an agregate approach—not 
framed in terms of the individual or value 
systems—holds more promise for exploring 
problems of organization than any alterna- 
tive yet put forward. 

It is true that the behavioral approach, 
in particular, will probably continue to il- 
luminate the human situation, offering in- 
sight into the nature of life in society, but it 
does not promise to yield much in the way 
of explanation of social organization per se. 
These two approaches may be expected to 
make further contributions, respectively, to 
theories of personality and of culture, but 
their current preoccupations are such that 
they offer relatively little promise of advanc- 
ing the study of society itself. Needless to 
say, this point of view is subject to empirical 
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test. We are unable to wait for a happy mil- 
lennium, when “all the evidence is in.” The 
internal dynamics of the cultural system 
called “social science” seem to demand that 
theory and research press forward even in 
the absence of complete logical closure. 
One further observation may be pertinent 
to our argument for the fruitfulness of an 
ecological approach. While behavioralists 
have recently emphasized the advantages of 
interdisciplinary co-operation, ecologists for 
a long time have been engaged in cross-disci- 
plinary activity. A comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy of work embodying the ecological ap- 
proach would show titles from economics, 
demography, geography, and biology, along 
with contributions of sociologists (the latter 
representing a minority). Not only do the 
several disciplines add to the general stock 
of ecological research but, in regard to many 
specific problems, the contributions of each 
discipline are hard to isolate.** That an eco- 
logical outlook lends itself so well to fruitful 
exchanges among disciplines is due to its 
strong empirical base and its relatively con- 
crete view of society, which brings sociologi- 
cal investigation down from the spaceless, 
timeless abstractions of culture theory but 
preserves it from the aimless empiricism of 
detailing the manifold behavioral nuances 
of interpersonal relations. The cross-disci- 
plinary tendency of human ecology also ac- 
counts for the fact that one need not call 
himself an ecologist to do ecological research 
or to employ essentially ecological concepts. 
Thus geographers balked when urged to re- 


E.g. the recent work on the functions of com- 
munities has been carried forward by land econo- 
mists, location economists, human and urban geog- 
raphers, political scientists, and sociologists (see 
the references cited in Leo F. Schnore, “The Func- 
tions of Metropolitan Suburbs,” American Journal 
of Sociology, LVII [March, 1956], 453-58). An ear- 
lier contribution was made by a sociologist who 
was a “territorial demographer” before he became 
a behavioralist interested in the looking-glass self 
(see Charles Horton Cooley, “fhe Theory of Trans- 
portation,” Publications of the American Economic 
Association, Vol. IX [May, 1894]; reprinted in 
Robert Cooley*Angell [ed.], Sociological Theory 
and Social Research [New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1930], pp. 17-118). 
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gard geography as human ecology, but, first 
and last, they have not been able to pursue 
geographic research without making notable 
contributions to ecological knowledge.*# The 
same can be said, of course, about those 
sociologists who (as implied in respect to 
Ogburn) are at least half-ecologist, in spite 
of their labels. 

At any rate, this paper is no mere prole- 
gomenon to ecology or a statement of a sus- 
picion that an ecological perspective might 
be a valuable way to look at society. Con- 
tributions of the highest importance to an 
understanding of the nature of social organ- 
ization and social change are being made by 
investigators more or less explicitly adopting 
an ecological outlook. The performance 
and promise of human ecology should be 
judged in terms of the caliber of such con- 
tributions, and judgments should be based 
on an analysis of patterns of inquiry, not 
on slogans. It matters little if an investi- 
gator, breaking somewhat with anthropo- 
logical tradition but wishing to maintain his 

“See H. H. Barrows, “Geography as Human 
Ecology,” Annals of the Association of American 


Geographers, XIII (March, 1923), 1-14. Barrows’ 
view has not been widely accepted by geographers. 
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affiliation with it, attaches importance to the 
rubric “cultural ecology” as distinct from 
“human ecology.” What does matter is 
whether an important insight has been 
gained by taking an ecological perspective. 
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* Among the more significant recent contribu- 
tions are the following: Francis R. Allen et al., 
Technology and Social Change (New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1957) ; Donald J. Bogue, The 
Structure of the Metropolitan Community (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1949) ; Bould- 
ing, op. cit.; Fred Cottrell, Energy and Society: 
The Relation between Energy, Social Change and 
Economic Development (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1955); William F. Ogburn and Meyer 
Nimkoff, Technology and the Changing Family 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1955); Julian 
Steward et al, Irrigation Civilizations: A Com- 
parative Study (Washington, D.C.: Pan-American 
Union, 1955) ; William L. Thomas, Jr. (ed.), Man’s 
Role in Changing the Face of the Earth (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1956); and Erich W. 
Zimmerman, World Resources and Industries (rev. 
ed.; New York: Harper & Bros., 1951). Only Bogue 
(a demographer), Boulding (an economist), Stew- 
ard (an anthropologist) and a few of the contribu- 
tors to the Thomas volume employ explicitly eco- 
logical approaches, and these differ. 


COMMENT 


PETER H. ROSSI 


The proper study of sociology is social 
organization. On this perspective there is 
probably the greatest degree of agreement in 
our discipline. That the studies we make 
rarely attend to this major commitment is 
not only a measure of our youthful deficien- 
cies as a discipline but also indicates how 
easily we have been deflected into fascinat- 
ing but peripheral side issues. 

The shortcomings of our discipline are 
cogently, if somewhat righteously, pointed 
out by Duncan and Schnore. There is no 
doubt that they have made a most valuable 
contribution by reaffirming so strongly the 
perspective to which we all ultimately sub- 
scribe. Whether they have with equal co- 
gency pointed out the reasons why sociology 


has not followed through to its major goal 
or offered a reasonably promising means to 
attain it are other matters. 


It is in the best Durkheimian tradition to 
set up your opponents in their weakest pos- 
ture and then push them over with your 
strongest arguments. The descriptions given 
of the three perspectives by Duncan and 
Schnore hardly do complete or even ade- 
quate justice to any. And yet, as in any 
stereotype, there is some truth in each de- 
scription. It is true that, when “culture” is 
used as an explanatory variable, we often 
get explanations of the order that things are 
so because they have been so. But this de- 
scription hardly fits the work of Whiting 
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and Child, who show how the myths current 
in a society are related to the means of sub- 
sistence through the impact of the latter on 
personality formation in early childhood. 

Similarly, the ‘“behaviorists” are given 
very short shrift. For example, the major 
references are to the Handbook of Social 
Psychology? and to a remark by Wilbert 
Moore as reported by Clyde Kiser. Such 
presumed behaviorists as Weber, Merton, 
Lipset, and Blau,’ who have very directly 
tackled problems of social organization in 
studying bureaucracies and labor unions, are 
not mentioned. The impression intended is 
that all behaviorists are concerned only with 
“feelings” and “mental states” which are 
somehow separate from and more ephemeral 
than “activities.” 

Nor are the ecologists given their fair 
due. The impression given by Duncan and 
Schnore is that the ecologists have faced 
squarely the study of social organization, 
have made considerable headway, and have 
eschewed work which has not led in the right 
direction. In fact, it is probably the case 
that sociologists or others who invoke the 
label of ecologists are not more likely than 
anyone else to tackle the problems of under- 
standing social organization. (Although it is 
true that some, for example, Amos Hawley,* 
have given primary attention to the organ- 
ized aspects of society, the focus on organi- 
zation is on too broad a level to be of much 
use.) Ecological theory appears to be no 
more suited than any other variety or theory 
to generate propositions about organization. 

Duncan and Schnore also show a rather 


*J. Whiting and Irving Child, Child Training 
and Personality (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1953). 


2 Gardner Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of Social 
Psychology (Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Co., 1955). 


E.g, H. H. Gerth and C. W. Mills, From Max 
Weber (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1948) ; 
S. M. Lipset et al, Union Democracy (Glencoe, 
Ul.: Free Press, 1957;, P. M. Blau, Dynamics of 
Bureaucracy (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1955). 


“Amos Hawley, Human Ecology (New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1950). 
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distressing tendency toward intellectual 
“imperialism.” The ecological perspective is 
so loosely defined that it can be stretched 
to include what is regarded as praiseworthy 
(e.g., Lenski’s work on status crystalliza- 
tion) and contracted to avoid the apparently 
faulty (e.g., Quinn’s Human Ecology). 
While it is convenient to have a fairly flexi- 
ble perspective, if you use up all your degrees 
of freedom, you arrive only at tautologies. 
In short, we are equally culpable (or 
equally praiseworthy). The fact of the mat- 
ter is that some sociologists attend to this 
problem and that some do not. Those who 
do are relatively infrequently encountered 
not because they do not have the proper ' 
methodology but because, given our present 


- level of theory and research methods, it is 


easier to attend to other problems. 


Duncan and Schnore give the impression 
that the central problem in the study of so- 
cial organization is the latter’s relationship 
to the environment, a term which is not very 
well specified. “Environment” along with 
“activity” are the central concepts of their 
discussion. However, when they make sug- 
gestions about how an ecological perspective 
may contribute to the study of social organ- 
ization, these terms are not used as frequent- 
ly as their central position would indicate. 
Furthermore, when they get specific, it ap- 
pears that there are central problems in this 
field other than the relationships between en- 
vironment and forms of social organization. 

There is no doubt-that organization-envi- 
ronment relationships constitute a central 
problem for sociology. That this calls for a 
comparative frame of reference and is par- 
ticularly crucial in the study of preindustrial 
societies is suggested by the authors’ strong 
regard for the works of Julian Steward. 
(Kardiner’s earlier work suggesting strong 
relationships among environment, person- 
ality, and social structure is, strangely, not 
mentioned.5) But organization-environment 


5 A. Kardiner gt al., The Individual and His So- 
ciety (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1939). 
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relationships are not the only area of concern 
in social organization. 

One is surprised that Duncan and Schnore 
have not followed through further on the 
model presented by general ecology. Plant 
and animal ecologists give the physical char- 
acteristics of species a central place in their 
conceptual schemes, while Duncan and 
Schnore apparently would leave the human 
animal out of theirs. Certainly, man’s bio- 
logical makeup is part of the scheme of 
things severely conditioning responses to 
environmental conditions. Indeed, the search 
for the functional requisites of societies may 
be viewed as an attempt to indicate the 
limits imposed on social organization by the 
givens of the human species. 

The nature of the species plays a crucial 
role in human social organization through 
psychological processes. It is strange that 
Duncan and Schnore wish to read the be- 
havioralists (social psychologists) out of the 
sociological fraternity when their activities 
are among the most crucial to our field, for 
the forms of social organization are not 
merely reactions to environmental exigencies 
but reactions with definite psychological 
characteristics. Behavior, whether “activ- 
ity” or “mental states,” is motivated, and 
men seek goals through social organization 
~—goals which cannot be irrelevant to social 
organization. Indeed, this is the lesson we 
learn from Weber and Merton and their stu- 
dents, as the cogent analysis of March and 
Simon® indicates. 

The authors’ illustrations of important 
substantive problems in social organization 
are strangely inappropriate to their main 
point that an ecological perspective is pecu- 
liarly suited to the study of social organiza- 
tion. Certainly, there are more central issues 
in the study of bureaucracy than merely to 
suggest that the rise of bureaucratic organi- 
zations may have the same explanation as 
the rise of cities. An ecological approach to 
the study of social stratification may cer- 
tainly add much to our understanding, but 
it is difficult to see the precise directions it 


J, March and H. Simon, Organizations (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958). 
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may take from the discussions the authors 
supply. For, example, every student of com- 
munity power structures has guessed that 
communities will vary widely according to 
the kinds of economic structures found with- 
in them, but no one as yet has provided a 
fruitful comparative study of. communities 
on the organizational level. The issues Dun- 
can and Schnore have pointed up are well 
known; the lack of progress stems not from 
the wrong methological perspective but from 
something far more prosaic, namely, the lack 
of a good technical apparatus for categoriz- 
ing social organizations. : 

In their discussion of the potentialities of 
the ecological perspective for the study of 
social change, Duncan and Schnore make 
their strongest case. In any adequate theory 
of social change, the environment is bound 
to play a central role. Certainly, any study 
of social change among relatively primitive 
peoples will inevitably give a primary place 
to environment, as Steward illustrates.” 


Duncan and Schnore’s central thesis is 
that the reason sociologists have not paid 
enough attention to problems of social or- 
ganization is their inappropriate methodolo- 
gies, represented by the behavioral and cul- 
tural approaches. In contrast, the ecological 
approach, because of its central concern 
with the properties of aggregates, is more 
suitable. While there is some justification 
for this statement, it is too idealistic in that 
it gives too important a place to ideas, a 
criticism which the authors themselves make 
of other viewpoints. 

General orientations of the order of broad 
methodologies are usually too vague to be 
the most important determinants of what 
researchers are working on in specific detail. 
Perhaps they are best interpreted as the 
post hoc rationalization of activity rather 
than as specific guides. Indeed, ecological 
theory, as represented in Hawley’s work, 
postdated much of the work in this area. 

The lack of a strong body of research on 
social organization, in my view, stems from 


TJulian Steward, Theory of Culture Change 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1955). 
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three interrelated causes. To begin with, if 
we view social organization as a system 
of relationships, we may immediately recog- 
nize that the stuff with which we must be 
concerned is not directly observable. Rela- 
tionships are defined in terms of reciprocat- 
ing sets of activities among units and are 
therefore observable only through the ac- 
tivities themselves. The discernment of a 
relationship therefore becomes a job of ab- 
straction. Hence the development of ade- 
quate conceptual schemes for the study of 
social organization is a task of formidable 
magnitude for which a first approximation 
in the form 6f an adequate common-sense 
vocabulary is largely missing. : 

A second, and perhaps more important, 
obstacle is the lack of an adequate research 
technology for the study of social organiza- 
tion. Our best-developed and most fre- 
quently employed techniques are based ulti- 
mately on data gathered from individuals. 
Censuses, sample surveys, and their varia- 
tions rest, in the final analysis, on the an- 
swers given by individual respondents. The 
simplest and, for that reason, the most at- 
tractive way of analyzing these data is in 
terms of individual differences. Thus we 
study how different individuals react to a 
bureaucratic organization or how the power 
system of a community looks from different 
individual points of view and the like. To 
get from the study of the individual to that 
of social organization requires a ‘develop- 
ment of ways of aggregating individual data 
into organizational measures. It is true that 
some data are already aggregated, as, for 
example, the data on the output of firms or 
the rates employed by demographers. Aggre- 


gation of individual data to form measures 
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of aspects of social organization going be- 
yond notions of social climate, rough meas- 
ures of output, and the like seem, at present, 
to be largely beyond our ken. 

This last is perhaps the most serious prob- 
lem facing the sociologist who wishes: to 
study social organization. It is not that he 
does not give enough attention to the en- 
vironment or to the technology; it is that he 
does not know how to develop empirical 
measures of the forms of organization. 

A final source of difficulty lies in the re- 
search designs appropriate to the study of 
social organization. All too often the de- 
signs we employ are adequate to the study of 


. individuals but not of organizations. Thus 


most studies of community power structures 
lead nowhere because they are usually case 
studies of individual communities. Com- 
munity organization can be studied only 
comparatively, so the study of the individual 
community generally turns out to be a study 
of how different residents vary in their defi- 
nition of the local power structure. Similarly, 
studies of a bureaucracy based on a case 
tend to focus primarily on subunits within 
the structure or on individuals. 

The appropriate designs are those which 
allow comparisons among the kinds of so- 
cial organizations to be studied. Unfor- 
tunately, this often means research on a 
much larger scale than we are used to. 


While it must be abundantly clear at what 
points this critic disagrees with Duncan and 
Schnore, it must be equally clear how much 
agreement there is on one central point: 
the study of social organization is disgrace- 
fully neglected in sociology. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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OTIS DUDLEY DUNCAN AND LEO F. SCHNORE 


Manifestly, this kind of discussion can 
have no immediately definitive outcome. If 
our paper and Rossi’s thoughtful com- 
mentary encourage some readers to re-ex- 
amine their preconceptions about what as- 


pects of social organization need investiga- 
tion and to reconsider the generic relevance 
of human ecology for the study of society, 
we shall be more than satisfied. 

It is not surprising that a lightly docu- 
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mented compression of the recent history 
of American sociological thought into a 
typology of “perspectives” fails to flatter 
all points of view. Yet we doubt that we 
have overestimated the dominance of “be- 
haviora]l” premises in current research on 
social organization. One of the acknowl- 
edged leaders of the school to which Rossi 
refers has put the matter plainly enough: 
Social structures, according to Homans, 
must ultimately be composed of elementary 
social behavior, and such behavior is to 
be explained by propositions of behavioral 
psychology. To hold such a view consist- 
ently, one must accept the position of an 
“ultimate psychological reductionist.” 
While human ecologists, as Rossi avers, may 
not be “more likely than anyone else to 
tackle the problems of understanding social 
organization,” they generally do not get side- 
tracked from these problems for the par- 
ticular reasons that Rossi enumerates in 
the third section of his commentary. 

It is irrelevant to raise the charge of “im- 
perialism” against our view that an ade- 
quate conception of the task of human ecol- 
ogy leads to a central concern with prob- 
lems of social organization. The argument is 
surely not about boundaries and labels, and 
to elaborate some implications of a point 
of view is not to “use up all your degrees of 
freedom.” As we try to make clear, the ver- 
sion of human ecology that seems consistent 
with both the very idea of ecology and the 
best contemporary sociological research does 
represent a shift from the “classical” view 
in certain important particulars. Moreover, 
it does not entail the environmental deter- 
minism that Rossi seems to attribute to it 
in referring repeatedly to “environment” 
but overlooking our statements on the place 
of technology and population in the ecologi- 
cal complex. 


Given the nominal agreement between our 
position and that of our commentator as 
to the central problem of sociological theory, 


1 George C. Homans, “Social Behavior as Ex- 
change,” American Journal of Sociology, LXIII , 
(May, 1958), 597-606. 
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it is somewhat disconcerting to find him voic- 
ing such a long series of objections. But 
quite possibly the agreement is more appar- 
ent than real; neither document states ade- 
quately what may be the actual but implicit 
issues. We have two guesses about these un- 
derlying disagreements. 

The first is suggested by Rossi’s rather 
sententious pronouncement that “behavior 
...is motivated, and men seek goals through 
social organization—goals which cannot be 
irrelevant to social organization.” Whatever 
the basis for this statement, it does not have 
to be accepted as an axiom. Indeed, it raises 
problems of grave import which go well 
beyond the scope of either discussion. In 
very brief summary, our position is that the 
merits of such “teleological” or motivational 
assumptions, as compared with those in our 
own frame of reference, have not been put 
to conclusive empirical test. It is therefore 
premature to proclaim that any and all study 
of social organization must be couched in 
terms of the goals that men supposedly seek. 

Though we cannot here document the 
point, there is strong reason to believe that 
many critics of ecology are guilty of un- 
critical application of the method of resi- 
dues. Let a human ecologist set forth a 
tentative and exploratory analysis of some 
organizational pattern, employing the 
crudest sort of indicators and leaving obvi- 
ous gaps in the empirical coverage of rele- 
vant ecological variables. The critic, noting 
that the ecological contribution does not 
provide an exhaustive explanation of the 
observed pattern, draws the conclusion that 
the unexplained residual should be attri- 
buted to values, motives, or normative lim- 
itations on the exercise of “rationality” or 
the influence of supra-empirical goals on 
social behavior. But the method of residues 
effectively tests the explanatory potential 
of an ecological scheme only on the assump- 
tion that all relevant ecological variables 
have been taken into account, that they are 
measured with sufficiently high validity and 
reliability, and that they are combined with 
the proper weights. (We note further the 
related practice of citing illustrative excep- 
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tions to presumed ecological generalizations. 
Instead of being regarded as possibly fruitful 
“negative instances” leading to an improve- 
ment of ecological theory, casually adduced 
exceptions are accepted as prima facie evi- 
dence that such theory cannot be viable.) ? 
A second hidden issue may underlie 
Rossi’s dissatisfaction with our statement. 
In all likelihood he does not mean what we 
mean in declaring that the job of sociology 
is to explain social organization. Perhaps 
Rossi really means by “social organization” 
a fabric of mutual understandings and con- 
sensual meanings shared by a set of persons. 
If this is the case, it is difficult indeed to 


reach any fundamental agreement, since the’ 


conception of social organization set forth 
in our paper does not involve such subjec- 
tive elements. It is perhaps more likely that 
Rossi considers the aspects of social organi- 
zation of greatest interest to the ecologist— 
for example, division of labor, sustenance 
structure of communities, and systems of 
intercommunity relationships—too abstract, 
too obvious, too general, or too poorly de- 
fined to be problems for the general sociolo- 
gist. (This is suggested by his rather casual 
evaluation of Hawley’s contribution.) If 
this supposition is correct, we can only em- 
phasize the need for a great deal more dis- 
cussion between ecologists and other stu- 
dents of social organization. 

It is our conviction that most current re- 
search on social organization, soi-disant, 
carries the burden of a strong microscopic 
bias and an almost studied disinterest in the 
classical problem of understanding society 
and societies. It manifests, moreover, an 
intense intellectualistic preoccupation with 
the intricate for its own sake and a disin- 
clination to work with the kinds of gross and 
obvious, but accessible, indicators and vari- 
ables that are within our power to manip- 
ulate here and now. Where, for example, 
are the sociological studies of bureaucracy 


2 Cf., further, Leo F. Schnore and Otis Dudley 
Duncan, “A Review of the Critical Literature in 
Human Ecology,” a paper presented at the 1958 
meeting of the American Sociological Society. 
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capitalizing on the voluminous census data 
concerning form of organization, size of em- 
ployment, volume of business, location, and 
differentiation of commercial and industrial 
establishments? Rossi doubts that drawing 
analogies between bureaucratization and 
urbanization will be fruitful. But has anyone 
really made a determined attempt to follow 
out these analogies in a meticulous empirical 
inquiry? Or are we correct in suspecting that 
Rossi is curious only about problems more 
esoteric than that of uncovering the condi- 
tions under which bureaucracies arise? 


Considering that the discipline is pre- 
sumed to be centrally concerned with social 
organization, the current literature of sociol- 
ogy is perplexing. Why should the com- 
parative analysis of aggregates be so con- 
sistently ignored in sociology, the very 
specialty that is responsible for such in- 
quiry? The methodological problems which 
Rossi enumerates undoubtedly are impor- 
tant. Another difficulty, however, stems from 
the widespread failure to appreciate the 
abstract character of science in general and 
of theory construction in particular. In any 
science the proximate objective is not an 
exhaustive description of anything, and we 
should strive for a deliberately incomplete 
(i.e., abstract) account. Instead, too many 
of us have adopted what amounts to a vul- 
garization of statistical theory, holding the 
goal of science to be a complete explanation 
of (“accounting for”) the variance of a con- 
crete set of observations. When we deplore 
the partial character of our descriptions and 
explanatory propositions about social or- 
ganization—as compared with some elusive 
completeness—we cease to be scientists and 
become historians or artists. 

Another possible explanation, Rossi sug- 
gests, is that we lack sufficient practice in 
what may be called “aggregative thinking.” 
This is surprising in view of the statistical 
sophistication of many contemporary sociol- 
ogists. We experience no particular difficulty 
in handling some properties of some aggre- 
gates (e.g., size), and we do not feel com- 
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pelled endlessly to reiterate the fact that 
individuals (human or other) serve as the 
original counting units. Yet we find it hard 
to conceptualize operationally such abstract 
structural attributes of populations as the 
division of labor.* As Rossi notes, individ- 
uals ordinarily serve not only as units of 
enumeration but also as the original sources 
of data on organization. But what is often 
considered to be the unique advantage of 
social scientists—our ability to communicate 
with the phenomena observed—may equally 
well turn into an enormous disadvantage. 
Impresssed by the obvious fact that human 
beings often have feelings about their be- 
havior and that much behavior is goal-ori- 
ented, we are too ready to assume that per- 
sonal feelings and orientations must inevi- 
tably have a place in every account of human 
activity, whatever the level of analysis. It 
is all too easy to let a simple matter of con- 
venience of observation obscure our view. 
Hence most of us find it hard to see how 
the ultimate product of our inquiries and 
enumerations can be anything but a descrip- 
tion of the individuals queried and counted. 
We forget that other disciplines are clearly 
able to conduct analyses of social and cul- 
tural phenomena without becoming pre- 
occupied with individual behavior. Thus 
whole linguistic systems and monetary sys- 
tems are studied without reference to the 
fact that only individual human organisms 
manipulate verbal symbols and engage in 
getting and spending. Is social structure en- 
tirely resistant to analogous modes of in- 
quiry? 

Rossi states succinctly the semantic 
obstacles to treating the familiar—concrete 


3 This problem has been left to others, notably 


anthropologists (see, e.g., Raoul Naroll, “A Pre- 
liminary Index of Social Development,” American 
Anthropologist, LVIII (August, 1956], 687-715), 
and references there cited. A remarkably similar 
but quite independent study by a sociologist—sig- 
nificantly enough, likewise based on data from the 
Human Relations Area Files—is partially reported 
in Stanley Udy, Jr., “ ‘Bureaucratic’? Elements in 
Organizations: Some Research Findings,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, XXIII (August, 1958), 
415-18, 
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` human behavior and its observable products 


—in an unfamiliar fashion. Propositions 
about organization are raised above the level 
of colloquial discourse only with difficulty. 
But we should recall that sociologists have 
reached some degree of consensus regarding 
properties of collectivities, groups, and pop- 
ulations: the population per se has no sen- 
sorium and thus no mind, no values, no 
attitudes, and no goals. To speak of the 
“goals of organizations” or the “attitude of 
the group” is to speak metaphorically and 
not literally. Such phrases might better be 
construed as denoting certain attributes of 
persons, not of organized populations. The 
careless use of language should not lead us 
into attributing properties to aggregates 
that they cannot possess by definition. 


Contemporary American sociologists are 
surely agreed that much of individual hu- 
man behavior is incomprehensible without 
reference to data regarding position in some 
system of social relationships. Social organi- 
zation is thus properly accepted as a power- 
ful predictor of individual behavior, and 
most studies described as dealing with social 
organization actually come down to the for- 
mulation and testing of predictions of be- 
havior. A separate and more difficult ques- 
tion is the extent to which properties of 
individuals may influence the aggregates of 
which they appear to be “parts.” With little 
difficulty one may assemble persuasive, if 
impressionistic, evidence for an extreme an- 
swer to this broad question. By focusing 
upon cases in which certain key individuals 
appear to exert profound influence upon a 
group and by pointing to changes that ensue 
upon their departure, one can construct the 
argument for an individualistic interpreta- 
tion. By pointing to other instances where 
aggregates persist in the face of high rates of 
personnel turnover, however, an equally 
compelling case can be made for a radically 
different view—one in which the individual 
does not serve as the unit of analysis or as 
the agent of efficient causation. The dilemma 
is perhaps closer to resolution, once we 
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fashion a suitable concept of the “aggregate” 
not as a mere collection of individuals or as 
a simple distribution of personal traits but 
as an organized population which can be 
characterized by its patterns of activities. 

In summary, human ecologists are so im- 
pressed with the persuasive evidence of the 
importance of social organization—evidence 
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assembled largely by behavioralists—that 
they are moved to undertake a related but 
distinctive form of inquiry. Granted that a 
substantial portion of the variation in in- 
dividual behavior is demonstrably condi- 
tioned by variation in social structure—we 
ought then to be curious about the determi- 
nants of social structure itself. 


THE CYBERNETIC ANALYSIS OF CHANGE IN 
COMPLEX SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


MERVYN L. CADWALLADER 


ABSTRACT 


The fundamental theme of cybernetics is regulation and control in open systems. It is concerned with 
homeostasis in organisms and the steady states of social organizations. Persistence through change is a 
steady state known as “ultrastability.” It is proposed that complex social organizations be conceptualized 
as learning systems and studied with a variety of cybernetic problem-solving models. At least one kind 
of social change can be studied in terms of ultrastability. 


In the view of the general agreement 
about the fundamental role of communica- 
tion in human life, it might be assumed that 
any major breakthrough in the scientific 
study of communication phenomena would 
be hailed as an event of considerable signifi- 
cance for sociology. This has, indeed, oc- 
curred, but with the rapid development of 
information and cybernetic theory, most 
sociologists have remained unaware of it. 

Cybernetic theory has been extensively 
applied in electronics, telecommunications, 
automation, and neurology. Some first at- 
tempts at the application of cybernetics in 
experimental psychology are reported in In- 
formation Theory in Psychology? Commu- 
nication theory has been slower in gaining 
attention among the social scientists inter- 
ested in large social systems. The pioneers 
include economist Kenneth E. Boulding and 
electrical engineer Arnold Tustin, who have 
suggested a variety of empirical applications 
to the problems of economic analysis.? Karl 

* “Advances in communications theory in the last 
few years give the appearance of an important 
scientific breakthrough. They provide principles for 
translating into similar terms and quantitative units 
communication interactions both among human 
beings and among machines, as well as between 
men and machines. They also suggest aspects of a 
more inclusive theory of organization.” Richard L. 
Meier, “Communications and Social Change,” Be- 


havioral Science, I (January, 1956), 43. (Italics 
mine.) 

? Henry Quastler (ed.), Information Theory in 
Psychology (Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1955). 

* Kenneth E. Boulding, The Organizational Revo- 
lution (New York: Harper & Bros., 1953); Arnold 
Tustin, The Mechanism of Economic Systems 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1953). 


W. Deutsch has undertaken a cybernetic 
analysis of the emergence of nationalism in 
political communities.* The work of these 
men demonstrates that cybernetics can be 
employed as a theoretical system in social 
analysis. The present essay sketches how 
some of the concepts and principles of cy- 
bernetics might be used in the analysis of 
change in formal social organizations. 

The ultrastable system—The fundamen- 
tal theme of cybernetics is always regulation 
and control in open systems. It is concerned 
with homeostasis in organisms and the 
steady states of social organizations. Its ori- 
entation is the source of considerable mis- 
understanding because many of the sociolo- 
gists who are interested in the subject of 
social change object to the use of all con- 
cepts of equilibrium, homeostasis, or stabil- 
ity, arguing that to include such ideas as a 
central part of social theory is to preclude 
the possibility of dealing with change. They 
seem to believe that stability and change are 
not only contradictory ideas but that the 
processes themselves are totally incompati- 
ble. The difficulty here is not merely 
semantic: some kinds of stability do negate 
certain kinds of change. What has been 
overlooked is that at least one category of 

* Karl W. Deutsch, Nationalism and Social Com- 
munication (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1953). 

8 Such objections can be found in the following: 
Wayne Hield, “The Study of Change in Social 
Science,” British Journal of Sociology, V (March, 
1954), 1—11; David Lockwood, “Some Remarks on 
‘The Social System,’ ” British Journal of Sociology, 
VII (June, 1956), 134-46; and Barrington Moore, 
“Sociological Theory and Contemporary Politics,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LXI (September, 
1955), 107-15. 
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stability depends upon and is the conse- 
quence of change. Just this kind of stability 
is of prime interest to cybernetics. 

An open system, whether sociol or bio- 
logical, in a changing environment either 
changes or perishes. In such a case the only 
avenue to survival is change. The capacity 
to persist through a change of structure and 
behavior has been called “ultrastability.”® If 
a complex social organization is to survive 
critical changes in its environment, it can do 
so only by changing its structure and be- 
havior. That Great Britain has survived 
through medieval, mercantile, and capitalist 
periods means that as a national state it has 
ultrastability. Any industrial corporation, 
such as International Business Machines or 
General Electric, that has survived the last 
fifty years of social change in the United 
States has done so through a process of self- 
transformation and not through the contin- 
uation of original organizational and opera- 
tional patterns. Therefore, the concept of 
ultrastability will aid in distinguishing be- 
tween systems that achieve stability under 
specific constant conditions and those that 
can learn or evolve new structures and be- 
havior so as to remain stable under changing 
conditions. The latter is the focus here. 

Another way of expressing the above is 
to say that some classes of open systems 
adapt to a fluctuating environment through 
processes of learning and innovation. There 
is nothing new in such a statement if the 
reference is to biological organisms. The 
novelty here lies in the proposal that com- 
plex formal social organizations, such as in- 
dustrial corporations, armies, churches, and 
so on, be regarded as learning and innovat- 
ing systems. Or, to put it another way, large- 
scale formal organizations are treated as 
open problem-solving systems, studied with 
a variety of theoretical problem-solving 
models, i.e., as learning and innovating 
systems. 

By common convention we are used to 
thinking in terms of individual human be- 

° For a full discussion of this concept see W. Ross 
Ashby, An Introduction to Cybernetics (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1956), pp. 82-85; H. S. Tsien, 
Engineering Cybernetics (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1954), pp. 253-67. 
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ings as inventing or innovating, but not of 
social groups. But it is valid to talk about 
innovations produced by a social organiza- 
tion taken as a whole, and this is not to deny 
the fact of individual innovation. Any such 
system capable of purposeful problem-solv- 
ing behavior and of learning from the past 
and innovating for the future is an ultra- 
stable system. 

Cybernetics and the analysis of ultrasta- 
ble organizations —From the point of view 
of cybernetics, any large scale formal social 
organization is a communication network. 
It is assumed that these can display learning 
and innovative behavior if they possess cer- 
tain necessary facilities (structure) and cer- 
tain necessary rules of operation (content). 

First, consider the structure of the system 
—as it might be represented in the language 
of cybernetics. Any social organization that 
is to change through learning and innova- 
tion, that is, to be ultrastable, must contain 
certain very specific feedback mechanisms, 
a certain variety of information, and certain 
kinds of input, channel, storage, and deci- 
sion-making facilities. This can be stated in 
the form of an axiomatic proposition: that 
complexity of purposeful behavior is a func- 
tion of the complexity of the communication 
components or parts of the system. More 
specifically, every open system behaving 
purposefully does so by virtue of a flow of 
factual and operational information through 
receptors, channels, selectors, feedback 
loops, and effectors. Every open system 
whose purposeful behavior is predictive, and 
this is essential to ultrastability, must also 
have mechanisms for the selective storage 
and recall of information; it must have 
memory. Does the social organization under 
scrutiny behave purposefully, does it solve 
problems, and does it forecast future events? 
If the answers are in the affirmative, then 
one must find in it certain kinds of commu- 
nications, information, and control mecha- 
nisms. 

In addition to the requisite structural 
components mentioned above, the communi- 
cation net must contain or acquire informa- 
tion that makes learning and innovating 
behavior possible. This is a “program.” That 
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is to say, it must acquire or discover rules 
of behavior, instructions regarding internal 
mechanisms and processes—all of which will 
result in performance to be. identified as 
learning, problem-solving, and innovating. 

Innovation by any system is subject to 
the limitations and possibilities established 
by the quantity and variety of information 
present in it at a particular time and by the 
information available to it from the environ- 
ment. Something cannot be created from 
nothing, much less something new. There- 
fore the range of possible new combinations 
that may be formed by an innovating sys- 
tem depends upon the possible range of out- 
put, the range of available information 
stored in the memory, and the operating 
rules (program) governing the analysis and 
synthesis of the flow of information within 
the system. In order to innovate, the system 
must be able to analyze information, that is, 
it must separate it into constituent parts. In 
a social system this is a consequence of cer- 
tain explicit operating rules about what can 
and should be done, by whom, when, and 
why. 

The ultilization by a system of a particu- 
lar part of its fund of information as an 
output for the solution of an environmental 
problem is not usually determined by pure 
chance, unless the system, in dealing with a 
totally unfamiliar situation, is trying com- 
pletely random outputs.” In the long run 
there must emerge an organization of the 
trial process in any open system capable of 
storing information about past behavior. 
Purposeful and predictive behavior depends 
upon memory, whether the system is organ- 
ismic or social. Continuing behavior is modi- 
fied by the results of specific acts. This is 
one kind of negative feedback and one which 
introduces a bias into the program of the 
system which changes the probabilities of 
various kinds of future acts in terms of 
present and past successes and failures. 

If the problem-solving output of the sys- 


7 The randomized strategy of certain games as de- 
scribed in game theory is one example. However, 
it is assumed that goal-seeking b®havior is guided 
by random trial-and-error process during the early 
history of such systems. 
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tem is organized solely in terms of past 
successes and failures, a point would be 
reached in its development at which it would 
not try anything new: all obstacles would 
be attacked with the techniques which had 
already proved successful. Innovation de- 
pends, therefore, on preventing such a freez- 
ing of the behavior of the system in old pat- 
terns. This is accomplished in a variety of 
ways. “Mistakes” in the identification, 
analysis, and synthesis of information may 
be the source of novel behavior. The loss of 
information (forgetting) about the past 
countermands the freezing process, to some 
extent, in all open systems complex enough 
to learn. In addition, the program of the sys- 
tem may contain specific instructions pre- . 
venting the synthesis of all information into 
old familiar patterns and explicitly support- 
ing certain kinds and amounts of novel 
action. Whenever novel behavior is success- 
ful, a negative feedback of information rein- 
forces the creation and ‘use of novelty. Not 
only will the system innovate, but it will 
remember that the act of innovating enabled 
it to circumvent obstacles and reach its 
goals. It will have discovered that a tech- 
nique which worked in the past can be im- 
proved upon. Finally, in doing so, the 
system will have achieved the state of ultra- 
stability which, for an open system, is the 
optimum road to survival. 

The elements of a model, empirical indi- 
cators, and sample hypotheses. 8—One of the 
main tasks which a theoretical model per- 
forms for the scientist is the selection of 
relevant variables and significant hypothe- 
ses from the infinite number of possibilities. 
A cybernetic model would focus the investi- 
gator’s attention on such things as the fol- 
lowing: (1) the quantity and variety of 
information stored in the system; (2) the 
structure of the communication network; 
(3) the pattern of the subsystems within the 
whole; (4) the number, location, and func- 


8 The reader who is unfamiliar with the termi- 
nology of cybernetics will find a general discussion 
of the discipline in Colin Cherry, On Human Com- 
munication (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957) ; 
Norbert Wiener, The Human Use of Human Beings 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1950). 
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tion of negative feedback loops in the system 
and the amount of time-lag in them; (5) 
the nature of the system’s memory facility; 


(6) the operating rules, or program deter- . 


mining the system’s structure and behavior. 

The operating rules of the system and its 
subsystems are always numerous. Relevant 
for the present problem are (1) rules or 
instructions determining range of input; (2) 
rules responsible for the routing of the in- 
formation through the network; (3) rules 
about the identification, analysis, and classi- 
fication of information; (4) priority rules 
for input, analysis, storage, and output; (5) 
rules governing the feedback mechanisms; 
(6) instructions for storage in the system’s 
memory; (7) rules regarding the synthesis 
of information for the output of the system 
—especially those concerned with the mat- 
ter of usual or novel output. 

It is now possible to suggest a few cyber- 
netic propositions determining the presence, 
absence, and nature of innovative processes 
in complex communications systems. For ex- 
ample, it can be said that: (1) the rate of 
innovation is a function of the rules organiz- 
ing the problem-solving trials (output) of 
the system; (2) the capacity for innovation 


cannot exceed the capacity for variety or . 


available. variety of information; (3) the 
‘rate of innovation is a function of the quan- 
tity and variety of information; (4) a facil- 
ity, mechanism, or rule for forgetting or 
disrupting organizing patterns of a high 
probability must be present; (5) the rate of 
change for the system will increase with an 
increase in the rate of change of the environ- 
ment (input). That is, the changes in the 
variety of the inputs must force changes in 
the variety of the outputs or the system will 
fail to achieve “ultrastability.’® 

While no exact mathematical relationship 
between the elements of such a system has 
been specified, it is assumed that this is 
possible in principle but that its realization 
must wait for the results of actual experi- 
mentation and field tests. The use of mathe- 


For a sophisticated development of this idea 
see W. Ross Ashby, “The Effect of Experience on a 
Determinate System,” Behavioral Science, I (Janu- 
ary, 1956), 35—42. 
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matical devices for the measurement of in- 
formation and the representation of net- 
works will be a’ necessary and crucial first 
step in research programs designed to test 
hypotheses derived from the above theory.?° 
Research might be carried out along the 
following lines: (1) the volume of mail, 
telegrams, telephone calls, and memos could 
be sampled at input terminals, output ter- 
minals, and at crucial points in the network; 
(2) the volume of printed and written mate- 
rials stored in the libraries and files of the 
system could be measured; (3) tracer mes- 
sages would enable the observer to map 
channel connections, one-way couplings, 
two-way couplings, and to locate relatively 
independent subsystems; (4) the time taken 
by regular or tracer messages to move 
through a feedback loop would give infor- 
mation on time-lag; (5) the many tech- 
niques already in use by the social scientist 
for measuring values and attitudes will be 
useful tools for the detection and measure- 
ment of implicit operating rules. The tech- 
niques of content analysis could be put to 
use for the abstraction of critical operating 
rules contained in the official documents of 
the formal organization, in order to isolate 
and index those parts of the program of the 
system which constrain and determine the 
range, routing, identification, analysis, stor- 
age, priority, feedback, and synthesis of in- 
formation. Above all else, the rules support- 
ing the synthesis and use of unusual as 
against usual patterns of action would be of 
special concern in a description and analy- 
sis of the ultrastable system in the process 
of change, or of a system with a certain po- 
tential for purposeful change. 
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1 The Shannon-Wiener concept of information 
is quantitative. However, there is some question 
as to whether it can be applied in macrosocial anal- 
ysis at the present stage in the development of 
sociology. A qualitative concept may have to suffice 
for a time. 

4 It is assumed that there are distinctly different 
kinds of social change exhibited by different kinds 
of social systems, For a discussion of this problem 
see Mervyn L. Cadwallader, “Three Classes of So- 
cial Change,” Pacific Sociological Review, I (May, 
1958), 17—20. 


THE CABDRIVER AND HIS FARE: FACETS 
OF A FLEETING RELATIONSHIP? 
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ABSTRACT 


The relationship between the big-city cabdriver and his fare is random, fleeting, ùnrenewable, and de- 
void of socially integrative features conducive to constraint. A regulative imbalance can be said to exist 
which, among its other consequences, is expressed in the preoccupation with the vagaries of tipping. So 
extreme a relationship suggests the extent to which practitioner-client controls in other fields of service 
depend for their effectiveness on the maintenance of a safe modicum of continuity, stability, and homoge- 


neity of clientele. 


Even in an urban and highly secularized 
society such as ours, most service relation- 
ships, be they between a professional and his 
client or a menial and his patron, are char- 
acterized by certain constraints on too crass 
a rendering and consuming of the service.” 
That is to say, in the transaction, numerous 
interests. besides that of simply effecting an 
economic exchange are customarily attend- 
ed to and dealt with. The moral reputation 
of the parties,® their respective social stand- 
ing,.and the skill and art with which the 
service is performed‘ are but a few of the 
non-instrumental values which are usually 
incorporated into the whole act. 

Tenuous though such constraints may be- 
come at times, particularly in large cities 
where anonymous roles only, segmentally re- 
lated, occur in great profusion, it is at once 
evident that for them to exist at all some- 
thing approximating a community must be 
present. Practitioners and clients must be 

1 This article is based largely on notes and obser- 
vations made by me over a six-month period in 
1948 when I worked as a cabdriver for one of the 
larger taxicab firms in Chicago. I am greatly in- 
debted to Erving Goffman, Everett C. Hughes, and 


Howard S. Becker for their comments and criti- 
cisms. 

2 Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1951), pp. 48-56. 

3 Erving Goffman, The Presentation of Self in 
Everyday Life (Edinburgh: University of Edin- 
burgh Social Science Research Centre, 1956), pp. 
160-62. 

‘Everett C. Hughes, Men and Their Work 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958), pp. 88-101. 


sufficiently in communication for any unto- 
ward behavior to stand a reasonable chance 
of becoming known, remarked upon, remem- 
bered, and, in extreme cases, made public. 
And, whereas the exercise of sanctions does 
not necessarily depend on a community net- 
work that is closely integrated (or one in 
which there is a total identity of values 
and interests), it does depend on there being 
some continuity and stability in the rela- 
tionships that make up the network, so that, 
at minimum, participants may in the natural 
course of events be able to identify actions 
and actors to one another.® 

It is mainly, though not wholly, from this 
vantage point that big-city cabdriving as an 
occupation is here discussed, particularly 
the relationship between cabdriver and fare 
and its consequences for the occupational 
culture.” Approximating in certain respects 


> Because it better delineates the boundaries and 
linkages of informal sanctioning groups found in 
large cities, the term “network” is used here to 
qualify the more global concept of “community.” 
See Elizabeth Bott, Family and Social Network 
(London: Tavistock, 1957), pp. 58-61. 


ê Robert K. Merton, “The Role Set: Problems 
in Sociological Theory,” British Journal of Soci- 
ology, VIII, No. 2 (June, 1957), 114. 


7 Parallel studies of this aspect of occupational 
culture are: Hughes, op. cit., pp. 42-55; Howard S. 
Becker, “The Professional Dance Musician and his 
Audience,” American Journal of Sociology, LVII 
(September, 1951), 136-44; Ray Gold, “Janitors 
versus Tenants: A Status-Income Dilemma,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, LVII (March, 1952), 
486-93. 
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a provincial’s caricature of the broad arc of 
social relations in the metropolis, this re- 
lationship affords an extreme instance of 
the weakening and attenuation of many of 
the constraints customary in other client- 
and-patron-oriented services in our society. 
As such, its analysis can perhaps point up 
by implication certain of the rarely consid- 
ered preconditions for practitioner-client re- 
lations found in other, more firmly struc- 
tured, services and professions. 

In a large city like Chicago the hiring of 
a cab by a passenger may be conceived of 
in much the same way as the random col- 
lision of particles in an atomic field. True, 
there are some sectors of the field in which 
particles come into more frequent collision 
than others, for example, downtown, at rail- 
road depots, and at the larger neighborhood 
shopping centers. But this kind of differ- 
ential activity within the field as a whole 
provides little basis for predicting the cou- 
pling of any two specific particles. 

To a much more pronounced degree than 
is the case in other client-and-patron-ori- 
ented services, the occupation of cabdriver 
provides its practitioners with few, if any, 
regularities by which to come upon, build 
up, and maintain a steady clientele. The 
doctor has his patients, the schoolteacher 
her pupils, the janitor his tenants, the wait- 
ress her regular diners; and in each case 
server and served remain generally in some 
continuing or renewable relationship. By 
contrast, the cabdriver’s day consists of a 
long series of brief contacts with unrelated 
persons of whom he has no foreknowledge, 
just as they have none of him, and whom he 
is not likely to encounter again. 

Furthermore, by virtue of the differentia 
spatial, social, and organizational arrange- 
ments of the community, it is also likely 
that the clients of these other practitioners 
will, in some manner at least, know one an- 
other and be related to one another in ways 
that often transcend the simple circum- 
stance of sharing the same services: they 
may also be friends, kin, neighbors, or col- 
leagues. For this reason the clientele of 
most practitioners is something more than 
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an aggregate of discrete individuals; it is, 
as well, a rudimentary social universe and 
forum to which the practitioner must ad- 
dress himself in other than purely individual 
terms.8 

The cabdriver, by comparison, has no 
such clientele. He has no fixed business ad- 
dress, and his contacts with passengers are 
highly random and singular. To a striking 
degree he is a practitioner without reputa- 
tion because those who ride in his cab do not 
comprise, except perhaps in the most ab- 
stract sense, anything approximating a social 
group. They neither know nor come into 
contact with one another in other walks of 
life, and, even if by chance some do, they 
are unaware of their ever having shared the 
services of the same anonymous cabdriver. 
Even were the driver deliberately to set out 
to build up a small nucleus of steady and 
favored passengers, the time-space logistics 
of his job would quickly bring such a scheme 
to nought. Unable to plot his location in 
advance or to distribute time according to a 
schedule, he depends on remaining open to 
all comers wherever he finds himself. Much 
more so than other classes of service per- 
sonnel, cabdrivers are both the fortuitous 
victims and the beneficiaries of random and 
highly impersonal market contingencies. 

This set of circumstances—fleeting, one- 
time contact with a heterogeneous aggregate 
of clients, unknown to one another—exerts 
an interesting influence on the role of cab- 
driver. 

Unable, either directly through choice or 
indirectly through location, to select clients, 
the cabdriver is deprived of even minimal 
controls. His trade therefore exposes him to 
a variety of hazards and exigencies which 
few others, excepting policemen, encounter 
as frequently; for example: stick-ups, bel- 
ligerent drunks, women in labor, psycho- 
paths, counterfeiters, and fare-jumpers. Un- 
like the policeman’s, however, his control 
over them is more fragile. 

Nor, incidentally, is the cabdriver’s social 
status or level of occupational skill of much 
help in indu¢ing constraint in fares. Patent- 


8 Merton, of. cit., pp. 110~12. 
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ly, his status is low, in large part precisely 
because, unlike the professional and other 
practitioners commanding prestige, he can 
hardly be distinguished from his clients in 
task-relevant competence. Not only is the 
operation of a motor car a widely possessed 
skill, but a large proportion of fares have, 
for example, a very good idea of the best 
routes to their destination, the rules and 
practices of the road, and the charges for 
a trip. Though they are rarely as adept or 
sophisticated in these matters as the cab- 
driver, the discrepancy is so small that 
many think they know the driver’s job as 
well as he does. Periodically, a cabdriver 
will boldly challenge a difficult and critical 
passenger to take over the wheel himself. 
Others, wishing to impress on the fare that 
theirs is a real service requiring special 
talent and skill, will resort to darting nimbly 
in and out of traffic, making neatly executed 
U-turns and leaping smartly ahead of other 
cars when the traffic light changes. 
Goffman® speaks of a category of persons 
who in some social encounters are treated 
as if they were not present, whereas in fact 
they may be indispensable for sustaining 
the performance. He terms these “non-per- 
sons” and gives as an example a servant at 
a social gathering. Although cabdrivers are 
not consistently approached in this way by 
fares, it happens often enough for it to be- 
come a significant theme of their work. Ex- 
amples are legion. Maresca?® tells of the 
chorus girl who made a complete change 
from street clothing into stage costume as 
he drove her to her theater. More prosaic 
instances include the man and wife who, 
managing to suppress their anger while on 
the street, launch into a bitter quarrel the 
moment they are inside the cab; or the 
well-groomed young couple who after a few 
minutes roll over on the back seat to begin 


® Goffman, op. cit., p. 95. 


1 James V. Maresca, My Flag Is Down (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1945). Essentially the 
same incident is related by an unidentified cabdriver 
on the documentary recording of Tony Schwartz, 
The New York Taxi Driver (Colimbia Records, 
ML5309, 1959). 
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petting; or the businessman who loudly dis- 
cusses details of a questionable business 
deal. Here the driver is expected to, and 
usually does, act as if he were merely an 
extension of the automobile he operates. In 
actuality, of course, he is acutely aware of 
what goes on in his cab, and, although his 
being treated as a non-person implies a de- 
graded status, it also affords him.a splendid 
vantage point from which to witness a rich 
variety of human schemes and entangle- ` 
ments. 

The fleeting nature of the cabdriver’s con- 
tact with the passenger at the same time 
also makes for his being approached as 
someone to whom intimacies can be revealed 
and opinions forthrightly expressed with 
little fear of rebuttal, retaliation, or dispar- 
agement. And though this status as an ac- 
cessible person is the product of little more 
than the turning inside-out of his 'non-per- 
son status—which situation implies neither 
equality nor respect for his opinion—it 
nevertheless does afford him glimpses of the 
private lives of individuals which few in our 
society, apart from psychiatrists and clergy, 
are privileged to note as often or in such 
great variety. It is probably not a mistaken 


everyday generalization that big-city cab- 


drivers, on their part, feel less compunction 
about discussing their own private lives, 
asking probing questions, and “sounding 
off” on a great many topics and issues than 
do others who regularly meet the public, but 
less fleetingly. 

In cabdriving, therefore, propriety, defer- 
ence, and “face” are, in the nature of the 
case, weaker than is the case in most other 
service relationships. This absence contrib- 
utes to a heightened preoccupation with and 
focusing on the purely instrumental aspect 
of the relationship which for the driver is 
the payment he receives for his services. 
This perhaps would be less blatantly the 


u Cf. Schwartz, op. cit. In fact, these character- 
istic qualities, with a work-adapted, bitter-sweet 
admixture of cynicism and sentimentality, comprise 
the core of the personality widely imputed to cab- 
drivers by the riding public. Cf. Hughes, op. cit, 
pp. 23-41. 7 
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case were it not for the gratuity or tip. For 
the non-cab-owning company driver, the 
sum collected in tips amounts roughly to 
40 per cent of his earnings. Considering, 
for example, that in Chicago in the late 
forties a hard-working cabdriver, who 
worked for ten hours a day, six days a week, 
would on the average take home approxi- 
mately seventy-five dollars a week including 
tips, the importance of tipping can readily 
be appreciated. For the family man who 
drives, tips usually represent the difference 
between a subsistence and a living wage. 
Also, tips are, apart from taxes, money “in 
the clear,” in that the driver does not have 
to divide them with the company as he does 
his metered collections.12 Sum for sum, 
therefore, tips represent greater gain for him 
than do metered charges. 

It would probaly be incorrect to hold that 
pecuniary considerations are the sole ones 
involved in the cabdriver’s attitude toward 
the tip. Yet in such tip-sensitive occupations 
as cabdriving, waitering, and bellhopping 
to suggest! that the tip’s primary signifi- 
cance is its symbolic value as a token of 
affection or appreciation for a service well 
performed would be even wider of the mark. 
Vindictive caricatures abound among cab- 
drivers, as they do among waiters, wait- 
resses, and bellhops, of the “polite gentle- 
man” or “kind lady” who with profuse 
thanks and flawless grace departs from the 
scene having “stiffed” (failed to tip) them. 
In occupations where the tip constitutes so 
large a fraction of the person’s earnings, the 
cash nexus, while admittedly not the only 
basis upon which patrons are judged, is so 
important as to relegate other considera- 
tions to a secondary place. Will the fare tip 
or will he “stiff”? How much will he tip? 
The answers remain in nearly every instance 
problematic to the end. Not only is there no 
sure way of predicting the outcome, but in 


2 Tn Chicago in 1948 the company driver’s share 
of the metered sum was 424 per cent. Since that 
time the proportion has been ‘increased slightly. 


* Cf, William F. Whyte, Human Relations in the 


Restaurant Industry (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1948), p. 100. 
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a culture where the practice of tipping is 
neither as widespread nor as standardized 
as in many Continental countries, for ex- 
ample, the driver cannot in many cases even 
make a guess. 

No regular scheme of work can easily tol- 
erate so high a degree of ambiguity and un- 
certainty in a key contingency. Invariably, 
attempts are made to fashion ways .and 
means of greater predictability and control; 
or, failing that, of devising formulas and 
imagery to bring order and reason in other- 
wise inscrutable and capricious events. In 
the course of a long history a rich body of 
stereotypes, beliefs, and practices’* has 
grown up whose function is that of reducing 
uncertainty, increasing calculability, and 
providing coherent explanations. 

A basic dichotomy running through the 
cabdriver’s concept of his client world is of 
regular cab users and of non-cab users, the 
latter referred to as “jerks,” “slobs,” “yo- 
kels,” “public transportation types,” and a 
host of other derogatory terms. The former 
class, though viewed as quite heterogeneous 
within itself, includes all who customarily 
choose cabs in preference to other forms of 
local transportation, are conversant with the 
cab-passenger role, and, most of all, accept, 
if only begrudgingly, the practice of tip- 
ping. By comparison, the class of non-cab 
users includes that vast aggregate of per- 
sons who resort to cabs only in emergencies 
or on special occasions, and are prone too 
often to view the hiring of a cab as simply 
a more expensive mode of transportation. 

Take, for example, the familiar street 
scene following a sudden downpour or un- 
expected breakdown in bus service, when a 
group of individuals cluster about a bus 
stop, several of whom dart from the curb 
now and then in hope of hailing a cab. Such 
persons are almost by definition non-cab 
users or they would not be found at a bus 
stop in the rain; nor would they be keeping 
an eye out for a possible bus. A potential 


Cf. here and in the section to follow the perti- 
nent remarks af Hughes on “guilty knowledge” de- 
veloped by those in a service occupation with refer- 
ence to their clientele. Hughes, of. cit., pp. 81-82. 
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fare in this predicament is to the cabdriver 
a foul-weather friend, and drivers are on 
occasion known to hurdle by in spiteful glee, 
leaving the supplicant standing. 

He who hires a cab only on special oc- 
casions, frequently to impress others or, per- 
haps, himself alone, is another familiar 


kind of non-cab user. Writing of his experi- ° 


ences as a London cabdriver, Hodge relates 
a by no means uncommon encounter: 


But tonight is different. Perhaps the Pools 
have come up for once. Anyhow, he’s got 
money. He signals me with exaggerated casual- 
ness from the cinema entrance. . . . She steps 
in daintily, the perfect lady, particularly where 
she puts her feet. As soon as she’s safely in- 
side, he whispers the address . . . and adds, as 
one man of the world to another, “No hurry, 
driver.” Then he dives in with such utter savoire 
faire, comme il faut, and what not, that he trips 
over the mat and lands face first on the back 
seat.15 


Perhaps the most obvious kind of non- 
user is the person who, after hailing a cab, 
will ask the driver some such question as, 
“How much will it cost to take me to 500 
Elm Street?” By this simple inquiry this 
person stands revealed as one who takes a 
narrow view of cab travel and from whom 
not much, if anything, can be expected by 
way of tip. On the other hand, regular cab 
users demonstrate in a variety of ways that 
for them this is a customary and familiar 
mode of travel. The manner in which they 
hail a cab, when and how they announce 
their destination, the ease with which they 
enter and exit, how they sit—these, and 
more, though difficult to describe in precise 
detail, comprise the Gestalt. 

There exists among drivers an extensive 
typology of cab users, the attributes imputed 
to each type having a certain predictive 
value, particularly as regards tipping. Some 
of the more common and sharply delineated 
types are: 


The Sport—The cabdriver’s image of this 
type combines in one person those attributes 
of character which he views as ideal. While the 


3 Herbert Hodge, “I Drive a Taxi,” Fact, No. 22 
(January, 1939), pp. 28-29. 
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Sport’s vocation may be any one of many, his 
status derives more from his extra-vocational 
activities, e.g., at the race track, prize fights, 
ball games, popular restaurants, and bars. He 
is the perennial “young man on the town.” Gen- 
tlemanly without being aloof, interested with- 
out becoming familiar, he also is, of course, 
never petty. Most of all, his tips are generous, 
and even on very short rides he will seldom 
tip less than a quarter, A favorite success story 
among cabdrivers describes at length and in fine 
detail the handsome treatment accorded the 
driver on an all-night tour with a Sport.16 

The Blowhard—The Blowhard is a false 
Sport. While often wearing the outer mantle of 
the Sport, he lacks the real Sport’s casualness, 
assured manners, and comfortable style. Given 
to loquaciousness, he boasts and indiscrimi- 
nately fabricates tales of track winnings, sexual 
exploits, and the important people he knows. 
Often holding out the promise of much by way 
of tip, he seldom lives up to his words. 

The Businessman.—These are the staple of 
the cab trade, particularly for drivers who work 
by day. Not only are they the most frequently 
encountered; their habits and preferences are 
more uniform than those of any other type: the 
brisk efficiency with which they engage a cab, 
their purposefulness and disinclination to par- 
take of small talk. Though not often big tippers, 
they are thought fair. Thus they serve as some- 
thing of a standard by which the generosity or 
stinginess of others is judged. 

The Lady Shopper.—Although almost as nu- 
merous as businessmen, Lady Shoppers are not 
nearly as well thought of by cabdrivers. The 
stereotype is a middle-aged woman, fashionably 
though unattractively dressed, sitting some- 
what stiffly at the edge of her seat and wearing 
a fixed glare which bespeaks her conviction that 
she is being “taken for a ride.” Her major de- 
linquency, however, is undertipping; her pre- 
ferred coin is a dime, no more or less, regard- 
less of how long or arduous the trip. A forever 


18 As in the past, the Sport still serves as some- 
thing of a hero figure in our culture, particularly 
among the working classes. A type midway between 
the Playboy and the Bohemian, his unique appeal 
rests perhaps on the ease and assurance with which 
he is pictured as moving between and among so- 
cial strata, untainted by upper-class snobbishness, 
middle-class conventionality and lower-class vul- 
garity. In The Great Gatsby, Fitzgerald gives us 
a penetrative exposition of the myth of the Sport 
and its undoing at the hands of the class system. 
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repeated story is of the annoyed driver, who, 
after a grueling trip with a Lady Shopper, hands 
the coin back, telling her, “Lady, keep your 
lousy dime. You need it more than I do.’17 

Live Ones.18—Live Ones are a special cate- 
gory of fare usually encountered by the cab- 
driver who works by night. They are, as a rule, 
out-of-town conventioneers or other revelers 
who tour about in small groups in search of 
licentious forms of entertainment: cabarets, 
burlesques, strip-tease. bars, pick-up joints, etc. 
As often as not, they have already had a good 
deal to drink when the cabdriver meets them, 
and, being out-of-towners they frequently turn 
to him for recommendations on where to go. 
In the late forties an arrangement existed in 
Chicago whereby some of the more popular 
Near North Side and West Madison Street 
“clip joints” rewarded cabdrivers for “steering” 
Live Ones to their establishments. Some places 
paid fifty cents “a head”; others a dollar “for 
the load.” As do the many others who regularly 
cater to Live Ones—e.g., waitresses, bartenders, 
female bar companions (B-girls), night-club 
hosts and hostesses, entertainers, prostitutes— 
cabdrivers often view them as fair game. And 
while their opportunities for pecuniary exploita- 
tion are fewer and more limited than those open, 
for example, to B-girls and night-club proprie- 
tors, many drivers feel less inhibited about 
padding charges and finagling extras from 
Live Ones than they do from other fares. Often 
extravagant in their tips because of high spirits 
and drink, Live Ones are also frequently care- 
less and forget to tip altogether. Knowing that 
Live Ones are out to “blow their money” any- 
way, many drivers believe they are justified in 
seeing to it that they are not deprived of a 
small portion. 


Although the cab culture’s typology of 
fares stems in a large part from the attempt 
to order experience, reduce uncertainty, and 


“The sterotype of women as poor tippers is 
widely shared by other tip-sensitive occupations. 
Cf. Frances Donovan, The Woman Who Waits 
(Boston: Badger, 1920). 


18 The term “Live Ones” is employed in a variety 
of pursuits as apparently diverse as retail selling, 
night-club entertainment, traveling fairs, and pan- 
handling. Generally, it designates persons who are 
“easy touches,” eager to succumb to the oftentimes 
semifraudulent proposals of the operator. Cf. W. 
Jack Peterson and Milton A. Maxwell, “The Skid 
Row Wino,” Social Problems, V (Spring, 1958), 
312. 
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further calculability of the tip, it is ques- 
tionable of course as to how accurate or effi- 
cient it is. For, as has often been remarked, 
stereotypes and typologies have a way of 
imparting a symmetry and regularity to be- 
havior which are, at best, only crudely ap- 
proximated in reality. Too often it happens, 
for example, that a fare tabbed as a Sport 
turns out to be a Stiff (non-tipper), that a 
Blowhard matches his words with a gener- 
ous tip, or that a Lady Shopper will give 
fifteen or even twenty cents. The persistence 
of the typology therefore has perhaps as 
much to do with the cabdriver’s a posteriori 
reconstructions and rationalizations of fare 
behavior as it does with the typology’s pre- 
dictive efficiency. 

To protect and insure themselves against 
an unfavorable outcome of tipping, many 
drivers will, depending upon circumstances, 
employ diverse tactics and stratagems (some 
more premeditated than others) to increase 
the amount of tip or to compensate for its 
loss should it not be forthcoming. Certain 
of these are listed below. It should be un- 
derstood however, that in the ordinary in- 
stance the driver makes no attempt to man- 
ipulate the fare, believing resignedly that 
in the long run such means bear too little 
fruit for the effort and risk. 


Making change —Depending on the tariff and 
the amount handed him, the driver can fumble 
about in his pockets for change, or make change 
in such denominations as often to embarrass a 
fare into giving a larger tip than he had in- 
tended. The efficacy of this tactic depends 
naturally on the determination and staying pow- 
er of the fare, qualities which many fares are 
averse to demonstrate, particularly when it 
comes to small change. 

The hard-luck story—This is usually re- 
served for young persons and others who, for 
whatever reason, evidence an insecure posture 
vis-a-vis the driver. Typically, the hard-luck 
story consists of a catalogue of economic woes, 
e.g., long and hard hours of work, poor pay, 
insulting and unappreciative passengers, etc. In 
“confiding” these to the fare, the driver pre- 
tends to esteem him as an exceptionally sym-- 
pathetic and intelligent person who, unlike “the 
others,” can appreciate his circumstances and 
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act accordingly. Most drivers, however, view 
the hard-luck story as an unsavory form of 
extortion, beneath their dignity. Furthermore, 
while it may work in some cases, its potential 
for alienating tips is probably as great as its 
success at extracting them. 

Fictitious charges——The resort to fictitious 
and fraudulent charges occurs most commonly 
in those cases in which the driver feels that he 
has good reason to believe that the fare will, 
either through malice or ignorance, not tip and 
when the fare impresses him as being enough of 
a non-cab user as not to know when improper 
charges are being levied. Once, when I com- 
plained to a veteran cabdriver about having 
been “stiffed” by a young couple, newly arrived 
in Chicago, to whom I had extended such extra 
services as carrying luggage and opening doors, 
I was told: “Wise up kid! When you pick up 
one of these yokels at the Dearborn Station 
carrying a lot of cheap straw luggage on him, 
you can bet ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
that he isn’t going to tip you. Not that he’s a 
mean guy or anything, but where he comes from, 
they never heard of tipping. What I do with a 
yokel like that is to take him to where he’s 
going, show him what the fare is on the meter, 
and tell him that it costs fifteen cents extra for 
each piece of luggage. Now, he doesn’t know 
. that there’s no charge for hand luggage, but that 
way I’m sure of getting my tip out of him.” 

The “psychological” approach.—Possibly at- 
tributing more art to their trade than is the 
case, some drivers are of the opinion that a 
cab ride can be tailored to fit a passenger in 
much the same way as can a suit of clothes. 
One cabdriver, boasting of his success at get- 
ting tips, explained: “In this business you’ve 
got to use psychology. You’ve got to make 
the ride fit the person. Now, take a business- 
. man. He’s in a hurry to get someplace and he 
doesn’t want a lot of bullshit and crapping 
around. With him you’ve got to keep moving. 
Do some fancy cutting in and out, give the cab 
a bit of a jerk when you take off from a light. 
Not reckless, mind you, but plenty of zip. He 
likes that.19 With old people, it’s just the op- 
posite. They’re more afraid than anyone of 
getting hurt or killed in a cab. Take it easy with 
them. Creep along, open doors for them, help 
them in and out, be real folksy. Call them ‘Sir’ 
and ‘Ma’am’ and they’ll soon be calling you 
‘young man.’ They’re suckers for this stuff, 


1° Cf. Hodge, op. cit., p. 17. 
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and they'll loosen up their pocketbooks a little 
bit.” 


In the last analysis, neither the driver’s 
typology of fares nor his stratagems further 
to any marked degree his control of the tip. 
Paradoxically, were these routinely success- 
ful in achieving predictability and control, 
they would at the same time divest the act 
of tipping of its most distinguishing char- 
acteristics—of its uncertainty, variability, 
and of the element of revelation in its con- 
summation. It is these—essentially the 
problematic in human intercourse?°—which 
distinguish the tip from the fixed service 
charge. And though another form of re- 
muneration might in the end provide the 
cabdriver with a better wage and a more 
secure livelihood, the abrogation of tipping 
would also lessen the intellectual play which 
uncertainty stimulates and without which 
cabdriving would be for many nothing more 
than unrelieved drudgery. 

That the practice of tipping, however, 
expressively befits only certain kinds of 
service relationships and may under slightly 
altered circumstances easily degenerate into 
corruption or extortion is demonstrated, 
ironically enough, by the predicament of 
some cabdrivers themselves. To give an ex- 
ample: In the garage out of which I worked, 
nearly everyone connected with mainte- 
nance and assignment of cabs expected tips 
from drivers for performing many of the 
routine tasks associated with their jobs, 
such as filling a tank with gas, changing a 
tire, or adjusting a carburetor. Although 
they resented it, drivers had little recourse 
but to tip. Otherwise, they would acquire 
reputations as “stiffs” and “cheapskates,” 
be kept waiting interminably for repairs, 
and find that faulty and careless work had 
been done on their vehicles. Particularly ` 
with the dispatcher did the perversion of the 
tipping system reach extortionate propor- 
tions. His power derived from the assign- 
ment of cabs; to protect themselves from _ 
being assigned “pots” (cabs that would 
break down in the middle of the .day), 


* Cf. Donovan, op. cit., p. 262. 
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drivers tipped him fifty cents at the begin- 
ning of every week. Since nearly every driver 
tipped the dispatcher and since there were 
more drivers than good cabs, a certain num- 
ber of drivers would still be assigned “pots.” 
Some, wishing to insure doubly against this 
would then raise the bribe to a dollar and a 
half a week, causing the others to follow suit 
in a vicious spiral. If little else, this shows 

_ how the tip—as distinguished from the gift, 
honorarium, inducement, or bribe—depends 
for its expressive validity on there not being 
a too close, long sustained, or consequential 
relationship between the parties to a service 
transaction. 

Among service relationships in our soci- 
ety, that between the big city cabdriver 
and his fare is, due to the way in which they 
come into contact with each other, especially 
subject to structural weakness. The rela- 
tionship is random, fleeting, unrenewable, 
and largely devoid of socially integrative 
features which in other client and patron 
oriented services help sustain a wider range 
of constraints and controls between the 
parties to the transaction. (Much the same 
might be said of such service occupations as 
waitress, bellhop and hotel doorman, the 
chief difference being, however, that these 
operate from a spatially fixed establishment, 
which in itself permits of greater identifi- 
ability, renewability, and hence constraint 
in one’s relationship to them.) As a result, 
the tendency of the relationship is to gravi- 
tate sharply and in relatively overt fashion 
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toward those few issues having to do with 
the basic instrumental terms of the ex- 
change. The very fact of tipping, its eco- 
nomic centrality and the cab culture’s pre- 
occupation with mastering its many va- 
garies reflect in large part the regulative 
imbalance inherent in the relationship. 


By inference, this analysis raises anew 
questions of how to account for the many 
more formidable and apparently more bind- 
ing practitioner-client constraints found in 
other personal service fields, in particular 
the professions. To such matters as career 
socialization, colleague groups, socially le- 
gitimated skill monopolies, and professional 
secrecy there might be added a certain safe 
modicum of continuity, stability, and homo- 
geneity of clientele.*1 For, given too great 
and random a circulation of clients among 
practitioners, as might occur for example 
under certain bureaucratic schemes for pro- 
viding universal and comprehensive medical 
service, the danger is that informal social 
control networks would not come into being 
in the community, and, as in big-city cab- 
driving, relations between servers and 
served would become reputationless, anony- 
mous, and narrowly calculative. 


New York, N.Y. 


2 William J. Goode, “Community within a Com- 
munity: The Professions,” American Sociological 
Review, XXII, No. 2 (April, 1957), 198-200, and 
Eliot Freidson, “Varieties of Professional Practice,” 
draft version of unpublished paper, 1959. 
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ALFRED WEBER—THE SOCIOLOGIST AS ‘A HUMANIST 
MILTON COLVIN 


ABSTRACT 


As a humanist, Alfred Weber left to sociology a legacy of caution. He warns that sociology, working 
solely in the causal and functional manner, runs great risk of missing not only human spontaneity but 
also the cardinal point that man as a whole is a sociological fact. Weber wishes to return to sociology the 


study of man. 


The recent death of Professor Alfred 
Weber, Germany’s leading sociologist and 
one of Europe’s senior citizens, has proved 
to be something of an embarrassment to his 
American colleagues. A man acclaimed by 
almost the whole of the “free” European 
press as the “Nestor of Sociologists” could 
hardly be ignored, so tribute was forthcom- 
ing;! but with it all, or perhaps despite it 
all, the Heidelberg professor remains to most 
American scholars a man more honored than 
understood. 

The explanation of this lack of under- 
standing is not style alone, though it must 
be conceded that, like his elder brother Max, 
Alfred Weber never knew the clean precision 
of a simple, declarative sentence. Nor is it 
quite enough to say that Alfred Weber never 
found kis Talcott Parsons and that his one 
translation into English is of what is, per- 
haps, his poorest book.? His non-acceptance 
in America is surely traceable to more than 
irritation with the German tongue. It is, I 


think, fair to say that his sociology is not 


our sociology. Alfred Weber’s approach is 
essentially historical, and there is little place 


+See Rudolf Heberle, “In Memoriam,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LXIV (September, 1958), 
180-81. Professor Heberle is German-born and 
German-trained; no “home-grown” American soci- 
ologist has shown much concern for Alfred Weber’s 
brand of sociology. 

2 Abschied von der bisherigen Geschichte (Ham- 
burg: Classen & Goverts Verlag, 1946) ; in English: 
Farewell to History (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1948). Weber’s Principielles zur Kultursozio- 
logie was translated by a WPA Work Project at 
Columbia University, with the title “Fundamentals 
of Culture Sociology.” It is, however, in mimeo- 
graphed form and difficult to get. 


for historical sociology among an ahistorical 
people. His insistence that sociological facts 
and concepts take on meaning only when 
analyzed within the framework of the total- 
ity of history itself sounds somehow un- 
American. And to say, as he does, that man 
stands at all times squarely in the historical 
process—that, indeed, man and his destiny 
make up the historical process—is to take 
the position of an “Old World” humanist 
rather than of a “New World” scientist. So, 
too, is his denial that sociology is, or ever 
can be, a value-free social science. 

In a nation like America, which is likely 
to regard the making of the first Ford auto- 
mobile as chronologically synonymous with 
its own coming into being, it is hard to per- 
suade scholars that sociological lessons may 
be learned from the Byzantine Empire. For 
the statistical sociologist interested in court- 
ship patterns on a state university campus, 
it is next to meaningless that, twelve hun- 
dred years before Christ, Aryan riders broke 
through the West Gate of the Khyber Pass 
and set up their aristocratic warrior culture 
in India. But to Alfred Weber the past was 
always alive; and, in a cultural sense and 
hence in a cultural-sociological sense, man 
and men are never really free of it. . 

Like the great Dilthey before him, Alfred 
Weber was a passionate believer in the his- 
torical character of life. History was not just 
what had been before, but, rather, it was a 
continuing process; to understand it, an 
overriding question had to be asked: Where 
is our (by which Weber means Western 
man’s) present position in the stream of 
history—not as a single people but as “hu- 
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manity” carried away in that stream? Do 
not we, alive in that stream, have an obliga- 
tion to strive to orient ourselves and thereby 
learn something of our own destiny? 

Such questioning is not new. But it is rare. 
In Av. 410, as Rome was being destroyed 
and the whole of the Greco-Roman world 
shaken, St. Augustine wrote Civitas Dei to 
show the faithful that there was a plan of 
God amid general collapse. His was the will 
to interpret history in a serious crisis, and 
his interpretation gave to the West a univer- 
sal historical understanding (a Geschichts- 
philosophie, according to Weber) based 
upon God in his universe with his eye upon 
mortal man and his immortal soul. No new 
interpretation of history was needed, nor 
was, indeed, possible, until there came a new 
crisis and again the necessity to establish a 
position in history. 

The crisis came, so believes Weber, just 
before, during, and after the French Revo- 
lution. The Revolution itself was its histori- 
cal expression. Montesquieu, Voltaire, and 
Turgot began to examine the meaning of 
history without God. Their interpretive ap- 
proach (almost pre-sociological) was carried 
on by Condorcet and Kant to such polar 
opposites as Fichte (constructive) and 
Herder (intuitive) but always now through 
the medium of secular philosophy, as Augus- 
tine’s had been by faith. Weber sees the 
climax of this approach in Hegel. For just 
as Augustine opposed the vision of a Chris- 
tian empire to the declining Empire of 
Rome, so now Hegel tried to incarnate Di- 
vine Reason into the state to save the state 
as God from destruction. 

But this new Hegelian Geschichtsphiloso- 
phie, asserting among other points that the 
real was rational and the rational real, had 
soon to reckon with a new science which 
insisted upon the reinterpreting of the whole 
historical process through the systematic 
analysis of facts. This new science, sociol- 
ogy, born in the turbulence of a revolution- 
ary period (Umbruchszeit), promoted for 
itself great predictive powers. If the past 
could be explained, not just recorded, could 
not the future be explained, too? The men 
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who pushed this idea, the historical sociol- 
ogists (Geschichtssoziologen) St. Simon, 
Comte, Marx, and Spencer, thought it 
could be, though, of these four, Weber feels 
that only Marx had the will to interpret his- 
tory in a crisis with the sweep of an Augus- 
tine. For, with all the faults and falsities of 
the Marxist interpretation of history (the 
early Marx, before the writing of Das Kapi- 
tal), man was seen as a whole in a socio- 
logically analyzed history, and there was 
concern about his destiny as molded by 
environment. 

But the historical sociologists could not 
keep pace. In the second half of the nine- 
teenth century there came a break, caused 
by great changes in the social fabric. New 
means of transportation opened up the globe, 
goods and people moved freely, and new 
territories were conquered and acquired. 
Large working masses were concentrated in 
industrial centers, commercial banking was 
expanded, and technological progress turned 
man’s eye toward the future. All this broke 
up the historical continuity that had been 
there before and caused the interpretation 
of the historical process to lose unity of 
purpose and splinter into special studies 
dealing with current phenomena and pur- 
posefully free of any historical basis. The 
great chance of seeing events and problems 
in historical patterns gave way to the study 
of events and problems as primary objects 
in themselves. The period of specialization 
had arrived. 

The upshot of this urge to specialize and 
formalize was, says Weber, to produce a 
multitude of sociologists who can work only 
in an ahistorical manner. It is Weber’s con- 
tention that such men, by and large, domi- 
nate the world of sociology today. Special, 
causal, and typological studies treat the 
great historical evolutionary potentialities 
(Potenzen) such as modern capitalism, 
modern science, and modern technology, all 
of which make our own time another and 
greater Umbruchszeit, as but forces of social 
control. Man, man of metahistorical exist- 
ence, has become a subordinate interest. It is 
now almost an a priori assumption to many 
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sociologists that social forces make men. 

It is Weber’s thesis that the promulgators 
of sociological analysis based upon inter- 
pretation through cause and effect (man in 
the place of the cart and social forces in the 
place of the horse), today a very substantial 
part of saciology, must take into consider- 
ation that such a method can, at best, be 
used only to analyze the causal aspects of 
society but that social life in general is mo- 
tivated by much more complex facts than, 
say, merely economic ones. Sociology, work- 
ing solely in the causal and functional man- 
ner, runs the great risk not only of missing 
human spontaneity but, moreover, of miss- 
ing the cardinal point that man, as a whole, 
is a sociological fact. The old historical soci- 
ologists, whatever their failures and short- 
comings, at least knew this. 

One hundred years have gone by since 
their day, however, and modern sociologists 
can hardly be expected to have the same 
ideas about man. But to admit the obvious 
is not to say that present-day sociologists 
cannot go back, bypassing perhaps the too- 
simple ideas of the last century, and start 
again to re-examine the experiences and 
knowledge of man from the beginning. In 
the midst of our present and continuing 
crisis, when man is personally endangered 
as perhaps never before, there is the need 
to establish a position again in the stream 
of history. If, however, there is to be intel- 
ligent concern for man’s fate in a sociologi- 
cally analyzed history, then one must recog- 
nize that man, creative and spontaneous, is 
also man formed as a “type” by his environ- 
ment. The revolutionary development of 
present-day environment must lead the soci- 
ologist to ask what possible typological 
changes in man are effected by the rapid 
shifts within this environment. So far, says 
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Weber, only novelists and dilettantes have 
concerned themselves with this urgent prob- 
lem of our times—men such as Huxley and 
Orwell. 

But how, then, does the sociologist come 
to grips with the whole of history and thus 
gain an understanding of man’s role in the 
historical process? To this Weber has at 
least a partial answer. He calls it Konstella- 
tionsintér pretation, which keeps its meaning 
best in translation as “cultural understand- 
ing,” holding in mind that all manifestations 
of culture are creations springing from man 
himself. This becomes most clear when ap- 
plied to historical facts. Each historical fact 
is unique and evolves from many subfacts: 
on the one hand, those that cannot be meas- 
ured or interpreted, like “chance” and 
“talent,” and, on the other hand, natural 
conditions, such as geography, density of 
population, social structures, etc., but, above 
and beyond them, the historical conditions. 
Culture is never simply transferable from 
one historical period to another. It always 
rests with the creativeness and spontaneity 
of man. 

Perhaps this is not enough of a lead or a 
fact to take the sociologist on in his quest 
for ultimate answers. It may leave him dis- 
satisfied and confused. Man may be too 
complex for man to understand, and man’s 
destiny may be beyond man’s comprehen- 
sion. But it is a sociological fact that man 
does exist as a concerned being in an un- 
happy world, which is only in part of his 
own making. To the extent that he sticks 
with this world and attempts to understand 
it and himself, man is still more the world’s 
master than its servant. It is this, according 
to Weber, that gives him his uniqueness. 
And this uniqueness is man’s sociological 
character as well as his glory. 
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DEMOGRAPHY IN RELATION TO SOCIOLOGY? 


PHILIP M. HAUSER 


ABSTRACT 


Demography may be conceived as consisting of two facets, demographic analysis and population stud- 
ies. The former is concerned only with the study of population size and composition and components of 
variation and change; the latter, with the interrelationships of population and other systems of variables 
of which the sociological constitute but one set. Population study affords the sociologist the opportunity to 
work with quantified variables which provide some benchmark against which to work with other sets 
of variables. Demography, although a multiscience discipline, can contribute to the central interests of 
sociology and, in return, gain from study of the interrelations of demographic and sociological variables. 


With the encouragement of the National 
Science Foundation, a review was recently 
undertaken of the status of demography as 
a science. This paper is drawn largely from 
the volume which reports the results of this 
undertaking.” The investigation necessarily 
entailed consideration of demography in re- 
lation to a number of other disciplines, in- 
cluding sociology.? 

Courses in demography in the United 
States, although offered in a number of dis- 
ciplines, are primarily concentrated in de- 
partments of sociology. In fact, about three- 
fifths of the members of the Population 
Association of America, and about half of 
those in the International Union for the 
Scientific Study of Population, had their 
basic training in sociology. The modal de- 
mographer in the United States is a Ph.D. 
in sociology serving as a faculty member in 
a university or college; 26 per cent of the 


* Prepared for annual meeting of American Soci- 
ological Society, Seattle, 1958. 


* Philip M. Hauser and Otis Dudley Duncan 
(eds.), The Study of Population: An Inventory 
and Appraisal (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1959). 


$ Explicitly treated were: “Ecology and Demog- 
raphy,” chap. xxvii, by Peter W. Frank; “Human 
Ecology and Population Studies,” chap. xxviii, 
O. D. Duncan; “Geography and Demography,” 
chap. xxix, Edward A. Ackerman; “Physical An- 
thropology and Demography,” chap. xxx, J. N. 
Spuhler; “Genetics and Demography,” chap. xxxi, 
Franz J. Kallman and John D. Rainer; “Economics 
and Demography,” chap. xxxii, Joseph J. Spengler; 
and “Sociology and Demography,” chap, xxxiii, 
Wilbert E. Moore. 


members of the Population Association of 
America are so described. 

The extent to which sociology has “cap- 
tured” demography in the United States is 
an interesting phenomenon. Especially is 
this so, when it is recalled that the study of 
population as a specialty probably ante- 
dated the emergence of sociology as a sep- 
arate social science and that the close affin- 
ity between sociology and demography is 
largely a product of the last two or three 
decades. ; f 

It must be noted, however, that, although 
a large proportion of demographers are so- 
ciologists, only a small proportion of sociol- 
ogists are demographers. Moreover, there 
would, in general, be agreement that most 
sociologists tend to ignore or to give scant 
attention to demographic considerations in 
their research and that some demographers 
have, on the whole, conducted their investi- 
gations without too much concern with, or 
attention to, problems of major sociological 
interest. In consequence, although demog- 
raphy in this country is primarily a subfield 
of sociology, the arrangement has been as- 
sumed to be more one of housekeeping con- 
venience than of a fundamental theoretical, 
substantive, or methodological unity. By 
reason of these considerations it is appro- 
priate to review the interrelationships of 
these fields and to explore the potentialities 
and prospects for their closer and more fruit- 
ful collaboration. 

In the volume from which this paper is 
largely drawn, demography is conceived of 
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as comprising two distinct facets, namely, 
demographic analysis and population stud- 
ies.4 The former is concerned with the sta- 
tistical analysis of population size, distribu- 
tion, and composition and with components 
of variation and change; the latter involves 
the interrelationships of demographic with 
other systems of variables. This distinction 
provides a logical framework for viewing 
the relationship of demography as a multi- 
science discipline to various disciplines, in- 
cluding sociology. 

Scholars identified as ‘“demographers,” 
whether in sociology or other fields, have 
been primarily, although not necessarily ex- 
clusively, concerned with demographic anal- 
ysis. Non-demographic scholars, however, 
also deal with demographic variables. For 
example, geographers, geneticists, ecologists, 
anthropologists, public health experts, psy- 
chologists, historians, economists, man- 
power specialists, and students of other dis- 
ciplines, as well as sociologists, frequently 
consider population variables in the conduct 
of their research. 

The demographer, whatever his training 
may be, is characterized by a major interest 
in demographic phenomena as dependent 
variables. He is concerned with accounting 
for the variability in demographic behavior, 
with the object of achieving predictability 
and control or explanation. In research de- 
signed to achieve this objective the demog- 
rapher may use as independent variables 
either population or other phenomena. When 
the research of the demographer is confined 
to the interrelating of a set of dependent 
demographic variables with independent 
demographic factors, it is ‘demographic 
analysis”; when the research involves the 
interrelating of dependent demographic 
variables with independent sets of social, 
economic, genetic, psychological, historical, 
or other systems of variables, it is an ex- 
ample of “population studies.” In the pur- 
suit of such an interest the individual demog- 
rapher is apt to work with the subject mat- 
ter of the discipline in which he has been 
trained, as, for example, sociology, eco- 


* Hauser and Duncan, of. cit., chap. i. 
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nomics, psychology, genetics, or geography. 
Whatever may be their disciplinary origin, 
demographers have in common an interest 
in demographic analysis and are equipped, 
therefore, with a common body of theory, 
knowledge, and method for achieving it. In 
addition, they usually have general training 
in a social or natural science with depart- 
mental standing in academic organization. 
The non-demographer, whether sociolo- 
gist, genetist, economist, or whoever else, 
who utilizes demographic variables to ac- 
count for variability in sets of dependent 
variables in which he is interested, is also 
engaged in population studies. His interest 
may differ from that of the demographer, 
however, in that he is more likely to treat 
population phenomena as independent, 
rather than as dependent, variables in his 
effort to achieve predictability and explana- 
tion of his non-demographic phenomena. 
Within this framework it is clear that 
there is no logical reason why demography 
should be more closely related to sociology 
than to any one of a number of other disci- 
plines.5 The fact that demography has be- 
come largely a subfield of sociology for in- 
structional and academic housekeeping pur- 
poses in the United States is more a matter 
of historical accident than of special affinity. 
The relationships between demographic and 
sociological sets of variables are not neces- 
sarily closer, more compelling, and more 
fruitful than similar relationships with eco- 
nomic, psychological, geographic, genetic, or 
other sets of variables. Each of these con- 
figurations of interrelationships could con- 
ceivably make some contribution to achiev- 
ing predictability and explanation of popu- 
lation phenomena considered as dependent 
variables. Conversely, population variables, 
considered as independent variables, could 
help to explain the behavior of the other 
sets of variables. But they have no closer 
relationship to the explanation of sociologi- 
cal than of other phenomena of social or 
natural science, There exists then as much 


5 See also George A. Hillery, Jr., “Toward a Con- 
ceptualization of Demography,” Social Forces, 
XXXVII, No. 1 (October, 1958), 45-51. 
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justification for relating demography to any 
one of a number of natural, as well as so- 
cial sciences, as there is for the relationship 
between demography and sociology. 

These considerations are presented as a 
basis for neither the secession nor the expul- 
sion of demography from sociology. On the 
contrary, a better understanding of the in- 
terrelations of these disciplines could con- 
ceivably lead to more fruitful research in 
both. It is with this objective in mind that 
exploration is made in the paragraphs which 
follow of the potentialities and prospects 
for closer and more productive research in- 
volving demographic and sociological vari- 
ables. 

The exploration of such potentialities may 
be considered from two standpoints: first, 
the possible gains to demography and, sec- 
ond, the possible gains to sociology. 


GAINS TO DEMOGRAPHY 


In respect to the possible gains to demog- 
raphy, there is evidence that the demogra- 
pher is increasingly turning to studies in- 
volving sociological variables in his effort 
to predict and explain demographic phe- 
nomena. This is particularly true, as might 
be expected, of the demographer who has 
been trained in sociology. It is perhaps most 
evident in research concerned with fertility 
and migration. 

Although the demographer has learned 
much about changes in fertility and about 
differential fertility and has developed 
methods for comparative study of fertility 
in time and space, he is far from having 
achieved a high order of predictability and 
explanation of fertility behavior. This is per- 
haps most strikingly manifest in the prepara- 
tion of population projections, in which rela- 
tively wide ranges in the course of birth 
rates are usually involved. The demogra- 
pher’s projection of birth rates is generally 
tied to explicitly stated assumptions, usually 
based on previously observed “high” or 
“low” birth rates. But the demographer 
does not know which, if any, of the assump- 
tions will hold, because little is known about 
the relation between fertility behavior as 
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a dependent variable and the sociological 
and social-psychological factors which may 
affect it.. Demographers interested in pre- 
dicting and explaining fertility behavior 
have increasingly been turning to research 
in which sociological and social-psychologi- 
cal variables, among others, are related to 
fertility behavior in the hope of achieving 
improved understanding and predictability. 
A number of major studies of this type have 
been undertaken or are now in process.® 
Similarly, although the demographer has 
achieved some understanding of interna- 
tional and internal migration, the ability 
to predict and explain migratory behavior 
still awaits a better understanding of the 
role, among other things, of various cultural 
and psychological factors in migration,’ 

Although the course of mortality in the 
economically more advanced countries can 
be predicted with greater precision than that 
of fertility or migration (if there is no war), 
even here gains would undoubtedly be pos- 
sible if a better understanding were achieved 
of the relationship between various sociologi- 
cal factors and death rates. Moreover, with 
the increasing availability of data and the 
increasing interest of demographers in mor- 
bidity, important new areas of research are 
opening in the relating of sociological to 
general health phenomena. The increasing 
interest in medical sociology may, among 
other things, contribute to a better under- 
standing of both population and social 
phenomena.® 

A better understanding of population 
composition and changes may also be ex- 

°E.g., the Study of Fertility under way by the 
Office of Population Research, Princeton Univer- 
sity, and the Study of Growth of American Fami- 
lies, soon to appear, by Ronald Friedman, P. K, 
Whelpton, and Arthur Campbell. See also N. B. 
Ryder, “Fertility,” chap. xviii in Hauser and Dun- 
can, op. cit. 

™Donald J. Bogue, “Internal Migration,” chap. 
xxi, and Brinley Thomas, “International Migra- 
tion,” chap. xxii, ibid. 

® Harold F. Dorn, “Mortality,” chap. xix, ibid. 
See also Jacob J. Feldman, “Barrier to the Use of 
Health Survey Data and Demographic Analysis,” 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, XXXVI, No.3 
(July, 1958), 203-21. 
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pected from population studies relating 
compositional data to various types of so- 
ciological data. Certainly, characteristics 
such as marital status, education, labor- 
force status—including occupation—require 
much more exploration than they have yet 
received in relation to various types of so- 
ciological variables.® 

In general, the demographer interested in 
an understanding of population phenomena 
beyond that which can be achieved through 
demographic analysis has much to gain 
from the pursuit of research concerned with 
the interrelations of demographic with so- 
ciological sets of variables. For there can be 
little doubt that the three major frame- 
works and methods of approach which so- 
ciology has to offer—namely, the culturolog- 
ical, the social-psychological, and the ecolog- 
ical—can be expected materially to contrib- 
ute to a better understanding of various 
aspects of demographic behavior. 


GAINS TO SOCIOLOGY 


Of greater concern to the sociologist, not 
demographer, is the consideration of the 
gains which may be expected in sociology 
from increased research relating demograph- 
ic to sociological variables. The interest of 
the non-demographer~sociologist in popula- 
tion phenomena is likely to be an interest 
in such phenomena as independent variables. 

To begin with, demography has a special 
place in sociology, arising from its relations 
with human ecology as a subfield of socio- 
logical interest. The ecological and demo- 
graphic approaches in sociology, although 
closely interrelated, have often been separate 
areas of activity, both in instructional and 
in research activities. In a fundamental 
sense, however, a case can be made, and 
Duncan is among those. who have done so 
effectively,1° for considering population as 
a subarea of human ecology, whether con- 
ceived of broadly and comprehensively or as 
a subarea of sociology. For human ecology 


° Amos H. Hawley, “Population Composition,” 
chap. xvi, bd. 3 

xo, D. Duncan, “Human Ecology and Popula- 
tion Studies,” chap. xxviii, ibid. 
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sas delineated by Duncan, population is one 

of the four key elements in the “ecological 
complex,” the others being environment, 
technology, and organization. 

The relation between ecology and demog- 
raphy and other interests in sociology 
emerged early in the history of sociology and 
occupied a central place in its development. 
It was formally and explicitly stated by 
Durkheim in his concern with “social mor- 
phology,” and it was further explicitly 
treated by Halbwachs.** 

Study of the social order necessarily in- 
volves concern with population as an organi- 
zation rather than as an aggregate. In- 
deed, one of the major conceptualizations 
which has emerged in sociology hinges 
around demographic-ecological considera- 
tions. Durkheim’s differentiation of “me- 
chanical” and “organic” solidarity is explic- 
itly tied to such considerations. Tönnies’ 
distinction between Gemeinschaft and Ge- 
sellschaft and Redfield’s and Wirth’s treat- 
ment of the “folk” and “urban” societies 
are founded largely on population and eco- 
logical differences, although this has not 
always been made clear. 

Wirth, in his synthesis of ‘this literature 
related the basic characteristics of “urban- 
ism as a way of life” to population size, 
density, and heterogeneity of population.” 
Further exploration of the relation between 
differences in social organization and popu- 
lation factors are indicated and may add to 
both demographic and sociological knowl- 
edge: differences in urbanism as a way of 
life in Asian and Western cities offer one 
such area of research. 

Moore stresses functional theory in soci- 
ology as most relevant to demography and 
envisages population as an “endogenous 
variable” in the analysis of the social sys- 


“Maurice Halbwachs, Morphologie sociale 
(Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1946); Emile 
Durkheim, “Morphologie sociale,” Z’Anneé soci- 
ologique, IL (1897-98), 520-21. 


“Louis Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way of Life,” in 
Community Life and Social Policy (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1956). ` 
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tem.!ë Population phenomena, like other a ‘methods, including special demographic 


human relations, may be considered from 


the standpoint of its “structural suitability” _ 


to specific societies, or in general terms. 
Population may also be considered in rela- 
tion to various social functions such as rites 
of passage or the maintenance of a system 
of stratification. Moore takes the position 
that the functional approach in sociology 
“explicitly brings demographic variables in- 
to the scheme of sociological theory.” He 
also leaves room, however, for the relating 
of demographic to sociological phenomena 
by means of other approaches in sociology 
including “the ‘relativistic’ position that 
emphasizes ‘cultural’ differences and at- 
tempts to establish detailed connections be- 
tween structural elements in particular social 
systems and the demographic characteristics 
of such systems.”’ Moore sees much to be 
gained from the interrelating of demograph- 
ic to sociological variables in increasing un- 
derstanding of both. 

Sociology also has much to gain from de- 
mography in a methodological way. Demog- 
raphy, compared with other branches of 
sociology, has harder, that is, quantitative, 
data with which to work and more rigorous 


% Wilbert E. Moore, “Sociology and Demog- 
raphy,” chap. xxxiii, in Hauser and Duncan, of. cit. 


techniques, in addition to general statistical 
methods for the analysis of data. Demogra- 
phers, although they make up a relatively 
small proportion of all sociologists, comprise 
a much larger proportion of sociologists 
trained in quantitative research. Sociology 
stands to gain from closer relations with 
demographic research not only in the ac- 
ceptance and adapting of demographic re- 
search methods to other sociological uses but 
also in the utilization of demographic varia- 
bles as benchmarks against which to achieve 
better metrics of sociological phenomena. In 
using demographic data as independent vari- 
ables, the sociologist has at least one set of 
variables with, generally, relatively high 
validity, reliability, and precision. Working 
with demographic phenomena thus enables 
the sociologist to avoid the frustration he 
all too frequently encounters when neither 
his independent nor his dependent variables 
are sufficiently well measured to permit the 
observation of possible relationships. In hav- 
ing population data as independent varia- 
bles, he is in a position to experiment to 
obtain metrics for his dependent variables 
with some basis for evaluating his success. 
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ABSTRACT 


Research has shown an inverse relationship between enthusiasm for television-watching and social class. 
In pursuit of the hypothesis that a normative factor constitutes a partial explanation for this pattern, sev- 
eral techniques for judging normativeness are discussed and discarded for an indirect method. The extent 
to which autistic perception occurs in respect to the behavior of positive reference groups indicates a mild 
taboo in the middle class but not in the working class. A standardized measure of autism in social percep- 
tion also suggests variation in rank order of relevance to television-watching of different reference-group 


categories among different social roles. 


Sociological theory, it is widely agreed, 
must include provision for the action of a 
normative component as part of the ex- 
planation or prediction of many kinds of 
behavior. The usual road to the discovery 
of a cultural norm is through the testimony 
of informant or respondent or by observ- 
ing the relevant sanctions.? Under certain 
conditions, however, neither of these direct 
approaches is satisfactory. If the norma- 
tive component is a markedly small one, 
testimony is often not revealing; the nor- 
mative ingredient is likely to be pushed 
out of mind by other explanations or by 
permissiveness toward variation in behavior 
from group to group or person to person. 
The difficulty in observing sanctions is that 
a social context is required. But much be- 
havior is essentially individual or “private” 
in nature. There is no interaction immedi- 
ately involved, hence no sanctions to be 
observed. 

Both limitations usually apply to re- 
search on the mass media: the normative 
component is small, and the social con- 
text minimal. Such is the case with home 
television-watching. Our point of departure 
in this paper is difference in television- 

+A revised version of a report submitted to the 
president, Educational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter, Ann Arbor, Michigan, March, 1957. We are in- 


debted to Robert A. Feldmesser, Albert D. Ullman, 
and Elihu Katz for critical comments. 

Robin M. Williams, Jr, Amerigan Society: A 
Sociological Interpretation (New York: A. A. 
Knopf, 1951), p. 25. 


watching between contrasted groups. After 
discussing several indirect approaches, none 
entirely suitable, we present a method of 
testing the relative strength of the norma- 
tive component in each group with data 
which are easy to gather in social surveys. 

An empirical difference in television au- 
dience behavior—A survey conducted in 
the Greater Boston area in the spring of 
19568 elicited information about social- 
class differences in behavior and attitude 
toward television. Variations in the esti- 
mated amount of time spent per “average 
weekday evening after 6 P.M.” are pro- 
nounced, For instance, 54 per cent of the 
respondents in homes where rent is less 
than $50 per month watch four hours or 
more, while only 23 per cent watch that 
much when the rent is $110 and more. 
Similar relationships appeared in answers 
to the question: 


Would you say you get a small amount of 
pleasure out of TV, a medium amount, or a 
great deal of pleasure out of it? 


3 The gathering of data was facilitated by grants 
from Boston University, Tufts University, and the 
Educational Television and Radio Center, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. The sample of households was 
drawn randomly from within two types of census 
tracts, those with particularly high- and those with 
particularly low-status residents. Student inter- 
viewers were asked to interview only persons over 
twenty-one and an equal number of men and 
women. Of the 623 households selected for inter- 
view, 519 were completed, giving a refusal and 
“breakoff” rate of 17 per cent. 
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and to the question: 


What part of your spare time is spent watch- 
ing TV... all of your time, most of your time, 
about half your time, or a very small part of 
your time? 


The same pattern was found in a dif- 
ferent area of Boston two years later. We 
again used several measures for the two 
variables—-social class and liking for tele- 
vision. Results in studies conducted in other 
places and for other years vary somewhat, 
but the bulk of evidence supports the gen- 
eralization made by Coffin in 1955 that 
“., , the less privileged groups spend more 
time in viewing, hold more favorable opin- 
ions, and show greater effects of TV in their 
lives.’4 

Tt is most convenient to present our find- 
ings in terms of the self-designated position 
of the respondents in “middle class” or 
“working class,” 47 and 42 per cent, re- 
spectively, of the sample. For the remainder 
of the discussion we shall also refer in gen- 
eral to the class difference in television- 
watching as a difference between middle 
and working classes. 

Types of explanations-——A number of 
different explanations serve to interpret this 
pattern. One of the most frequently found 
involves an antecedent experience typical 
of one group but not of the other. Thus 
higher education, assumed to prepare for 
an active and creative recreational life, is 

* Thomas E. Coffin, “Television’s Impact on So- 
ciety,” American Psychologist, X (1955), 630-41. 
The complete sentence written by Coffin reads as 
follows: “Higher socio-economic groups are more 
likely to own sets (probably due to financial rea- 
sons), but the less privileged groups spend . . . etc.” 
A recently published study of television ownership 
based on census-tract statistics for 34 American 
cities revealed that in 1950 increasing income was 
associated with an increased percentage of owner- 
ship, only up to a certain Jevel of income, After 
median income levels of $6,487 and $7,676 (for two 
groups of cities, the first with both local and out- 
side TV coverage and the second with local cover- 
age only) were reached, increasing income was as- 
sociated with declining percentage ownership (see 
Thomas F. Dernburg, “Consumer Responses to 
Innovation: Television,” in Studies in Household 
Economic Behavior [New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1958], pp. 3-49). 
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more frequently found among middle-class 
than among working-class respondents. An 
ecological interpretation would cite the 
smaller size of working-class homes and the 
likelihood that if one member of the family 
wants to watch television, the other mem- 
bers must also. An economic explanation 
is also possible: as recreation, television- 
watching is inexpensive; “economic” con- 
siderations therefore cause working-class 
people, who have less disposable income, to 
stay at home with television in preference 
to costly recreational activities. And so on. 
Other types of explanatory hypotheses will 
doubtless occur to the reader. Our concern 
here, however, is with the possibility of a 
normative explanation. Is it valid to think 
of television-watching as invested with 
normative content, that is, as an “end in 
itself,” or of its avoidance as undesirabl 

in itself? 


If a direct test of normativeness is pre- 
cluded, an indirect one is needed. The em- 
pirical pattern itself is suggestive, as we 
know from the J-curve studies. But it is no 
more than suggestive, since there are many 
examples of lack of correspondence between 
social norms and behavior even where the 
norms clearly apply. Non-correspondence 
probably occurs most frequently in respect 
to certain types of legal norms, such as 
“blue” laws or laws used to achieve large- 
scale social reform. But it also occurs in re- 
lation to those formally codified. For in- 
stance, behavior in our society is frequently 
out of joint with religious precepts. The in- 
formation about sexual behavior presented 
by Kinsey and associates affords further ex- 
amples of “normative malintegration.’”® 

In breakdown analysis researchers some- 
times assume that the residual variation re- 
maining after other explanations have been 
shown to be valid can be attributed to a 
normative factor. The assumption should 
usually not be made, particularly in regard 
to class differences, because there is an al- 


5In the sense described in Ronald Freedman 
et al., Principles of Sociology (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1952, 1956), pp. 170 ff. 
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most infinite number of ways in which 
typical experiences and conditions vary be- 
tween the social classes. Unexplained varia- 
tion may well be due not to a differentially 
distributed norm but to something not yet 
measured or even imagined by the analyst. 
Furthermore, it is sometimes important to 
know whether a differential valuation from 
group to group is involved even if all the 
concrete variation can be reduced by social, 
ecological, etc., explanations; or if no varia- 
tion is observed in the first place. 

It is possible to evaluate the normative 
significance of a behavior pattern by com- 
paring it with the culture of the relevant 
social group or subgroup, the criterion being 
compatibility or congruence of meaning.® 
For instance, we can describe TV-watching 
as predominantly entertainment’ and com- 
pare it with more general social-class values. 
It seems more congruous with the present 
orientation® and the value given to immedi- 
ate gratification® in the lower or working 
class than with the time orientation and 


®In Sorokin’s terminology, the extent to which 
logico-meaningful integration is achieved (Pitirim 
A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics [New 
York: American Book Co., 1937], Vol. I, chap. 1, 
“Forms and Problems of Culture Integration and 
Methods of Their Study,” pp. 3-53). See also Max 
Weber’s The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1930). 


7 Monitoring studies have shown that at least 75 
per cent of all programs can be classed as enter- 
tainment rather than information or orientation. 
Correspondingly, most viewers are clearly inter- 
ested in television “for entertainment.” See Rolf B. 
Meyersohn, “Social Research in Television,” in 
Bernard Rosenberg and David Manning White, 
Mass Culture: The Popular Arts in America (Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957), pp. 345-57; see also 
Saxon Graham, “Cultural Compatibility in the 
Adoption of Television,” Social Forces, XXXIII 
(1954), 166-70. Graham characterizes the proper- 
ties of television-watching as recreation-oriented, 
passive-receptive, and mentally undemanding, simi- 
Jar in these respects to radio-listening, motion-pic- 
ture attendance, spectator sports, automobile driv- 
ing, and “just sitting.” 

8 Florence R. Kluckhohn, “Dominant and Sub- 
stitute Cultural Profiles of Cultural Orientation: 
Their Significance for Social Stratification,” Social 
Forces, XXTIT (1950), 376-93. 
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ideal of deferred gratification of the middle 
class.?° 

However, the strictly cultural approach, 
like the assumption that behavior always 
reflects a cultural norm, while suggestive, is 
not sufficient to the task. Its most important 
drawback lies in the fact that a pattern of 
behavior can serve latent functions and thus 
eventually become a part of a cultural sys- 
tem, even though, in a formal sense, it does 
not seem to fit in with it. One of the great 
theoretical contributions of Karl Marx was 
to show how patterns emerge in the devel- 
opment of a social system which, in the be- 
ginning, are culturally alien. 

Still another indirect way to assess a norm 
involves the demonstration of public aware- 
ness of TV-watching as proper to a par- 
ticular status. If, for instance, enthusiasm 
for TV-watching were widely recognized 
as a phenomenon approved by the lower 
class, a corollary might be the opposite norm 
in the other social classes. An open-end ques- 
tion was presented to the respondents at the 
beginning of the interview: “Very little is 
known about who likes TV and who doesn’t. 
What kinds of people would you say like 
TV most?” Twelve per cent of the sample 
replied in terms of social level, almost all 
involving “the poor class,” “ordinary peo- 
ple,” “the average working person,” “peo- 
ple without too much money,” etc. Check- 
list questions on a printed card presented 
after the open-end question gave the results 
in Table 1. Of course, the respondent’s own 
economic and educational level and feelings 
about television-watching affected his an- ` 
swer, but not sufficiently to change the gen- 
erality of the image of the television fan as 
poor and relatively uneducated. 

All this suggests that liking TV has be- 


° Louis Schneider and Sverre Lysgaard, “The De- 
ferred Gratification Pattern: A Preliminary Study,” 
American Sociological Review, XVIII (1953), 142+ 
49. 

1 Graham, op. cit., reports a study of set-owner- 
ship in which “comparison of the accepting and 
rejecting groups shows that the culture patterns of 
the acceptors coincided with that behavior required 
for use of television while the patterns of rejectors 
diverged” (pp. 167-68). 
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come symboli¢ of low social status. If so, 
the way is open to the hypothesis that there 
is a stigma attached to it and that some 
middle- and upper-class persons, perhaps 
those who are sensitive about their social 
standing, do not watch TV with enthusiasm, 
in part because they think lower-status peo- 
ple do so. On the other hand, it is also pos- 
sible that the class-typing of enthusiasm for 
television-watching does net involve an 
invidious distinction. Perhaps there is, in- 
stead, general admiration for the lower-class 
ability to relax and be entertained. So this 
approach does not convince either. Let us 
seek then, a more satisfactory method for 
assessing normativeness. 

Autism in social perception as a measure 
of normative strength-——Working hypothe- 
ses developed in the initial stages of our 
research were (1) behavior involving grati- 
fication but subject to cultural taboos is 
likely to lead to addiction; (2) there is a 
taboo against television-viewing in the mid- 
dle class but not in the working class; (3) 
television addicts would therefore be found 
predominantly among middle-class persons 
who are constant viewers. Unfortunately, 
we were unable to construct a suitable meas- 
ure of addiction. Partly for this reason, we 
turned our attention to a frequent epiphe- 
nomenon: the tendency of an individual to 
think in such fashion as to minimize his own 
awareness of his deviant behavior and to 
dwell on those portions of his behavior 
which conform to the norms. 

We thus come to the rationale for our 
method of testing for a normative compo- 
nent. We agree that the operation of a 
sanction is an unexceptionable criterion for 
asserting the existence of a norm. Here, 
however, the sanction can usually operate 
only through a psychological process. As 
noted above, in the kind of behavior in 
which the normative component is large, 
sanctions can be observed, inferred from 
testimony, or even codified. But television- 


watching is defined as a matter of taste. 


rather than morals. Also, TV-watching, like 
voting in elections, is felt to be essentially 


` 
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a private affair. Social pressure is nonethe- 
less present. 

The central hypothesis of our method is 
this proposition: the extent of autism con- 
stitutes a measure of the strength of the 
sanctions. As to television-viewing, if such 
behavior is taboo in the middle class, it 
should lead to autism to a greater extent 
there than in the working class. As a meas- 
ure of autism, we have used the perception™ 
of the behavior of people who form positive 
reference groups for the respondents. 

The identification of positive reference 


TABLE 1 


IMAGES OF THE TV FAN: SOCIAL LEVEL* 
(N=519) 
Per Cent 


People who can just barely afford to buy a 
TV SEEE a Masten Soisinateenda tat te ae See ea 


Persons in comfortable circumstances. ..... 25 
Persons very well off economically........ 1 
Dont KNOW sus cettewsgekevinedas bene a8 25 
99 

Grade-school-educated people............ 29 
High-school-educated people...........-. 25 
College-educated people................. 6 
Dom CRN! ernan eraann aaea a ia 40 
100 


* The question was: Which of the following groups would 
you say most enjoy watching TV?” 


groups.—In Table 2 are shown the re- 
sponses given by the sample as a whole to 
some additional questions. These responses 
not only contribute to our knowledge of the 
public imaget? of the TV fan but, as indi- 
cated above, serve to reveal patterns of au- 
tistic perception. In view of the appreciation 
of sociability and personal contentment in 
American culture, the reference groups “so- 

2 We are indebted to Bernard R. Berelson, Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld, and William N. McPhee, the authors 
of Voting (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1954), for many of the ideas which follow. The 
chapters on social and political perception, pp. 77— 
87, 215—33, were especially helpful. 

“The most enthusiastic television viewer in this 
sample is therefore a lower-class woman who is un- 
sociable and happy. The strength of this “public 
image” is somewhat debatable, however, because 
of the extent to which we used a forced choice in 
gathering the responses, 
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ciable people” and “happy people” might be 
applied to the entire sample. We felt this 
to be a moot point, though, and so our analy- 
sis. Our analysis of the perception of the 
relationship between enthusiasm for TV and 
sociability was confined to data from re- 
spondents who designated themselves as 
having “. . . more friends . . . than most 
people” (31 per cent of the sample of 519). 
Similarly, analysis of the perception of the 
relationship between enthusiasm for TV and 
personal happiness was confined to respond- 
ents who reported themselves as “. . . enjoy- 
ing life more than most people. . .” (42 per 
cent of the sample). We also considered 
others of the respondent’s own sex as a ref- 
erence group. Unfortunately, we neglected 
to include what we now know was the 
proper question on class in our study design, 
and thus we cannot use social class itself as 
a reference category. 

The measurement of the extent of autism. 
—lIn order to develop a measure of the tend- 
ency of the two social classes to engage in 
the presumed autism, it is necessary to have 
an index of motivation to watch television, 
as it varies from respondent to respondent 
among the 490 set-owners in the sample. 
This was done with the use of a “fan index” 
composed of dichotomized responses to the 
three questions listed above, hours spent 
viewing, amount of satisfaction reportedly 
gained thereby, and proportion of spare 
time devoted to it.18 

In the next step we divided respondents 
from the two self-identified social classes 
into two subgroups: those more favorable 
to television-watching and those less so. 
Data on their perception of the connection 
between enthusiasm for television and the 
positive reference category of sociability are 
shown in Table 3. 

We then defined the extent of autism for 
each social class as the variation in fre- 
quency of choice of the reference group 
which can be attributed to the respondent’s 
own orientation to television-watching. Ac- 
cording to the hypothesis, middle-class per- 


£ Responses to these items constituted a restricted 
latent distance scale with a reproducibility of 0.93. 
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sons should engage in more autistic percep- 
tion than those in the working class; that is, 
middle-class respondents who are more en- 
thusiastic about TV-viewing are apt to feel 
guilt because of the taboo on viewing. One 
way of dealing with this internal pressure is 
to “pull” the positive reference group to- 
ward behavior which corresponds more 
closely with their own inclinations. On the 
other hand, middle-class respondents who 
feel less enthusiastic also reinforce their 
own inclinations, but do so by “pushing” the 


TABLE 2 
IMAGES OF THE TV FAN: PERSONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 
(N=519) 
Per Cent 
Sex:* 
Women........sccceeeens 57 
Meni is ein eetesis baw es 18 
Don’t know.............. 25 
100 
Sociability:} 
People with few friends.... 57 
People with many friends.. 23 
Don’t know.............. 20 
100 
Personal happiness:} 
Happy people............ 56 
Unhappy people.......... 17 
Don’t know...........4.. 27 
100 


_  * The question was: Which of the follow- 
ing groups would you say most enjoy watching 


+ The question was: ‘‘Which-of the follow- 
ing kinds of people would you say most enjoy 
watching TY?” 


behavior of the positive reference category, 
“people with many friends,” in the opposite 
direction. In their case the function of the 
autistic process is to reinforce defenses 
against the impulse to violate the taboo. The 
imagined social support strengthens their 
own predispositions.!* 

In all the comparisons made here, the dif- 
ferences in frequency of choice of the refer- 
ence group between the more and the less 

1t Compare generalization, exclusion, and denial 
concepts used to interpret perceptual inaccuracies 
found in the thinking of citizens of Elmira, New 
York, in relation to issues arising during the 1948 
presidential compaign (Berelson eż al., pp. 215~33). 
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enthusiastic are greater among the middle- 
class respondents than among those of the 
working class. In Table 3, for instance, the 
difference for the middle class is 23 per cent 
and for the working class 12 per cent. A 
similar result, 34 per cent as opposed to 16 
per cent, appears when the positive refer- 
ence category is that of “happy people” and 
when the respondent’s own sex is treated as 
the positive reference group (Table 4). 
Such findings lead us to conclude that 
the normative component of television- 
watching—a taboo—was present in the mid- 
dle class to a significantly greater extent 
than in the working class, for this sample 
and for this time period. The result seems 
especially noteworthy because perception 
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A further problem: the relative impor- 
tance of different categories-—The greater 
tendency of midle-class persons to engage in 
autistic perception is apparent in every 
comparison made. But not only does the 
extent of autism vary according to social 
class; it also varies in relation to the nature 
of the reference category. For example, the 
category “happy people” gives rise to more 
variations than “people with many friends.” 
In fact, though, comparisons of percentage 
differences are misleading, because the 
chance for a large variation to occur is max- 
imized when there is little consensus about 
which answer is “correct,” i.e., about the 
actual distribution of enthusiasm for tele- 
vision over the various categories presented 


TABLE 3 
IMAGE OF RELATION BETWEEN ENTHUSIASM FOR TV AND SOCIABILITY 


PERCEIVED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TV FAN 


CHARACTERISTICS OF People with 

(SoctaBLs) Resronpents Many Friends 
Middle class who are: 

More enthusiastic.... 36 

Less enthusiastic... .. 13 
Working class who are: 

More enthusiastic.... 42 

Less enthusiastic..... 30 


in the direction of need fulfilment would 
usually be more expected of persons with 
less educational experience (i.e., working- 
class respondents) than of those with more 
education. The same result as that shown in 
the tables appears, however, when educa- 
tional level itself is used as a measure of 
class status: The more highly educated en- 
gage in relatively more “pulling” and “push- 
ing” of perception than do those with less 
formal education. 

One reservation should be noted: it is 
possible that the reference-group categories 
we have used—“sociable people,” “happy 
people,” and “own sex”—are all generally 
more important in middle-class culture than 
in working-class culture. If so, our results 
can be explained in this way, and the nor- 
mative nature of TV-watching has not been 
demonstrated. 


Total 
People with Don’t (N= 
Few Friends Know 100 per cent) 
53 11 (36) 
69 18 (38) 
45 13 (31) 
42 28 (36) 


as choices.1° That is, the chance for vari- 
ation is greatest for “happy people,” where 
56 per cent of the sample felt that they 
watched television more than unhappy peo- 
ple (Table 2) and smallest for “men” be- 
cause only 18 per cent of the sample felt that 
men watched more than women. 

A device which takes account of varia- 
tions in stimulus ambiguity is the use of a 
standardized index of autism, one which is 
independent of the absolute size of the pro- 

+ However, preliminary results in subsequent re- 
search suggest that working-class respondents en- 
gage in more perceptual distortion—in respect to 
these reference categories—than do. those from the 


middle class, in relation to smoking cigarettes and 
consuming alcoholic beverages. 


138 Compare the finding of research on cognition 
and perception that the variation in response to a 
stimulus is proportionate to the ambiguity or lack 
of structure in the stimulus. 
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portion making a particular choice. Such an 
index is a/(a-+6), where a = proportion 
of more enthusiastic viewers who choose the 
relevant reference group and b = proportion 
of less enthusiastic viewers who choose the 
relevant reference group. The index can 
vary from 0 to 1; a value of 0.5 describes 


a situation in which no autistic perception, 


occurs. Perhaps the reader will also have 
noticed that in Table 4 the degree of autism 
shown by men is greater than for women: 
in percentage differences, the corresponding 
figures for middle-class respondents are 23 
per cent, as opposed to 14 per cent. Using 
the standardized measure described above, 
the difference is much greater: 0.84 for men 
as compared with 0.56 for women. 

Let us, then, present the results of one 
further step. We divided each social class 
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once again by 2, according to the sex of the 
respondent. We are now able to compare the 
extent of autism in each of these four sub- 
groups for each of the three reference cate- 
gories (Table 5). The ranks of the three 
reference-group categories are determined 
by the amount of autism. 

The rank order is quite different within 
each of the four subgroups. Note, for in- 
stance, how “own sex” is a most important 
reference-group category in relation to TV- 
watching for men in the middle class, but 
for none of the other subgroups. It is a re- 
sult, perhaps, of the imperatives of activity 
and autonomous self-expression, central to 
the role of middle-class male, which dis- 
courage television-watching. It also seems 
reasonable that the reference category 


TABLE 4 
IMAGE OF RELATION BETWEEN ENTHUSIASM FOR TV AND SEX 


PERCEIVED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TV Fan 


Total 
CHARACTERISTICS OF Don’t (N= 
RESPONDENT Men Women Know 100 per cent) 
Middle-class men who are: 
More enthusiastic...... 29 56 15 (41) 
Less enthusiastic....... 6 61 33 (70) 
W orking-class men who are: 
More enthusiastic...... 16 63 “21 (56) 
Less enthusiastic....... 18 68 14 (49) 
Middle-class women who are: 
More enthusiastic...... 14 59 27 (70) 
Less enthusiastic....... 22 45 33 (64) 
Working-class women who are: 
More enthusiastic...... 16 64 20 (64) 
Less enthusiastic....... 26 53 21. (47) 
TABLE 5 


RANK ORDER OF REFERENCE-GROUP CATEGORIES IN RELATION TO 
TV ENTHUSIASM BY SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Rank ORDER CHARACTERISTICS OF RESPONDENT 
OF REFERENCE- Middle Class Working Class 
Group CATEGORY Male Female Male Female 
I Ownsex (0.84)* Happy (0.74) Sociable (0.62) Happy (0.62) 
people people people 
II Sociable (0.76) Sociable (0.71) Happy (0.55)  Ownsex (0.55) 
people people people 
III Happy (0.65) Own sex (0.56) Ownsex (0.47) Sociable (0.48) 
people people 


* Numbers in parentheses referto the index a/(a -+ b) described in the text and constituting a measure of autism in social per- 
ception. Each index is based on two subgroups, the N’s of which vary from 12 to 70. The average size of the 24 subgroups used to 


drive the 12 indexes in the table is 33. 
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“happy people” is important for women: 
personal happiness ranks high as a goal for 
American women. The differences in degree 
of autism found within the working-class 
groups are not large, but the patterns are 
also suggestive. It is especially intriguing 
to see that the reference category “people 
with many friends” appears most relevant 
of the three to TV-watching among work- 
ing-class men, but least important to women. 
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Assuming that engaging in sociable activi- 
ties is equally attractive to both sexes, the 
difference may be related to the probability. 
that television-watching interferes with 
friendly visiting more for working-class men 
than it does for working class women, for 
the social activity of working-class men 
takes place to a greater extent outside the 
home. 
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RURAL-URBAN AND STATUS DIFFERENCES 
IN INTERPERSONAL CONTACTS? 


ALBERT J. REISS, JR. 


ABSTRACT 


In a pilot study to test differences in types of personal contacts among urban, rural-non-farm, and 
rural-farm residents of high and low status, the time-budget was used as a means of gathering data. 
There are no significant differences of status in types of interpersonal contact or time spent in contact 
which are independent of residential settings. Among the residential groups, classified by contacts, sig- 
nificant differences in exposure to mass media, secondary-group situations, time spent at work and in iso- 
lation were found. Urban males spent a greater average time in primary contacts than rural-non-farm or 
rural-farm males, but this was due largely to differences in primary contacts at work. Urban and rural- 
non-farm males are more likely to have a greater mean amount of impersonal contact in their workday 


than are rural-farm males. 


Sociologists customarily describe the ideal 
type of personal contacts in cities as anony- 
mous, segmental, and impersonal and con- 
trast them with the intimate and personal 
type in rural areas? A large number of 
studies offer general support for this descrip- 
tion, but most give data for only a rural or 
an urban setting. Comparisons. between the 
two settings are therefore made by inferring 
the characteristics for one of them. 

This paper reports the results of a pilot 
study to test several hypotheses about dif- 
ferences in types of interpersonal contacts 
among urban, rural—non-farm and rural- 
farm residents, the time-budget being used 


1 Financial support from the Institute of Research 
in the Social Sciences of Vanderbilt University and 
the assistance of A. Lewis Rhodes in gathering data 
and in statistical computations are gratefully ac- 
knowledged. 

In this paper the now fashionable term interper- 
sonal is used interchangeably with the more accept- 
able personal, which seems to cover the ground 
quite adequately. 


2 The statement by Georg Simmel generally serves 
as a prototype; cf. his “The Metropolis and Mental 
Life,” trans. in Kurt H. Wolff, The Sociology of 
Georg Simmel (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950). 


3For a fairly complete summary of the early 
literature see P. A. Sorokin and C. C. Zimmerman, 
Principles of Rural-urban Sociology (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1929), and P. A. Sorokin and 
Clarence Q. Berger, Time-Budgets of Human Be- 
havior (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1938), 


in gathering data. Sorokin and Zimmerman, 
who provide the most precise statement of 
supposed differences in the quality and 
quantity of social contact or interaction of 
rural and urban residents,* state a single 
hypothesis as to quantitative aspects: “the 
number of contacts per individual in a given 
unit of time is greater in urban than rural 
life.” Qualitative differences are described 
in five hypotheses: 


1. The area of the contact system of a mem- 
ber of a rural community, as well as that of the 
rural community as a whole, is spatially more 
narrow and limited than the area of a member 
of an urban community and of the urban com- 
munity as a whole. 

2... . Face to face relations occupy a less 
[sic] proportion of the whole interaction system 
of an urbanite than of a rural individual. 

3. ... The interaction system of an urbanite 
is woven, to a greater proportion than in the 
case of a rural individual, out of impersonal and 
to a less degree out of personal relations. 

4. ...In the totality of relations which com- 
pose the network of the interaction system of an 
urban individual, the part composed of casual, 
superficial and short-lived relations, in contrast 
to permanent, strong, and durable relations, 
occupies a much more conspicuous place than 
in the interaction system of a rural dweller. 

5... . The relations are more flexible, less 
durable, and more impersonal; the whole net- 


$ Sorokin and Zimmerman, op. cit., pp. 48~58, 49, 
51-54. 
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work of this system of interaction is to be 
marked by greater complexity, greater plas- 
ticity, differentiation, manifoldness, and, at the 
same time by greater superficiality, “standard- 
ization,” and mechanization than the network 
of the interaction system of a rural dweller. 


The data from this pilot study permit 
only a partial test of the first four hypothe- 
ses. A sixth hypothesis, which follows from 
several of the postulates underlying these 
hypotheses, is also tested. Since agricultural 
work ‘is less often organized on the basis of 
personal contacts than is non-agricultural 
and since in rural areas contacts are rela- 
tively fewer in frequency than in non-rural, 
the rural person is expected to spend a 
greater part of his time in isolation. 

A growing body of evidence shows that 
the quantity and quality of social interac- 
tion is a function of socio-economic status, 
as well as of residential location. The major 
hypothesis advanced in sociological litera- 
ture is that the amount of impersonal con- 
tact varies directly with socio-economic sta- 
tus. A corollary is that formal group par- 
ticipation varies more or less directly with 
socio-economic status, while informal varies 
inversely among the urban® This paper also 
examines status, within each residential 
category, as a further test of the hypotheses. 


Residents of high and low socio-economic 
status classified as rural-farm (RF), rural- 
non-farm (RNF), and urban residential, 
comprise the six populations.® They were not 


ë Among the most recent representative urban 
studies in this area, pertinent are Morris Axelrod, 
“Urban Structure and Urban Participation,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, XXI (February, 1956), 
13-18, and Wendell Bell and Maryanne T. Force, 
“Urban Neighborhood Types and Participation in 
Formal Associations,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XXI (February, 1956), 25-34. This relation- 
ship, commonly observed in urban areas, is not 
always verified in rural community studies; for 
example: “The white-collar groups had the highest 
scores for all three types of participation, although 
their superiority was less marked for informal than 
for formal and semiformal participation” (Otis 
Dudley Duncan and Jay W. Artis, Social Stratifi- 
cation in a Pennsylvania Rural Community [Penn- 
sylvania State College School of Agriculture, AES 
Bull. 543 (1951) ], p. 38). 
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selected by uniform sampling criteria. 

The urban population of the Nashville, 
Tennessee, Standard Metropolitan Area 
(SMA) was classified into white-collar and 
manual-worker census tracts and four white- 
collar and three manual-worker tracts were 
randomly selected. A 25 per cent random 
sample of dwelling units was selected in each 
of these tracts and a respondent twenty 
years old and over was interviewed. The 
RNF and RF respondents were selected 
from a county south of the Nashville SMA. 
Two village communities located at maxi- 
mum distance from the city center were se- 
lected, the rural area within a four-mile ra- 
dius of them, and the major traffic artery 
from the central city to the areas. A re- 
spondent twenty years old or over in every 
fourth dwelling unit with a male head of 
household was then interviewed. The place 
of work of RNF respondents was not held 
constant. Some worked in the SMA, while 
others were employed in the villages or in 
rural locations, such as motel and dam sites, 
and so on. The population for which com- 
parisons are made is white married males, 
age twenty to sixty-five, with a regular full- 
time job. These criteria were imposed to 
eliminate known sources of variation by sex, 
marital status, age, and employment status. 

Time-budgets.—The allocation of an in- 
dividual’s time during a single day was 
chosen as the measure of the amount and 
kind of personal contact. A budget of time 
was obtained for the nearest previous work- 
day and the last full day off. This paper re- 
ports the data for only the workday. 

The time-budget opened with the state- 
ment: “Now, we would like to know how 
you spent your time yesterday. We want to 
know just how much time you spent doing 
different things during the day and whom 


€ Among urban and RNF males, professional, 
technical, and kindred workers; proprietors, man- 
agers, and officials; sales wokers; and clerical and 
kindred workers are the white-collar, non-agricul- 
tural occupations designated as “high status.” All 
other occupations are “low status.” Among RF 
males, all farm proprietors and managers are desig- 
nated “high status”; all tenants, sharecroppers, and 
laborers “low status.” 
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you spent it with. Suppose we begin with the 
time you got up yesterday: what time did 
you get up?” This was followed by, “What 
did you do when you first got up? Did you 
spend the time with anyone, or were you 
more or less alone? Whom were you with? 
and, how close are they to you?” Each new 
activity or block of time was similarly ex- 
plored until the person said he went to sleep. 
Interviewers were specifically instructed to 
get the information so that it could be coded 
into one of the following mutually exclusive 
categories: 


1. Intimate kinship, such as nuclear family 
members and extended kin members. 

2. Close intimate friends, friends defined as 
“very close,” “my best friend,” etc. 

3. Close associate or client, a close friend de- 
riving from a work context, whether or not 
actually seen at work. 

4. Good friend, a friend defined as “close,” 
“just a good friend,” etc. 

5. Distant associate or casual acquaintance, 
either a fellow worker who is not defined as 
a friend or a person with whom one has a 
“speaking acquaintance.” 

6. Cordial recognition, defined as a person 
whom one recognizes in address, or “just 
someone to whom I say, ‘hello.’ ” 

7. Pure client, defined as a person whom one 
doesn’t know personally, but one with whom 
contact is made, or with whom interaction 
takes place in a client relationship. 


For analytical purposes, Nos. 1—4 are de- 
fined as “primary contacts”; Nos. 5-7 as 
“secondary contacts”; Nos. 6 and 7 as “im- 
personal contacts.” As the total time awake 
was obtained, most persons also had some 
time with “no personal contact.” 

Part of the daily activity was also allo- 
cated to one of three contexts: time spent 
at work on a job; time spent in exposure to 
mass media; and time spent where second- 
ary contacts are probable. Persons need not 
have experienced any personal contact to be 
coded active in that situation. Classification 
into these three situations is independent of 
the classification for interpersonal contacts. 
The same period of time, therefore, may be 
coded in both the contact and ‘the situation 
class. 
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There are, of course, many problems of 
classification in allocating time to social 
situations and types of contact. Several 
types of contact may occur at a single time, 
for example, or the situation may include 
more than one type of activity. This prob- 
lem was met by asking each respondent to 
allocate the time among the various types 
of persons with whom contemporaneous con- 
tact was made. It is clear from the time- 
budgets that urban dwellers spend more 
time in situations with more than one type 
of contact than do rural dwellers; the cri- 
terion adopted here masks this difference. 
Similarly, social contact among persons with 
whom the most intimate relationships are 
maintained may vary from mingling to 
copulation. In a strict sense, this study 
simply allocates daily contact time to per- 
sons with whom one has a particular quali- 
tative relationship and to types of social 
situations, given certain structural charac- 
teristics. The quality and content of the 
interaction are not usually known." 

The time at which a time-budget is ob- 
tained affects the allocation of daily time. 
Seasonal and weekly differences in work in- 
fluence both the amount of time spent at it, 
the situation, and the kind of daily contacts. 
The allocation of time also varies for indi- 
vidual households, owing to such circum- 
stances as the temporary presence of guests 
or the temporary absence of a member. Such 


T The conclusions of this study are limited by the 
selection of the particular population and by the 
criteria of allocating time among types of contact 
and types of situations. Alternative measures of 
contact or measures of interaction might easily 
result in different conclusions. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, that one knew the total number of persons seen 
(or met) during a day; urban persons probably 
have more such contacts in a day. Or suppose that 
the urban person works with a close friend more 
often than does a rural person; this does not pre- 
clude his also having a Jarge number of indirect 
social contacts at work or contacts with persons he 
never even sees. While not all forms of social con- 
tact which are said to discriminate among persons 
in different environments are analyzed here, it 
should be clear that concepts like impersonal and 
personal contacts or indirect and direct contacts 
permit meaningful comparisons only if their oper- 
ational referents are specified. 
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shifts in the daily round cannot be consid- 
ered atypical and deserve analysis in them- 
selves. They are not controlled in this study, 
except insofar as the interviewing of all 
urban respondents in April or May and of 
all RNF and RF respondents in May or in 
July allows gross seasonal variations. 

Structural characteristics of the society 
likewise affect the social allocation of time. 
Age, sex, marital and occupational status 
are roughly controlled in this study either 
by selection of respondents or by statistical 
procedure. Others, such as the size of the 
family, the presence of preschool children, 
religious affiliation, the availability of mass 
media, and type of work are not controlled. 
A partial listing of some forty structural 
correlates of time-allocation was made for 
this study. Obviously, it would take simul- 
taneous study of a very large population of 
respondents to control variation from all 
these sources. 

Testing procedures-—The time-budget 
was recorded in minutes for the waking 
hours of the day. Respondents erred some- 
times in the allocation of minutes spent in a 
particular activity or relationship, since each 
was asked to recall the previous day. The 
etror is readily apparent in their frequent 
“rounding” of numbers of minutes to figures 
ending in 0 and 5. The allocation of time is 
perhaps more reliable for activities repre- 
sented in the “daily round” than for others. 
Pretests showed that the procedure of hav- 
ing respondents “follow the clock” with 
their report of daily activity provides a more 
reliable estimate of time than is obtained if 
the respondent is simply asked to “recall 
his day.” 

The mean and standard deviation were 
chosen as the measures of central tendency 
and dispersion for each group, and the null 
hypothesis of differences in means and vari- 
ances was tested. The comparison of vari- 
ances of rural and urban residential con- 
texts is open to question on the grounds that 
one might logically expect greater variation 
within urban than rural contexts, since the 
urban is more heterogeneous in occupational 
composition. Ideally, occupational composi- 
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tion should be more satisfactorily controlled 
in comparisons than it is in this study, but 


_ our sample size does not permit a more de- 


tailed occupational classification. The dif- 
ference between means was tested by the 
conventional T-test, which assumes that 
the populations do not differ significantly 
with respect to their variances. When the 
variances differed significantly, unless 4 
was equal to mg, the standard error of the 
difference between means was calculated by 
using the estimates of the two population 
variances rather than a common estimate 
of the population variances. A two-tailed 
test of significance was used only when di- 
rection was not predicted. 

There are 225 comparisons of types of 
interpersonal contact and contact situation 
for high- and low-status urban RNF and 
RF categories in Tables 2 and 4 involving 
tests of significance for proportions, for 
means, and for variances. For purposes of 
testing the hypotheses in this study, how- 
ever, attention is directed to the pattern of 
significant differences among the compari- 
sons by residence and status for a type of 
interpersonal contact or contact situation 
rather than on each significant comparison. 

Tables 1-4 in this paper provide data and 
statistical tests for fifteen residential area- 
status group comparisons, but the tests of 
particular hypotheses do not refer to all 
comparisons. Zero-order comparisons of 
either status or residential categories with 
respect to type of interpersonal contact or 
situation can be made by recombining in- 
formation in the tables. 

The present study relies solely on a cross- 
section comparison to test the hypotheses, 
and historical inferences, therefore, should 
be drawn only with extreme caution. Con- 
clusions from a comparison of an urban 
community of today with an ideal typical 
description of a rural or urban community 
of a century ago may be highly misleading. 
Differences in personal contacts among ur- 
banites of one hundred years ago and today 
could be greater, in fact, than the difference 
between resitlents of rural and urban areas 
at either time, for variation over time in 
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some types of contact may be greater than 
that between categories at a particular time. 

Sorokin and Zimmerman’s first hypothe- 
sis states that the urban individual and the 
urban area have a more extensive spatial 
contact system than do rural persons and 
rural areas. The distance between workplace 
and residence is one rough measure, assum- 
ing that the greater the distance between the 
two, the greater the territory over which 
contact obtains. Using this rough measure 
of spatial contact, the three residential set- 
tings are ranked thus: RNF, urban, and 
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often a telephone and a daily newspaper. 
Every male, therefore, was potentially ex- 
posed to the mass media. The data show a 
higher proportion of urban than of RNF or 
RF males exposed to mass-media situations, 
irrespective of status. Mean exposure time 
was significantly greater for urban males 
than for RF males or RNF males of low 
status. But there are no significant differ- 
ences by status either in the proportion of 
males who spend some time in daily contact 
with mass media or in mean amount of còn- 
tact with media within the RNF and RF 


TABLE 1 
PER CENT REPORTING SOME WORKDAY CONTACT OR SITUATIONS, BY RESIDENCE AND STATUS 
Tyre OF INTERPERSONAL CONTACT OR URBAN RNF RF 
CONTACT SITUATION High Low High Low High Low 
No. of caseS....... 0. cc ceeeeceeeeecceee 176 75 27 24 28 21 
Per cent reporting any contact with: 
1. Intimate kinship... .....2........ 97 99 90 100 100 100 
2, Close intimate friend............. 33 39 80 42 36 24 
3, Close associate or client........... 71 59 25 13 14 w 
4. Good friend. ..........c eee ee eee 32 37 30 38 18 10 
5. Distant associate or client......... 43 44 65 38 46 33 
6. Cordial recognition............... 10 12 * 4 4 * 
7. Pure client... ......ccceeeeeeeees 45 33 40 29 4 19 
Per cent reporting workday time in: 
No interpersonal contact.......... 86 81 90 92 82 71 
9. Primary contact (1-4)............. 100 100 100 100 100 100 
10. Secondary contact (5-7)........... 76 68 95 58 50 43 
11. All impersonal contact (6-7)....... 51 41 40 33 7 19 
12. All interpersonal contact (1-7)..... 100 100 100 100 100 100 
13. Total waking time................ 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Per cent of total waking time in: 
14, Job situations.................... 100 100 100 100 100 100 
15. Mass-media situations............ 87 88 55 45 61 53 
16. Secondary situations.............. 95 87 90 79 36 24 


* No time reported for any respondent. 


RF; and the hypothesis is not accepted. It 
seems likely that urban inhabitants may 
have a larger spatial area of contact if all 
modes of communication are mapped in ter- 
ritorial space. If this is true, then we might 
say that city people spread their daily sym- 
bolic contacts but not their direct physical 
contacts over a larger territory than do 
RNF inhabitants. 

If we postulate that contacts with mass 
media are a measure of an extensive spatial 
contact system, we have a second test of the 
hypothesis. Every household in the study 
had either a radio or a television set and 


residence categories (see Tables 1-4). This 
result is consistent with the expectation that 
urban persons would have a greater range 
of contact than rural persons, except that 
RNF males of high status are more like 
urban than rural males in their exposure 
time to mass media. 

Significantly more of the urban and RNF 
than RF males, regardless of status, had 
some exposure to secondary situations (line 
16 in Tables 1 and 2). Urban and RNF 
males, likewise, have a higher mean expo- 
sure and variance in exposure to secondary 
situations than do RF males, but no signifi- 
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cant differences of this kind are found be- 
tween urban and RNF males (line 16, 
Tables 3 and 4). If we postulate that sec- 
ondary contacts are generally spatially more 
diffuse than primary ones—a questionable 
postulate—it appears that non-agricultural 
workers have a more extensive spatial con- 
tact system than do those in agriculture. 
These tests of our first hypothesis suggest 
that residential setting may be less impor- 
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rural individual. There are a number of 
ways to test this second hypothesis, and 
much depends upon the definition of an “in- 
direct interaction system” as part of the - 
total system of social interaction. Sorokin 
and Zimmerman argue, by deduction, that 
the interaction system of an urbanite con- 
sists of a larger network of indirect contacts 
—persons whom onè never sees—than does 
that of the typical rural person; hence the 


TABLE 3 


MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION OF TIME SPENT IN SPECIFIED TYPES OF INTER- 
PERSONAL CONTACT SITUATIONS BY RESIDENCE AND STATUS 





Means (N Minvtes) 








Sranparp Deviations (tin Minutes) 





Type or INTERPERSONAL 
CONTACT OR Urban RNF RF Urban RNF RF 
CONTACT SITUATION S cr A es 
High | Low | High | Low | High | Low | High | Low | High | Low | High | Low 
1. Intimate kinship.......... 322 | 355 | 282 | 285 | 334 | 401 | 125 | 102 | 176 | 158 | 222 | 255 
2. Close intimate friend...... 43 | 35 |117 | 93 | 72| 79) 108| 86 | 134 | 140 | 141 | 195 
3. Close associate or client. ...| 223 | 191 | 54] 21] 33 * | 215 | 224 | 125 | 66 | 109 by 
4, Good friend. ............. 34 | 54; 51| 89) 64 8 | 82 | 114 | 112 | 155 | 173 | 25 
§. Distant associate or client. .| 113 | 134 | 215 | 140 | 155 | 123 | 181 | 193 | 239 | 220 | 204 | 201 
6. Cordial recognition........ 8] 20 * | 27 2 * | 31] 81 * | 120] 11 * 
7. Pure client. ...,.. a.nn 111 | 48 | 87| 53 1 7 | 190 | 117 | 135 | 89 4 

8. No interpersonal contact. ..| 119 | 133 | 181 | 241 | 297 | 311 | 140 | 167 | 168 | 234 | 286 | 291 
9. Primary contact (1-4)...... 622 | 634 | 498 | 485 | 507 | 488 | 256 | 251 | 226 | 266 | 281 | 271 
10. Secondary contact (5-7)....| 233 | 202 | 308 | 222 | 158 | 130 | 225 | 219 | 205 | 222 | 207 | 202 
11. All impersonal contact (6-7)} 120 | 68 | 87] 81 3 7 | 193 | 140 | 135 | 139 | 12] 16 
12, Allinterpersonal contact (1-7)| 855 | 836 | 806 | 707 | 665 | 618 | 156 | 181 | 182 | 244 | 291 | 293 
13. Total time awake.......... 974 | 968 | 985 | 948 | 962 | 928 | 92 | 76| 64] 76| 86] 70 
14. Total time in job situations.| 498 | 491 | 539 | 514 | 641 | 640 | 131 | 77 | 155 | 98 | 138 | 142 

15. Total time in mass media 
situations................. 121 | 125 | 71| 70) 62; 44) 85] 891111 | 87) 65] 53 

16. Total time in secondary situ- 
ations..............0ceeee 367 | 324 | 378 | 269 | 71 | 20 | 197 | 242 | 227 | 259 | 111 | 48 


* No time reported for any respondent. 


tant than occupational situs in determining 
the range of social contact. Men with non- 
agricultural employment, even when they 
reside in village or open country, more often 
are exposed to secondary contact situations 
than are males in agriculture. There are 
probably two main reasons for this: the na- 
ture of their job situations and their move- 
ment to and from places of work. 

Primary social relations are said to be 
involved in a smaller proportion of the total 
interaction system of an urban than of a 





actual face-to-face, or primary, relations of 
an urbanite are a smaller proportion of the 
total interaction system. No data are avail- 
able on the amount of indirect interaction 
contacts, since no satisfactory operational 
definition of them was developed when the 
study was designed. It is difficult to say, for 
example, whether a rural dweller’s indirect 
contact with a state or federal authority is 
greater or less than that of an urban resi- 
dent, in view of agricultural subsidies, flood- 
control programs, and the like. The tests of 
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the hypothesis, therefore, were limited to 
measures based on the actual amount of 
time spent in interaction. 

All the respondents had some primary 
contact on the workday as shown by line 9 
of Tables 1 and 2. This follows from the fact 
that all respondents were married males. 
While all men had some exposure to primary 
contacts during the day, the average urban 
male reported a significantly greater number 
of minutes of primary contact than did the 
average RNF or RF person, regardless of 
status (see Tables 3 and 4). There are no 
significant differences between RNF and 
RF males in total time spent in primary 
contacts. Table 4 also shows that there are 
no significant differences between any of the 
groups in variances in amount of daily pri- 
mary contacts, despite differences in mean 
contact. Urban males, on the whole, exhib- 
ited no greater variability in this respect 
than did the RNF or RF. On the average, 
an urban employed, married male spends 
over 10 hours a day in primary interaction 
as compared with, roughly, 8 hours for the 
low-status RNF.or RF male. Urban males, 
therefore, spend more actual time in pri- 
mary contacts than do the RNF or RF. 
But urban males also spend more time on 
all personal contacts than do the low-status 
RNF and all RF, If one computes a ratio of 
the average time in primary contact to the 
average time in all personal contact (ratio 
of line 9 to line 12 in Table 3) for each 
residence-status group, the ratios for high- 
and low-status groups, respectively, are 0.73 
and 0.76 for urban; 0.62 and 0.68 for RNF, 
and 0.76 and 0.79 for RF males. The differ- 
ences are not particularly large. Certainly, 
the average urban male does not spend con- 
siderably less of his total time in interaction 
in primary contacts than does the average 
rural male. It appears that RNF males 
spend the least part of the total time in 
interaction in primary contacts, but this 
difference cannot be attributed to any single 
type of primary contact. 

The third hypothesis—that the interac- 
tion system of the urban as compared with 
the rural individual is, to a greater degree, 
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made up of imperosnal relations—is a corol- 
lary of hypothesis 2. The types of imperson- 
al relations defined for this study were those 
of cordial recognition and pure-client rela- 
tions. The major finding is that urban and 
RNF males have a higher average amount 
of impersonal contact than do RF males 
(line 11, Tables 3 and 4). Only about one- 
tenth or fewer of the men in any residential 
setting or status group had contacts of cor- 
dial recognition on their workday, as Table 
1 shows. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
there are no sizable significant differences in 
mean duration of contact in cordial relation- 
ships. 

The pure-client relationship, however, is 
clearly not rural. The RF males have pure- 
client contacts much Jess often than do ur- 
ban and RNF males, although the results 
are not statistically significant for all status 
categories (line 7 of Table 2). A separate 
tabulation also shows that no RF male had 
a pure-client relationship on the job, in con- 
trast to at least two-fifths of the high-status 
and one-fifth of the low-status urban and 
RNF males. Urban and RNF males, regard- 
less of status, have a significantly higher 
mean duration of pure-client contacts than 
do RF males (line 7 of Tables 3 and 4). 
The high-status urban male, as expected, 
has the greatest average contact in a client 
role, averaging almost 2 hours a day. This 
average, in fact, is significantly and ap- 
preciably above that of all categories except 
RNF persons of high status. There is also 
a significantly higher variance for pure- 


client contacts for urban and RNF than 


for RF males. High-status urban and RNF 
males, in fact, tend to have significantly 
greater variance in pure-client contacts than 
do the other residence-status groups, al- 
though the comparisons are not always sta- 
tistically significant (line 7 of Tables 3 and 
4). This apparently higher variaince for 
high-status urban and RNF males is prob- 
ably accounted for largely by differences in 
occupational role composition and job con- 
text. Some white-collar jobs—particularly 
professional and sales occupations—require 
almost exclusive contact with clients, while 
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others require little, if any. 

Sorokin and Zimmerman’s fourth hy- 
pothesis also is closely related to the second 
and third hypotheses: that casual, super- 
ficial, and short-lived relationships comprise 
a greater proportion of the total of inter- 
action relations than do the permanent, 
strong, and durable relationships. Lines 1-7 
in all the tables provide comparisons for 
four types of primary and three types of 
secondary relationships which permit a par- 
tial test; they lend only parital support to 
it. RF males may have a somewhat greater 
proportion of their total contact in a pri- 
mary interaction relationship than RNF 
males and perhaps urban males of high 
status, but the differences are small and cer- 
tainly do not warrant a conclusion that the 
hypothesis is sustained. The findings on 
amount of time actually spent in primary 
and secondary situations tend to support the 
hypothesis. Urbanites increase their primary 
contact time over that of their rural counter- 

. parts by having primary contacts at their 
work—-an opportunity usually denied to 
rural males on small farms. Moreover, urban 
males make more personal contacts of the 
distinctly impersonal type—the pure-client 
relationship—than do the rural. These two 
types of relationships, then, are the major 
differentia. Yet, lest these differences be in- 
terpreted out of context, it must be remem- 
bered that the average urban person of high 
status—the extreme type—spends less than 
2 hours a day in a pure-client relationship 


and only about 4 hours in all secondary © 


contacts, while he spends over 10 hours in 
all types of primary interaction. His inter- 
action time, therefore, is spent predominant- 
ly in primary relationships. These two types 
of relationships also appear clearly to reflect 
differences in opportunity for contact at 
work. Both the differences in primary con- 
tact with associates or clients and in the 
secondary pure-client type occur primarily 
at work. Non-agricultural work often pro- 
vides opportunities for both types of contact 
—a primary friendship relation with a fel- 
low or co-worker at the same or adjacent 
status levels and a secondary relationship 
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with a member of the public or a client. 

The final hypothesis is that the RF male 
spends a greater part of his waking time 
without any personal contact, given less 
opportunity for group contact in both work 
and non-work situations. There are no sig- 
nificant residence differences in the percent- 
age of persons who spent some time in iso- 
lation (line 8 of Tables 1 and 2); however, 
RF males spend significantly more time in 
isolation and show greater variance than do 
urban (but not RNF) males, regardless of 
status (line 8, Tables 3 and 4). 

The mean time spent in social isolation 
by the several residence-status groups can 
be expressed as a proportion of the mean 
time awake. These proportions, for high and 
low status, respectively, are 12.2 and 13.6 
for urban, 18.4 and 25.4 for RNF, and 30.9 
and 32.5 for RF males. It is readily seen 
that the average RF employed married male 
spends about a third of his day without any 
personal contact, as compared with only 
one-seventh of the waking time of urban 
employed married males, regardless of sta- 
tus; the RNF proportions are in between. 
It may be true that for single persons the 
urban environment is more conducive to 
living in almost complete isolation from 
social contact, but the typical urban married 
male in this study is less likely to spend part 
of his day isolated from social contact than 
is the typical RF married male. The average 
urban married male has more of primary 
contact and less of isolation than does the 
average married RNF or RF. The variance 
in amount of time spent without personal 
contact also is greater for RF than for urban 
married males. This at least suggests that 
the extremes of isolation (other than with 
intimate kin) are approached more closely 
by the RF than by the urban married male. 

The modern period of Western society is 
often referred to as an age of potential lei- 
sure. This is attributed to the historical 
change in the amount of time spent at work 
by both agricultural and non-agricultural 
workers. The average time spent on the job 
was significantly longer for RF males than 
for RNF or urban males, regardless of status 
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(line 14 of Tables 3 and 4). The average 
agricultural worker spent between 8 and 9 
hours a day at work. The fact that the low- 
est variance for time spent on the job (line 
14, Table 4) occurs for the non-agricultural 
worker of low status follows from the preva- 
lence of a workday and week standardized 
by contract. The variance in length of work- 
day for urban workers of low status, in fact, 
is significantly below that of urban and 
RNF workers of high status and all RF 
workers. 

The reduction in working hours provides 
considerable opportunity for persons to di- 
vide their waking hours among other activi- 
ties (line 13 of Tables 3 and 4). There are 
a few significant differences between resi- 
dence-status groups in the average duration 
of waking hours and no significant differ- 
ences in variance. The mean waking interval 
is a little over 16 hours a day, with a stand- 
ard deviation of 60-90 minutes, except for 
low-status RF persons. If one takes as a 
very crude measure of potential leisure the 
ratio of working hours to total hours awake, 
almost half the waking time of urban and 
RNF married males is spent outside the 
work context. These ratios for high- and 
low-status groups, respectively, are 51 and 
51 for urban, 55 and 54 for RNF, and 67 
and 69 for RF males. By contrast, roughly 
two-thirds of the waking time of RF per- 
sons is spent at work. Since, with the ex- 
ception of RF persons of low status, there 
are no significant differences in total waking 
hours (and this is not enough to account for 
the observed differences), it is clear that the 
non-agricultural worker has a longer poten- 
tial time for leisure than does the agricul- 
tural worker, at least on the workday. 

Some attention was given to status differ- 
ences in types of contact in referring to a 
combined residential area-status group dif- 
ference. The status differentials in interper- 
sonal contact are now examined within each 
of the three residential areas, though it is 
recognized that each test is not independent 
-of the others in a sampling sense. 


First of all, there are few status differ- 


ences by residence in the proportion report- 
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ing some daily contact or in mean time spent 
in the several types of personal contact or 
contact situations (Tables 1-4). None of 
these status differences is significant in more 
than one of the three residential contexts. 
Urban groups of high and low status, in fact, 
show no significant differences in exposure 
to types of contact, and there are no signifi- 
cant differences in average time spent in 
personal contacts or contact situations be- 
tween RNF or RF males of high and low 
status. Among urban inhabitants, males of 
high status have a greater mean contact in 
a pure-client relationship, and consequently 
in all impersonal contacts, than do urban 
males of low status. The same status differ- 
ential is observed for RNF males, but it is 
not statistically significant. As noted, this 
probably is largely a consequence of differ- 
ences in exposure to clients when at work. 

There are somewhat more significant dif- 
ferences between high- and low-status 
groups in variances of time spent in per- 
sonal contact and contact situations, even 
though there are few significant differences 
between them in average time spent in types 
of contact. None of the differences is ob- 
served in all residential settings, however. 

Urban males of high status have a greater 
variance in contact with close intimate 
friends than do those of low status, but the 
latter have a greater variance in contact 
with good friends than do those of high 
status. The status difference in variance for 
all friendship contacts therefore disappears. 
High-status RF males, in contrast to high- 
status urban males, have a greater variance 
for contact with good friends than do those 
of low status; but the reverse, although not 
significant, is found for close intimate 
friends among RF males, so that the status 
difference in variance for all friendships also 
disappears for RF males. The apparent pat- 
tern then seems to be one where high-status 
urban and low-status RF males show higher 
variance for contacts with good friends. 
This difference could well be a function of 
how high- and low-status males define 
“good” as compared with “close” friends— 
the distinction is difficult, in any case. 


RURAL-URBAN AND STATUS DIFFERENCES 


Urban males of high status have substan- 
tially greater variance in all impersonal con- 
tacts than do males of low status, but the 
difference is accounted for by the fact that 
high-status males have a greater variance 
in pure-client contacts, since low-status 
males have a substantially greater variance 
in contact in patterns of cordial recognition. 
Urban males of high status also show greater 
variance in the total time on their job than 
do those of low status. Both these patterns 
occur for RNF males, although they are not 
statistically significant. Hence white-collar 
workers are probably less homogeneous in 
their personal relations than are manual 
workers (in the non-agricultural situs). 

The failure to reject the major null hy- 
pothesis about status differentials in inter- 
personal contact or in exposure to types of 
situation, independent of residence, is a 
surprising one, given both a general expec- 
tation of class differentials and the existing 
literature on them. 

Only a few of the many possible reasons 
for this failure are mentioned here. The first 
is that differences in measurement account 
for the difference in conclusions. Most pre- 
vious studies use some attribute of persons, 
such as their membership in certain groups, 
or a characteristic of their behavior, such as 
number of personal visits or meetings at- 
tended, as measures of personal contact and 
participation, and they also focus more on 
organizational structure. The present study 
measures times spent by the individual in a 
type of contact or situation. These are dif- 
ferent dimensions of behavior. The time 
spent in many activities can be a negligible 
proportion of one’s day: for example, the 
time spent in voluntary associations or in 
formal community organizations usually oc- 
cupies only a very small proportion of a 
man’s weekly, much less daily, time. 

A second explanation is that our data are 
for very small samples, so that real, but 
small, differences may go undetected. More- 
over, we examined-only employed married 
males aged twenty to sixty-five; other age- 
sex-marital-status groups may show these 
expected differences. If this is the case, gen- 
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eralizations must be appropriately qualified. 
Fourth, the selection of our population in a 
southern locale may account for some differ- 
ences, since it might be argued that the 
“more rural South” places high emphasis on 
primary relationships. This, conceivably, 
could affect the absolute allocation of time 
to a particular type of contact; but just how 
such an argument would apply to a failure 
to secure relative differences in residence- 
status comparisons is far from clear. Fifth, 
the limitation of our data to a single work- 
day may limit our conclusion—the day-off 
could show a quite different pattern, al- 
though preliminary analysis suggests that 
this is not the case. Furthermore, a record 
of activity over an extended period might 
conceivably confirm the differences found in 
other studies in our population. Many pre- 
vious studies measure contact for weekly, 
monthly, and even longer intervals. Gener- 
ally, the longer the time, however, the less 
time “‘other-than-daily contact” will occupy 
of a person’s total interaction time. A once- 
a-week contact with a friend, on the aver- 
age, should account for less of the total 
weekly time than a daily contact, unless 
the time spent in the weekly contact is con- 
siderably longer. Finally, our measure of 
status is a simple dichotomy of white-collar 
and manual-worker status groups. Such a 
gross distinction may mask true differences 
in status. On the other hand, the more status 
is refined in terms of specific operational 
indicators such as occupation, the more it 
may reflect non-status differences in the in- 
dicator. i 


The major findings with respect to status 
differences in types of interpersonal contact 
and exposure to contact situations are as 
follows: 


1. There are no significant status differences 
ın the proportion of respondents who had some 
contact or exposure, mean amount of contact 
or exposure, or variance in contact or exposure 
in types of interpersonal contact or time spent 
in contact, independent of residence. 
~ 2. When only the non-agricultural residential 
settings are considered (urban and RNF), there 
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similarly are no clear-cut significant differences 
in the proportion with contact, mean amount, 
and variance in interpersonal contact or ex- 
posure to contact situations. High-status ur- 
ban and RNF males both may have a greater 
mean contact and variance in a pure-client re- 
lationship and in total time in job situations 
than do low-status ones. These differences may 
be a function of only some white-collar jobs, 
however. 


With respect to residence differences in 
exposure to different types of contact situa- 
tions the major findings are as follows: 


i. A higher proportion of urban employed 
married males than of RNF or RF males, re- 
gardless of social status, as exposed to mass 
media on their workday, and with greater mean 
exposure time. 

2. Significantly more of the urban and RNF 
males (non-agricultural workers) than of RF 
males, regardless of social status, had some ex- 
posure to secondary situations, and they like- 
wise had both higher mean exposure and vari- 
ance in exposure to secondary situations. 

3. There are no significant differences by 
residence in the proportion of persons who 
spent some time in isolation. But all RF males, 
regardless of status, spend significantly more 
time in isolation than do urban males, and they 
have a significantly greater variance in isolation 
as well. 

4. The average time spent on the job was 
significantly greater for RF than for RNF or 
urban males, regardless of status. 


Differences in types of interpersonal con- 
tacts for residential settings may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. While almost all men had some exposure 
to primary contacts during the workday, the 
average urban employed male had a signifi- 
cantly greater average time in primary contact 
than did his RNF or RF counterpart, regard- 
less of status. There was no such significant dif- 
ference between RNF and RF males. Primary 
contact time may occupy a somewhat smaller 
proportion of the total interaction time for ur- 
ban and RNF males than it does for RF males. 

2. Urban males do not show a greater amount 
of primary contact in all specific types of pri- 
mary contacts, however. There is almost no 
significant variation in average. daily contact 
with intimate kin and association with close 
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intimate friends by residence. The major dif- 
ferentiating type is contact with a work asso- 
ciate or client, A significantly larger proportion 
of the urban than of the RNF or RF males, 
regardless of status, had contact with a close 
work associate or client on their workday, and 
they spent a greater average amount of their 
daily time in such contacts. 

3. Urban and RNF males are more likely to 
have a greater mean amount of impersonal con- 
tact on their workday than are RF males. This 
impersonal contact consists largely of contact 
in the client-role relationship. 


Sociologists who speculate about the find- 
ings of this paper may be tempted to use the 
findings to show that the differences be- 
tween residential groups in the United 
States have almost disappeared, but, of 
course, the study was not designed to 
demonstrate this, since no comparative his- 
torical data are available. Others may use 
them to show that the ideal typical descrip- 
tion of the decline of the kinship relation- 
ship in urban areas has been exaggerated, 
much as Axelrod has done in a recent pa- 
per.® This interpretation is similarly sus- 
pect, inasmuch as no bench-mark data are 
available for temporal comparison. 

For those inclined to speculate about the 
theoretical implications of the findings, two 
conclusions appear of special relevance. 
The first is that the agricultural-non-agri- 
cultural situs distinction appears to discrimi- 
nate better with respect to differences in 
personal contact than does the type of resi- 
dential settlement. This observation is in 
keeping with that made by Sorokin and 
Zimmerman about thirty years ago: 


. .. Rural sociology is in the first place a so- 
ciology of an occupation group, namely the so- 
ciology of the agricultural occupation. Such is 
the first and fundamental criterion of differ- 
ences between the rural and other, particularly 
urban, communities. From it follow a series 
of other differences between the rural and the 
urban communities, most of which are causally 
connected with the above difference in occu- 
pation.? 


8 Op. cit., pp. 17-18. 
e Op. cit., p. 16. 
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The second observation is that the theo- 
retical constructs conventionally employed 
to type urban and rural interpersonal rela- 
tions and contexts do not lend themselves 
too readily to research. And, when they are 
translated into operational terms, the find- 
ings apparently vary for subclasses of a 
general construct. Thus, for example, only 
the “pure-client” relationship appears to 
have much discriminatory power in the 
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“secondary” or “impersonal” relations con- 
struct. It is not maintained here that these 
operational constructs are the most satis- 
factory for theory—they probably are not 
—but rather that more attention must be 
given to the analytical discrimination of 
constructs in theoretically based research 
investigations on differences in interper- 
sonal contacts or relationships. 
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ABSTRACT 


In a medium-sized metropolitan area membership in voluntary associations is higher in the central city 
than in the fringe area. Frequency of membership in both areas varies with demographic characteristics. 
When standardized rates are computed, the lower fringe rate is found to be not due to demographic 
composition. Membership in associations is of some consequence in the affairs of the community, par- 
ticularly in those having to do with the political unification of the area. In the fringe such organizations 
tend to be vehicles of opposition to that kind of cohesiveness in the community. 


Most studies of voluntary associations in 
American society have been limited to the 
frequency of memberships and the demo- 
graphic characteristics of members.1 Impor- 
tant as such studies are, they neglect sub- 
urbanization and its effect on membership 
as well as the social implications of mem- 
bership. 

Of the many questions posed by the de- 
concentration of the urban community, one 
of considerable importance concerns the 
effect of this increasingly widespread settle- 
ment on the participation of residents in 
community activities. One dimension of this 
is membership in formal associations.? In 
the absence of specific measures of distance, 
the question may be phrased as follows: Is 
there a substantial difference in the fre- 
quency of memberships in voluntary associ- 
ations among residents of the central city 
and of fringe areas? If fringe residents have 
a significantly lower membership rate, it 
might be inferred that the continued spread 
of population beyond central-city limits 
will lead to a progressive anomie in com- 


1 For a comprehensive review of the literature on 
formal organizations by demographic and other 
variables see J. C. Scott, Jr., “Membership and 
Participation in Voluntary Associations,” American 
Sociological Review, XXII, No. 3 (June, 1957), 
315-26. 


? Differential participation in informal groups be- 
tween central-city and fringe residents is not con- 
sidered here, since the authors are concerned only 
with formal community structures. A low member- 
ship rate does not mean that residents live in iso- 
lation but only that they do not participate in the 
formal community structure. 


munity life. On the other hand, if fringe 
residents have a higher frequency, it may 
méan that leadership in the civil life of the 
community is shifting or has shifted from 
the center to the outskirts. Some support 
for this is found in the study by Wright and 
Hyman, who report that “voluntary associ- 
ation participants are more involved civical- 
ly than the non-members.” 

A difference in membership rates between 
central-city and fringe residents might be 
expected. A higher-than-average rate could 
occur in the fringe as a consequence of its 
selectivity of young adults with education 
and income above those prevailing in the 
central city, since, as many studies have 
shown, these are the persons who have high 
membership rates. But membership rates 
may be lower in the fringe than in the cen- . 
tral city. That could be a result of the recent 
rapid growth of suburbs and the lack of 
sufficient time for associations to have taken 
form; and, given the immature state of 
fringe settlement, distance may impose an 
effective barrier to participation in associ- 
ations based in the central city. Further, it 
may be that the fringe is populated with 
young families whose adult members are 
preoccupied with domestic responsibilities 
and may seek relief in household-centered 
production and recreation. 

If there is, indeed, an important difference 
in the behavior of central-city and fringe 

Charles R. Wright and Herbert H. Hyman, 
“Voluntary Association Memberships of American 


Adults: Evidence from National Sample Surveys,” 
American Sociological Review, XXIII (1958), 293. 
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residents, this raises the question of what 
meaning, if any, does the difference have 
for the cohesiveness of the community as a 
whole? Cohesiveness, of course, may have 
many meanings. One of the most problem- 
atic forms of cohesiveness in the contempo- 
rary urban community resides in the govern- 
mental or political sphere. Governmental 
disunity is the last major obstacle to the 
establishment of an integrated, or at least 
a unified, community in the urbanized area 
in and about a large city. The persistence 
of that disunity in the face of all rational 
arguments to the contrary suggests that it 
has its roots in the local social structure or 
structures. 

The formal associations of a community 
are one manifestation of social structure; 
thus these might well be probed for their 
bearing on governmental disunity. Is there 
a significant difference between central city 
and fringe in the frequencies with which 
residents of the respective areas are mem- 
bers of formal associations? Second, is mem- 
bership in such associations systematically 
related to participation in other activities 
and to measures of resistence to govern- 
mental unification? 

Concerning the first question, previous 
studies either fail to distinguish central- 
city and fringe populations relative to mem- 
bership in associations or provide informa- 
tion on one segment of the total population 
without comparable information on the 
other.* A partial exception to this state of 
affairs appears in a recent paper reporting 
on a sample of the total national popula- 
tion’; but here, unfortunately, the part of 
the total sample that fell into fringe zones 
(rural non-farm in metropolitan counties) 
is so small that it probably is not repre- 
sentative. Similarly, on the second question 
the literature has little to say: there is, 


“Walter T. Martin, The Rural-Urban Fringe: 
A Study of Adjustment to Residence Location 
(Eugene, Ore.: University Press, 1953); Morris 
Axelrod, “Urban Structure and Social Participa- 
tion,” American Sociological Review, XXI (1956), 
13-18. 


ë Wright and Hyman, of. cit., pp. 284-94. 
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rather, a tacit assumption that membership 
has some kind of derivative importance. 

This study treats the questions raised 
with data pertaining to a single urbanized 
area, that of Flint, Michigan. Flint offers a 
fairly severe test of the differential influence 
of place of residence on membership in as- 
sociations. The area is relatively small and 
compact; hence distance is not a barrier of 
any great consequence. From the outer edge 
of the area to the city’s center is not over 
six miles. Moreover, the local population 
is unusually homogeneous. While there are 
differences in the composition of the popu- 
lation as between central city and fringe, 
they are in no instance large. But these 
features, particularly the latter, also cast 
some doubt on the general applicability of 
the findings. 

The Flint urban area is not unlike other 
large urban areas in the United States in 
the pattern of its growth and in respect to 
its political disunity. During the last inter- 
censal period the central city increased by 
some 7 per cent, while the four adjoining 
townships increased by 55 per cent. Political 
disunity is evidenced by the fact that there 
are, in addition to the central city, four 
townships, two small municipalities, seven- 
teen school districts, two special-service dis- 
tricts, and, of course, the county involved 
in the government of the area. This situation 
has remained relatively constant since 1920, 
despite the rapid spread over the outlying 
area of people and institutions whose activi- 
ties are centered in the city. The question 
of governmental unification and the bearing 
that association membership has on it, 
therefore, is not an idle one. 

The data were obtained from two surveys 
based on area samples. The first was con- 
ducted in the fringe area in the spring of 
1957 and involved interviews with 413 heads 
of households; the second was completed in 
the fall of the same year in the central city 
and included interviews with 295 heads of 
households. The fringe survey was under- 
taken initially to investigate attitudes to- 
ward annexation. Many of the findings, 
however, proved difficult to interpret with- 
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out comparative data. Consequently, the 
second survey was launched in the central 
city. For purposes of this research, formal 
association is defined as a formally consti- 
tuted group that elects officers, holds regular 
meetings, and has an expressly stated pro- 
gram of activities. In applying the definition, 
certain exclusions were made, in order to 
secure data about only those with more or 
less voluntary membership. Thus the term 
“formal associations” will denote fraternal, 
veteran, business, professional, civic, serv- 
ice, and charitable organizations; excluded 
are labor unions, religious bodies, church- 
related groups, and parent-teacher associ- 
ations.® 

The first and most important finding is 
that place of residence in the urbanized area 
of Flint clearly differentiates the population 
relative to association membership. As may 
be observed in Table 1, more than two-fifths 
(43.1 per cent) of the central-city respond- 
ents belong to formal associations, whereas 
less than one-fourth (24.7 per cent) of the 
fringe sample held such memberships: the 
difference has a chance occurrence of less 
than one in one million trials. It may be 
noted in passing that neither of the mem- 
bership frequencies approximate the 63 per 
cent frequency reported by Axelrod for the 
Detroit urbanized area as a whole.” The 
Flint percentages are also well below those 
reported by Wright and Hyman.® The ex- 
planation probably lies in the more re- 
stricted definition of associations employed 
in the present study. From the latter were 
excluded all casual and occasional associ- 
ations, but these were included in the two 
other studies. Zimmer, however, employed a 
similar definition of formal associations in 
a study of a small urban area.® His finding 


In a separate analysis on church participation 
by place of residence, a much lower participation 
rate was observed in the fringe area than in the 
central city. This difference was found not to be 
due to distance or demographic composition of the 
population. This is reported in Social Forces, 
XXXVII (1959), 348-54. 


7 Axelrod, op. cit, p. 15. . 
8 Wright and Hyman, op. cit., p. 290. 
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of 41.0 per cent for the area involved in his 
study, which extended beyond the city lim- 
its but did not include the whole urbanized 
area, exceeds the average for central city 
and fringe in the present study (32.4 per 
cent). The disparity in this case may be an 
effect of differences in size and in the spread 
of socio-economic variation in the represent- 
ative populations, as well as of differences in 
the area covered. 

The control of various demographic char- 
acteristics leaves the difference between cen- 
tral city and fringe relatively unaffected. 
One reversal of the difference may be noted 
in Table 2. That occurs in the skilled-worker 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER AND PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
OF MEMBERSHIP IN ASSOCIATIONS 
BY PLACE OF RESIDENCE 


CENTRAL CITY FRINGE 
MemBersuip No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Total..... 295 100.0 413 100.0 
Belong...... 127 43.1 102 24.7 
Not belong.. 165 55.9 296 71.7 
No answer... 3 1.0 15 3.6 


class: skilled workers in the fringe have a 
higher frequency of membership than do 
their counterparts in the central city. The 
difference, however, is not significant. 

It is of interest to note that membership 
varies directly with age in the central city 
but has no such relationship in the fringe. 
In both areas, on the other hand, member- 
ship frequencies increase with the number of 
years of education. Household heads with 
some college education exceed all other 
fringe categories in their frequency of mem- 
bership, though they rise above the central- 
city average by a very small amount. The 
direct relationship is repeated with income 
in the fringe, but not in the central city. 
However, in the latter area the top-income 
group also has the highest membership. We 
cannot speak of the direction of relationship 
of association memberships with occupation, 


? Basil G. Zimmer, “Participation of Migrants in 
Urban Structures,” American Sociological Review, 
XX (1955), 218-24. 
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since the principle involved in the conven- 
tional occupational classification is not clear. 
Still, a strong tendency for membership to 
decline through the white-collar classes and 
again through the blue-collar classes in both 
areas is to be noted. The high frequencies 
among heads of households who were not 
working are perhaps a function of their leis- 
ure time. Memberships are also more numer- 
ous in households without school-age chil- 
dren, especially in the fringe. 


TABLE 2 


PROPORTIONS BELONGING TO ASSOCIATIONS 
BY DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 
AND PLACE OF RESIDENCE 





Demographic Central 
Characteristics City Fringe 
Average*®.......0 ccc cece eens 43.1 24.7 
Age: 
Under 35 years....... ESE 35.8 26.8 
35-49 years*.. 2... laana 40.8 24.6 
50 years and over*........... 51.9 26.4 
Education: ; 
8 years or less...., Ghee 27.9 17.5 
9-12 years*......:....2..04. 38.0 29.33 
13 years and over*.....-..... 76.3 45.8 
Income per week: 
Under $75. ....... 0.002000 0 36.4 11.0 
$75-$99 eee eee 31.0 24.4 
$100 and over*..........5... 54.7 35.1 
Occupation: : . 
Proprietor and manager*..... 70.4 32.6 
Clerical-sales* 60.0 29.0 
Skilled... cereo iinei 34.6 38.0 
Other oo ok aoa a TE s Acie 26.8 16.4 
Not working* 53.1 29.2 
Family composition: 
With children of school age*.. 43.3 23.5 
Without children of school age. 44.2 29.6 


* Per cent difference significant at .05 level. 


The close similarity in the patterns of 
variation of membership frequencies with 
demographic characteristics makes unlikely 
the possibility that radical differences in 
population composition may be responsible 
for the large difference between the average 
proportions of members in the central city 
and the fringe area. The application of a 
standardization procedure confirms that in- 
ference. Assuming that the fringe popula- 
tion had the same distribution by age, ed- 
ucation, income, occupation, and family 
composition as the central-city population 
and that the specific membership rates ob- 
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served in the fringe remained unchanged, 
the adjusted rates are as follows: age, 25.6; 
education, 29.8; income, 25.3; occupation, 
26.4; family composition, 26.4. As previous- 
ly noted, the actual membership rate in the 
fringe is 24.7. Thus, while in general the 
demographic composition of the fringe is 
slightly unfavorable to association member- 
ship, no one of the adjusted rates differs 
appreciably from the actual rate. The 
strongest effect is exerted by education, with 
which, it will be recalled, membership in 
associations is most closely associated. But 


TABLE 3 


PER CENT OF HOUSEHOLD HEADS BELONGING TO 
ASSOCIATIONS BY RESIDENTIAL EXPERI- 
ENCE AND PLACE OF RESIDENCE 


Central 
Residential Experience City Fringe 

Average... 2... cece eee ee eee 43.1 24.7 
Nativity status: 

Born in county: native......, 44.9 37.0T 

Born elsewhere: migrant*..... 43.0 22.7T 
Length of residence of migrants: 

10 years or less*............. 39.0 19.5 

Over 10 years*.............. 44.8 24.2 
Local residential experience: 

Has lived in opposite place*... 41.3 24.5 

Has not lived in opposite place* 44.7 25.9 


* City-fringe difference significant at .05 level. 
t Within-area difference significant at .05 level. 


the rate adjusted for differences in education 
distribution still differs significantly from 
the central-city rate. 

There remains the possibility that the 
differential in frequency of membership in 
associations may depend upon familiarity 
with, or accommodation to, the local com- 
munity. To permit a test of this, we have 
assumed that these qualities can be ade- 
quately represented by certain measures of 
residential experience, such as place of birth, 
length of residence in the county, and the 
experience of having lived in the opposite 
part of the urban area before settling in the 
present place of residence. The percentages 
of the sample who are members are shown, 
with these factors controlled (Table 3); 
the most notable finding is the relatively 
high incidence of membership among fringe 
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residents born in the county. Place of resi- 
dence, i.e., central city or fringe, appears to 
have little or no effect on association mem- 
bership of persons born and raised in the 
locality. The numbers of such persons, how- 
ever, are small, not exceeding one-fifth of 
the total. Among heads of households who 
were born elsewhere, frequency increases 
with years of residence in the county. But 
the differences between length of residence 
categories are too small for statistical sig- 
nificance. The effect of having moved or not 
having moved from city to fringe or from 
fringe to city is also too small to be depend- 
able. 

Life in the fringe is clearly not conducive 
to membership in formal associations, at 
least not to anything like the extent that 
obtains in the central city. An explanation 
of this is not at hand, though it has been 
observed not to be a consequence of popu- 
lation composition or differences in residen- 
tial experience. We can inquire, however, 
into the importance. of association member- 
ship. Does it have any bearing on other 
forms of participation in community affairs? 

It is apparent that labor-union member- 
ship (Table 4) is not an encouragement to 
participation in formal associations in either 
the central city or the fringe. In both, the 
proportions among union members who be- 
long to formal associations are below the 
average proportions for the respective sam- 
ples. The possibility that association mem- 
bership affects union membership has fewer 
degrees of freedom, of course; for the latter 
is governed largely by occupation and the 
closed shop. Needless to say, union member- 
ship is held mainly by persons whose social- 
economic characteristics fall in the middle 
and lower ranges of the scales (Table 2). 

Weekly church attendance coincides with 
an above-average membership rate, particu- 
larly in the central city. In the other two 
church attendance categories, membership 
appears to be distributed in approximately 
the same way as in the population as a 
whole. Thus the relationship between the 
two variables is tenuous, especially in the 
suburbs. 
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Membership in associations is more close- 
ly related to election registration and to - 
voting in either of the last two elections 
than would be expected on the basis of 
chance. Conversely, members are compara- 
tively rare among persons who have not 
registered or voted recently. But non-voters 
in the central city are members about as 
frequently as are voters in the fringe. 

In view of the evidence pointing toward 
a somewhat greater involvement in commu- 
nity affairs on the part of heads of house- 


TABLE 4 


PER CENT OF PARTICIPANTS IN VARIOUS FORMS 
OF COMMUNITY ACITVITY WHO ARE MEM- 
BERS OF ASSOCIATIONS BY PLACE OF RESI- 
DENCE 


Type of Community Central 
Participation City Fringe 

AVGRAGE 25 fuse etieing cede ds 43.1 24.7 
Labor-union membership: 

Belong «22 i sinc2. sce eck 34.2} 24.2 

Do not belong*............4. 52.0} 28.8 
Church attendance: 

Weekly tianara se erii 51.7 27.8 

Three or less times per month* 38.8 23.9» 

Seldom or never*............ 36.8 23.6 
Election registration: 

Registered*..............--5 47.3¢ 28.6 

Not registered*.............. 26.9¢  10.9F 
Voted in either of last two elections: 

Voted t iii erosi er none des 50. 28.6f 

Not voted...........-2.005- 26.2T 19.57 


+ City-fringe difference significant at .05 level. 
t Within-area difference significant at .05 level. 


holds who belong to formal associations, 
does it follow that such people are more 
inclined to favor political or governmental 
unification, than are non-members? The an- 
swer appears to be negative (Table 5). As- 
sociation membership is considerably more 
frequent among respondents who believe 
that the size of government affects its oper- 
ation than among those who do not. Central- 
city and fringe residents are similar in this 
respect. Nor are members numerous among 
those who think that a plurality of adminis- 
trative units makes for inefficiency: the dif- 
ference between percentages who are mem- 
bers among those giving “Yes” and “No” 
in answer is not statistically significant, 
however. Members in both residential areas 
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are more disposed toward the opposite view. 

A similar finding is yielded by this ques- 
tion: Have conditions in the fringe area 
reached a stage at which an expansion of 
governmental functions is needed? Willing- 
ness to pay higher taxes for improved public 
services shows the same pattern in the fringe, 
but a reversal in the central city. In the 
latter, those willing to pay higher taxes have 
a significantly higher frequency of member- 
ship than those opposed. It is of interest to 
note that, among residents opposed to a tax 
increase, membership does not differ by 
place of residence. Members of associations 
are relatively content with the status quo 
and relatively unaware of any compelling 
reason for making changes in the existing 
local government. The responses to a pos- 
sible proposal for annexation are especially 
interesting: in the central city, membership 
does not affect opinion. Not so in the fringe, 
however: there only 14 per cent of the heads 
of households who favor annexation are 
members, while over 29 per cent of those 
opposed belong to one or more associations. 

In the Flint area and particularly in the 
fringe, it appears that formal associations 
recruit a membership which is unsympa- 
thetic to governmental unification, in appli- 
cation, if not in principle. There is even a 
suggestion that associations are the vehicles 
of opposition to that kind of cohesion in 
the community. In contrast, those who per- 
ceive important changes at work in the com- 
munity and who are willing to adapt to them 
are comparatively inarticulate. At least, 
they have not availed themselves of organi- 
zations for voicing their opinions to the 
same extent as have the opponents of gov- 
ernmental change. 

In any event, it is clear that in the Flint 
urbanized area there is an important differ- 
ence as between the residents of central city 
and of fringe in the frequency with which 
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they belong to one or more formal associ- 
ations. Membership in formal associations, 
moreover, is of some consequence in the 
affairs of the community, particularly those 
having to do with the political unification 
of the area. Whether membership has a 
broader significance is open to conjecture, 


TABLE 5 


PER CENT OF RESPONDENTS TO SELECTED QUES- 
TIONS BEARING ON GOVERNMENTAL UNIFI- 
CATION WHO ARE MEMBERS OF ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, BY PLACE OF RESIDENCE 


Attitudes Pertaining to Political Central 
Unification of Area City Fringe 
Average.......e ese cec eens 43.1 24.7 
Does size of government adversely 
affect its operation? 
V8 sone esc eee de gewuts gk 49.7* 32.2% 
O OEE TEASEE 34.0* 14.8* 
Is a number of government units 
less efficient than a single cen- 
tralized authority? 
VCS ci Aisa get. oe ginasee ss 43.0 24.0 
Nosto io, os ie ee spag alo Bs 49.6 29.3 
Have conditions reached a stage 
at which expansion of govern- 
mental functions is needed? 
MOS 5 lick ictand Ras E awtorace 43.0 24.2 
NOs. den aaidetdnarercarsice Gage ht 46.8 29.1 
Willingness to pay higher taxes 
for improved services 
VS E EEE 53.0* 24.3 
Noein Geel creme ee 33.3* 29.8 
Do you favor annexation of fringe 
to central city? 
VCS ncn ta ENAGA 43.1 14.2* 
No oann itt tes 44.0 29.4% 


* Within-area difference significant at .05 level. 


though the finding in this study is presump- 
tive evidence that it has. It would seem ad- 
visable to pursue this type of investigation 
much further, not only into various aspects 
of community life but also into the possible 
effect of membership in different kinds of 
associations. 
Brown UNIVERSITY 
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Errata——The Journal regrets that it erred 
in reporting on page 101 of the July issue 
that Professor James Coleman is leaving the 
University of Chicago for Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Professor Coleman as- 
sumes in September the chairmanship of a 
newly established department of social rela- 
tions at Johns Hopkins University. For further 
news of the new department see the item from 
Johns Hopkins in this section. 

Professor Oscar Grusky reports his error in 
his article in the July issue, page 64, first 
column, where the sentence, tenth line from 
the bottom, should read: “. . . with the ap- 
pointment of a new and more custodially 
oriented supervisor, the leaders were less likely 
to maintain a positive orientation toward the 
camp (Table 6).” 

Peter Collison advises the Journal of his 
error in Table 5, page 603, in his article “Resi- 
dence and Social Class in Oxford” (May, 1959, 
issue): The index of centralization for social 
class 2, south, should be —1 and not +1. 


Brown University.—Course offerings in an- 
thropology have been expanded, and the de- 
partment’s name has been changed to Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology. 

Kurt B. Mayer continues as chairman. Dur- 
ing the summer he lectured at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem and attended the In- 
ternational Population Conference in Vienna 
and the Fourth World Congress of Sociology 
in Stresa. 

J. Louis Giddings has been promoted to pro- 
fessor of anthropology. He spent the summer 
in Alaska, continuing his archeological explo- 
rations of beach ridges, under a grant from 
the National Science Foundation. 

Vincent H. Whitney has resigned as profes- 
sor of sociology to accept an appointment as 
professor and chairman at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Basil G. Zimmer, formerly resident director 
of the University of Michigan Social Science 
Research Project in Flint, has joined the staff 
as associate professor. 


Robert O. Schulze has been appointed as- 
sistant dean of the college. He continues half- 
time in the department. 

Surinder K. Mehta has been promoted to 
assistant professor. 

Dwight B. Heath, who received his Ph.D. at 
Yale last June, has been appointed instructor 
in anthropology. 

Kurt B. Mayer and Sidney Goldstein are 
continuing their two-year field study of prob- 
lems of small-business growth and survival. 
The Department of Sociology, together with 
the Department of Economics, has been 
awarded an additional grant by the Small 
Business Administration to undertake a study 
of “The Economic and Sociological Factors 
Influencing the Distribution of Business Firms 
by Size.” The sociological part of the project 
is the investigation of the effects of subur- 
banization on the size and growth of business 
establishments, in which Surinder K. Mehta i is 
directing the field work. 


University of California, Berkeley.—Her- 
bert Blumer has returned to the department 
from Brazil, where he served as a research 
consultant to the Center newly established 
there by UNESCO. On July 1, 1959, he took 
up his new part-time duties as director of the 
Institute of Social Science at Berkeley. 

Neil Smelser has been appointed to the 
staff of the Center for the Integration of So- 
cial Science Theory. He and Erving Goffman, 
who has been promoted to the rank of asso- 
ciate professor, are the two sociologists in the 
Center, which frees faculty members in vari- 
ous departments from their teaching responsi- 
bilities for one semester each year to facilitate 
work in theory. 

Philip Selznick has been appointed vice- 
chairman of the department for 1959-60, suc- 
ceeding Kingsley Davis. 

Kingsley Davis, Leo Lowenthal, and 
Hanan C. Selvin will be on sabbatical leave 
for one semester during 1959-60. 

Gertrude Jaeger Selznick and Ruth Ursula 
Gebhard have joined the staff of the Survey 
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Research Center to work, respectively, on 
studies of the young adult culture of San 
Francisco and mental illness among the aged. 

William Petersen, associate professor of so- 
ciology at the University of Colorado, has 
been appointed associate professor in the de- 
partment. In 1958-59 he was in the Nether- 
lands studying Dutch population patterns. 

Robert Alford and Inge Powell have been 
appointed lecturers for 1959-60. 

René König, professor of sociology at the 
University of Cologne, and Leonard Cain, Jr., 
assistant professor at Sacramento State Col- 
lege, will be visiting professors during 1959- 
60. 

William O. Nicholls, now lecturer in sociol- 
ogy at Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed instructor. 

Ruth Kornhauser has been appointed lec- 
turer in sociology in the School of Nursing. 


University of Chicago—Members of the 
Department of Sociology in residence for the 
fall quarter are Peter Blau, James Davis, Phil- 
ip Hauser, Elihu Katz, Duncan MacRae, Peter 
Rossi, Edward Shils, and the new appointees, 
Vernon Dibble and Harrison White, also James 
Short of the Family Study Center. Everett 
Hughes will be in residence in the winter 
quarter. 

The National Opinion Research Center at 
the university has received a substantial grant 
from the National Institute of Dental Re- 
search and an additional subsidy from the 
Commission on the Survey of Dentistry in the 
United States, for the purpose of making a 
survey of popular knowledge, attitudes, and 
behavior affecting dental care. The commis- 
sion, which was set up by the American Coun- 
cil on Education at the instance of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association, is undertaking a com- 
prehensive survey of all aspects of dentistry; 
the work of the NORC is to discover and re- 
port relevant characteristics and sentiments of 
the general public. The director of the NORC 
survey is Louis Kriesberg. 

Awards for study in statistics by persons 
whose primary field is not statistics but one of 
the physical, biological, or social sciences to 
which statistics can be applied are offered by 
the Department of Statistics of the University 
of Chicago. The awards range from $3,600 to 
$5,000 on a nine months’ basis or $4,400 to 
$6,000 on an eleven months’ basis. The closing 
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date for application for the academic year 
1960-61 is February 15, 1960. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from the Department 
of Statistics, Eckhart Hall, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


The City College of New York.—Robert 
Bierstedt is Fulbright lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh during the current academ- 
ic year. He taught at Stanford University dur- 
ing the summer session. 

Adolph S. Tomars will pursue his research 
in the sociology of music this year in Paris 
and London on a Guggenheim fellowship. 

Milton L. Barron has been elected acting 
chairman of the department. 

Warren Brown has been appointed director 
of the Social Research Laboratory. 

Joseph B. Gittler will serve as visiting pro- 
fessor during the year. 

Anthony Leeds (Ph.D., Columbia) has been 
appointed assistant professor. He will offer 
courses in anthropology. 

Melvin Herman has taken a year’s leave of 
absence to serve as executive director of the 
New York Service for the Orthopedically Han- 
dicapped. Seymour Mirelowitz will teach Pro- 
fessor Herman’s courses in social work. 

Other new appointments are: Lecturers, 
Gerhard Hess, and Virginia Davis; Fellows, 
Irving P. Gellman, Robert Harrison, Leon 
Swartzberg, and William M. Dobriner, lec- 
turer on sociology in the Division of Graduate 
Studies. 

The Juvenile Delinquency Evaluation Unit, 
under the directorship of Robert M. MacIver, 
has recently presented its eleventh and twelfth 
reports to the mayor of the city of New York. 


Colorado State University—Winston W. 
Ehrmann, formerly of the University of Flor- 
ida, has been appointed professor of sociology. 


Columbia University—-A commemorative 
volume of essays by Bernhard J. Stern, profes- 
sor of sociology, will be published by the Citadel 
Press in the fall of 1959. The work will include 
articles which have appeared in sociological and 
scientific journals over twenty-five years, as 
well as several unpublished papers. 


Cornell University—lIt is with deep regret 
that the department reports the loss by death 
on June 9 of Associate Professor John P. 
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Dean. He had suffered a long illness and was 
on leave of absence. He graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1936, received the M.A, in sociology 
from Columbia in 1938 and the Ph.D. in 1944. 
He joined the department at Cornell in 1948, 
where he specialized in intergroup relations, 
especially in questions of desegregation and of 
housing, both as a racial problem and as a 
field for planning and design. 

Edward F. Borgotta, of New York Univer- 
sity and the Russell Sage Foundation, will join 
the department in September. 

Rose K. Goldsen has been promoted to an 
associate professorship. 

Edward A. Suchman, professor of sociology, 
a member of the department since 1947, has 
resigned. He is now director of social science 
activities in the New York City Department 
of Health. 

Two major publications which are in press 
based on major current research at Cornell 
are: Alexander Leighton, My Name Is Legion, 
to be published by Basic Books, and Rose K. 
Goldsen, Morris Rosenberg, Robin M. Wil- 
liams, Jr., and Edward A. Suchman, Values 
and the Student (D. Van Nostrand Co.). 

Allan R. Holmberg, professor of anthropol- 
ogy, was recently awarded a five-year grant of 
$250,000 by the Carnegie Corporation. The 
grant will be used for the study of Andean 
countries, for training of American students 
in Latin-American anthropology, and to estab- 
lish collaboration between Cornell scientists 
and their colleagues in numerous South Amer- 
ican institutions, Several fellowships will be 
available to graduate students in the program. 

Gordon Streib will be on sabbatical leave 
during 1959-60 and will be a Fulbright lec- 
turer at the University of Copenhagen and the 
Danish National Institute of Social Research. 

Norman Kaplan will spend the fall semes- 
ter traveling in Europe working on his research 
project in the sociology of science. 

William W. Lambert, who has been on sab- 
batical leave as Fulbright lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Oslo, Norway, returns to the cam- 
pus in the fall term. 

William Delany and Wayne Thompson have 
received research grants from the Cornell So- 
cial Science Research Center. Delany is con- 
ducting an analysis of career orientations and 
group loyalties observable in a public bureauc- 
racy, and Thompson is conducting a study of 
local political behavior. 
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Eastern Michigan University—Dr. Yung- 
Teh Chow, assistant professor of sociology, 
has been awarded a grant of $1,000 from the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
Research, Inc. The grant was made by the 
foundation to enable Dr. Chow to revise and 
complete a manuscript entitled “Status Mo- 
bility of the Contemporary Chinese Gentry.” 
The foundation’s main sphere of interest is 
the support of research in all branches of an- 
thropology. 


Educational Testing Service-—For 1960-61 
the thirteenth series of research fellowships in 
psychometrics leading to the Ph.D. degree at 
Princeton University is offered. Open to men 
who are acceptable to the Graduate School of 
the university, the two fellowships each carry 
a stipend of $2,650 a year and are normally 
renewable. Fellows will be engaged in part- 
time research in the general area of psycho- 
logical measurement at the offices of the Edu- 
cational Testing Service and will, in addition, 
carry a normal program of studies in the 
Graduate School. 

The closing date for completing applications 
is January 1, 1960. Information and applica- 
tion blanks may be obtained from: Director 
of Psychometric Fellowship Program, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


The Foundations’ Fund for Research in 
Psychiatry—October 15, 1959, is the next 
deadline for receipt of applications for research 
fellowships in sociology, psychiatry, psychology, 
neurophysiology, and other sciences relevant to 
mental health. The following deadline is Janu- 
ary 15, 1950. 

Applicants for fellowships should have com- 
pleted their doctoral training and preferably 
have had several additional years’ experience 
in research. The Fund also makes grants in 
support of research on mental health. Com- 
pleted applications for research grants-in-aid 
should be filed not later than December 10, 
1959. 

Persons interested should write for details 
to: Foundations’ Fund for Research in Psy- 
chiatry, 251 Edwards Street, New Haven 11, 
Connecticut. 


Johns Hopkins University —The university 
begins training in .sociology for the first time 
in its history with the establishment this fall 
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of a graduate Department of Social Relations. 
The department, which will combine research 
activities with professional training at the 
Ph.D. level, will focus narrowly on fundamen- 
tal problems of social organization and at- 
tempt to introduce innovations in modes of 
theory development and in research techniques, 
including the use of electronic computers, for 
simulating the behavior of small social sys- 
tems and for quantitative analysis of social 
structural data. An initial research grant to 
set up these latter activities has been made 
by the National Science Foundation. 

The department will begin with a staff com- 
posed of James Coleman, chairman and asso- 
ciate professor; Jan Hajda, assistant profes- 
sor; and Arthur Stinchcombe, assistant pro- 
fessor. A small number of students will be 
accepted each year for an intensive course of 
study leading to the Doctor’s degree. 


Howard University—Too late for mention 
in the last issue, the Journal learned of the 
sudden death of Professor Harry Walker, of 

‘the Department of Sociology, on May 23, at 
the age of fifty-four. 

Professor Walker was a graduate of Ober- 
lin (1928), received his M.A. at Fisk Univer- 
sity (1937) and his Ph.D. at the University of 
Chicago (1945). He was nationally known and 
respected as an expert in the field of race re- 
lations. 


Indiana University—Frank Westie has been 
elected by the Ohio Valley Sociological Soci- 
ety as its representative to the Council of the 
American Sociological Society. 

John Liell received a fellowship from the 
Inter-University Council on Social Gerontol- 
ogy to attend the Institute of Social Gerontol- 
ogy at the University of California in Berke- 
ley in August. 

Allen Grimshaw, Ph.D., University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1959, has been appointed instructor 
in the department. 

An S.S.R.C. Postdoctoral Training Fellow- 
ship has been awarded to Sheldon Stryker for 
1959-60, which, with his sabbatical leave, he 
will spend at the University of Minnesota. 

A laboratory, incorporating the best features 
of laboratories designed for small-group re- 
search and experimental social psychology, has 
been built in Ballantine Hall, the new home of 
the Sociology Department. Designed by 
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George Psathas, the installation consists of a 
large experimental room with two adjoining 
observation rooms, one of which can be used 
as a waiting or interview room. 


University of Kansas-—Lawrence 8. Bee has 
just published a textbook on Marriage and 
Family Relations. He was a visiting professor 
during the summer at Oregon State College. 

E. Jackson Baur was promoted to full pro- 
fessor this year. On grants from the Univer- 
sity General Research Fund he is studying the 
social adjustment of undergraduate students. 
He and Charles K. Warriner are studying pub- 
lic opinion and social organization of the resi- 
dents of the Kansas river basin. 

E. Gordon Eriksen worked in St. Lucia, 
Barbados, and Granada of the Lesser Antilles 
in August and September, completing field re- 
search on fertility expectations which is to be 
reported in a monograph, “The Population of 
the West Indies Federation.” 

Carlyle S. Smith spent the summer in North 
and South Dakota in archeological excavations 
of Northern Plains Indians, leading a group of 
graduate students. 

Charles K. Warriner, now an associate pro- 
fessor in the department, returned in August 
from the Philippine Islands, where he made a 
study of leadership among the Moros under a 
Fulbright Research Award. 

Ray P. Cuzzort won an Elizabeth Watkins 
Research Grant for the summer just con- 
cluded. 

Robert J. Squier, with Philip Drucker and 
Robert F. Hejzer, at the University of Cali- 
fornia, has published Excavations at LaVenta, 
Tobasco, 1955, a 312-page report, part of the 
Smithsonian Institution’s series on American 
ethnology, of an expedition into Mexico from 
January to May, 1955. 

Robert Dentler, who joined the Institute 
for Child Research in the School of Education 
as research associate, will teach courses from 
time to time in the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology. 

Clarence Dale Johnson joined the staff in 
September as instructor. 

Everett C. Hughes, of the Department of 
Sociology, University of Chicago, will be the 
Rose Morgan honorary professor for the fall 
semester. He will pursue his research on stu- 
dent life and feach a course on the sociology 
of the professions. 
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The department announces graduate re- 
search and teaching assistantships with sti- 
pends ranging from $1,700 to $1,900. Interested 
parties should contact Dr. Marston McClug- 
gage. 

Sylvia Levine, a Ph.D. candidate, holds a 
university fellowship for 1959-60. 

John Ronald Davis, an M.A. candidate, will 
serve as teaching assistant in introductory an- 
thropology. 

Jeffry H. Hadden has won a research as- 
sistantship to help Dr. Eriksen on a research 
project on population. 

Jane E. Gray will be Dr. E. Jackson Baur’s 
research assistant in his research on student 
life. 

William Reed will be a research assistant 
next year on a study of probation and parole. 


Kent State University—Beginning in Sep- 
tember, the name of the Department of Soci- 
ology will be changed to the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology. 

Michael M. Horowitz has been added to the 
staff as assistant professor of anthropology. 

John P. Burnell has been added to the staff 
as assistant professor of sociology and anthro- 
pology to begin services in September, 1959. 
He formerly taught at Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege. 

Graduate assistants in the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology for 1959-60 in- 
clude Florence Ferguson, a graduate of Kent 
State University, and Tom Clifton Keen, of 
Tiffin, a graduate of Heidelberg College. 


Lees Junior College-—Erwin F. Karner, who 
did graduate work at the University of Wis- 
consin, has been appointed to teach English, 
speech, and social science (history, sociology, 
or government) in the 1959-60 school year. 
Mr. Karner taught formerly at the State 
Teachers College, Dickinson, North Dakota. 


Lindenwood College—Helen P. Gouldner 
has been appointed associate professor and 
chairman of the Department of Sociology. 

Professor Walter M. Beattie, Jr., former 
chairman, has resigned to take the position of 
planning director, Services to the Aging, 
Health and Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
St. Louis. 


Louisiana State University—Roland J. 
Pellegrin, chairman of the Department of So- 
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ciology and head of the Department of Rural 
Sociology, has been promoted to the rank of 
professor. 

Walfrid J. Jokinen has been promoted to as- 
sociate professor; in addition to his duties in 
the department, he will continue to serve as 
assistant dean of the Graduate School. 

John V. D. Saunders, formerly of Missis- 
sippi State University, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of sociology and rural sociol- 
ogy, and will be responsible for ‘courses and 
research in demography, rural sociology, and 
Latin-American institutions. He has returned 
from a stay of nine months in South America, 
where he lectured at the University of Guaya- 
quil and at the Central University of Quito, 
as a recipient of a Fulbright Award. 

John D. Kelley was appointed to an in- 
structorship in February. 

George A. Hillery, Jr., currently visiting as- 
sistant professor, will spend the 1959-60 aca- 
demic year doing research on the community 
at the University of Florida, where he has 
been appointed a postdoctoral fellow. 

Rudolf Heberle, Boyd professor, was 
elected president of the American Studies As- 
sociation of the Lower Mississippi. 

Alvin L. Bertrand was elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern Sociological Society and 
has been appointed chairman of the society’s 
Committee on the Profession. 


Loyola University—A Ph.D. program in so- 
ciology will begin this fall in the Department 
of Sociology. The doctorate program, one of 
four offered by the nation’s Catholic institutions 
of higher learning, will concentrate on social 
theory, problems, and organization. 

Several assistantships and fellowships in soci- 
ology are available for 1959—60. Applications 
should be made to the sociology chairman, 
Lewis Towers, 820 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


McMaster University—Peter C. Pineo, who 
is currently completing his doctorate at the 
University of Chicago, where he is associated 
with the Family Study Center, has joined the 
department as lecturer in sociology. 

Frank E. Jones has been promoted to as- 
sociate professor. He has begun a study of the 
social organization of a ward of a provincial 
mental hospital. 

Professor Frank G. Vallee spent the summer 
months at Baker Lake, Keewatin District, 
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Northwest Territories, carrying out a field 
study of the Eskimo. 


University of Miami, Coral Gables, Flor- 
ida.—Murray Wax, formerly at the University 
of Chicago, joined the Department of Sociol- 
ogy and Anthropology in September. Profes- 
sor Wax will also hold a research appointment 
in the School of Medicine, Institute of Ger- 
ontology. 

William W. Stein is serving as a Fulbright 
lecturer in anthropology at San Marcos Uni- 
versity, Lima, Peru, during the summer and 
autumn of 1959. Rosalie Hankey Wax will 
take his place during his absence. 


University of Michigan—The Center for 
Research on Conflict Resolution has been es- 
tablished at the university. The aim is to pro- 
mote and carry out research of relevance to 
problems of war and peace. The research may 
focus on the resolution of conflict in other 
fields, such. as industrial relations or intercom- 
munity relations, as well as international rela- 
tions, with the hope that the viewpoints of so- 
ciology, anthropology, economics, and psychol- 
ogy can be joined to that of political science. 
The Center hopes to establish and obtain sup- 
port for a research plan which may include 
projects of scholars at other institutions. The 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, now in its third 
year, has become one of the Center’s enter- 
prises. The chairman of the Center’s Executive 
Committee is Robert C. Angell, professor of 
sociology. Sociologists who are interested are 
urged to write him. 


Mississippi State University—J. V. D. 
Saunders, who returned in March from a Ful- 
bright lectureship in Ecuador, joined the De- 
partment of Sociology at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity in Baton Rouge in July. 


National Council on Family Relations — 
The E. W. Burgess award for the best re- 
search proposal for family research will be 
awarded in August, 1960. The award carries a 
monetary value of $300.00. Research outlines, 
criteria, and other information may be ob- 
tained from Charles Bowerman, Chairman of 
the Award Committee, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Northwestern University—Raymond W. 
Mack was appointed chairman of the Depart- 
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ment of Sociology on September first, succeed- 
ing Kimball Young, who has served as chair- 
man since he came to Northwestern in 1947. 
Dr. Young will continue with his teaching du- 
ties as professor of sociology and with his re- 
search on “communitarian” social movements. 

Gresham M. Sykes, formerly of Princeton 
University, has returned from a year’s leave in 
Mexico to join the department as associate 
professor of sociology. 

Scott Greer has accepted a joint appoint- 
ment in the program. of graduate studies in 
political behavior; he is associate professor of 
political science and sociology and also chair- 
man of the Center for Metropolitan Studies, 
in which he will continue his research on the 
social-political structure of metropolitan areas. 

John Kitsuse and Aaron Cicourel have re- 
ceived a grant from the Graduate School to 
support their research on the organizational 
production of adolescent careers. The last- 
named and, Norton Long are engaged in a 
project dealing with the recruitment and as- 
similation of new personnel into the corporate 
structure. 

Harold Guetzkow has been appointed mas- 
ter-fellow by the Ford Foundation for the five 
years, 1959-64. The master-fellowship in- 
cludes funds for graduate students of out- 
standing caliber to work in the Department of 
Sociology on doctoral programs on interna- 
tional business. 


University of Oregon—Harry Alpert has 
been elected a fellow of the American Statis- 
tical Association and is serving as a member of 
the Advisory Panel for Sociological and Eco- 
nomic Sciences, National Science Foundation. 
He was awarded an Israel summer travel fel- 
lowship for 1959 by an American faculty com- 
mittee for the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 
He is director of the newly created Office for 
Scientific and Scholarly Research, which will 
co-ordinate research activities on this campus. 

Joel V. Berreman continues to serve as a 
half-time research associate of the Oregon 
Study of the Rehabilitation of Mental Hospi- 
tal Patients. 

Herbert Bisno, who returns to the campus 
in September, has received a promotion to as- 
sociate professor, He has been on leave for 
over two years, first with the Curriculum 
Study of the Council for Social Work Educa- 
tion and during the past year as consultant to 
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the Paul Baerwold School of Social Work, He- 
brew University, Jerusalem. He will be respon- 
sible for the department’s offerings in under- 
graduate social work. 

Robert Dubin has received a $25,000 grant 
from the Ford Foundation for support of his 
own research and fellowships for doctoral dis- 
sertations dealing with business problems. He 
has appointed Samuel Johnson as the first fel- 
low. Mr. Dubin will be Ford visiting professor 
of behavioral sciences, School of Commerce, 
University of Wisconsin, for the 1950-60 aca- 
demic year. 

Patrick J. McGillivray, who is completing 
his doctorate at the University of California, 
has been appointed instructor during Mr. Du- 
bin’s absence. , 

Jobn M. Foskett is acting deputy director of 
the Institute for Community Studies. He is 
conducting in a new community a replication 
of studies made in Valley City I and Valley 
City II. He and Walter T. Martin are collabo- 
rating on research plans on the adjustment of 
the aged. Mr. Martin has been awarded a 
travel grant by the National Science Founda- 
tion to attend the World Population Congress 
and the meeting of the International Socio- 
logical Association. He has been promoted to 
full professor, 

G. Benton Johnson, Jr., and Lionel S. Wish- 
neff have received a grant from the Office of 
Scientific and Scholarly Research to study 
values and social mobility. i 

Mr. Wishneff has been named director of a 
three-year project to study resistance to edu- 
cational television. This project is financed by 
a $177,487 grant from the United States De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
under the National Defense Education Act. 
Staff members of three other departments are 
also participating. Mr. Wishneff will continue 
to teach half-time. 

Dr. Miriam Johnson has been appointed as- 
sistant professor. 

Theodore B. Johannis, Jr., has received a 
grant from the Office of Scientific and Schol- 
arly Research for a study of patterns of deci- 
sion making in the family. He has been ap- 
pointed associate editor of Marriage and Fam- 
ily Living and reappointed co-editor of the 
Family Life Coordinator. 

James Price received a grant from the 
Foundation for Research on Human Behavior 
to enable him to continue his research on sta- 
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bility mechanisms of formal organizations. 

The Department of Sociology received four 
fellowships under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. An intensive, accelerated program 
leading to research and teaching careers at the 
university level has been developed for the 
fellows. 


Purdue University—Robert K. Bain, for- 
merly of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, who has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor, will work primarily in industrial soci- 
ology. 

Sidney M. Greenfield, formerly of Connect- 
icut College for Women, has been appointed 
assistant professor and is to develop the field 
of cultural anthropology. 

Louis Schneider is on leave of absence dur- 
ing the current year and is serving as visiting 
professor at Dartmouth College. Professor 
Schneider is the newly elected president of the 
Ohio Valley Sociological Society. 

Janice Partridge has left to accept a full- 
time position in the sociology department at 
Wittenberg College in Springfield, Ohio. 

Leonard Z. Breen has started a study of 
preretirement education among labor unions in 
the United States, sponsored by the National 
Institute of Labor Education. 

The Purdue Research Foundation awarded 
summer research grants to James Beshers for 
studying statistical methods in urban demog- 
raphy and to Walter Hirsch for studying the 
autonomy of science ‘in modern totalitarian 
systems. 

Harold T. Christensen presented a paper on 
pre-marital sex norms at the biennial meeting 
of the International Sociological Association 
at Stresa, Italy, in September. 


University of Rhode Island—Department 
members are Professor L. Guy Brown, Asso- 
ciate Professor and Acting Chairman Irving A. 
Spaulding, and Assistant Professors Robert V. 
Gardner, Erwin H. Johnson, and Arthur H. 
Richardson. 

Dr. Brown, former chairman, relinquished 
administrative duties in order to work on 
planned publications, and Dr. Spaulding has 
been appointed chairman on an acting basis. 

‘Professor Johnson, with Timothy O’Leary, 
of Yale University, and Thomas Hazard, a 
graduate student in anthropology at Columbia 
University, is participating in an archeological 


NEWS AND NOTES 


survey of the surface and site of Indian settle- 
ments in southern Rhode Island. 

A chapter of Alpha Kappa Delta will be 
activated at the University of Rhode Island 
during the 1959-60 academic year. 


St. Lawrence University—Donald Auster, 
formerly of the University of Indiana, and 
Roland B. Westerlund, of the University of 
Illinois, are recent additions to the staff. 

Paul R. Ducey, assistant professor of an- 
thropology, has been reappointed consultant in 
archaeology to the New York State Educa- 
tion Department. 

Donald J. Newman has been promoted to 
the rank of associate professor. 

Elsiemay Densford, assistant professor of 
social work, has been on leave in the current 
semester. 

Myles W. Rodehaver, departmental chair- 
man, was elected president of the Upstate 
New York Sociological Society. 


San Francisco State College—John W. 
Kinch, a Ph.D. of the University of Washing- 
ton, is joining the Sociology Department in 
September. 

Other members of the department are Car- 
lo L. Lastrucci, George E. Outland, Fred- 
eric W. Terrien, Donald L. Garrity, Don C. 
Gibbons, and F. D. Freeman. 


“Journal of Sexual Research.” —The Society 
for the Scientific Study of Sex will publish a 
new journal, the Journal of Sexual Research. 
The first issue will appear early in 1960. The 
journal is to include original articles, reviews 
of the literature, book reviews, and abstracts 
covering the range of all the learned disciplines 
pertinent to the study of sex. Papers should be 
submitted to Hugo G. Beigel, 138 East Ninety- 
fourth Street, New York 28, New York. 


Southern Illinois University—Joseph K. 
Johnson has retired as chairman of the De- 
partment of Sociology but continues as a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff. The duties of the 
chairmanship have been assumed by Paul J. 
Campisi, formerly of Washington University, 
who joined the staff in July. 


University of Sydney—The first number 
(April) of the newly established Journal of 
Industrial Relations has been published by 
the Industrial Relations Society under the 
editorship of K. M. Laffer, of the Department 
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of Economics. It is to appear twice yearly. 
It contains articles, news notes, and book 
reviews. 


Syracuse University.—Paul Meadows, of the 
University of Nebraska, will join the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology in Sep- 
tember as chairman. 

Staff members in the department now in- 
clude Associate Professor Byron Fox; Profes- 
sors Earl Bell and Douglas Haring; Associate 
Professor Nathan Goldman; Assistant Profes- 
sors Warner Bloomberg, Linton Freeman, 
Robert Hardt, who is joining the department 
under a joint appointment with the Youth 
Development Center, Donn Hart, who has a 
SSRC-ACLS grant for Southeast Asian re- 
search, and William Mangin. 

William Mangin has returned from Peru, 
where he has conducted research under a grant 
from the National Institute of Mental Health 
of the Public Health Service on a comparative 
study of mental health and urbanization. 

Linton Freeman, on leave this year at North- 
western University, is returning to direct the 
Community Leadership research under a grant 
from the Ford Foundation and will be joined 
in the research by Warner Bloomberg. 

Nathan Goldman is completing a study of 
vandalism financed by a grant from the U.S. 
Office of Education; he will be engaged part- 
time this coming year with the Youth Devel- 
opment Center, operating under a grant from 
the Ford Foundation. 

The Maxwell Graduate School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs is inaugurating in 1959 
a new Graduate Overseas Training Program, 
especially designed for advanced students of 
economics, agriculture, engineering, public and 
business administration, medicine, law, and 
other professional specialties. Directed by 
Gerard J. Mangone in an unusual eight-month 
curriculum, it will integrate a multidisciplinary 
seminar, intensive language training, and four 
months of resident-research in a foreign 
country. 


Washington University——A research pro- 
gram for the study of international conflict 
and its control is to be administered by the 
Social Science Institute of the university, in- 
itially financed with a $35,000 grant by an 
anonymous donor. The program will foster 
studies of the roots of international conflict 
and requirements and implications of peace, in 
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co-operation with the University of Michigan’s 
Center for the Study of Conflict Resolution 
and other institutions with similar programs. 
The Washington University program, will fo- 
cus on the social, economic and psychological 
bases of political behavior with a view to 
identifying means by which international con- 
flict can be accommodated without violence. 
The chairman of the faculty committee of 
the new program is J. Carter Murphy, asso- 
ciate professor of economics. Other members 
are Edward U. Condon, professor of physics; 
Nicholas J. Demerath, professor of sociology 
and director of the Social Science Institute; 
Edwin P. Hollander, associate professor of 
psychology; Merle Kling,” associate professor 
of political science; and Theodore F. Lentz, 
director of the Attitude Research Laboratory. 


Western Reserve University—Richard A. 
Schermerhorn is a recipient of a Fulbright 
grant to lecture at the University of Lucknow, 
Lucknow, Uttar Pradesh, India, for the aca- 
demic year 1959-60. 

Ruth Neuer is joining the staff as visiting 
lecturer in sociology for the academic year. 
Miss Neuer is from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Irving Rosow, director of the Ford Founda- 
tion Aging Project, was awarded an NIMH 
fellowship to the Summer Institute in Social 
Gerontology at Berkeley in August. 

Marvin B. Sussman has been appointed pro- 
gram chairman of the Groves Conference on 
Marriage and the Family to be held in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, ‘in April, 1960. He also received a 
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substantial grant from the Association for the 
Aid of Crippled Children to finance a confer- 
ence for the purpose of evaluating methods 
and techniques essential in the study of social 
and psychological factors in chronic illness and 
in long-term or permanent disabilities. This 
conference will be held in June of 1960 and 
will be limited to twenty of the major investi- 
gators doing research in this field. 

Newbell N. Puckett, who has been on sab- 
batical leave during the spring semester, is com- 
pleting his long-term study of superstitions in 
Ohio. 

Henry M. Busch has been acting chairman 
of the department. 

E. Gartely Jaco has joined the department 
as a visiting associate professor of sociology 
and research associate in psychiatry. He is di- 
rector of social science research at the Cleve- 
land Psychiatric Institute. 

Research fellows appointed in the depart- 
ment are Alan J. Crain, Jack A. Spanagel, and 
Alex Boros; Eleanor K. Caplan is a teaching 
fellow. 


University of Wichita —Stuart A. Queen will 
remain as visiting professor again this year. 

Lowell D. Holmes joined the faculty in 
September as assistant professor with primary 
emphasis on cultural anthropology. Formerly 
at Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Missouri, . 
he has recently put out several publications 
to report his re-study of Samoan culture. 

Donald O. Cowgill was honored by Park 
College with the “Distinguished Alumni 
Award.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Sociology Today: Problems and Prospects. 
Edited by Ropert K. Merron, LEONARD 
Broom, and LEONARD S. COTTRELL, Jr. New 
York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959. Pp, xxxiv+ 
623. $7.50. 


Sociology Today seems to me to be, on the 
whole, the best of the symposium volumes of 
similar or related scope and purpose published 
in this country during the last three decades. 
Its merits may be due in some part to the pro- 
cedure of selection: five members of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, asked to outline a 
program on the “problematics” of the major di- 
visions of sociology for the annual meeting in 
1957, wrote papers which constitute the volume. 
There are twenty-five chapters on as many sub- 
fields of sociological interest, by twenty-eight 
authors (three of the papers being collabora- 
tions), plus an Introduction, “Notes on Prob- 
lem-finding in Sociology,” by one of the editors, 
Robert K. Merton. 

This Introduction is excellent, as are also the 
following chapters: “Problems in Methodol- 
ogy,” by Lazarsfeld; “Political Sociology” by 
Lipset; “The Sociology of Law” by Selznick; 
“The Sociology of Religion” by Glock; “The 
Sociology of Medicine” by Reader and Goss; 
“Comparative Urban Sociology” by Sjöberg; 
“Trends in Rural Sociology” by Anderson; 
“The Sociology of Race and Ethnic Relations” 
by Simpson and Yinger; “Occupational Analy- 
sis” by Gouldner; “The Study of Occupations” 
by Hughes; and “Criminological Research” by 
Clinard. Some, perhaps all, of the other contri- 
butions are suggestive; one or two seem rather 
thin, which, however, may reflect the limita- 
tions of the assigned topics and the present 
status of investigation and conceptualization in 
these fields. Parsons, in his opening chapter, 
“General Theory in Sociology,” has something 
to say, I am sure, as he has had in all his now 
rather impressive publications in this general 
field. Several of the authors of other chapters 
have made use of Parsons’ contributions to 
sociological theory and methodology. It is a 
pity that the present chapter is not written in 
English. 

This volume will be found very useful by 


graduate students and many of their seniors 
who are trying, a bit desperately, to keep as 
well informed as they may on recent develop- 
ments in the now elaborately developed science 
of sociology. 

Froyo N. House 
University of Virginia 


Social Mobility in Industrial Society. .By 
SEYMOUR Martin Lipset and REINHARD 
BENDIX. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1959. Pp. xxi+309. 
$5.00. 


This book must be praised for its general 
excellence. Beyond that, it is difficult to speak 
of it as a unit, since its parts and their history 
are so diverse. Much of the materials appeared 
earlier as journal articles, in several cases writ- 
ten with other collaborators. Despite an excel- 
lent job of weaving them together, the book 
continues to have at least two distinct elements, 
One of its purposes is to report more fully the 
results of the Oakland study of intra-genera- 
tional occupational mobility; the second and 
more important, “to bring together and analyze 
comparative international research on social 
mobility.” 

The Oakland study is based on a secondary 
analysis of complete job histories for 935 local 
principal wage-earners, interviewed in 1949. 
There is evidence of a great deal of shifting 
from job to job at the same occupational level, 
with 64 per cent averaging two or more jobs 
per decade and even more geographical mobility. 
Furthermore, extensive movement occurs be- 
tween the levels of the occupational hierarchy, 
although Lipset and Bendix’s use of the tern 
“staggering” seems excessive in describing th 
fact that, of the unskilled workers, one-third 
or more had at one time or another held lower 
white-collar positions. The professional groups 
have, understandably, been most stable, and the 
self-employed or small-business group is most 
heterogeneous. Despite such movement, the 
barrier between white-collar and manual work 
is relatively *insurmountable. Between 80 and 
90 per cent of the total working time of the 
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sample was spent exclusively on one or the 
other side of the line. This points to one of the 
deficiencies of the study: the sheer number of 
moves from one occupational group to another 
can give a misleading impression of the fluidity 
of individual position. The Oakland study did 
not develop a concept of steady, regular, or 
prime occupation, nor did it explore what it 
meant to people to move from manual work 
to self-employment (and, as often as not, back 
again!). 

In the rest of the book Lipset and Bendix 
report their previously published findings on 
comparative rates of mobility, bring together 
a vast amount of additional material from mo- 
bility studies in numerous -countries, and in a 
tentative way seek to assess the nature and 
role of mobility in industrial society. Their 
starting point is a review of the evidence on 
intergenerational mobility in some dozen mod- 
ern industrial countries. This establishes, nu- 
merous myths to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that they have all had rather similar rates of 
occupational mobility, especially as measured 
by movement upward across the manual/non- 
manual line. They then explore various corre- 
lates of this common pattern, including urbani- 
zation, differential birth rates, systems of edu- 
cation, size of community, and intelligence and 
motivation—the last handled more gingerly and 
with less authority than the others. Lipset and 
Bendix find that all these influence mobility 
rates in most countries. 

Unfortunately, the authors do not go as far 
as they might have in specifying the dynamics 
of mobility, locating tle prime factor and as- 
signing appropriate weights to the others as 
limiting conditions. They are more interested in 
the sociopolitical setting and the political con- 
sequences of social mobility. Actual mobility 
rates and popular perceptions of opportunity 
are, they find, generally at variance. In the 
American case, the ideology of equalitarianism, 
the absence of rigid patterns of status ascrip- 
tion, and more pervasive educational opportu- 
nity are assigned great weight in explaining the 
failure of widespread radical movements to de- 
velop on the common European pattern. Con- 
sidering their basic orientation, it is striking 
that Lipset and Bendix do not give greater at- 
tention to a factor that they acknowledge but 
hardly discuss, namely, the relatively high 
standard of living which has been assured the 
rank-and-file workers and employees in the 
United States. 
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This brief review can hardly do justice to 
the numerous interesting and often subtle ex- 
plorations that Lipset and Bendix undertake 
along the way, such as a survey of studies on 
the origins of the American business elite or an 
evaluation of the interacting influence of social 
origin and ownership of a car on the voting 
behavior of middle-class man. The book’s style 
is almost always clear, simple, and straight- 
forward. Although not sufficiently broad in its 
coverage to qualify as a general text, it could 
well be used in more advanced courses. Some 
sections closely parallel and are quite compar- 
able in quality to chapters in the texts by Kahl 
and Barber. That this is the case is not meant 
as criticism of Lipset and Bendix; it reflects, 
rather, the maturity of development in this 
field, which is further advanced by the broad 
perspective, sociological acumen, political alert- 
ness, and searching and questioning intelligence 
of the authors of this book. 


ALEX INKELES 
Harvard University 


Negroes and Medicine. By Dietricn C. 
Rerrrzes. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1958, for the Commonwealth Fund. 
Pp. 400. $7.00. 


Over the last fifty years there have been 
myriad studies of medical practice, medical 
practitioners, medical facilities, and medical ed- 
ucation as they relate, directly and indirectly, 
to the Negro population of the United States. 
They range from the early foundation studies 
of medical education by Abraham Flexner, 
through a whole series of journalistic, crusading 
and hortatory fact and fancy pieces and tracts, 
to the more precise studies of the profession 
by such scholars and groups as Oswald Hall, 
Montague Cobb, National Medical Fellowships, 
the Rockefeller Foundation project on Negroes 
in medicine, and the Severinghaus, Carman, 
and Cadbury study of the preparation for medi- 
cal education in the liberal arts colleges. 

All these were revealing appraisals of the 
relations among race, the training for and the 
practice of the healing arts, and the community 
and its power structures. None of them, how- 
ever, has come forth with such a solid and chal- 
lenging array of quantitative and qualitative 
fact as Dr, Reitzes has in Negroes and Medi- 
cine. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Everett Hughes in one of the two introduc- 
tions to this study has said that Reitzes could 
not deal with all facets of this problem. He is 
right. But in treating the problems of medical 
practice in fourteen geographically and racially 
stratified communities and in employing the 
MCAT (Medical College Admission Test) on 
scores of accepted and rejected applicants to 
medical schools, the researcher has struck pay 
dirt. These data and their extensions permit the 
factoring of a series of sociomedical problems 
as they relate to the education of Negroes, or 
the sociology of a profession, or the mobility of 
talent and professional services in a subculture, 
or the sociology of health-service institutions, 
or the dominant and substitute profilés of the 
race-power-opinion-profession nexus in the field 
of medical training and medical care. 

The profiles of fourteen urban communities 
are especially interesting and, though diffuse 
and uneven in scope and content for compara- 
. tive purposes, provide valuable case insights. 
(And here the reviewer wishes to apologize 
publicly for having so egregiously failed to com- 
plete his own assignment on this project.) The 
analysis of the MCAT scores for 1955~56 and 
1956-57 seems to provide clues to the kingdom 
of basic research formulations in this area. 

It is to be hoped that this study will find 
acceptance for its operational meaning, despite 
the passionate defenses and apologies it may 
evoke from parties of interest. Further, one 
would hope that other analyses of the basic 
data will follow, that a distinction be drawn 
between the proprietary and the public hos- 
pitals, that the achievements and attainments 
of college graduates be related to the academic 
ratings of the undergraduate colleges repre- 
sented, that subsequent publications be indexed. 

One closes this volume knowing that it is the 
best-done job in the field of Negroes and medi- 
cine. The evidence, however, causes him to 
wonder if the hoped-for changes in this situ- 
ation, as expressed in the two introductions and 
as is implied at several points in the text, do 
not depend upon more significant perceptions 
of the problem and more all-out activity in 
effecting these changes by such men as Dr, 
Franklin C. McLean of Chicago and the late 
Dr. Robert Elman of St. Louis. Perhaps the 
author can undertake another monograph—the 
role of the “concerned” physician in effecting 
socially desirable changes in medical training 
and medical practice. But the reviewer would 
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settle for just one more study of the sort herein 
reviewed. 

Tra De A. REID 
Haverford College 


` 


Social Mobility and Class Structure. By GÖSTA 
Carrsson. Lund, Sweden: C. W. K. Gleerup, 
1958. Pp. xit+197. Sw. Kr. 19.00. 


This most recent book by Gösta Carlsson, 
professor of sociology at Lund University in 
southern Sweden, contains what is by far the 
best information on mobility available for con- 
temporary Sweden and is also an interesting 
commentary on much current thinking on social 
stratification and mobility. 

Most of Carlsson’s discussion revolves around 
a master table of occupational mobility between 
fathers and sons, which is based on a file main- 
tained by the Swedish Census Bureau on every 
person born on the fifteenth of any month in 
any year within the boundaries of Sweden. 
Carlsson selected all men in this file born every 
third year between 1899 and 1923, thus obtain- 
ing a superb sample, with details about each 
man’s present occupation. He then located their 
birth entries in their respective parish registers 
and recorded the occupation of their fathers at 
the time of birth registration. In the end, his 
master. table covers the intergenerational mo- 
bility of 12,841 men born in wedlock. Occupa- 
tions for fathers and sons are presented in a 
tenfold cross-classification and analyzed by es- 
sentially the same methods as those used by 
David Glass and his associates in their Social 
Mobility in Britain. However, in some respects 
-—particularly the careful estimation of errors 
—Carlsson’s analysis is an improvement on the 
esteemed British model. 

The Swedish mobility rates show only insig- 
nificant changes over time (i.e., between age 
cohorts) in spite of other extensive changes in 
the social structure, and the rates vary barely 
beyond expected errors of measurement be- 
tween advanced European countries (specifi- 
cally, Great Britain, Sweden, and West Ger- 
many, for which data are available that lend 
themselves to Carlsson’s advanced methods). 
Furthermore, a separate interview study of the 
prestige of selected occupations reveals the 
same general ratings in Sweden as are found 
in several other countries. 

Carlsson’s book comes close to the peak of 
possible achievement in the accurate measure- 
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ment of the mobility of men. The study is only 
a modest contribution to knowledge of the 
determination of causes of mobility, and it 
tells us nothing about the consequences of mo- 
bility for economic, political, religious, or fam- 
ily life. Thus it is less interesting than some 
other current investigations. 

In general, it seems to me that the mobility 
research now fashionable (of which Carlsson’s 
book is such a good expression) has cut itself 
off from an older tradition of thought, partly, 
perhaps, because we hold some political expres- 
sions of this tradition in low esteem. The tra- 
ditional writers from Plato to Pareto were less 
concerned with the number of persons circulat- 
ing between the social strata and more in the 
personal attributes, such as courage, stamina, 
intelligence, and entrepreneurial spirit, added 
to or subtracted from various strata by the 
mobile individuals. A methodologically sophisti- 
cated study of the mobility of some such attri- 
butes—rather than the mere mobility of indi- 
viduals—and the consequences thereof for 
society at large might well claim the next spot 
on the agenda in this active and fascinating field. 


Hans L. ZETTERBERG 
Columbia University 


Individual Behavior and Group Achievemeni— 
a Theory: The Experimental Evidence. By 
Ratpw M. SrocprLL. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1959. Pp. xi+352. $5.00. 


This carefully thought-out treatise is an at- 
tempt to develop a complete theoretical frame- 
work for studies of organizational effectiveness 
and group productivity. Its author is a distin- 
guished social-psychologist, who, since 1946, 
has been closely associated with the program 
of research on leadership at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. This book documents not only his theoreti- 
cal interests but also his years of experience in 
laboratory and field studies. 

Stogdill sees the group as a complex input- 
output system in which a member’s input can 
be classified as performances or acts, interaction 
with other group members, and the expectations 
and values which he brings into the group. In 
a new departure, Stogdill treats morale and 
group integration as group outputs along with 
group productivity. He argues on the basis of 
available empirical evidence thdt morale and 
group integration do not determine group pro- 
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ductivity but constitute a different type of 
group output, which may, in fact, compete with 
group productivity. In light of recent reviews 
of morale, such as those by Viteles (1953) and 
by Brayfield and Crockett (1955), it is clear 
that we cannot continue to treat measures of 
morale and indexes of employees’ attitudes as 
predicters of group productivity. Stogdill’s re- 
formulation is a distinct step forward in coping 
with this issue. 

It is, of course, much too early to assess the 
book’s impact on social-psychological theory. 
The copious evidence which Stogdill quotes and 
the findings of others are consonant with 
Stogdill’s position, although specific tests of 
his hypotheses are still to be made. 

The attention to detail and the amount of 
literature which the author has brought to bear 
on his propositions are impressive. In fact, al- 
though Stogdill may well regard it as a by- 
product, his review of the literature alone 
should earn for the volume shelf space in college 
libraries: he has here brought together 794 ref- 
erences, most of which deal with literature on 
leadership and research on the small group. 
These reviews, which total 140 pages of this 
book, should be a gold mine for the graduate 
student and the research worker; indeed, it is 
for them that this book is obviously intended. 

Individual Behavior and Group Achievement 
has generally suffered from lack of the edi- 
torial care which an author—and his reader— 
can expect from the publisher. Not only is the 
writing very terse and difficult, but the plan of 
the book leaves much to be desired. Each of 
the main chapters, with the exception of the 
Introduction and the summary, is divided into 
a theoretical section containing four to seven 
subsections on theory and a second section 
which reviews the literature in parallel subsec- 
tions. While this plan may look good on paper, 
it assumes that the reader comes equipped with 
electronic memory drums. Thus the theoretical 
subsection entitled “Organization, the Differen- 
tiation of Structure,” runs through pages 121- 
26. This is followed by 24 action-packed and 
reference-studded pages on role systems, role 
sanction and legitimation, role conflict, struc- 
ture, motivation and operations control, and 
structure within structure. Only then, on page 
151, is the reader brought back to the empirical 
studies which deal with differentiation of struc- 
ture. The book truly deserves better. 

Nevertheless, its merits far outweigh its 
shortcomings. It is a scholarly work, carefully 
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written, which attempts to present a complete 
theory and an excellent integration of empirical 
research in a field which has urgent need of 
both. 

Frep E. FIEDLER 
University of Illinois 


Wissenchaftliche Grundlagen soziologischen 
Denkens. By E. K. Francis. Bern: Francke 
Verlag, 1957. Pp. 143. 


Most American introductions to sociology 
try to accomplish several things at the same 
time. They survey the field, explain its principal 
concepts, occasionally offer samples of research 
in selected areas of the feld and allow some 
glimpses into the methods by which results are 
obtained, and, finally, attempt to apply socio- 
logical concepts to a few salient social issues. 
Francis’ booklet confines itself to the first two 
items on the agenda of American introductory 
textbooks. 

In presenting the key categories of sociology, 
the author seeks to discover some order in 
which to relate them to one another. He divides 
the field into three areas: microsociology, the 
study of mass phenomena, and macrosociology. 
The subject matter of microsociology are small 
groups and the relationship between behavior 
and motivation, a border area between psychol- 
ogy and sociology. The area of mass phenomena 
(or “M phenomena,” in the author’s terminol- 
ogy) coincides with what is currently called 
“collective behavior.” Macrosociology (loosely 
translated “the study of institutions”), which 
constitutes the central field of sociology, is con- 
cerned with groups whose members share some 
common conceptions of the larger social order. 
It is in relation to these three categories that 
the author defines the concepts to be found in 
most American introductory textbooks. This 
_ bird’s-eye-view survey is logically clear and 
lucid but not of an elementary type. While the 
booklet is addressed to a German reading pub- 
lic, it could well serve American readers as well. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 


University of Kansas City 


Desegregation: Resistance and Readiness. By 
Mervin M. Tumin. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1958. Pp. xvii+270. 
$5.00. 
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This is a distressing book. Much of what 
Tumin has to say about the structure of racial 
attitudes in the South, the processes of change, 
the role of leadership, and even his predictions 
about the probable future course of events with 
respect to school desegregation makes good 
sense. His views are, indeed, unexceptionable, 
differing in no important way from what every 
other sociologist who concerns himself with the 
subject has to say, and Tumin appears to make 
their very orthodoxy proof of the accuracy of 
his study (pp. 9, 21). Unfortunately, Tumin’s 
ideas are not in any crucial way confirmed by 
his data; it is only by a most egregious series 
of errors in data-handling and interpretation 
that the appearance of systematic empirical 
support for his opinions can be maintained. 
When we note that this study was undertaken, 
not primarily for its substance, but “as an edu- 
cational venture: the training of graduate stu- 
dents in methods of research in the social sci- 
ences” (p. vii), its pervasive ineptitude is all 
the more disturbing. 

The research is concerned with an analysis 
of attitudes possibly affecting progress toward 
school desegregation, together with some of 
their social determinants, and is based on a 
sample survey (of 287 white males, at least 
eighteen years of age, who were, at the time 
of study, in the labor force and resident in Guil- 
ford County, North Carolina), supplemented 
by less systematic interviews with twenty-three 
community leaders. Tumin has, with justifica- 
tion, some doubts about the relevance of his 
empirical research to his central interest in 
factors affecting school desegregation. He re- 
marks: “What men are prepared to do by way 
of acceptance or rejection of desegregation de- 
pends as much if not more upon the conditions 
under which they live and what actions are 
possible, as upon the feelings regarding Negroes 
and desegregation which they acquired in their 
earliest years” (p. 22). What follows by way 
of analysis of the survey data that he neverthe- 
less focuses on is much more clearly inap- 
propriate. 

Central to this analysis is a series of five 
Guttman scales, designed to tap different as- 
pects of attitudes toward Negroes: thus, the 
first one, called “Image,” is based on beliefs 
about the inferiority of Negroes, and the last, 
called “Specific Action,” on acceptance of vari- 
ous proposals to prevent school ‘desegregation; 
in between come “Ideology,” “Sentiment Struc- 
ture,” and “General Action.” The main thread 
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of the analysis is then concerned with the mean- 
ing and implications of the way in which these 
five scales appear to order themselves for the 
population as a whole and for key subgroups 
of the population. (Subsidiary analysis is a 
straightforward presentation of dembgtaphic 
correlates of the various scales, irrespective of 
their standing with respect to one another, and 
will not be discussed further here.) Thus the 
scales are numbered in, roughly, the order in 
which Tumin finds them to elicit prosegrega- 
tionist sentiment, and this ordering leads to 
the conclusion that “the more private the ex- 
pression the more segregationist it is likely to 
be” (p. 50). Or, to take an example involving 
subgroups, “. . . the deepest resistances are lo- 
cated in different aspects for each of the three 
[educational] groups, but the greatest permis- 
siveness occurs at the same places for each of 
the groups” (p. 89, author’s italics omitted). 

There is only one small difficulty with Tu- 
min’s general approach to his data: there is no 
meaningful way in which scores on one Gutt- 
man content scale can be directly compared 
with scores on another. In the absence of in- 
tensity~—zero-point analysis, it is impossible to 
say how many people had unfavorable images 
of Negroes or how many favored prosegrega- 
tionist action, let alone to say that the first is 
a larger number than the second. At one level, 
Tumin appears to understand the relativity of 
his procedures; at least, it is implicit in his 
references to how the items were selected 


(“. .. we selected four which seemed to us to` 


be key factors’—p. 225, italics mine), to how 
item cutting-points were set (“. .. we now had 
to make a decision as to which responses we 
would call segregationist”—p. 231, italics mine), 
and to how items were dropped for being too 
, one-sidedly “pro-segregationist” (p. 36). There- 
after, however, he treats results attributable to 
his own decisions as if they were, instead, 
mystically revealed truths about the nature of 
reality. For example, “. . . about one-third of 
the Whites reject the Negro totally” (p. 42) 
is Tumin’s usual way of saying that this pro- 
portion received the highest score possible on 
his scale of “Sentiment Structure” and, of 
course, “totally” ignores the fact that any in- 
genious mind could think of ways of rejecting 
Negroes more “totally” than the most extreme 
item he happened to use. 

It may be this very predilection toward abso- 
lutism that constrained Tumin from consider- 
ing or employing alternative procedures. Had 
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he, for example, ever questioned and tested his 
assumption that the problem involved five dis- 
tinct dimensions, he might have found that his 
scales had to be thought of as subscales tapping 
only one or two general variables, with the 
fundamental differences in interpretation that 
that model would have required. Or, had he 
been less rigidly committed to the rank ordering 
of scales as his analytic device, he might have 
seen that a great many of his hypotheses—like 
“.. . formal education . . . appears to restrain 
the translation of prejudice into discrimination” 
(p. 86)——could have been directly tested by 
cross-tabulational or partial correlational tech- 
niques, without reference to his central scheme. 
As it is, however, Tumin relies entirely on the 
ordering of content scales to furnish the empiri- 
cal evidence for his major interpretations, and 
that ordering can be regarded only as arbitrary, 
an outcome which theoretically could be altered 
to almost any other order with changes in the 
sample of items and their points of dichotomi- 
zation. 

With this total misapprehension and mistise 
of Guttman content scales at the heart of his 
analysis, it may perhaps be superfluous to criti- 
cize Tumin’s work further. Given its initial 
pedagogic intent, however, I think it essential 
to point out as well its consistently bad work- 
manship, its tendency to gloss over serious 
deficiencies in the data, and its indefensible 
methodological pronouncements. 

Under the heading of bad workmanship, I 
refer to such matters as (1) failure to recognize 
that an index with an upper limit of i/(é+1) 
(where # is the number of items in a scale) 
does not result in an invariant upper limit for 
a series of scales of different item size; (2) ap- 
parent failure to recognize also that mean scale 
score divided by number of items in a scale is 
exactly the same index as the ratio of “positive” 
responses to all responses in the scale, a failure 
not merely indicated by citing these “two” in- 
dexes as separate lines of evidence (p. 172), 
but further supported by producing two differ- 
ent sets of figures for the two identical meas- 
ures; (3) a shift, without saying so, from a 
definition in terms of 1 (cf. p. 88) to a com- 
putation in terms of 2 (cf. p. 172); (4) well- 
nigh constant inconsistencies in reporting data, 
as when the number of “positive” responses 
to the four items in Scale I is given as 768 (p. 
34), būt an extrapolation from the scale scores 
given on page 36 (which have been defined as 
a simple count of “positive” responses on p. 35) 
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results in 790 “positive” respanses; (5) tables 
which badly need, but do not contain, ws, ex- 
cept as occasional footnotes indicating that this 
or that mean is based on two or three cases; 
(6) repeated duplication of tables; and so on. 

Even more questionable is Tumin’s handling 
of what appears to be a serious discrepancy in 
his sample. In an appendix on the sample (and 
it is typical of the general technical level of the 
work that one can nowhere find an exact state- 
ment of the extent of sample completion, while 
the seemingly precise formulas offered for esti- 
mation from the sample apply merely to the 
theoretical sample design), it emerges that, for 
persons whose occupation is known, the sample 
breaks into 61 per cent white-collar and 39 per 
cent blue-collar, if the conventional definitions, 
employed by Tumin in text (pp. 127 ff.) are 
followed. Census tabulations for the approxi- 
mately equivalent universe indicate almost the 
reverse, however: roughly, 37 per cent white- 
collar and 63 per cent blue-collar. (It is difficult 
to tell exactly, since Tumin at this point pre- 
sents a table adding, somehow, to 103 per cent.) 
Given differences in what Tumin regards as one 
of the major determinants of attitudes so great 
as to be frightening, the text says merely that 
the 287 interviews constitute “a fairly good 
sample of the total group of White, male adult 
members of the work force of Guilford County” 
(p. 24) and proceeds to analyze them as such. 
In the appendix on sampling, however, the ap- 
proach is somewhat different: Tumin makes, 
with no discussion, a truly remarkable decision 
to call skilled workers (i.e., foremen, craftsmen, 
and kindred) “white-collar” in this and only 
this context, after which it follows that 69 per 
cent of the sample and 58 per cent of the uni- 
verse are “white-collar,” thus “justifying” his 
textual statement. One can only add that, if he 
had defined all occupations as “white-collar,” 
the sample and the universe would have 
matched perfectly. As to what actually went 
wrong and how much it further affects the 
trustworthiness of the results presented, each 
reader will have to speculate, since Tumin does 
not concern himself. It may even be that in- 
adequate interviewing and/or inaccurate coding 
have led to a seeming distortion of the occupa- 
tional distribution where none actually exists, 
but, assuredly, something is wrong: 

Finally, Tumin elevates his personal deci- 
sions to operate with the routine, unimaginative 
conventions of opinion research—as when edu- 
cational level is used as a crude index of more 
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subtle tendencies that might better be, certainly 
can be, and occasionally even are conceptual- 
ized and measured directly to afford some test 
of speculative statements about the “meaning” 
of education—to the absolute level of methodo- 
logical necessity. When Tumin says such things 
as “As social science advances, it may become 
possible to test the truth of one’s judgments as 
to what things about educational exposure seem 
to make such a difference [in attitudes]. For 
the moment, at this stage of development of 
sociological science, one is limited mostly to 
assumptions about what internal factors are at 
work” (pp. 21-22), he is simply indulging in 
pious cant. 

All in all and taking one thing with another, 
this book, judiciously assigned, could prove an 
invaluable adjunct to the teaching of methods 
of research in sociology. 


SHIRLEY A. STAR 


National Opinion Research Center 
University of Chicago 


The Changing American Parent: A Study in 
the Detroit Area. By Dantet R. MILLER 
and Guy E. Swanson. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. Pp. xiv+302. $6.50. 


Recently, William J. Goode concluded soci- 
ologists have been unable to state or prove a 
set of propositions about relations between the 
family and other institutions. An offspring of 
a 1953 Detroit Area Study survey of 582 
mothers, Miller and Swanson’s study succeeds 
in doing just that by relating different styles 
of parenthood to two types of careers of fa- 
thers—the entrepreneurial and the bureau- 
cratic. 

The study is one of that genre which tries to 
assess child-rearing practices apart from em- 
pirical consideration of the child, parent-child 
interaction or resulting effects. The genre is 
reminiscent of efforts to study culture at a 
distance or the effects of bombing runs with- 
out benefit of census. Miller and Swanson are 
aware of it and take pains to restrict their 
analysis to characterization of parents; and 
their modest goal is to exploit their cross-sec- 
tional survey data to the best of their ability. 

Their work critically qualifies hypotheses 
devised by earlier players in the game of sift- 
ing verbal responses for detectable patterns of 
parenthood. They introduce the concept of “in- 
tegration setting” as a novel device for pre- 
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dicting differences, Their notion is that fathers 
employed in individuated, entrepreneurial jobs 
will tend to encourage in their children self- 
control, self-reliance, and an active, manipu- 
lative stance toward environment. Children of 
fathers employed in relatively large bureau- 
cratic organizations are, they predict, reared 
in a spirit of accommodation, impulsiveness, 
and other-directedness. Components of each 
style are viewed as originating from the work 
setting, mediated by the mothers, although 
practices of fathers are excluded from the de- 
sign. 

Among such studies, Miller and Swanson’s 
is the first to be based on an area probability 
sample. This allows reconsideration of earlier 
hypotheses about class effects on child-rearing 
practices. Taken singly, class position is shown 
to be associated rather indeterminately with 
such differences. Taken in combination with an 
index of integration setting, class and career 
are shown to be superior ‘to a variety of alter- 
native variables, including intergenerational 
mobility, mother’s education, class-composi- 
tion of the neighborhood, income consistency 
over time, race, and religious preference. Inte- 
gration and class, too, are heavily qualified as 
explanatory constructs, but an impressively 
uniform pattern of practices among entrepre- 
neurial middle-class mothers is well specified 
through multivariate analysis. 

Miller and Swanson couch their predictions 
and interpretations in historical terms. The 
“changing American parent” is depicted as an 
outcome of transformations in industrial or- 
ganization and concomitant shifts in identities 
` shaped by new career styles. The emerging 
form is the “colleague” or “neotraditional” 
family in which parental roles are differenti- 
ated on dimensions carried into the family 
from the world of work. Popular literature 
about child care is scanned to inform these 
impressions. The fifth of the study devoted to 
exploring these trends obscures the importance 
of the authors’ essentially structural theory, 
but the over-all analysis is of lasting relevance 
to sociology in its imaginative fusion of career 
and class with parenthood. 


_ Rosert A. DENTLER 
University of Chicago 


Parental Authority: The Community and the 
Law. By Jurrius Comen, REGINALD A. H. 
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Rosson, and ALAN Bares. New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1958. Pp. 
xii+-301. $6.00. 


This short study is another brave applica- 
tion of social science techniques to the law. 
Taking as their point of departure the familiar 
axiom that the moral sense of the community 
is a vital source of the norms guiding the law, 
the authors (one law teacher and two sociol- 
ogists) suggest that when the community’s 
values are relevant to the law-making process, 
scientific techniques of assessing them are 
more reliable and accurate than the hunches 
of judges or the unrepresentative selection of 
opinions that come before legislative commit- 
tees. 

The extent to which the community’s moral 
sense should be incorporated in legislation and 
in the work of the courts is regarded as prob; 
lematical, but an area likely to be relevant was 
wisely selected; for in child-parent relations 
few organized pressure groups “represent” the ` 
community. On this limited premise a com- 
munity’s opinion on what the law ought to be 
is confronted with the explicit law of that ju- 
risdiction. The “scientific technique” is a 
structured interview administered to a proba- 
bility sample of 860 adults in the state of Ne- 
braska. The items include concrete situational 
questions covering (a) parental authority over 
children (e.g., should the law allow the parent 
to control the child’s earnings, his career 
choices, his religious affiliations, etc.); (b) 


‘children’s freedom from parents (e.g., should 


the law allow children to sue their parents, 
who should pay for damages caused by the 
child); and (c) familial versus governmental 
obligations to give financial support (e.g., who 
should be responsible for aged parents). 

The survey results are then matched point 
to point with the law of Nebraska. Not sur- 
prisingly, the fit is imperfect. People are clear- 
ly willing to have the law intervene more ex- 
tensively than it now does to protect the rights 
of children against parental authority. The 
community, moreover, would make distinc- 
tions that the law does not or cannot recog- 
nize: e.g., between the treatment of younger 
and of older children; between responsibilities 
of poor and wealthy families. These conclu- 
sions are elaborated and supported by the re- 
spondents’ reasons for their views, a welcome 
departure from the usually flat reporting of a 
survey. No “substantial” differences in opin- 
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ions were attributable to age, sex, income, oc- ` 


cupation, religion, education, parental status, 
or residential area. 

As a whole, the study illuminates the pain- 
ful problems of interdisciplinary research; how 
at best, to push back the frontiers of both law 
and sociology and keep any audience, or more 
modestly, how to talk interestingly in one field 
without being embarrassing in the other. Pro- 
fessors Cohen, Robson, and Bates have chosen 
to be missionaries of the survey method to 


the lawyers. And they make their points well, , 


even in the face of powerful counterarguments 
which they. themselves recognize. This is an 
impressively thorough job of design, of train- 
ing interviewers, and of constructing question- 
naires. 

The very virtues of the book, however, incur 
a loss of analytical density. While hesitating 
to cavil at the imperious restrictions of budget 
and sample size, I am troubled that the mate- 
rial is not more extensively treated. No cross- 
tabulations are reported among the respond- 
ents’ background characteristics, and one can- 
not tell how effective they might be in differ- 
entiating opinions. Nor was there any attempt 
to explore the patterning of attitudes and their 
interrelations. The law itself is presented stat- 
ically, obscuring its development and diversity. 
- Finally, there is no attempt to show how ev- 
eryday practice might span the gap between 
the community’s view and the explicit letter 
of the law. 

These omissions, while important, are partly 
counterbalanced in a summary section contain- 
ing intriguing speculations about the relation 
between law and community which could fruit- 
fully engage the attention of empirically 
minded sociologists and lawyers. The book, in 
brief, is itself a point of departure for more 
intensive labors. 

Pur H. ENNIS 
University of Chicago 


Psychological Stress: Psychoanalytic and Be- 
havioral Studies of Surgical Patients. By Ir- 
vING L. Janis. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1958. Pp. xiv-+439. 


This study, by a man trained in psychology 
and psychoanalysis, focuses on stress as mani- 
fested in the psychiatric interview and in the 
surgical ward of the hospital. The object is to 
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learn the ways in which normal people in our 
society react to crises which entail such basic 
threats as pain, injury, and annihilation. 

The data come from three sources: inter- 
views held with patients both before and after 
surgery; questionnaires filled out by university 
students who had been hospitalized for sur- 
gery; detailed records kept òf a patient who 
had been hospitalized for surgery during the 
course of psychoanalytic treatment. The au- 
thor takes his point of departure from the 
Freudian notion that objective anxiety is an 
intelligible reaction to danger, i.e., to antici- 
pated injury from without, whereas neurotic 
anxiety is an altogether puzzling affair. During 
the course of gathering his data, he comes to 
an obverse position, that the highly varied re- 
sponses of patients to objective danger consti- 
tute puzzles. His book sheds some revealing 
light on these, even though it leaves most of 
the puzzles unsolved. 

Much of the interést, of the psychoanalytic 
reader will probably focus on the series of sev- 
enteen hypotheses which the author develops 
to account for the variations in fear in his 
subjects. These hypotheses seem, to a sociolo- 
gist, to be a bit overrigorous in their formula- 
tion and a bit premature; at any rate the ini- 
tial finding in each case is that further testing 
is necessary before definite conclusions can be 
adduced. Sociologists will probably be more 
interested in the rich detail of the raw data. 

The author discovered little correspondence 
between the degrees of fear before and after 
surgery. Moreover, in each case the degree of 
fear bore little relation to the severity of the 
operation or to the age or sex of the patient. 
The author is of the opinion that there are no 
significant differences in anticipatory fear at- 
tributable to occupation, education, or ethnic- 
religious background of the patient. Although 
he has worked with small numbers, his data 
(p. 233) seem to indicate that the higher the 
education, the greater the fear, and that Cath- 
olics are less afraid than Jews and Protestants. 

Although the author has not dealt explicitly 
with the verbal dimension of anticipatory fear, 
there are revealing clues which indicate that 
the mere renaming of an activity can dras- 
tically modify the fear associated with it. Cou- 
pled with these are other hints that much of 
fear lies at a more elementary level and can 
be ferreted out only by assessing the dreams 
of the patient. The author approaches these 
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problems by recasting one of Freud’s notions 
into something which he calls the “work of 
worrying.” It is to be hoped that he will con- 
tinue his explorations. Meanwhile, any student 
of the subtle aspects of communication will 
find this a rewarding volume. 


Oswatp HALL 
University of Toronto 


Modern Revivalism: Charles Grandison Fin- 
ney to Billy Graham. By Wiittam G. Mc- 
Lovcuiin, Jr. New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1959. Pp. vii+551. $6.50. 


This historical study displays a remarkable 
comprehensiveness and balance. McLoughlin’s 
command of primary and secondary sources is 
extraordinary. From them he recounts the 
complex history of the theological conflicts, 
personalities, intellectual background, financ- 
ing, and engineering techniques of mass revi- 
valism from 1825 to the present. Occasionally 
an undue fascination with detail leads to ir- 
relevance and tedium, as in his minute account 
of Dwight Moody’s travels in Britain. On the 
whole, however, this scholarly work stands 
clearly above most literature on American re- 
vivalism—which is, by and large, polemic, 
journalistic, or limited geographically and tem- 
porally, For these reasons no student of mod- 
ern Protestantism should fail to read it. 

The study’s weaknesses lie in McLoughlin’s 
occasional efforts to analyze revivalism. In 
summarizing, for instance, he seems to regard 
revivalism as a resultant of larger cultural and 
social changes. “The essential characteristic of 
modern revivalism .. . has been its effort to 
‘adjust the theological, ethical, and institutional 
structure of Protestantism to the changes in 
American culture.” Such a position demands 
an inquiry into the social foundations of re- 
vivalism, revivalists, and adherents. McLough- 
lin, however, delves least thoroughly into these 
institutional foundations; furthermore, he re- 
jects the influence of “political or economic 
crisis” rather summarily. We cannot demand 
that McLoughlin, who is a historian, be a so- 
ciologist. Yet having raised a major issue in 
the sociology of religion, he might be asked to 
pursue its consequences in his historical analy- 
sis. 

To make revivalism such a poor cousin in 
social change, furthermore, weakens the pos- 
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sibility of assessing its own dynamic role in 
society. Surely revivalism contributes positive- 
ly to the socialization of the lower strata into 
the political and economic life of the commu- 
nity. How else account for its apparently se- 
lective appeal among recent migrants into the 
urban labor force? Further, revivalism has re- 
affirmed, from time to time, certain basic, 
though ill-defined, American values. How else 
account for its leadership in the Americanism 
movements in the early twentieth century? 
Finally, revivalism has operated to strengthen 
the class system. How else account for its es- 
sential conservatism and its support from the 
well-to-do who are concerned with the noisy or 
dangerous below? McLoughlin notes these 
facts but his explanation of them is weakened 
by his assumption of a one-way (rather than 
mutual) dependence of revivalism and other 
social processes. 


NEIL J. SMELSER 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Techniques of Population Analysis. By GEORGE 
W. Barcray. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons; London; Chapman & Hall, 1958. Pp. 
xiii+-311. $4.75. 


Sociologists need no longer avoid techniques 
of population analysis in their research or re- 
ject the demographic literature on grounds of 
obscurity. Barclay provides a lucid and bal- 
anced assessment of the methods commonly 
employed in population studies, ranging from 
requisite data and computational formulas to 
pitfalls in interpretation. 

At the outset, demography is identified with 
“the numerical portrayal of a human popula- 
tion,” as it exists at a given point in time and 
as it changes through time. What types of 
summary measures represent this aggregate of 
persons? The analyst might choose the infant- 
mortality rate, the expectation of life at birth, 
the sex ratio, and the total fertility rate from 
among the many alternatives; or he might pre- 
fer the age-standardized death rate, the child- 
woman ratio, and the dependency ratio. Each 
measure has properties which enhance its util- 
ity in some contexts, limit its usefulness in 
other instances; by and large, these receive 
explicit attention in the compendium. Barclay 
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considers the “why,” as well as the “how,” of 
demographic analysis. 

The treatise, undertaken with the support 
of the Population Council, presupposes mini- 
rhal training in demography and mathematics; 
in scope, it is international inasmuch as it 
treats data of widely varying quality and cov- 
erage drawn from registrations and enumera- 
tions of many nations. The text is woven skil- 
fully around some fifty tables and seven 
charts; bibliographic items, though few, are 
carefully selected. The index is fairly ade- 
quate, although the volume does not lend itself 
readily to cookbook use. 

Reading—-and re-reading—-Techniques of 
Population Analysis will not produce a popu- 
lation expert. However, as a straightforward 
account of the methodology of demography 
for the neophyte, it has few equals. 


BEVERLY DUNCAN 
University of Chicago “ 


Emerging Rural Communities. By Jonn H. 
Kors. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1959. Pp. xii+212. $4.50. 


This is a study of cultural change as re- 
flected in the altered character of rural groups. 
Working from the assumption that the under- 
standing of group relations is the essence of 
social science, the author presents a careful 
review of the several studies of rural group- 
ings, begun in 1911 by the esteemed C. J. 
Galpin and repeated at varying intervals by 
the author and his colleagues, principally at 
the University of Wisconsin. The groups in- 
clude the open-country and hamlet neighbor- 
hoods, the village-country and town-country 
(the “rurban”) communities, organized special 
interest groups, and the intercommunity in- 
terdependencies. It is a service to the student 
of rural groups to have these various, and 
often inaccessible, reports summarized. 

Despite the explicit group-focus, the reader 
will discern the subordination of the groups 
discussed to the larger institutional phases of 
culture. This is made explicit in the last 
chapter but is to be inferred throughout the 
book. Changing correlates and indexes of the 
several groupings are detailed (e.g., the high 
school replacing the trade contacts as means 
of identification of town-country communi- 
ties), and the in¢reased complexity of rural 
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social organization resulting from more rapid 
and efficient transportation and communica- 
tion facilities is clearly revealed. 

It is concluded that there “is a realignment 
of groups taking place in rural society, that 
they are becoming more closely interrelated 
according to a functional division of labor, 
thus establishing a new order of interdepend- 
ence.” Also, Professor Kolb holds that “com- 
munity continues to be a useful concept,” en- 
compassing, he argues, both the circumscribed 
neighborhood as well as the larger more self- 
sufficient community in MacIver’s meaning of 
the term. 

The economical but diabolical practice of 
placing footnotes at the book’s end detracts 
from its readability, especially when the ref- 
erents are reports spread in time over nearly 
a half-century whose dates are crucial to un- 
derstanding and evaluating the research pieces. 


; Ricard DEWEY 
University of New Hampshire 


The Worker Views His Union. By JoeL Sew- 
MAN, Jack Lonpon, BERNARD KarsH, and 
Daisy L. Tacriacozzo. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. xi+300. $5.75, 


Most of the writing about United States 
unionism deals with the politics and tactics of 
the national organization—little with the 
worker himself and his relation to the local 
union. Yet it is in the local that a worker 
experiences the content of unionism and the 
ties between the worker and the larger bureau- 
cratic organization are knotted. 

With this in mind, Professor Seidman and 
three colleagues at the University of Chicago, 
from 1949 to 1954, explored the attitudes of 
workers in six different local unions: a large 
14,000 steelworkers’ local in Indiana; a fac- 
tion-ridden local of the U.A.W. in Chicago; a 
small knit-goods local of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union in Wisconsin, 
which had just been organized following a 
strike; a coal miners’ local in Southern 
Illinois; a white-collar telephone local; and a 
craft union of plumbers. Many of the detailed 
findings have appeared in scholarly journals 
in recent years. This book is a summary of 
the material and a general discussion of its 
implications. 

Six chapters sketch each of the work en- 
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vironments as a setting for the examination 
of the attitudes; but then what follows, in 
each, is some random quoting of attitudes: 
of a thirty-five-year-old miner’s support of 
Lewis; of a middle-aged worker’s fear of what 
would happen if the union disappeared; etc. 
Throughout the chapters appear the words 
“some workers feel,” “many workers say,” 
“almost all workers respond.” Yet we have no 
notion of what some, many, and almost all 
mean. In the methodological appendix, almost 
as an aside, we discover why. Apropos of the 
sampling of steelworkers, Seidman writes, “we 
stopped interviewing once we knew the pattern 
of response.” But is that all one wanted to 
learn? The pattern of response—by which is 
meant an unweighted range of attitudes— 
could have been ascertained more quickly by 
a sophisticated observer after some field re- 
porting. 

What one would have liked to see—and 
which is missing here—are the patterns of 
differentiation and their consequences. In the 
chapter on the telephone workers, for example, 
we are told that the clerical workers do not 
regard switchboard operation as white-collar 
work but more akin to factory work; the 
older workers were worried about their status 
because the telephone company had lowered 
its standards in the hiring of newer workers. 
What was the effect of these differences on 
willingness to join the union, and, within the 
union, the effect on behavior? We are not told. 
Throughout, there is a surprising lack of curi- 
osity. We are told that the “local [steel] 
union, as the largest organized labor group in 
a highly unionized town, is potentially the 
most powerful group, but interestingly enough 
[italics added] not a single worker mentioned 
the union or any of its leaders as being among 
the ‘big shots’ in the community” (p. 65). 
Interestingly enough; yet no effort to find out 
why. 

About the plumbers, we are told that the 
favorable attitude of the union members is 
due to the honesty and friendliness of the 
present local’s business manager in contrast 
to a previous corrupt and autocratic leader- 
ship (p. 16). Yet we never learn how the 
change in leadership came about, whether the 
rank-and-file participated in the change, or any 
other aspects of this crucial event which might 
have deepened our understanding of the mem- 
bers’ attitude. 
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We are told that in the miners’, plumbers’, 
telephone, and knit-goods locals, the majority 
of those interviewed opposed extensive union 
participation in politics (p. 231). But again 
there was no attempt to distinguish the social 
characteristics of those who opposed and those 
who favored participation. 

If one reason for such failure is that the 
samples were too small or unrepresentative, 
of what significance, then, are any of the 


. generalizations? The findings are set forth 


lucidly, free of jargon, with intelligence and 
discrimination; yet the results are disappoint- 
ing. We knew it all before: the apparent 
clannishness of the miners, the mumbled gen- 
eralized support of the union by steelworkers, 
the efforts at status of the plumbers, the 
anxious identifications with unionism of the 
telephone workers. 

In assessing the findings, Seidman writeé 
four chapters on the problems of apathy, the 
structural conditions of democracy in unions, 
etc. And they are, as we have come to expect 
from him, judicious and wise. But they are 
unrelated, actually, to the case studies and 
could have been written without them. And 
if this is the case, it only underscores the 
intellectual waste involved in the research. 


DANIEL BELL 
Columbia University 


Organizations. By James G. Marcu and 
HERBERT A. Simon. With the collaboration 
of Harotp Gurtzkow. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1958. Pp. xi+-262. $6.00. 


This very impressive book will undoubtedly 
come to be regarded as a standard, basic work 
in its field—and deservedly so. It deals with 
the theory of formal organizations, and, as 


‘the comment on the dust jacket indicates, it 


does so by bringing together in a single sys- 
tematic framework the findings of sociologists, 
economists, social psychologists, business-ad- 
ministration researchers, and others. 

Despite this breadth of scope, the authors 
do not seek to say “everything” about organi- 
zations. Their stated objective is to eliminate 
the “artificialities” which they find inherent in 
the conception of the employee as an “instru- 
ment” in “classical” organization theory and 
to replace this conception with a new abstrac- 
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tion which explicitly recognizes motivation and 
problem-solving. The materials are according- 
ly appropriate. The result is a highly success- 
ful propositional inventory based on relevant 
empirical studies of administrative organiza- 
tion, as well as a notable attempt at a certain 
amount of original theorizing. 

First, we are treated to an exposition of 
“classical” organization theory, featuring such 
figures as F. W. Taylor and Gulick and Ur- 
wick. Motivational factors governing partici- 
pation and behavior in administrative organi- 
zations are then introduced and their implica- 
tions explored. Inherent sources of organiza- 
tional conflict are developed in turn from this 
material and serve as a bridge to considering 
questions of decision-making, problem-solving, 
and innovation. Although relevant empirical 
findings from diverse sources are systematical- 
ly introduced, the emphasis gradually shifts 
from omnium gatherum to original theorizing 
as the work progresses. The last two chapters, 
“Cognitive Limits on Rationality” and “Plan- 
ning and Innovation in Organizations” espe- 
cially reflect the particular viewpoints of the 
authors. : 

The presentation is, for the most part, ad- 
mirably systematic and orderly. The perspec- 
tive is that of “variables analysis” rather than 
the more taxonomic “structural-functional- 
ism.” Successive sets of interrelated proposi- 
tions, based on a survey of the empirical 
literature, are constructed and periodically 
summarized in schematic diagrams. The rel- 
evant studies are clearly cited, and the varia- 
bles employed, systematically indexed. In ef- 
fect, a series of models is presented, which, 
in turn, can be related to one another in a com- 
prehensive theoretical scheme—a rather im- 
pressive intellectual tour de force in itself— 
which also serves as a system from which 
additional empirically testable hypotheses can 
be developed. Furthermore, in the entire proc- 
ess, various rather confused areas in the field 
are unscrambled with considerable success: 
the sections dealing with intraorganizational 
decisions and conflict are especially noteworthy 
in these respects. 

The relative lack of taxonomy, while highly 
refreshing, sometimes produces a rather helter- 
skelter empiricist effect. But, after all, the 
book is in great part a review of the empirical 
literature, with its content subject to what is 
found there. Sociologists may find much of 
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the nomenclature unfamiliar. This in itself is 
hardly a valid criticism, but the authors are 
not always as assiduous as they might have 
been to define terms explicitly. Another dif- 
ficulty is that despite its interdisciplinary ori- 
entation, the book has a rather consistently 
strong psychological bias. Approximately half 
the discussion is specifically devoted to per- 
sonal motivation and much of the remainder, 
to personal decision-making. Furthermore, the 
impression is sometimes given that all prob- 
lems of administration are reducible either to 
the rational allocation of resources, on the one 
hand, or individual psychology, on the other. 
Relatively little attention is given to the social 
organization of administration, as such, but 
this may accurately reflect the state of empiri- 
cal research in the field. It certainly does not 
diminish the book’s usefulness, provided the 
reader constantly bears this bias in mind. 

The authors have set for themselves a 
formidable task and have carried it out with 
no little distinction. The result is not only an 
excellent systematic summary of a large body 
of empirical literature but is also suggestive 
of research and provocative in its own right. 


STANLEY H. Upy, Jr. 
Yale University 


Modern Science and the Human Fertility 
Problems. By Ricuarp L. Meter, New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1959. Pp. xiii+ 
263. $5.95. 


Arguing from a review of physiochemical 
research in human fertility, the author predicts 
that a decade or two will see the development 
and introduction of several types of oral con- 
traceptives. This thought-provoking book is an 
attempt to gauge the direct and indirect con- 
sequences of the innovation in order to fore- 
stall possible undesirable social consequences 
and to accelerate and precipitate the desirable. 
The predictive method consists in establishing 
a number of “hypothetical futures” based on 
varying assumptions. In addition, the author 
stresses the utility of a “looking-backward” 
technique, by which a likely future situation 
is imaginatively traced back in time to its 
“historic” roots. 

In a chapter called “The Human Problem 
of Microcosm” the author describes the “rel- 
evant features of life” of two overpopulated 
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islands, Puerto Rico and Mauritius. Puerto 
Rico’s hypothetical futures seem favorable, 
but “we cannot transfer with confidence the 
experience acquired there to any other cul- 
ture.” Reasoning by looking forward and look- 
ing backward gives a picture of most of 
Mauritius as living in camps surrounded by 
barbed wire and supported by world relief 
agencies within a few decades, a prediction 
the author feels may be generalizable to other 
areas of the world. 

By means of economic models some useful 
analyses are made of the relative costs and 
economic gains to be derived from national 
programs of fertility reduction in societies at 
varying stages of economic development. It 
is found, for example, that in societies of 
especially low per capita income, the cost of 
an effective program of fertility reduction may 
be greater than the economic gains it produces. 

Another chapter discusses the speed and the 
pattern with which oral contraception may be 
expected to spread. Thé implications of de- 
velopment in control over sex of children and 
in techniques of mass communication are con- 
sidered, as well as religious and political 
trends. The author is optimistic about the 
political picture, since he feels that nationalis- 
tic governments concerned with economic de- 
velopment and international power and prestige 
will adopt family-planning programs as a nec- 
essary means to these ends. 

Meier believes that the pill itself will not be 
sufficient to guarantee the needed reduction in 
future population growth; but voluntary ste- 
rility must be encouraged among a substantial 
proportion of the population by such means 
as greater career opportunities and prestige 
for childless women, by “companionate mar- 
riage... as a kind of limited liability partner- 
ship to which certain tax and inheritance ad- 
vantages accrue,” and by a “complex family” 
household composed of fertile and infertile 
adults and a few children. 

The importance of this book does not lie 
in its social science, which is not especially 
good, or in its predictions, which are often so 
hypothetical as to defy argument, or in its 
recommendations, which seem somewhat far- 
fetched. Its importance lies, rather, in the fact 
that a respected scientist has had the courage 
to think ahead about an important and im- 
minent innovation, imaginatively, creatively, 
and with allowances for the complexities of 
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human social life. Had such a book been 
written prior to the introduction of death con- 
trol to underdeveloped areas, many of the 
unfortunate consequences of this innovation 
might have been mitigated. 


J. Mavone Stycos 
Cornell University 


Free Society and Moral Crisis. By ROBERT 
Coorey ANGELL. With a Foreword by 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR., Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1958. Pp. viii+252. 
$6.00. 


Robert Angell’s most recent book is a nota- 
ble contribution, highly appropriate as coming 
from an elder statesman of sociology, in par- 
ticular as the most eminent and consistent con- 
temporary representative of the tradition ini- 
tiated by his master, Charles Horton Cooley, 
The most striking positive emphases of the 
book are two: the treatment of common values 
as the central point of reference for the analy- 
sis of the functioning of a society and his em- 
phasis on the importance not only of what he 
calls the “moral web” but of its distinction 
from the system of common values. 

These points concern fundamental theoreti- 
cal orientations. At the same time, the book is 
a penetrating, balanced, and usually judicious 
discussion of a range of problems of interpre- 
tation of contemporary society, with special 
reference to the United States. In both respects, 
Angell shows a breadth of perspective and a 
catholicity of interpretation which is refresh- 
ing because it is so rare among contemporary 
sociologists, with their tendency toward rather 
narrowly limited interests in methodological 
precision. At the same time, Angell is in close 
and competent touch with a vast range of em- 
pirical work and for the most part uses it to 
good advantage. 

My principal criticisms are that on both 
scores Angell fails to follow the implications of 
his starting points with sufficiently sustained 
rigor. He neither carries through a generalized 
analysis of the value and normative compo- 
nents of the structure of a society and their re- 
lation to the non-normative, operative, and 
conditional elements nor places his problems of 
“moral crisis” adequately in the context of the 
conception of the society as a total functioning 
system. He is thus open to a kind of eclecti- 
cism which, in turn, opens the door to the in- 
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trusion of certain more subjectively personal 
preoccupations than are desirable in a work of 
this kind. 

This inadequacy is manifested on the theo- 
retical level at a number of points. First, there 
is the failure to make the fundamental distinc- 
tion between the values of a system and its 
goals. The crucial point here is that values are 
not situation- or function-specific, whereas 
goals are both. If the distinction is not clearly 
made, an uncertainty over the urgency or legit- 
imation of more particularized goals can easily 
be interpreted as a lack or shakiness of values 
or as a crisis of values. This is the case with 
Angell’s strong preoccupation with the prob- 
lem of handling the individual deviant, particu- 
larly the juvenile delinquent. A closely related 
problem is that of the distinction between soci- 
etal and personal values. I should make the dis- 
tinction turn on that of the category of objects 
evaluated, not on the “attitudes” of the evalua- 
tors. From the point of view of societal values, 
therefore, the problem of individual deviance 
may be more relativized than Angell makes it. 

With reference to the moral web, one of the 
more conspicuous manifestations of theoretical 
difficulty is Angell’s treatment of the relations 
of moral norms and law. His treatment of this 
neglected subject is one of the best in the so- 
ciological literature, and yet it falls short of be- 
ing satisfactory, its main shortcoming being a 
strong tendency to dissociate the two, Angell 
tends too much to stress the association of law 
with government and to impute to it an imposi- 
tion on the individual from outside, although 
at some points, particularly in his final chapter, 
he makes illuminating remarks on the legal 
process as an integrative mechanism. My own 
view is that the legal system is a specialized 
part—but, of course, by no mearis the whole— 
of the system of moral norms. Certain of its 
norms fail of the kind of institutionalization 
which gives them full moral authority—for ex- 
ample, relatively ad hoc and rapidly changing 
traffic regulations; but the big fundamentals of 
the legal order are most definitely an integral 
part of the moral order. There seems to be in 
Angell’s treatment a dichotomy between the 
binding enforcibility of law and the “subjec- 
tive” commitment of individuals to moral 
norms, which is unreal at the empirical level. 
These are authentically distinguishable analyt- 
ical elements in a moral order but are both 
constitutive of it. 

The last theoretical problem area I would 
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like to mention is that of the order of connec- 
tions between what Angell calls, on the one 
hands, the “moral web” and, on the other hand, 
the “ecological web.” This of course is a version 
of the ancient dichotomy (in the German ver- 
sion, “ideal” and “real” factors) which has per- 
meated so much thought about society. That 
some such distinction must be made goes with- 
out saying. The point at which Angell’s treat- 
ment falls short is in detailed theoretical analy- 
sis of the interrelations. His way of handling 
the problem tends to perpetuate the hiatus 
which is one of the unfortunate features of the 
heritage from the Hegel-Marx dichotomy. 
There is too much in this book of “standing 
Marx on his head.” On the one hand, the eco- 
logical emphasis tends to push the center of 
gravity of the non-normative components of 
social structure too far in the biological-envi- 
ronmentai direction. However important, in a 
conditional sense, these anchorages of social 
action are, the main implementive structures of 
Social systems are collectivities and persons-in- 
roles. At the level of its functioning as a sys- 
tem, the cognate operative subsystems are what 
we call the “polity” and the “economy.” These 
are permeated and guided by values and moral 
norms in an elaborately graduated series of in- 
terpenetrating structures. 

The tendency to dissociate the moral and 
non-moral components of a society in Angell’s 
analysis is again illustrated in his treatment of 
law by a terminological problem, namely, the 
fact that Angell follows most contemporary so- 
ciological practice in restricting the term “insti- 
tution” to use as a synonym for “collectivity,” 
namely, an interactive system composed of 
roles, thereby abandoning the ancient usage of 
referring to legal institutions such as property 
and contract, which, whatever else they may be, 
are not collectivities (or “groups”). From An- 
gell’s point of view, then, the moral norms do 
not operate on society through its “institution- 
alized” mechanisms in the sense which this legal 
usage would suggest but through the “atti- 
tudes” of individuals as members of collectivi- 
ties. There is here an unnecessary and unwar- 
ranted jump from the societal level of values 
and norms to the subjective attitude of the in- 
dividual. Angell, to be sure, true to the Cooley 
tradition, does not fall into the still common 
individualistic fallacy in that he ignores or un- 
derplays the importance of group memberships. 
In particular, he is continually emphasizing the 
morally educative functions of “institutions” in 
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his sense. But nonetheless he has to resort to a 
sociologically unsupported psychological level 
of analysis to make the connection between his 
moral web and its implementation in the op- 
erative structures of the society, at the “‘eco- 
logical” level, so to speak. 

When we come to Angell’s interpretations of 
contemporary Society, again this treatment is 
marked by a judiciousness and often penetrat- 
ing insight which goes far beyond levels normal 
among social scientists. He argues cogently 
against most of the commoner and more ideo- 
logical views about what is allegedly wrong with 
contemporary industrial societies. He will thus 
not accept without qualification such formulas 
as the trend to “other-directedness.” He very 
correctly focuses what elements of crisis there 
may be in the “moral” rather than the “‘ecologi- 
cal” realm. Yet he partly exaggerates the gen- 
erality of “moral crisis” and partly misinter- 
prets it. 

In the first place, there is, as noted, a strong 
preoccupation with the problem of individual 
deviance, particularly juvenile delinquency in 
the lower classes in central-city areas. I am 
somewhat skeptical of the repeated assertions 
that there has been a general trend toward in- 
crease in crime of this sort, but I am aware that 
this is a very tricky problem—in particular, 
however, allegations about longer-range trends 
need to be very carefully examined, That juve- 
nile (and adult) crime is distressingly frequent 
and constitutes a social problem of the first im- 
portance, I would be the last to deny. However, 
Angel endows it with a generalized importance 
as a symptom of moral failure which is out of 
proportion. Partly he underestimates its tran- 
sitory character in particular population ele- 
ments; partly he underestimates its relation to 
the general upgrading in education and occupa- 
tional status, which puts new and increased 
pressure on socially disadvantaged groups. Pre- 
cisely because more is coming to be expected, it 
is harder for marginal groups to keep above the 
margin of-socially acceptable attainment. One 
might even hazard the paradox that, in part, 
delinquency is a symptom of the increasing 
moral integration of the society rather than the 
reverse, because it is related to increasing, not 
decreasing, pressure to implement societal val- 
ues. 

Another symptomatic context of preoccupa- 
tion is with the alleged widening of class divi- 
sions. It is, of course, true that the large urban 
and metropolitan community is characterized by 
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differentiations of residential community, which 
was not true of the rural community or the 
small town. Yet Angell seems to underplay 
greatly the extent to which these communities 
are not composed of homogeneously segregated 
elements but of subtle crosshatchings of differ- 
ent bases of variation. Surely, the ethnically 
homogeneous community has declined greatly. 
Much the same is true of segregation of white- 
and blue-collar elements of similar incomes. 
Usually any given residential community in- 
volves a number of denominational groups, 
though not, of course, the whole range. Gener- 
ally speaking, the type of operative solidarities 
which were so strikingly revealed by the Lazars- 
feld-Berelson studies of voting behavior is to 
be found in our local communities as an intri- 
cate web of variously cross-cutting relation- 
ships. My strong impression would be that the 
importance of this web has not been declining 
but that, with change in the structure of local 
communities, it has merely taken new forms. I 
see no tendency toward an increasing dichot- 
omization of American society on a class basis. 

The difficulty seems to rest in Angell’s tend- 
ency to hypostatize the individual and endow 
him with a kind of total status. With the intri- 
cate structural differentiation of American so- 
ciety, however, this becomes increasingly un- 
realistic. It is not so much the individual who 
is or is not morally integrated in the society, 
but a relational structure which is relatively 
more or less well integrated through the insti- 
tutionalization of its norms. This is to say that 
Angell has not carried the point of view origi- 
nating in Cooley all the way through; he is still 
not sufficiently sociological and is too “person- 
alistic” in his point of view. Empirically, that 
there is a vast amount of moral dislocation and 
strain in modern society is clear. Angell is fun- 
damentally right in locating the main strains at 
the moral level. I strongly question, however, 
whether he is justified in speaking of a gener- 
alized “moral crisis,” above all, if this is meant 
to refer to the level of values. 

The very extent to which I have taken the 
occasion of reviewing Angell’s book to state a 
number of criticisms is a measure of the qual- 
ity of the book. It is the kind of really high- 
level book which deserves the most serious 
critical attention. In its general orientation it is 
very much on the right track, both in its insist- 
ence on viewing a society in the large and in its 
emphasis on the level of values and moral 
norms, The main import of my criticism is that 
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Angell has not gone far enough in implementing 
the analyses implicit in his own fundamental 
point of view. 

TALCOTT PARSONS 
Harvard University 


The Large Family System: An Original Study 
on the Psychology of Family Behavior. By 
James H. S. Bossarp and ELEANOR STOKER 
Bott. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1956. Pp. 325. $6.00. 


We are told that Professor Bossard and his 
coauthor devoted six years of investigation and 
analysis to the research reported in this book, 
one of a series on the sociology of the family. 
We are also told by both the publishers and 
the authors that it is a pioneer study in which 
“we have sought to break new ground and open 
new vistas.” 

The book is an excellent illustration of the 
principle that if you do not ask original ques- 
tions, you do not, usually, get original answers. 
It is certainly worthwhile to investigate the 
large family. As the authors note, in the 1940 
Census some 13 per cent of all children under 
eighteen years of age were in families with six 
or more children and 22 per cent in households 
with five or more related children under 
eighteen. We have had much discussion of the 
large family and, of course, much speculation 
on the nature of the family in generations past, 
when a much larger proportion of families was 
“large.” 

The authors had, it seems to me, two sig- 
nificant alternatives, if they were to make an 
original contribution: They could either have 
attempted a serious quantitative study, testing 
major guesses about life in a large family— 
these speculations are widely known and are 
found in common-sense literature as well as in 
elementary texts—or, on the other hand, they 
might have raised new and perhaps important 
questions about the large family, selecting a 
small sample to study intensively and imagi- 
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natively. Instead, they have chosen only 100 
families, about whom they have presented a 
substantial body of quantitative material but 
have asked only the most obvious questions, 
namely, How do the individual members view 
their family (“happy’? “resentfully”? etc.)? 
Were relations within the large family happy? 
Is the large family stable? Who does the rearing 
of the younger children, and how does this work 
out? How happy are the families of the chil- 
dren who were themselves reared in the large 
family? 

The information on each family was secured 
largely from one child, now adult, with addi- 
tional information from seventeen other mem- 
bers of it. Also, the parents of eighteen large 
families were interviewed, ten of which had 
been included in the study. Essentially, then, 
the materials are based on long case histories 
written by the informant himself, plus some 
additions. The authors have, of course, studied 
other large families informally. 

The obtaining of data on the subleties of 
interaction from a single informant long years 
after seems dubious at best. The inherent sta- 
tistical and sociometric problems have been 
largely ignored, except for a brief reference in 
chapter 5 on the number of possible interrela- 
tionships. On the other hand, it may perhaps be 
that if one has asked shallow questions, the 
technique of gathering information has not un- 
dermined the study. 

The book contains some useful descriptive 
facts about the study of the family, and here 
and there one runs across a few notions, not 
quite common-sense, which are rendered some- 
what more secure by this study, on, for example, 
the bearing of the unique position of the oldest 
daughter in the large family on family responsi- 
bility and even marital happiness. In general, 
nevertheless, it remains true that diligence and 
even an interesting topic will not compensate 
for thinking creatively. : 


WrirraM J. Goope 
Columbia University 
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Christmas in the United States is so much 
a family feast day that even solitary residents 
of an apartment hotel contrive surrogate fami- 
lies with whom to eat dinner. They all say that 
“merry” Christmas means-a quiet day. The au- 
thors are Mark Benney and Robert Weiss, 
of the social science department of the College 
of the University of Chicago; Rolf Meyersohn, 
co-author of the recently published Mass Lei- 
sure; and David Riesman, Henry Ford II Pro- 
fessor of Social Sciences at Harvard. 


Reversals of decisions of the lower courts by 
the Supreme Court document the fact that the 
latter body is the more responsible for realign- 
ing constitutional principles with changing val- 
ues. The author of this hypothesis, Eloise C. 
Snyder, is assistant professor of sociology at 
Southern Illinois University. 


By applying new quantitative methods to the 
data reported by Savitz and Tomasson in their 
article, “The ‘Identifiability of Jews,” in our 
issue of March, 1959, Leo A. Goodman dis- 
covers additional and sometimes contradictory 
relationships. The author, professor of sociology 
and statistics at the University of Chicago, is 
on.leave of absence in London and Cambridge. 


That downward mobility is not unqualifiedly 
correlated with prejudice is the finding reported 
here by Fred B. Silberstein, of West Virginia 
University, and Melvin Seeman, of the Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley). The prejudiced 
are likely to be those whose ambition to rise 
springs from the wish for status. 


The number and importance of voluntary as- 
sociations increase when a small town grows 
rapidly. Privately served interest, of kin or age 
groups, may become the business of govern- 
ment, and remaining functions are undertaken 
by voluntary organizations; but the earlier so- 
cial role of clubs and associations plays a part 
in their later character as a town becomes a city. 
This is the point made by Robert T. Anderson, 
assistant professor of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, and his wife, Gallatin An- 
derson, a postdoctoral fellow of the National 
Science Foundation attached to the University 
of Paris, who base their statement on research 
undertaken in a Danish community. 


Limited experience in acting out imaginative- 
ly the role of another is likely to foster an 
authoritarian personality. This thesis of Don 
Stewart and Thomas Hoult, both of Wayne 
State University, is stated in this issue. 


When the probability that a mental patient 
would be released from a hospital within the 
first year, in the era before tranquilizing drugs 
were used, is compared with the probability of 
release now, when these drugs are routinely 
used, certain socioeconomic characteristics are 
found to be less decisive than formerly. This 
is reported by Erwin L. Linn, a sociologist in 
the Laboratory of Socioenvironmental Studies 
of the National Institute of Mental Health. 


A member of the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology of the State University of 
Iowa, Clark E. Vincent, contributes a study in 
contrasting views of sex as found among un- 
married mothers from several social classes. 
The higher she is on the socioeconomic scale, 
the more likely is the girl to claim close personal 
relations with her partner, with certain excep- 
tions, whereas high-school girls, regardless of 
class, allege it was friendship, not love. 


The family which is upwardly mobile is the 
one most likely to be in frequent contact with 
relatives, friends, neighbors, and work mates. 
Richard F. Curtis, a sociologist at Yale Uni- 
versity, reports this finding in this issue. 


In his research note in this issue, H. Weiler 
takes issue with Winston’s proposition that, 
since couples with daughters, having at last 
achieved a man child, will then think of their 
families as complete, they thus bring about an 
increase of the ratio of males to females. The 
author is a mathematical research worker in the 
Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search Organization in New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia. 


In this issue Helen G. Tibbitts, executive 
secretary, Nursing Research Study Section, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, and Nicholas J. 
Demerath and Albert F. Wessen, both of 
Washington University, call upon sociologists 
to play a part in urgent work on the epidemiol- 
ogy of staphylococcus infection. 
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work. The author describes his approach as “interactionist.” The text develops its empha- 
sis upon the interacting individual first under the concept of “personality” in terms of 
learning, motivation, life experiences in age groups, and in culture. Then the interacting 
individual is studied under the broader aspects of the organizations in which he partici- 
pates. Small groups, collective behavior, and social structure are then examined under the 
aspect of the psychological processes occurring within them. 
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By ALVIN L. BERTRAND, Louisiana State University. 440 pages, $7.50. 


This outstanding text by Professor Bertrand and 16 associates presents the American rural 
society of today, as it is, dynamic and in transition. It explores the impact of population 
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CHRISTMAS IN AN APARTMENT HOTEL? 


MARK BENNEY, ROBERT WEISS, ROLF MEYERSOHN, 
AND DAVID RIESMAN 


ABSTRACT 


From a small study of Christmas images and activities, carried out among the residents of a Chicago 
apartment hotel, it was found, in general, that Christmas is seen as a day for reaffirming personal ties— 
particularly with kin—more so among women than men. Although the sample population tends not to 
maintain close kinship ties ordinarily, it was the rule that they made great effort to spend some part of 
Christmas Day within a family setting. Roles available to them and the relationship of these roles to the 


American system of kinship are discussed. 


Leach, in a suggestive paper on secular 
and sacred time,” notes that our national 
holidays move us into a Durkheimian realm 
of solidarity in which the individual, in com- 
pany with everyone else, is asked to rise 
above his own mundane and particular con- 
cerns. When we look at the variety of our 
holidays, we see, however, a great difference 


* This is a publication of the Center for the Study 
of Leisure, University of Chicago, supported by a 
grant from the Behavioral Sciences Division of the 
Ford Foundation. Study of the holiday has been 
one effort in a more general interest in the functions 
of “free time.” Another is an investigation of the in- 
novation of the four-day week at a small California 
aircraft parts manufacturer in order to see how 
employees respond to the longer week end (see 
forthcoming report by Rolf B. Meyersohn). A third 
is an investigation of how week ends are spent in 
suburban living (see “Gardening and Suburbia,” 
by Meyersohn and Robin Jackson, in William 
Dobriner [ed.], The Suburban Community [New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1958]). 

The authors wish to thank, for skilful interview- 
ing, Reuel Denney, Elihu Katz, Joyce Nevis, Vir- 
ginia Olesen, Warren Peterson, Robert Potter, and 
Jeanne Watson. 


? W. E. Leach, “Time and False Noses,” Explora- 
tions, V (June, 1955), 30-35. 


in the way in which they serve this purpose. 
Some of them—like Memorial Day, the 
Fourth of July, and Thanksgiving—remind 
us of our affiliation with some group, such 
as the honored dead, the Revolutionary an- 
cestors, or the Pilgrim Fathers. Others focus 
on the quality of relationships rather than 
on definitions of group membership, and 
here Easter, Christmas, New Year’s Day, 
and Halloween come to mind. Some holi- 
days have both emphases: Thanksgiving 
seems one such, and St. Patrick’s Day is fast 
becoming another. 

We would suppose that a holiday of the 
first kind, reminding us of our affiliation 
with a larger group, would require a more or 
less formal social ritual, while for a holiday 
of the second kind, emphasizing a kind of 
emotional expression, the ritual would be 
much less specific: Consider the contrast 
between the Memorial Day and the Easter 
parade. Of course, it may be that the more 
nearly universal a holiday’s appeal, the less 
specific the form of its observance. If so, and 
if there is a tendency in America for holi- 
days to become increasingly universal, then 
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we might expect rules for their celebration 
to become increasingly muted and the holi- 
day assimilated to an undoctrinaire Ameri- 
can way. 

Some holidays tend to be outing holidays, 
while others are “home” holidays, in which 
one concentrates on kinship ties. Most 
American holidays are outing holidays; only 
Thanksgiving and Christmas are concen- 
trated on the home. 

Christmas celebrates a quality of relating, 
rather than a basis of group membership; 
it is nearly universally a home holiday rather 
than an outing holiday. School children are 
taught that Christmas is observed in all 
lands and in many ways and that differences 
in ritual are of no importance so long as the 
spirit is there. Yet this does not in itself ex- 
plain the compelling importance of Christ- 
mas in America, a day important enough to 
be a symbolic occasion justifying clemency 
in the courts, charity among public agencies, 
and bonuses in industry. Christmas Day it- 
self is one of the few days of the year on 
which all but the most essential services are 
closed down. No one wants to work during 
a public holiday (witness demands for dou- 
ble time on such occasions), but work on 
Christmas Day is felt as an especially severe 
deprivation: everyone, it is felt, should be 
“home” for Christmas. 

James H. Barnett, in The American 
Christmas: A Study in National Culture, 
illuminates some of the changes in the mean- 
ing of the day in American history, noting 
the waning of the Puritan opposition to its 
celebration and the increasing ecclesiastical 
emphasis on it.? He suggests that the Nativ- 
ity theme, “because it epitomizes our ideal- 
ized version of parental affection and the 
mutual devotion of father and mother,” is a 
religious reflection of the secular conception 
of the day as a time of return to the family. 

Just as the functions of work may be 


2 New York: Macmillan Co., 1954. Barnett notes 
that, “in contrast to the Puritan opposition to 
Christmas, the contemporary ecclesiastical celebra- 
tion has become very prominent in Christian 
churches and is rivaled in importance only by 
Easter” (pp. 50-51). 
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investigated by studying the retired, it oc- 
curred to us that some functions of Christ- 
mas might best be seen among people sepa- 
rated from families during the holiday. We 
might have chosen soldiers, or hospital pa- 
tients, or prison inmates; it was more con- 
venient, however, to choose the residents of 
a small apartment hotel on Chicago’s South 
Side. During the month of December, 1956, 
we conducted participant observation there 
and, following the Christmas week end, in- 
terviewed half of the hotel’s 77 adult resi- 
dents. 

Some of those we did not reach spent the 
holiday out of town. Our “sample” included 
15 members of married couples living there 
and 20 of the 37 unmarried or separated. 
We interviewed more women than men in 
both groups. The women range in age from 
eighteen to sixty-two, with an average of 
thirty-one years; the men from twenty-five 
to seventy-three, with an average of forty- 
seven. The apartment hotel is predominant- 
ly middle in price, with 50 one- and two- 
room apartments rented by the month. We 
present our findings, not as of a representa- 
tive sample of residents of apartment hotels 
but as a summary of case studies of 35 indi- 
viduals. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE HOTEL 


The shop windows began advertising 
Christmas shortly after Thanksgiving, and 
the newspapers soon began their grim warn- 
ings as to the number of shopping days left. 
But the first visible signs did not appear in 
the apartment hotel until December 19, 
when the janitor set up a large tree in the 
lobby and began to trim it with electric 
lights and artificial snow, under the direc- 
tion of the female hotel manager. There- 
after, holly wreaths and other decorations 
began to appear on apartment doors, and, by 
Christmas Eve, eleven of the married cou- 
ples, five of the female tenants, and only one 
of the male tenants had signaled the cere- 
mony in that way. The evidence from the 
wreaths—that women attend to Christmas 
more than do men—turned out to be shared 
by our respondents; when asked, “Do you 
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think women feel differently: from men about 
Christmas?” two-thirds said that women en- 
joy it more than men. The remaining third 
thought there was no difference. 

Packages and mail began arriving at the 
hotel in increasing amounts during this time, 
and, in talking with us, respondents made 
much of the Christmas cards they had sent 
and received and sometimes showed us their 
collections. Reciprocally, many of the fe- 
male residents had been spending much time 
over the previous weeks shopping for their 
own gifts or cards, with an anxious, almost 
mystical, concern for the “appropriateness” 
of these purchases. Telephone traffic also 
rose, as shown by hotel records: Christmas 
was a day to telephone families living in 
other cities.4 j 

Barnett points out that the Christmas 
celebration “has become so intimately iden- 
tified with American national life that adop- 
tion of the Santa Claus figure, the Christmas 
tree, and gift exchanging now demonstrate 
an important stage of acculturation of recent 
immigrants.” But it is not the Santa Claus 
figure, Christmas tree, or even gifts, impor- 
tant as these are in establishing the commu- 
nity-wide nature of the celebration, which 
marked for our respondents the essence of 
Christmas. Judging from the responses of 
the tenants we interviewed, church bells 
ringing, Santa Claus and his reindeer, snow, 
and holly boughs are all peripheral images; 
it is the communion of kin around the table 
—or the absence of it—that is compelling. 
The hotel decorations and even the decora- 
tions within their own apartments were 
subsidiary. 

We asked our respondents to tell us “What 
would you consider a perfect Christmas 


* Failing to observe the day by not working, even 
if presents are bought and cards sent, is felt to 
mean a sharp break with one’s past and one’s 
family. One of our respondents, a hospital aide, who 
had worked on this particular Christmas Day, 
broke down and wept bitterly during her inter- 
view. A nurse, not a hotel resident, told us that her 
break from her parents’ Catholicism was symbol- 
ized for her by her decision to work at the hospital 
on this Christmas Day—a decision only partly ra- 
tionalized by the real need for her services. 
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Day?” Their responses are grouped in Ta- 
ble 1. The same elements are suggested by 
both men and women as components of the 
perfect Christmas, but what is striking is the 
difference in emphasis. Women are more 
likely to stress being with the family and 
continuity with the past, whereas men are 
more likely to consider friends necessary. 
However, this does not mean that men fail 


TABLE 1 


“WHAT WOULD YOU CONSIDER A PERFECT 
CHRISTMAS DAY?” 


Element Men Women 


1. Family (spent day with 
relatives; family gather- 
ing; whole family to- 
gether) ...........005 

2. Friends (be with, visit, 
or hear from friends). . 

3. Interaction (being with 
others; good company; 
entertaining) 

4. Food (good food; eat 
well; special dinner; un- 
usual food)..........5 

5. Continuity with past 
Christmases (what R. is 
used to; what Christmas 
was like when R. was 


8 (50%) 
8 (50%) 


17 (90%) 
6 31%) 


5 (31%) 9 (47%) 


8 (50%) 10 (52%) 


4 (25%) 12 (65%) 
around; lots of little kids 
around).............. 

7. Gifts (exchange gifts; 
pass out presents)..... 

8. Specific associated sym- 
bols (church; tree; snow; 
ae Sedna bem weet ia 


3 (31%) 
3 (20%) 


7 37%) 
7 87%) 


4 (25%) 4 (21%) 
16 19 


to recognize Christmas as a time for being 
with one’s family: when asked directly, 
“Would you rather spend Christmas with 
your family or friends?” only one man 
and one woman answered unequivocally 
“friends.” 

One can indicate good reasons, of course, 
for this difference. One is the differential 
training of the sexes in the parental family; 
as Mirra Komarovsky has persuasively ar- 
gued, daughters are held to a more exacting 
code of kinship obligations and have fewer 
opportunities for independent action and 
interests than sons. In support of this, Paul 
Wallin has demonstrated that among young 
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husbands and wives whose parents live 
equally near, wives feel “homesick” much 
more frequently than husbands and visit 
their parents at more frequent intervals.” 

This greater tie of women to the parental 
family may be the reason why women are 
less geographically mobile than men. Among 
the tenants of our sample, twice as many of 
the women as the men had relatives living 
in Chicago, so that twice as many women 
were able to eat Christmas dinner with some 
consanguineal relative. It seems plausible 
that the attitudes to kinship and other re- 
lationships expressed in Table 1 reflect dif- 
ferential acknowledgment of family ties, 
both by training and by accessibility. 

An extreme case, even among men, in the 
extent to which family ties had lost meaning 
and been replaced by friendships is a fifty- 
three-year-old bachelor resident of the hotel, 
aman with many friends and active in many 
organizations. In response to the question 
whether he would rather spend Christmas 
with family or friends, he said: 


It makes no difference. I call the family dur- 
ing Christmas. My sister is a widow—she lives 
her own life. My nephew has his in-laws over. 
I enjoy seeing them but I felt relieved to leave 
them and get over to spend the rest of the day 
with people more my own age. When all is said 
and done, I like to sit down and relax with 
people I know and that I have something in 
common with. 


Even though his ties to his family are 
weak and those to his friends strong, this 
man does not consider ignoring his family 
during Christmas. He goes further and feels 
that he must justify lack of closer attention 
to his sister and nephew by reference to their 
concerns, and not his own. But so distant a 
connection is less feasible for similarly in- 
dependent women. For example, one of our 
respondents, Mrs. S., a widow of forty, exec- 
utive secretary to a vice-president of a steel 


5 Mirra Komarovsky, “Functional Analysis of 
Sex Roles,” American Sociological Review, XV, 
No. 4 (August, 1950), 508-16; and Paul Wallin, 
“Sex Differences in Attitudes to ‘In-Laws’: A Test 
of a Theory,” American Journal of Sociology, LIX, 
No. 5 (March, 1954), 466-69. 
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company and a woman with a varied and 
active agenda for her leisure, has four mar- 
ried sisters living in the area. Her day was 
spent at the home of one of her married 
sisters, where her mother was present along 
with some in-laws and her sister’s three chil- 
dren; for supper she visited another sister. 
But when asked whether she would rather 
spend Christmas with family or friends, she 
replied: 

I think sometimes I’d prefer to spend it with 
my friends, if I had the choice. I have to spend it 
with the family, have to go, at least for a little 
while, to each one’s house so they don’t get 
angry. When you kave to do something, it gets 
to be a bit of a bore and a chore. 


No doubt this energetic widow feels that 
Christmas belongs to the family, but not 
necessarily her sisters’ families. Yet, as a 
childless widow, she cannot take charge of a 
family circle of her own. 

While the attendance at a Christmas cele- 
bration does have some aspects of duty for 
some of the residents of the apartment hotel, 
it has great meaning for others. A retired 
schoolteacher over seventy, the oldest wom- 
an living in the apartment hotel, having lost 
her occupational and most of her social ties, 
finds in Christmas an occasion when she has 
a place with her married son and his children 
and friends. Her report of the day is as de- 
tailed as though she had kept a log: 


I spent [Christmas] with my family. ’m 
Southern, and life centers around the family. 
... The grandchildren got up at 5:00. We 
opened our gifts, then my daughter-in-law gave 
us breakfast—six of us. Then out for brunch 
to a neighbor’s—25 people. Then on to my 
daughter-in-law’s sister in . There were 
my son and his family, myself, the host’s family, 
and a male cousin—12 people. Very wealthy 
people. Got there about 2:15, dinner at 2:30 
... [report continues at some length]. 





Even the youngest of the tenants, an 
eighteen-year-old girl whose parents had re- 
cently moved to California (she shares an 
apartment with a somewhat older friend) 
would prefer to spend Christmas with her 
family rather than with her boy friend. She 
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declared, “Family, of course! Although I 
spent Christmas Eve with my boy friend’s 
folks this year and had a wonderful time 
there. . . . I guess that’s family, though.” 
Indeed, she brought her boy friend over to 
visit her sister and the latter’s husband on 
Christmas Day, telephoned her parents in 
California (but couldn’t get through), and 
took her boy friend to “chicken dinner” with 
her aunt.® i 

So imbued with the ideas of family, with 
the continuity of the celebration, and with 
generosity are they that about a third of our 
respondents, most of whom are childless, felt 
that children were indispensible if Christmas 
were to be perfect. For these respondents— 
men as well as women—their own Christmas 
celebration would be less than pérfect if 
there were not “lots of kids around.” When 
we asked them, “Who enjoys Christmas 
most?” it became clear that children are 
prime beneficiaries in the minds of all but 
eight of our thirty-seven respondents. Gifts, 
Santa Claus, and the general excitement of 
the day, all seemed to them to be directed to 
children; things are expected for children 
but not of them.” 

The picture of Christmas presented in the 
mass media, in contrast with the picture of 
Thanksgiving, minimizes the day’s dinner in 
favor of other elements: in the case of 
Christmas, gift-giving, Santa Claus, family 
reunion, merriment, and warmth. To our 
surprise, our respondents gave much empha- 
sis to the dinner as necessary to a perfect 
Christmas. Perhaps the dinner is less itself 
an object of attention at Christmas (in 
comparison with Thanksgiving) and more a 


She stayed at the house to do the dishes with 
one of the aunts while another aunt and the sister’s 
husband went with the boy to the cemetery to 
visit the grave of an uncle. The visiting of graves 
turned up in three of our interviews. 


* Perhaps these families, lacking children of their 
own, overemphasize the non-reciprocal nature of 
the child’s Christmas. In many families there is an 
effort to encourage the children to select meaning- 
ful gifts for each other, to invite their own friends, 
to make as well as buy presents for their parents, 
and to take some measure of responsibility even 
for adult guests. : 
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way in which one defines one’s self as “in” 
a family. ; ; 

We were also surprised how little refer- 
ence there was to church,’ even among the 
Catholic respondents. We do not know how 
widespread in urban America such relative 
indifference to churchgoing as an aspect of 
Christmas has become. It is possible that 
ote needs the pressure of close kin to bring 
one to church or else the greater sense of 
permanency given by homeownership in a 
neighborhood of homeowners. 

What Nelson Foote refers to as a “quasi- 
family”? took in five of the nine respondents 
who had no family in town to go to. In three 
cases these were the families of friends, but 
in two the families of co-workers—relation- 
ship with whom only rarely entails responsi- 
bility for rescuing the socially stranded. 
Studying each of these cases, we concluded 
that the spirit of Christmas, though it is a 
family spirit, does extend to cover non-kin 
who are not otherwise cared for.1° The kin- 
ship tie in America, though important, is not 
so sternly drawn as in such countries as 
Spain and France, where kinship is strictly 
a matter of birth and blood, and child adop- 
tion, for example, a rare phenomenon. 

However, although ‘a` substitute family 
may fend off loneliness which would be 
oppressive on Christmas Day, for our re- 
spondents it is not an effective substitute 
for Christmas at home; each of the five who 
had spent Christmas in another family felt 
the day could have been better. 


8 Fiye respondents are Jewish. Each of them 
celebrated a secularized Christmas. 


° Nelson Foote and Leonard Cottrell, Jr., Identi- 
ty and Interpersonal Competence (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955). 


1 Something of this kind of quasi-familial insti- 
tution exists among Jews in relation to the cele- 
bration of Passover. Passover, like Christmas, is a 
holiday in which the entire family gathers around 
a special] dinner—the seder—and in which special 
attention is paid children. A Jewish family will ex- 
tend hospitality for the seder to acquaintances 
who are separated from their families. It is fairly 
common for Jewish students separated from their 
families to form with friends a temporary substi- 
tute family for the observance of Passover. 
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We identify the relationship here as quasi- 
familial rather than as guest-host because 
the usual characteristics of the latter rela- 
tionship are lacking—personal interest in 
the guest, a more formal atmosphere than 
would exist otherwise, a sense of the occa- 
sion as social. Instead, the outsider is invited 
to join in a family celebration which does 
not change its character because he has been 
invited, yet will extend to him, as far as pos- 


TABLE 2 


WAY IN WHICH CHRISTMAS WAS SPENT 
AND FEELING ABOUT THE WAY 
CHRISTMAS WAS SPENT 


RATING oF CHRISTMAS 


Could Have 
Per- Been Unen- 
fect Better joyable 


I. Family in locality: 
1. Spent Christ- 8 9 0 
mas with family 
2. Did not spend 
Christmas with 
family....... 0 1 1 
IL. Family not in lo- 
cality: 
1. Spent Christ- 
mas with own 
family....... 5 0 0 
2. Spent Christ- 
mas with sub- 


stitute family 0 4 1 
3. Did not spend 
Christmas with 
any family... 0 3 1 
Insufficient informa- 
TOM eres wie 2 
Total 35 


sible, the warmth of the family. No one per- 
son functions as host, although the invita- 
tions came from the outsider’s co-worker or 
friend; everyone in the family will be ex- 
pected to make the outsider comfortable— 
“one of the family.” These distinctions fol- 
low from the meaning of the family feast; 
for them it is a returning to the home of 
childhood or a re-engendering of its warmth 
or strength. It is assumed that the guest who 
is unable to reach his own home needs in 
like manner warmth and strength. It be- 
comes clear that the continuity of Christ- 
mas is not determined by identity of ritual 
and iconography, or even by identity of 
celebrants; for Christmas to be right and 
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“perfect,” one must act in an acceptable 
family role in one’s remembered family 
setting. 

Of the nine respondents who spent Christ- 
mas with some member or members of their 
families, and yet believed it “could have 
been better,” seven were young women who 
had been living away from home for not 
more than a year or two and plainly felt the 
separation. The following quotations are 
representative: 


Miss A: This was the first Christmas with- 
out my folks—they went to live in California 
in August. 


Miss B: It will be different when we go back 
home next year. All the relatives will be there. 


Miss C: We usually have it at Mother’s. 
This is the first Christmas I’ve been away from 
home. 


With two exceptions, all those with fam- 
ilies in the locality spent Christmas with 
them: one was an older man who had 
planned to spend Christmas morning with 
his married daughter and her husband and 
to spend the evening with a friend, but (per- 
haps conveniently, since he was not com- 
fortable with his son-in-law) he developed a 
fever on Christmas Eve and spent Christmas 
in bed. The other was a divorced woman in 
her late thirties who would have liked to 
spend the day with her daughter but noted 
that “my ex-husband eats Christmas dinner 
with her and spends the day there. Nat- 
urally, I wouldn’t want to go to her house 
when my ex-husband was there.” Just as 
Christmas is a reminder of ties for those who 
possess them, no matter how attenuated 
they may have become by age and physical 
and psychological distance, so, too, it in- 
evitably reminds people whose ties are 
broken of what they have lost—and one 
wonders in this case what went into the bar- 
gain by which the husband was “allowed” 
Christmas with his daughter and she, by 
the same token, kept away. Furthermore, 
while she has a half-sister who lives in a 
neighboring community, this, too, did not 
seem appropriate; as the respondent de- 
clared: 
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My half-sister is married and lives in 
‘Ville. We are very friendly, and I could 
go to her house, but it is too far away without 
a car. And then, although I really feel welcome 
and at home in her house, I did not really feel 
like going there on Christmas Day—I don’t 
know why. 





She went to work, as we mentioned above, 
and wept as she reported this to the inter- 
viewer; in the evening she went out with a 
boy friend. 


CHRISTMAS AND SEX ROLE 


When we asked respondents what they 
thought of as a “perfect” Christmas, we saw 
that one-third of them mentioned the pres- 
ence of children, and only eight people in 
the sample failed to mention children when 
asked, “Who enjoys Christmas most?” (Of 
this group of eight, three men were all over 
fifty-five years, and four of the five women 
were under twenty-six—in each case the 
youngest members of their families.) It is 
part of the generous spirit of the holiday 
that it is not “for” one’s self but for the 
others, and enjoyment is too selfish and 
childish a response to be acceptable. To 
many of the women of our group, “perfect” 
means “appropriate,” that is, part of an 
established family continuity in which they 
form an important link. (Among eight re- 
spondents who regarded their own Christ- 
mases as children as perfect and who em- 
phasized continuity, six were women.) We 
found that our respondents evoked little that 
was explicitly “merry” in their images of a 
merry Christmas; several of them stressed 
“quiet,” “relaxation,” “not hectic,” as essen- 
tials. And there is even some feeling among 
these, on the whole quite faithful television 
viewers, that it is wrong to turn on a TV 
program on Christmas Eve, as though even 
this intrusion of the outside should be re- 
sisted. 

Because Christmas is centered in the 
home, it is women who bear the brunt of its 
burdens. We earlier quoted a male respond- 
ent who was able to get away from family 
and spend a more relaxing time with friends 
on Christmas. It is only among the women 
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that the fatiguing quality of the Christmas 
round emerges. One of our respondents is 
a woman in her early fifties, with four sis- 
ters, a brother, and her parents all living in 
separate establishments around Chicago. 
She says: 

Is it possible that anyone might not enjoy 
Christmas? I think, even though they may be 
glad it’s over? It’s a relief to be able to sleep! 


Im such instances, however, these women 
suffered the discomfort of being guests in 
a substitute family as against the no doubt 
more physically fatiguing, but also more re- 
warding, task of being hosts in their own 
family. Their apartments did not serve as 
one port in a round of family calls. Instead, 
whatever their age or authority, they were 
-forced to assume an ancillary role as helper 
either for a younger sibling or for a family 
other than their own. 

It is the mother who stands for continuity 
in our culture, as in so many others, who is 
central to the celebration of Christmas, who 
is in charge of household arrangements, and 
who sets the timing for talk, dinner, and 
the after-dinner phases of the day. The ex- 
pressive elements of the day thus are dele- 
gated to the mother, while the father’s role 
seems to be primarily that of host to the 
adult male guests and general behind-the- 


‘ scenes support for his wife’s activities. The 


guests fall into two groups, which we might 
call “helpers” and “receivers.” The former 
work at the mother’s direction and include 
younger sisters, older girls, and occasionally 
women of the same age as the mother but 
without quite the status of co-hostess. The 
receivers include all men aside from the 
father, and women who are not needed in 
the kitchen. The receivers are in the posi- 
tion of children, expected to contribute 
nothing more than warmth, sociability, and 
gifts. 

The men among our respondents who 
were receivers, though largely functionless, 
had a somewhat easier time than the corre- 
sponding women. Among American middle- 
class women, men, temporarily dominated 
by what concerns these women more closely, 
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can fall into the role of recipients. Thus, 
while some of the female respondents felt 
imposed upon by their relatives at Christ- 
mas, the men, at most, felt slightly bored. 
But though Christmas was more arduous for 
women, it was, at the same time, more mean- 
ingful for them. For them, more than for 
men, Christmas is an evocative symbol, a 
series of concentric circles spreading out- 
ward from themselves to nearer and further 
kin. 


Our interest was directed to the celebra- 
tion of holidays because of our concern with 
the needs met through patterned use of 
leisure time. We found that Christmas is 
an intensely home-centered holiday, a time 
when the desire to reintegrate home ties is 
expressed, if no better means is available, 
through long-distance calls or substitute 
families. 

It is interesting that Christmas, with its 
emphasis on familial relationships, should 
be a holiday of such unique importance in 
America, where all relationships other than 
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thé consanguineal are in some sense by 
choice. The family defines the one set of re- 
lationships we do not choose—and the one 
set in relation to which we need not fear 
lest we be only grudgingly chosen. The fam- 
ily, perhaps, represents security and stabil- 
ity in a social structure not noted for its 
emphasis on these elements.1* If so, we 
would have one explanation for the fact that 
even the population of this study, over- 
weighted as it is with individuals who have 
traveled far from home, placed great im- 
portance on having done something with 
families on Christmas Day. 

University OF CHICAGO 

New YORK UNIVERSITY 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


“ Christmas celebrations tend to bring together 
the matrilineal rather than the patrilineal relatives 
—data from a follow-up study of Christmas cele- 
brations among college students. 

2 Thus, as geographical mobility becomes more 
common, the family increases rather than decreases 
in importance. Talcott Parsons and Winston White 
point this out in “The Link between Character and 
Society,” an unpublished paper. 


UNCERTAINTY AND THE SUPREME COURT’S DECISIONS! 


ELOISE C. SNYDER 


ABSTRACT 


The Supreme Court is viewed herein as a barometer indicating the degree to which uncertainty is pres- 
ent in the attempt to resolve major social conflict through court decisions. Although certain aspects of un- 
certainty were disclosed, apparently the uncertainty was not the result of irresponsibility or caprice with- 
in the judicial system but rather of differences between the role of the Supreme Court and that of the 


lower courts of the land. 


In our society many major conflicts are 
settled by equilibration, that is, by present- 
ing all pertinent information to an ap- 
pointed judicial body for decision. The 
study here reported concerns the solution of 
major social conflicts in American society 
through the Supreme Court. It differs from 
the other studies in attempting both quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively to determine any 
uncertainty in the Supreme Court’s proce- 
dure.” 


One or both of the parties in each conflict 
brought to the Supreme Court feel that some 
principle of the Constitution has been vio- 
lated and ask the Court for an interpretation 
of the Constitution. The Court interprets 


*Paper read at the annual meeting of the Mid- 
west Sociological Society, April, 1959. For many 
valuable suggestions the author is indebted to Pro- 
fessor Jessie Bernard of the Pennsylvania State 
University and to Professor Allan Axelrod of the 
University of Nebraska College of Law. A more 
detailed account of the research can be found in 
the author’s Ph.D. dissertation, “A Quantitative 
Analysis of Supreme Court Opinions from 1921 to 
1953: A Study of the Responses of an Institution 
Engaged in Resolving Social Conflict” (Pennsyl- 
vania State University, 1956). 


? Among others see Alpheus Mason, The Supreme 
Court from Taft to Warren (Baton Rouge: Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1958) ; Jessie Bernard, 
“Dimensions and Axes of Supreme Court Deci- 
sions,” Social Forces, XXIV (October, 1955), 19- 
27; C. Herman Pritchett, The Roosevelt Court 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1948), and Civil Lib- 
erties and the Vinson Court (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1954); and Eloise C. Snyder, 
“The Supreme Court as a Small Group,” Social 
Forces, XXXVI (March, 1958), 232-38. 


the Constitution not only for the citizens 
but for the government as well. In this 
respect its decisions constitute a kind of 
legislation. Because of this, pressure groups 
are constantly importuning the Court. This 
means that an effort will be made to bring 
all major social issues to the Court’s atten- 
tion; thus, eventually, the Supreme Court 
becomes a battleground for most important 
social conflicts. Hundreds of petitions are 
presented to it each year. However, because 
it selects the cases it is willing to hear, only 
new problems are likely to get its attention. 

Once a set of principles is established, the 
Court merely refers the litigants to its pre- 
vious decisions. In a constantly changing so- 
ciety, however, issues do not long remain 
identical. A principle which seemed to cover 
a case in the past may no longer cover it 
in the present. In such situations the Court 
hears the case in order for the new facets of 
the old issue to be presented. 

Because of this interplay between a pre- 
sumably fixed principle and a constantly 
changing social order, there is room for con- 
siderable uncertainty. Uncertainty is shown 
by, first, the very fact that at least one of 
the litigants thinks he has a chance to win 
a decision (although he may be doubtful of 
winning, he can buy time by delay, or gain 
public relations advantages, or put pressure 
on the adverse party or enhance his chances 
of settlement, all of which reflect uncer- 
tainty of the finality of the lower court’s 
decision) ; second, by the willingness of the 
Supreme Court to hear a case particularly 
if it means reconsidering a problem which 
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presumably has already been solved by a 
lower court; third, by reversals of the lower 
court’s decisions; and, fourth, by the dis- 
senting opinions in the Supreme Court itself. 
Although the first and second indexes of un- 
certainty are obviously involved, since at 
least one of the litigants petitions for Su- 
preme Court review and since the Supreme 
Court in turn, after due consideration, does 
review the case, the specific concern in this 
paper is the third and fourth indexes. The 
specific questions raised are as follows: 


1. To what extent did the Supreme Court in 
deciding cases reverse the decisions of the lower 
courts (whose decisions had immediately pre- 
ceded it) and thereby reflect uncertainty in the 
judicial system? 

2. To what extent did the justices of the Su- 
preme Court display dissenting opinions and 
thereby reflect uncertainty in the Supreme 
Court itself? 


Since the responses of the Supreme Court, 
as it relates the general principles embodied 
in the Constitution to concrete, specific, 
modern problems, constitute an excellent 
source of data for studying the degree of 
uncertainty involved in the application of 
these principles to contemporary American 
life, the questions are significant. 

A court of the Supreme Court is here con- 
ceived as consisting of the nine justices who 
composed the Supreme Court for whatever 
period of time they existed as a stable un- 
changing body. Each time one of the nine 
was replaced, because of death or retire- 
ment, a new court was held to be initiated. 
Therefore, the data were analyzed in terms 
of the groups of justices. The court from 
1949 to 1953, for example, was viewed as a 
single court, since the same justices com- 
posed the Supreme Court throughout that 
time. 

Data for the study were gathered from 
the United States Reports? and include all 
cases which involve one or more of the 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States and were heard by the Su- 


3 Published by the United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C.; for this study 
Vols. 257-346 inclusive were used. 
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preme Court between 1921 and 1953. Dur- 
ing this period there were in all sixteen 
courts of the Supreme Court which ren- 
dered an approximate total of 1,148 deci- 
sions on amendment cases, resulting from 
10,332 opinions rendered by the individual 
justices. 

The individual opinions are the result of 
extensive deliberation on the cases argued 
before the Court: studying extensive briefs, 
examining the record of lower-court pro- 
ceedings, listening to a detailed presenta- 
tion, and attending the session subsequently 
held exclusively for the justices. This closed 
session gives them an opportunity to discuss 
the case and to reconcile their differences of 
opinion. At its conclusion each presents his 
final opinion, and the decision is based upon 
a majority of the individual opinions. 

In this study the unit of measurement in 
Question 1 concerning the affirmation or 
reversal of the lower-court decision was the 
majority opinion of the Supreme Court; 
in Question 2 concerning the consensus with 
or dissent from the majority opinion by 
specific justices it was the individual opin- 
ion. An affirmation means that the Supreme 
Court agreed with the decision rendered by 
the lower court, while a reversal means the 
opposite. A consensus opinion was defined 
as one in which the justices responded by 
either joining with the majority decision; 
agreeing with the majority decision but 
without a separate opinion; or agreeing with 
the majority decision but with a separate 
opinion, showing that, although a different 


* Since the interest here is in the amount of agree- 
ment between two court levels, the majority opin- 
ion, that is, the manner in which the court as a 
whole responded to the lower court’s decision, is 
sufficient. In this study of 1,086 majority opinions, 
62 majority opinions could not be used, since they 
neither affirmed nor reversed the lower court’s de- 
cision. 

5 Cases in which a justice neither dissented nor 
concurred, had no opinion, did not participate, or, 
in a complex case, dissented on one point and con- 
curred on another were classified as neutral. There 
were 373 individual opinions of this type. There- 
fore, 9,959 individual opinions were used in the 
analysis. 
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line of reasoning was employed, the decision 
was the same. A dissenting opinion was de- 
fined as one in which the justice responded 
by dissenting either from the majority deci- 
sion with a separate opinion or from the 
majority decision without a separate opin- 
ion. 

At one point the consensus and dissent 
opinions for each court were subjected to 
analysis by a modification of the Guttman 
scaling technique in which the Supreme 
Court was conceived of as an instrument 
designed to test constitutionality. Each jus- 
tice was viewed as an item in the testing 
instrument, and the litigants were viewed 
as attempting to pass each item. However, 
since on a nine-man court there can be only 
four dissenting opinions at most, in com- 
puting the coefficient of reproducibility for 
each scale, the denominator was based on 
degrees of freedom (4) plus 1 (or 5) instead 
of on N, which otherwise would have been 
9. Thus, in order to maintain the 90 per 
cent reproducibility standard in a popula- 
tion of 40 cases, only 20 errors (10 per cent 
of 40 5) were permitted rather than 36 
errors (10 per cent of 409). These 
groupings of opinions in classifications of 
affirmation-reversal and consensus-dissent 
as well as the use of the modified Guttman 
scaling technique constitute the basis of 
analysis used to determine the degree of 
uncertainty present in the process of at- 
tempting to solve major social conflicts 
through Supreme Court decisions. 


Degrees of agreement between lower 
courts and each court of the Supreme Court. 
—The Supreme Court affirmed only 64 per 
cent of the lower court’s decisions, while it 
reversed 36 per cent (Table 1). The highest 
percentage of affirmation was an 82 per cent 
displayed by the court of 1921-22, while the 
lowest was a 46 per cent displayed by the 
court of 1941-43. The latter court actually 
reversed more decisions than it affirmed, and, 
although this was exceptional, the percent- 
age of affirmation for all courts, in general, 
seems lower than might have been expected. 
It is true that the cases which the Supreme 
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Court selects to hear do involve complicated 
points of constitutionality. However, consid- 
ering that in the Constitution itself both the 
Supreme Court and the lower courts are 
charged with the responsibility of resolving 
conflict, the uncertainty which does exist be- 
tween these two could be regarded as a dan- 
gerous flaw. However, inasmuch as it is felt 
not to have resulted from negligence or a 
lack of knowledge, but rather from a differ- 
ence in function of the two, it was not so 
regarded herein. 


TABLE 1 


AFFIRMATION OF LOWER COURT’S DECISIONS 
BASED ON MAJORITY OPINIONS OF THE 
SUPREME COURT, 1921-53 


No. of Percentage 
Majority of 
Court Opinions Affirmation 
1921-22......... 48 82 
1922-23......... 16 59 
1923-25......... 122 77 
1925-30......... 197 68 
1930-32......... 69 60 
1932-37......... 206 68 
1937-38......... 10 70 
1938-39......... 28 51 
1939-39. 0.0.0.0... 11 77 
1939-40......... 27 70 
1940-41......... 43 53 
1941-43 .......... 33 46 
1943-45......... 68 62 
1945-46......... 26 64 
1946-49. ........ 82 52 
1949-53. ........ 100 60 
Total......... 1,086 


In the first place, the uncertainty between 
these two judicial bodies at times resulted 
from the Supreme Court’s role of resolving 
conflicts which existed among the circuits 
(lower courts). Circuit conflict concerns dif- 
ferences among lower courts in interpreting 
similar issues and in deciding similar cases. 
For example, a given situation may be re- 
solved one way by the courts in California 
and another way by the courts in New York. 
Thus the Supreme Court, in reversing the 
case from California, may, in effect, be af- 
firming the New York decision, though it 
never reviewed the New York case. In a 
sense, therefore, when dealing with conflict 
among the circuits, an affirmation or reversal 
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by the Supreme Court may have a balanced 
counterpart among the lower courts which 
never emerges as a Supreme Court datum. 
However, in functioning as a body having 
the responsibility of resolving such circuit 
conflict, the Supreme Court of necessity re- 
verses some lower-court decisions. 

Second, but equally and perhaps even 
more important, the uncertainty which exists 
between these two bodies may result from 
the fact that the decisions of the lower courts 
generally tend to be based on traditional 
legal views, while the Supreme Court, in its 


TABLE 2 


NSENSUS OF EACH COURT BASED ON 
OPINIONS OF EACH JUSTICE, 1921-53 


Percentage 
No. of of 
Court Opinions Consensus 
1921-22......... 455 92 
1922-23 .......... 146 100 
1923-25......... 1,111 97 
1925-30......... 1,759 95 
1930-32......... 598 95 
1932-37......... 1,998 93 
1937-38......... 86 88 
1938-39. ........ 260 92 
1939-39. ........ 106 86 
1939-40......... 270 88 
1940-41......... 413 91 
1941-43......... 296 87 
1943-45......... 612 85 
1945-46......... 221 90 
1946-49. ........ 749 76 
1949-53 .......... 879 79 
Total......... 9,959 


important role of realigning principles in a 
constantly changing society, periodically 
finds it necessary to establish new legal views 
and, in so doing, of necessity reverses lower- 
court decisions. In the reversals the Supreme 
Court is sometimes accused of infringing 
upon the rights of states, and, although it is 
not within the confines of this paper to dis- 
tinguish between federal and states rights, 
it is pertinent to point out that, inasmuch 
as infringement upon states rights may mean 
that the Supreme Court is not the protector 
of lower courts’ decisions, neither is it neces- 
sarily the protector of its own previous deci- 
sions. In its attempt to define the relation- 
ship of the federal government to business, 
for example, the Supreme Court in numerous 
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cases reversed its views. Probably the most 
dramatic example of self-reversal is the re- 
cent decision of the Court on the “equal pro- 
tection” clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. In 1896 the Supreme Court declared 
that no constitutional rights of Negroes 
were being violated if they were provided 
with “separate but equal” facilities in edu- 
cation and transportation. In 1954, how- 
ever, the Supreme Court declared that sepa- 
rate facilities were inherently unequal and 
that segregation did therefore deprive Ne- 
groes of constitutional rights. The exact sig- 
nificance of such self-reversals has engaged 
the attention of political scientists and con- 
stitutional lawyers for many years. Do the 
reversals imply instability or caprice of the 
Court or do they imply just the opposite? 
Actually, the application of rigid constitu- 
tional interpretations to a changing society 
seems far more irresponsible than the appli- 
cation of flexible interpretations. Among 
other things, flexibility in constitutional in-. 
terpretation permits institutional change. It 
is in effect the orderly response to what 
Sumner calls the “strain for consistency” 
which exists in all cultures. To the extent, 
therefore, that flexibility in constitutional 
interpretation tends to bring the legal and 
social systems into more consistent harmony, 
it may be regarded as being functionally nec- 
essary in a dynamic social system. 

Degrees of agreement reflected by each 
court of the Supreme Court.—The degree to 
which the Supreme Court justices were able 
to agree among themselves in solving social 
conflicts in general was high—88 per cent. 
However, a trend toward progressively less 
certainty is noted. Table 2 shows that a pat- 
tern emerged, dividing the trend into three 
periods. The first, from 1921 to 1937, was 
the period of greatest consensus, probably 
since the justices of the time rendered rela- 
tively stable and somewhat conservative 
interpretations; incidentally, they are re- 
ferred to as the “nine old men.” However, 
the second period, from 1937 to 1946, 
showed a decline in consensus. This, at least 
in part, may have been a reflection of the 
new ideologies of the Court’s many Roose- 
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velt appointees. The third period, from 1946 
to 1953, showed an even greater decline in 
consensus, a reflection, it may be, of the 
unstable social conditions which followed 
the war. It must be remembered that these 
statements pertain only to cases based upon 
one or more amendments to the Constitution. 

However, to account for declining con- 
sensus in a more systematic manner, certain 
hypotheses were tested. First, the length of 
time a group of judges function together as 
a body may have some influence on the 
agreement they attain. One might assume, 
for example, that greater consensus would 
be attained when fewer new justices had 
been appointed, and indeed, in the first peri- 
od, which covered fifteen years, when only 
seven new justices were appointed, there 
was high consensus. During the nine years 
covered by the second period, nine new jus- 
tices were appointed; this was a time of 
lower consensus. A comparison of these two 
periods supports the hypothesis; however, 
during the third period, a time of the least 
consensus, only three justices were appointed 
in six years. Consequently, there must be 
reasons other than time which determine the 
degree of consensus. 

A second hypothesis is that the Supreme 
Court justices themselves became progres- 
sively less consistent in their points of view. 
This hypothesis was tested by applying a 
modified Guttman Scale to the consensus 
dissent opinions. Using one scale for each 
court, this analysis resulted in coefficients of 
reproducibility of over 90 per cent for every 
court except one, and this was 89 per cent. 
These high coefficients of reproducibility, as 
noted in Table 3, indicate that each justice 
was apparently responding in a manner con- 
sistent with a well-delineated point of view; 
and consequently the hypothesis is invalid. 

It is possible therefore that the Court was 
becoming progressively less concerned with 
its traditional attempt to render unanimous 
decisions; it is also possible that the conflicts 
brought to the Court were becoming pro- 
gressively more difficult and complex. What- 
ever the explanation, the Supreme Court, 
although found to exhibit a rather high de- 
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gree of consensus in solving the disputes 
brought before it, was doing so with progres- 
sively less certainty. 


Some uncertainty was found in the solving 
of social conflicts by Supreme Court deci- 
sions. This was particularly apparent with 
respect to the many reversals of the lower 
courts’ decisions. However, the discontinuity 
reflected between the two bodies was not re- 
garded as having resulted primarily from 


TABLE 3 


COEFFICIENTS OF REPRODUCIBILITY BASED 
ON CONSENSUS-DISSENT OPINIONS OF 
EACH JUSTICE, 1921-53 





Coefficient 
No. of of 
Court Opinions Reproducibility 
1921-22........ 459 95 
1921-22........ 459 95 
1922-23........ 153 100 
1923-25........ 1,193 98 
1925-30........ 1,791 98 
1930-32........ 680 100 
1932-37 6.505 <0 1,854 98 
1937-38........ 90 100 
1938-39........ 315 100 
1939-39........ 119 100 
1939-40. ....... 297 100 
1940-41........ 441 99 
1941-43........ 357 94 
1943-45........ 630 91 
1945-46........ 252 97 
1946-49........ 765 92 
1949-53........ 936 89 
Total........ 10,332 


crystallized differences of view. Rather, it 
results largely from the fact that the Su- 
preme Court, in addition to solving conflicts 
which arise among the circuits, has also be- 
come the governmental body most directly 
concerned with realigning constitutional 
principles with the changing values of so- 
ciety. And as such the Court, of necessity, 
reverses decisions of lower courts. Such re- 
alignment is necessary, and what here is 
viewed as uncertainty appears to result from 
the fact that the Supreme Court apparently 
functions with greater sensitivity to chang- 
ing American life than do the other courts 
of the land. 
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QUANTITATIVE METHODS FOR THE 
STUDY OF IDENTIFIABILITY? 


LEO A. GOODMAN 


ABSTRACT 


Various concepts pertaining to the study of identifiability are presented, and quantitative methods re- 
lating to them are developed. To illustrate the application of these concepts and methods, the data pre- 
sented by Savitz and Tomasson on the “Identifiability of Jews” are re-examined, and additional findings 
are obtained; e.g., in contrast to their statement that “physiognomy, speech, and gesture together were less 
valid clues than physiognomy alone,” we observe that the identifiability of subjects when physiognomy, 
speech, and gesture together were used as clues was not less than when physiognomy alone was the clue. 


In their interesting article on “The Iden- 
tifiability of Jews,”? Savitz and Tomasson 
describe some of the relevant earlier litera- 
ture, present their own data obtained in an 
empirical study, and discuss their interpre- 
tation of them. The present article develops 
some methods for the analysis of data relat- 
ing to the study of identifiability and dis- 
cusses the differences between these methods 
and those used by Savitz and Tomasson. 
The general point of view and some of the 
particular methods presented here can be 
applied to other quite different studies 
where questions concerning “identifiability,” 
“distinguishability,” “visibility,” “differen- 
tiation,” or “discrimination” arise. Since it 
is quite evident that questions concerning 
identifiability and other related matters are 
highly relevant to the understanding of so- 
cial phenomena, it will not be necessary to 
expand upon this point here. 

Savitz and Tomasson used information 
concerning “religious affiliation . . . of the 
subject and his parents,” culled from a ques- 
tionnaire filled out by the subjects (students 


1 Research carried out at the Statistical Research 
Center, University of Chicago, under sponsorship 
of the Statistics Branch, Office of Naval Research, 
and of the Social Science Research Committee, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Reproduction in whole or in 
part is permitted for any purpose of the United 
States government. I am indebted to E. C. Hughes, 
W. H. Kruskal, and H. Zeisel for helpful comments. 


? Leonard D. Savitz and Richard F. Tomasson, 
“The Identifiability of Jews,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LXIV, No. 2 (March, 1959), 468-75, 


at the University of Pennsylvania), to de- 
cide whether or not a subject was a “Jew.” 
They assumed that there is a criterion for 
deciding unambiguously whether or not a 
subject in the study was a “Jew”; we shall, 
for the sake of simplicity, do likewise. Prob- 
lems pertaining to definitions of a “Jew” 
and operational criteria relating to these 
definitions are important and should not be 
overlooked.’ Definitions based on the re- 
sponses of subjects to questionnaires of the 
kind administered by Savitz and Tomasson, 
where “the true purpose of both the ques- 
tionnaire and the study itself was kept from 
the students, in part, by including a number 
of decoy or irrelevant questions” and where 
“the questions were so constructed as to 
‘force’ some affiliation, e.g., ‘What are you? 
Protestant, Catholic, Jewish (Circle one), ” 
can of course lead to very different results, 
for some populations, from those obtained 
utilizing other definitions of interest. Since 
the criterion was based on the classification 
by the student of himself and his parents 
where different students might have differ- 
ent. definitions of the categories (e.g., defi- 
nitions based on cultural origin, parents’ 
religious convictions, his own religious con- 
victions, etc.), the results obtained may be 
quite different from those where unambigu- 
ous definitions are incorporated explicitly 
in the wording of the questions. Results 

3 See, for example, Hans Zeisel, “The Race Ques- 


tion in American Immigration Statistics,” Social 
Research, XVI (1949), 222-29. 
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based on the classification of subjects as 
“Jewish” or “non-Jewish,” as obtained by 
Savitz and Tomasson using the question- 
naire data, may be quite different, for some 
populations, from those based on a classifi- 
cation with more than two categories, e.g., 
a Classification based on several different 
definitions leading to a number of mutually 
exclusive “Jewish” and “non-Jewish” cate- 
gories. 

Savitz and Tomasson describe in part the 
results of having also had each subject 
placed in one of the two categories, “Jewish” 
and “non-Jewish,” by each of six “judges.’”4 
(Actually, four categories were used initial- 
ly, but the authors, when analyzing their 
data, “‘collapsed these four categories into 
two.”) The analysis of these kinds of data 
where each subject is categorized by each 
of a number of judges will also be consid- 
ered here. 

Savitz and Tomasson indicate, presum- 
ably as partial justification for the practice 
of not disclosing to the students the real 
purpose of their study, that “subsequent to 
the tests some Jewish students said they 
would have ‘acted’ differently and spoken 
more slowly and precisely [when they were 
being classified by the judges] had they 
been aware of the true purpose of the study.” 
Whether it was wise not to reveal the pur- 
pose of the questionnaire after the students 
had been “judged” but before they were 
asked to fill out the questionnaire, from 
which was formulated the “criterion” for 
the assignment of subjects (by the authors, 
but not by the judges or directly by the 
subjects) to the categories “Jew” and “non- 
Jew,” is still another question. (In this 
study the subjects actually completed the 
questionnaire while each of the judges classi- 
fied them for the first time.) Questions re- 


“For discussions of methods of analysis for dif- 
ferent kinds of data, obtained by using somewhat 
different experimental designs in the study of the 
“identifying” or “distinguishing” (discriminating) 
ability of a single “judge,” cf. R. A. Fisher, The 
Design of Experiments (London: Oliver & Boyd, 
Ltd., 1937), chap. ii, and J. Neyman, First Course 
in Probability and Statistics (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1950), Sec. 5.2. 
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lating to the “true purpose” of an investi- 
gation and to the general desirability of not 
disclosing it to the subjects are of real im- 
portance, but they are not within the scope 
of the present paper. 

Obviously, the data obtained and their 
interpretation depend very much on the 
population of subjects and the population 
of judges considered, on the method of se- 
lection of the samples studied from these 
populations, on the experimental design, and 
on the specific conditions under which the 
samples were studied. (A study based on 
students at the University of Pennsylvania 
can lead to very different results from those 
obtained in a study of other populations of 
interest.) The results can depend, in part, 
on the relative homogeneity of the subjects 
falling into a given category; on the relative 
dissimilarity of the subjects falling into dif- 
ferent categories; on the relative proportions 
in each category; on the prior knowledge, 
expectations, and beliefs of the judges; on 
the extent to which related variables, such 
as social class and country of origin, are held 
constant; etc. For the sake of simplicity the 
present article will be confined to the de- 
velopment of methods of analysis for the 
kinds of data given in the Savitz-Tomasson 
article and to the presentation of a general 
point of view that might be helpful in a 
variety of other studies, but it will not ex- 
plore questions concerning the appropriate 
populations that should be studied, appro- 
priate experimental designs, etc., although 
these questions are important in any sub- 
stantive investigation. 

While the present article presents inter- 
pretations of the Savitz-Tomasson data 
different from theirs, their interpretations 
are nevertheless correct in a strict sense, al- 
though it is possible that the casual reader 
may be sometimes misled. Different con- 
cepts are introduced here, and the data are 
reinterpreted in the light of them, thus ob- 
taining some additional findings. 

The ability of a judge to identify Jews.— 
Savitz and Tomasson state that “Jews are 
identifiable by physiognomy beyond chance. 
... Sixty-two per cent of the Jewish males 
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were correctly identified. ...” From the con- 
text in which this statement appears, and 
from related discussions elsewhere in their 
article (e.g., their n. 12), it is clear that one 
of the things they mean by “identifiable be- 
yond chance” is that the observed percent- 
age of Jewish males who were correctly iden- 
tified (62 per cent) is significantly larger 
than a value of 50 per cent that would be 
obtained “by chance.” It is true that the ob- 
served percentage differs significantly from 
what would have been obtained if judges 
lacked the ability to identify subjects and 
if their procedure was similar to the tosses 
of an “unbiased coin” (i.e., if there was a 50 
per cent chance that a subject would be 
classified as a “Jew,” regardless of whether 
he was or was not). However, the observed 
percentage does not differ significantly from 
what would have been obtained if judges 
lacked the ability to identify subjects and 
if their procedure was similar to the tosses 
of a “biased coin” (i.e., if there was a 62 per 
cent chance that a subject would be classi- 
fied as a “Jew,” regardless of whether he 
was or was not). Even when 100 per cent of 
Jewish males are correctly identified, it is 
quite possible that the judges lack the abil- 
ity to identify subjects in a sample consist- 
ing of Jews and non-Jews. If so, and if they 
decide to classify each subject as a “Jew,” 
then 100 per cent of the Jewish males will 
be correctly identified. In all these three 
cases, where judges lack the ability to iden- 
tify subjects (i.e., where judges’ behavior is 
similar to the toss of an unbiased coin, or 
the toss of a biased coin, or where judges 
classify each subject as a ‘‘Jew”), the ob- 
served percentage of Jewish males correctly 
identified as “Jews” will usually not differ 
significantly from the observed percentage 
of non-Jewish males incorrectly classified as 
“Jews,” although the percentage of Jewish 
males correctly identified will differ in each 
of the three cases. 

In fact, the assumption that judges lack 
the ability to identify subjects means that 
the probability that a Jewish male will be 
identified as a “Jew” is equal to the proba- 
bility that a non-Jewish male will be incor- 
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rectly classified as a “Jew.” Thus, the fact 
that the observed percentage p(J|J) of 
Jewish males correctly identified is high can- 
not serve alone as evidence that judges have 


‘some ability to identify subjects, since it is 


necessary to compare this percentage p(J|J) 
with the percentage p(J|N) of non-Jewish 
males incorrectly classified. Since p(J|N) 
= 100 — p(NiN) and p(J|J) = 100 — $ 
(N|J), where p(N|N) is the percentage of 
non-Jewish males correctly identified and 
p(N|J) is the percentage of Jewish males 
incorrectly classified, we have p(J|J) — p 
(JIN) = (NIN) — (NID) = UIs) 
+ p(N|N) — 100 = a’. Therefore, the 
difference between p(J|J) and p (JIN) is 
equal to the difference between p(N|N) 
and p(N|J), which is equal to the sum 
of the percentage of Jewish males correct- 
ly identified and the percentage of non- 
Jewish males correctly identified minus 100. 
Thus a test of whether p(J|J) is significant- 
ly larger than p(J|N) (i.e., a test of whether 
“Jews are identifiable, in a certain sense, 
beyond chance,” when the magnitude of the 
judge’s tendencies to classify non-Jews as 
“Jews” has been taken into consideration) 
is also a test of whether p(N|N) is signifi- 
cantly larger than p(N|J) (i.e, a test of 
whether “non-Jews are identifiable, in a cer- 
tain sense, beyond chance,” when the mag- 
nitude of the judge’s tendencies to classify 
Jews as “non-Jews” has been taken into 
account) ; it is also a test of whether p(J|/) 
-+ p(N|N), which is one kind of measure 
of “accuracy,” is significantly larger than 
100 (i.e., a test of whether a “judge has the 
ability to identify subjects”). These three 
propositions are intimately related to one 
another. 

Applying this point of view to the data 
in Table 1 of the Savitz-Tomasson article, 
it can easily be seen that “judges have the 
ability to identify subjects by physiogno- 
my”; i.e., that “Jews are identifiable by 
physiognomy, in a certain sense, beyond 
chance,” even when the definition of this 
term is as described above. (Savitz and 
Tomasson do state that “correct identifica- 
tion amounted to 62 per cent of all judg- 
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ments of the Jewish and 82 per cent of the 
non-Jewish subjects.”) This finding is in 
contrast to the findings of Elliott and Wit- 
tenberg® who point out that, in their study, 
“the over-all accuracy of identification .. . 
was not greater than chance” (in the sense 


used here). 
Savitz and Tomasson state that “the as- 
sumption . . . is that each judgment was a 


separate and discrete choice between ‘Jew’ 
and ‘non-Jew’ and was unrelated to either 
the estimated or the actual percentage of 
Jews among the subjects.” This led these 
authors to the point of view that the ob- 
served percentages should be compared with 
a “null hypothesis” percentage of 50 (see 
their n. 12). It is implicitly assumed in their 
“null hypothesis” that a judge’s successive 


judgments are statistically independent. 


Perhaps the “null hypothesis” assumption 
that successive judgments are statistically 
independent might be justified; but to con- 
clude, on the basis of these considerations, 
that the “null hypothesis” percentage should 
be 50 does not seem to be warranted in the 
present context (especially since the. ob- 
served percentage of subjects who were 
classified as “Jews” by each judge is quite 
different from 50), except insofar as there 
may be some interest in a comparison of a 
judge’s procedure of classification, for the 
Jewish subjects and then separately for the 
non-Jewish subjects, with the toss of an 
unbiased coin. We shall also assume that a 
judge’s successive judgments are statistical- 
ly independent; in a well-designed study 
dealing with the investigation of “‘identifi- 
ability” (see discussion by Neyman referred 
to above care should be taken to insure 
the independence of successive observations 
as far as possible. 

Although the criteria suggested by the 
Savitz-Tomasson point of view for deciding 
whether “Jews are identifiable beyond 
chance” are somewhat different from that 
presented here, they are not unrelated. The 


ë Donald N. Elliott and Bernard H. Wittenberg, 
“Accuracy of Identification of Jewish and Non- 
Jewish Photographs,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, LI (1955), 339-41. 
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Savitz-Tomasson point of view might sug- 
gest that p(J|J) — 50 should be examined 
to see whether it is significantly larger than 
zero, while the present article suggests that 
p(J|J) — p(J|N) should be examined to 
see whether it is significantly larger than 
zero. The Savitz-Tomasson point of view 
might also suggest that whether “non-Jews 
are identifiable beyond chance” would be 
decided by whether (N|N) — 50 is signifi- 
cantly larger than zero. Since (p[J|J] — 50) 
+ (pIN|N] — 50) = pUJ) + ANIN) 
— 100 = g’, the sum of the “criterion” for 
deciding whether “Jews are identifiable be- 
yond chance” and the “criterion” for de- 
ciding whether ‘non-Jews are identifiable 
beyond chance,” both suggested by the 
Savitz-Tomasson standpoint, is equal to the 
criterion a’ suggested here. (Actually, each 
criterion is divided by its standard error 
under the corresponding null hypothesis in 
order to decide whether the criterion is sig- 
nificantly larger than zero.) This relation- 
ship between the criteria does not, however, 
justify the use of the p(J|J) — 50 criterion 
alone in order to decide whether “Jews 
are identifiable in a certain sense beyond 
chance” when the magnitude of the judge’s 
tendencies to classify subjects as “Jews” 
should be taken into consideration. 
Although the propositions that “Jews are 
identifiable beyond chance” and that “non- 
Jews are identifiable beyond chance” are 
intimately related (in the sense described) 
and cannot be considered as distinct and 
different propositions, it nevertheless seems 
reasonable to consider p(J|J) as a measure 
of the identifiability of Jews and p(N|N) 
as a measure of the identifiability of non- 
Jews. (Other measures of these concepts 
might also be useful.) The difference d’ == p 
(J|J) — p(N|N) can be considered as a 
measure of the difference between the iden- 
tifiability of Jews and the identifiability of 
non-Jews. However, it must be kept in mind 
that this difference may be highly negative 
(or highly positive) even in situations where 
judges lack the ability to identify subjects. 
For example, in a sample of Jews and non- 
Jews, if judges decide to classify each sub- 
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ject as a “non-Jew,” then d’ = 0 — 100 = 
— 100, although the judges lack the ability 
to identify subjects. Since d = p(J|J) + 
p(J|N) — 100, we see that d’ is closely re- 
lated to the magnitude of the tendency to 
classify subjects as “Jews”; e.g., in the spe- 
cial case where an equal number of Jewish 
and non-Jewish subjects are used, d’ is 
equal to twice the percentage of subjects 
classified as Jews, minus 100 (if this per- 
centage is less than 50, then g’ will be nega- 
tive). If judges lack the ability to identify 
subjects, then d’ will again be equal to twice 
the percentage of subjects classified as Jews, 
minus 100. Thus, the proposition that “Jews 
are less identifiable than non-Jews” can 
be true even when judges lack the ability 
to identify subjects. i 

Similarly, the proposition that “Jews are 
more identifiable than the tosses of an un- 
biased coin” (which is, in fact, one of the 
hypotheses studied by Savitz and Tomas- 
son) can be true even when judges lack the 
ability to identify subjects. When Savitz 
and Tomasson state that “Jews are identifi- 
able beyond chance,” one of the things they 
mean is that the observed identifiability of 
Jews is significantly greater than would 
have been obtained if subjects had been 
classified by the toss of an unbiased coin. 
We have suggested that an interesting and 
important problem is to determine whether 
the observed identifiability of Jews is greater 
than would have been obtained if judges 
had lacked the ability to identify subjects; 
i.e., if judges’ classification procedures had 
been similar to the tosses of a coin, which 
need not necessarily have been unbiased, 
where a similar coin had been used for each 
subject. The criterion suggested here for 
studying this is p(J\J) — pUJ|N) = v, 
which is closely related to, though different 
from, p(J|J) minus its estimated expected 
value under the assumption that judges 
lack the ability to identify subjects. 

Using the data in Table 1 of the Savitz- 
Tomasson article, we see that d’, a measure 
suggested here for the difference between 
the identifiability of Jews and the identifia- 
bility of non-Jews, is negative for most (but 
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not all) of the judges in most of the situa- 
tions considered there. This indicates that 
for this data Jews are usually less identifi- 
able than non-Jews. (Savitz and Tomasson 
state that this “cannot be explained . . . by 
assuming that the judges underestimated the 
proportion of Jewish students in the popu- 
lation judged.”) From their Tables 1 and 2, 
we can see that the proportion of subjects 
classified as “Jews” by the judges is usually 
much less than 4; in fact, this proportion is 
usually less than the actual proportion of 
Jewish subjects. In a certain sense, which 
will be discussed more fully below, the 
tendency for Jews to be less identifiable than 
non-Jews can be “explained” by the ob- 
served magnitude of the judges’ tendencies 
to classify individuals as “non-Jews.” 

> Savitz and Tomasson state also (p. 474) 
that “unexpectedly, there is a decrease in 
the percentages of correct identifications 
from 62 to 52'for Jewish males from Levels 
I to II (Table 1). Greater identifiability was 
expected on tests of Level II because the 
clues of speech and gesture were added to 
physiognomy, the criterion of Level I.” 
Using the data in their Table 1, we find that 
there is a slight increase in the over-all value 
of a’, which is a measure of “accuracy” or 
“identifiability” (as mentioned above), 
from 62 + 82 — 100 = 44 per cent at Level 
I to 52 + 93 — 100 = 45 per cent at Level 
II. Thus, in a certain sense, there was not a 
decrease in the identifiability of subjects 
from Levels I to II. This interpretation dif- 
fers to a certain extent from the interpreta- 
tion of the data presented by Savitz and 
Tomasson. (Different measures of identifia- 
bility can lead to different interpretations.) 
While the over-all value of p(J|J) decreased 
from 62 to 52 per cent, the over-all value 
of p(N|N) increased from 82 to 93 per cent 
from Levels I to II. Thus a’ increased from 
44 to 45 per cent, and d’ decreased from 
— 20 to — 41 per cent. The decrease in d’ 
can be explained in part by the increase, 
from Levels I to II, in the over-all magni- 
tude of the judges’ tendencies to classify 
subjects as “non-Jews.” Thus, when the 
judges were able to note the speech, gestures, 
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and physiognomy of the subjects (Level IT), 
there was a greater tendency to classify sub- 
jects as “non-Jews” than when the judges 
were able to see physiognomy only (Level 
I). This will tend to lead to a decrease in 
the observed percentage of Jewish subjects 
correctly identified from Levels I to II 
(when “accuracy” remains approximately 
constant), but it will also lead to an increase 
in the percentage of non-Jewish subjects 
correctly identified.® 

Suppose there are S Jewish subjects and T 
non-Jewish subjects. Let P(J|j) denote the 
probability that the jth Jewish subject (j = 
1, 2,..., 5) will be identified as a “Jew,” 
and let P(N |n) denote the probability that 
the nth non-Jewish subject (n == 1,2,..., 


T) will be identified as “non-Jewish.” In, 


the special case where P(J|j) is the same for 
the different Jewish subjects (i.e., P[J]j] = 
P[J|J] for all j) and P(N|n) is the same 
for the different non-Jewish subjects (i.e., 
P[N|n] = P{N|N] for all n), the magni- 
tude of P(J|J) + P(N|N) — 1 = ee 
— P(J|N) can be estimated by (p[J|J] — 
[J|N'])/100 == a, and the usual formula ri 
the standard error of the difference between 
two sample proportions (for large samples) 
can be applied. In this special case the mag- 
nitude of P(J|J) — P(N |N) can be estimated 
by (p[J|J] — p[N|N])/100 = d, and the 
usual formula for the standard error of this 
difference can be applied here. If the P(J|j) 
need not necessarily be the same for the dif- 
ferent Jewish subjects and if the P(N|n) 
need not be the same for the different non- 
Jewish subjects, then the magnitude of P 
(JIJ) — P(J|N) = A (where 


Pst j] 
Soa 


i=l 


PIJI) 


is the average of the P[J|j], and P[J|N] 


° The data in Table 1 also indicate some interest- 
ing differences between the different judges (and 
between the Jewish and non-Jewish judges); we 
shall not discuss these details here, nor shall we 
discuss, except for the brief remarks in the final 
section of the paper, questions pertaining to sam- 
pling fluctuations, though these matters can be very 
important. 
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= 1 —P[N|N] is the average of the P[J |n] 
= 1 — P [N|n]) can be estimated by a, 
and the usual standard-error formula will 
serve as an estimate of the upper bound of 
the standard deviation of a. Similarly, the 
magnitude of Ë (J|J) —P(N|N) = D can 
be estimated by d, and the usual standard- 
error formula will serve as an estimate of the 
upper bound of the standard deviation of d. 
These results help to justify the computa- 
tion of a (i.e., the difference between the 
observed proportion of Jews correctly iden- 
tified and the proportion of non-Jews incor- 
rectly classified) and the corresponding 
standard-error formula, based on the data 
in Table 1 of the Savitz-Tomasson article, 
in order to study the magnitude of A, a 
measure of the ability of the judge to iden- 
tify subjects. These results also help to 
justify the computation of d (i.e., the differ- 
ence between the observed proportion of 
Jews correctly identified and the proportion 
of non-Jews correctly identified) and the cor- 
responding standard-error formula, in order 
to study the magnitude of D, a measure of 
the difference between the identifiability of 
Jews and non-Jews. 

Suppose that an unknown proportion, X, 
of the Jewish subjects have P(J|j) = 1 (ie., 
for these XS Jewish subjects, the probability 
is 1 that the judge will identify them cor- 
rectly) and an unknown proportion, Y, of 
the non-Jewish subjects have P(N|n) = 1. 
Let us also suppose that for each of the re- 
maining subjects (the [(1 — X)S + (1 — 
Y)T] subjects) the judge is uncertain about 
the appropriate classifications and that his 
decisions in these cases are similar to those 
based on tosses of a coin where the proba- 
bility that the subject will be classified as a 
“Jew” is Q, which is also an unknown quan- 
tity. Then, P(J|J) = X + (1 — X)Q and 

PININ) = Y + (1— Y) (1 — Q). If it 
is assumed that X = Y, then A = PUI 
+P(N|IN) — 1 =X, De = P(J|7) — 
(N|N) = (1 —X) (20 = 1), D/(1 — A) 
= 2Q — 1, and (D + 1 — A)/2(1 — A) 
= Q = PUIIN)/[PUIN) + PWI), 
which indicates that A measures the un- 
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known quantity X, D is related to the mag- 
nitude of the unknown quantity Q (if D is 
negative, then Q is smaller than 4), and a 
simple function of D and A determines Q. 
Thus, in the situation where a judge can 
identify an unknown proportion, X, of the 
subjects with certainty (100X per cent of 
the Jewish subjects and 100X per cent of 
the non-Jewish subjects) and where in an 
uncertain case the probability is Q (un- 
known) that the judge will classify the sub- 
ject as a “Jew,” then the statistic a is an 
estimate of X (the proportion of the sub- 
jects identified with certainty), and d/(1 — 
a) is an estimate of 20 — 1 (a measure of 
the tendency of the judge to classify an un- 
certain case as a “Jew”). 

If a judge wishes to have D equal to 0, he 
should choose Q = 4. If he wishes to max- 
imize the expected total number of correct 
identifications (SP[J|J] +- TP[N|N]), he 
should choose Q equal to 0 (i.e., classify 
each uncertain case as a “non-Jew”) if S < 
T and Q equal to 1 if S > T. If he wishes 
that the expected number of subjects classi- 
fied as “Jews” should be equal to the num- 
ber, S, of Jewish subjects, he should choose 
Q equal to S/(S + T). 

The preceding comments may serve as 
additional justification for the study of A 
and D or X and Q (see the closely related 
discussion by Goodman and Kruskal’ of a 
measure of association suggested by Peirce). 
The observed value of a can be viewed as a 
measure of association computed for the 
2 X 2 cross-classification table describing 
how many of the S Jewish subjects were 
classified as “Jews,” how many of these 
subjects were classified as “non-Jews,” how 
many of the T non-Jewish subjects were 
classified as “Jews,” and how many of these 
subjects were classified as “non-Jews.” Oth- 
er measures of association computed for this 
table may also be of interest.® 

We have been concerned here with the 


™Leo A. Goodman and William H. Kruskal, 
“Measures of Association for Cross Classifications. 
Il. Further Discussion and References,” Journal of 
the American Statistical Association, LIV (1959), 
123-63. 
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analysis of the data contained in such 2 X 2 
cross-classification tables. If additional 
kinds of information are also available, 
other methods of analysis are to be recom- 
mended. For example, the method of analy- 
sis suggested above can be improved upon if 
additional data make it possible for the re- 
search worker to distinguish between the 
subjects who are “uncertain cases” and 
those who are not. 

The identifiability of Jews, using several 
judges ——For the sake of simplicity let us 
first consider the analysis of data obtained 
from two judges. Savitz and Tomasson use 
a method of analysis (see their Table 3) 
similar to the comparison of the observed 
percentages of the S Jewish subjects identi- 
fied correctly by 2 out of the 2 judges, by 
1 out of the 2 judges, by O out of the 2 
judges, with 25, 50, 25, respectively (the 
“chance expectations in unbiased coin 
tosses”). Since the observed proportion of 
Jewish subjects identified as “Jewish” by 
each judge is quite different from 4, it is 
possible that the comparison of the observed 
percentages with “chance expectations com- 
puted for an unbiased coin” may tend to 
mislead the reader. If the observed percent- 
age, p(J|J, 1), of Jewish subjects identified 
correctly by Judge 1 and the percentage, 
p(J|J,2), of Jewish subjects identified cor- 
rectly by Judge 2, are taken into consid- 
eration, then estimates of the expected 
percentage of Jewish subjects correctly iden- 
tified by 2 out of 2 judges, the expected 
percentage correctly identified by 1 out of 
2 judges, and the expected percentage cor- 
rectly identified by 0 out of 2 judges would 
be p(J|J, DAU, 2)/100, (pLN|J, 112 
LJ, 2] + pls, pL, 21)/100, and 
P(N, 1)p(N|J, 2)/100, respectively, if 
there were statistical independence between 
the two judges’ separate classifications of 
the Jewish subjects (where p[N|J,i] = 100 
— p{J|J, i] for i = 1,2). If p(J[J, i) = 50 
for i = 1 and 2, then the estimates of the 
three expected percentages would be 25, 50, 

$ For further details cf. Leo A. Goodman and 


William H. Kruskal, “Measures of Association for 
Cross Classifications,” ibid., XLIX (1954), 732-64. 
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25, respectively; but if p(J|J, 7) differs from 
50, then the “chance expectations” will also 
differ from the estimated expected percent- 
ages. Thus, from the data at Level I in 
Table 1 of the Savitz-Tomasson article per- 
taining to Judges 1 and 2, estimates of the 
three expected percentages are 47.57, 42.86, 
9.57, respectively, in contrast to the “chance 
expectations” of 25, 50, 25, respectively, 
based on the Savitz-Tomasson point of view. 

Applying this point of view to the data 
at Level I in their Table 1 for all six judges, 
the estimated expected percentage of Jewish 
subjects identified correctly by all six judges 
is approximately 5, and the estimated ex- 
pected percentage of “non-Jewish” subjects 
identified correctly by all six judges is ap- 
proximately 29 in contrast to the “chance 
expectation” of 2 used by Savitz and Tom- 
asson. (The “chance expectation” is actu- 
ally 1.56 to three significant digits; i.e., ap- 
proximately 2.) Similar estimates of the 
expected percentage identified correctly by 
5 out of 6, 4 out of 6, 3 out of 6, etc., can 
be obtained by the approach presented here, 
and these estimates will differ from the 
“chance expectations” given by Savitz and 
Tomasson. 

These estimated expected percentages, 
computed under the assumption that there 
was statistical independence between the six 
judges’ separate classifications of the Jewish 
subjects, should be compared with the ob- 
served percentages. This comparison will 
not be carried out here, although we wish 
to point out that while Savitz and Tomasson 
compare the “chance expectation” c(J, J, 
...,J|J) = 2 with the observed percentage 
p(J,J,...,J|J) = 30 of Jewish males iden- 
tified correctly by all six judges, we would 
compare the estimated expected percentage 
e(J,J,..., J]J) == 5 with the 30 per cent; 
the observed percentage of 30 (7 subjects 
out of 23) does not seem as sizable when 
compared with an estimated expected per- 
centage of 5 (1.15 subjects out of 23) as 
when compared with the “chance expecta- 
tion” of 2 (0.46 subjects out of 23). Fur- 
theremore, while Savitz and Tomasson com- 
pare c(N, N,..., N|N) = 2 with the ob- 
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served percentage p(N,N,...,N|N) = 41 
of non-Jewish males identified correctly by 
all six judges, we would compare the esti- 
mated expected percentage e(N, N,.. ., 
N|N) = 29 with the 41 per cent. They 
obtain a difference of 39 per cent, while we 
obtain a difference of only 12 per cent. (It 
is possible to compute the standard errors 
of the differences investigated here, but we 
shall not go into these details in the present 
article.) 

Savitz and Tomasson state (p. 473) that 
“the non-Jewish male students were more 
highly visible than their Jewish counter- 
parts. Thus, on Level I, 41 per cent of all 
non-Jewish students were unanimously 
identified by the six judges, in contrast to 
30 per cent of the Jewish subjects.” We 
would say that, on the basis of the preced- 
ing observations relating to a part of the 
data for Level I, there seems to be no evi- 
dence that the differential “visibility of non- 
Jewishness” was greater than the differential 
“visibility of Jewishness,” when the fact 
that non-Jewish subjects were more identi- 
fiable than Jewish subjects is taken into 
consideration; i.e., the observation made by 
Savitz and Tomasson (p. 475) that the non- 
Jewish pattern was more “skewed in the di- 
rection of high visibility” than the Jewish 
pattern can be explained by the fact that 
non-Jewish subjects were more identifiable 
than Jewish subjects. For the non-Jewish, 
the 41 per cent should be compared with 29 
per cent, obtaining a difference of 12 per 
cent; while for the Jewish, the 30 per cent 
should be compared with 5 per cent, obtain- 
ing a difference of 25 per cent, which is larger 
than the corresponding difference obtained 
for the non-Jewish. 

It seems worthwhile to attempt to dis- 
tinguish between the “visibility of Jewish- 
ness” (perhaps a more appropriate term 
than “visibility” should be used) and the 
“ability of the judges to identify Jewish 
subjects.” If the number of Jewish subjects 
identified correctly by all the judges is larger 
than can be expected, where this expected 
value is computed only from the observed 
data on the magnitudes of the abilities of 
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each of the separate judges to identify Jew- 
ish subjects (assuming that there is statis- 
tical independence between the six judges’ 
separate classifications of Jewish subjects), 
then we would consider this to be evidence 
of the differential “visibility of Jewishness” 
when the abilities of the separate judges to 
identify Jewish subjects has been taken into 
account. In other words, if some Jewish 
subjects are more “highly visible” than oth- 
ers, then the number of -Jewish subjects 
identified correctly by all judges will be 
larger than can be explained only on the 
basis of the abilities of the separate judges 
to identify Jewish subjects, and in this case 
we say that there is evidence of the differ- 
ential “visibility of Jewishness.” If some 
subjects are “highly visible” to all, then the 
classifications of the separate judges will be 
correlated with each other. Therefore, we 
have suggested that the difference between 
the observed percentage p(J, J, .. ., JIJ) 
of Jewish subjects identified correctly by all 
the judges and the estimate e(J, J,..., J|J) 
of its expected value, computed under the 
assumption that there is statistical inde- 
pendence between the six judges’ separate 
classifications, might serve as a partial meas- 
ure of “visibility.” 

If the proportion of subjects correctly 
identified by Judge 1, among those subjects 
correctly identified by Judge 2, is equal to 
the proportion of subjects correctly iden- 
tified by Judge 1, among those subjects in- 
correctly identified by Judge 2 (and if there 
is statistical independence between the six 
judges’ separate classifications), then dif- 
ferential “visibility of Jewishness” is nil. In 
this case the measure suggested above leads 
to a zero value, while the measure suggested 
by the analysis in the Savitz-Tomasson ar- 
ticle (viz., the difference between p[J, J, 
...,J,|J] and the estimate clJ,J,..., J|J] 
of its expected value computed under the 
assumption that the judges’ classification 
procedures were similar to tosses of unbiased 
coins) can be very high if judges have the 
ability to identify Jews (in the sense used 
by Savitz and Tomasson; viz., that p[J|J, i] 
is large for all 2). 
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Thus the measure suggested by the 
Savitz-Tomasson analysis does not measure 
“visibility” alone, in the sense described 
here, but it does measure, in a certain sense, 
the sum of the differential “visibility of Jew- 
ishness” and the “over-all ability of the 
separate judges to identify Jewish subjects”; 
ie, OV, J,- o JIJ) —eVJ,J,..., IJ) = 
(alJ, J, wey INF} —elJ, J, eag JII) + 
(elJ, J,...,J|J] — ef, J, ..., JIJ] )- In 
other words, we find that the Savitz~-Tomas- 
son comparison (i.e., the difference between 
the observed percentage 30 and the “chance 
expectation” 2) is the sum of the differ- 
ential “visibility of the Jewishness” (i.e., 
30 — 5 = 25) and the “over-all ability of 
the separate judges to identify Jewish sub- 
jects” (i.e., 5 — 2 = 3). For the non-Jewish 
subjects, the Savitz-Tomasson comparison 
(41 — 2 = 39) is the sum of the differ- 
ential “visibility of non-Jewishness” (41 — 
29 = 12) and the “over-all ability of the 
separate judges to identify non-Jewish sub- 
jects” (29 — 2 = 27). Thus at Level I non- 
Jewish subjects appear to be more “iden- 
tifiable” than Jewish subjects, but the dif- 
ferential “visibility of non-Jewishness” does 
not appear to be more than the differential 
“visibility of Jewishness,” in contrast to 
the interpretation presented by Savitz and 
Tomasson. 

Let us return now to a consideration of 
the analysis of data obtained from two 
judges. Let P(J|j, i) denote the probability 
that the jth Jewish subject (j = 1,2,...,5) 
will be identified as a “Jew” by the ith 
judge (i = 1, 2). Suppose that an unknown 
proportion, Z, of Jewish subjects have 
P(J|j, i) = 1 for both i = 1 and2 (ie, 
for these ZS Jewish subjects, the probability 
is 1 that both judges will identify them 
correctly) and suppose that for the remain- 
ing Jewish subjects (the [1 — Z]S sub- 
jects) the ¿th judge is uncertain about the 
appropriate classifications and that his deci- 
sions in these cases are similar to those 
based on coin tosses where the probability 
that the subject will be classified as a “Jew” 
is Ọ(ż) (for ¿ = 1, 2), where Q(1) may be 
different from Q(2) and where “coin tosses” 
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are independent. Then the expected pro- 
portion P(N|J, i) of Jewish subjects clas- 
sified incorrectly by the ith judge (4 = 1, 2) 
is equal to (1 — Z) (1 — Ol[#]), and the 
expected proportion P(J, J|J) of Jewish 
subjects identified as “Jewish” by both 
judges is equal to Z + (1 — Z)Q(1)Q(2). 
Thus, Q(i) =1—P(NIJ, a/(1—Z), 
and Z = 1 — (1 — P{J,J|J])/(1 —Q[1JO 
[2]). These equations can be solved to 
determine the unknown quantities Q(7) and 
Z; we obtain Q(1) = P(J, N|J)/P(N|J, 
2),Q(2) = P(N,J\J)/P(N|J, 1), and Z = 
1 — P(N|J,1)P(N{J, 2)/P(N, N|J), where 
P(J, N\J)/P(N|J, 2) is the conditional 
probability that a Jewish subject will be 
classified as a “Jew” by Judge 1, given that 
the subject was classified as a “non-Jew” 
by Judge 2; P(N, J|J)/P(N|J, 1) is the 
conditional probability that a Jewish sub- 
ject will be classified as a “Jew” by Judge 
2, given that the subject was classified as a 
“non-Jew” by Judge 1; and P(N, NIJ) is 
the probability that a Jewish subject will 
be classified as a “non-Jew” by both judges. 
Thus, from the observed cross-classified data 
summarizing the classifications of the Jewish 
subjects by Judges 1 and 2 (these data can 
be arranged in the form of a 2 X 2 table), 
it is possible to obtain simple estimates of 
Q(1), O(2), and Z. If Z is close to 1, then 
a large proportion of the Jewish subjects 
are “highly visible,” while if Z is close to 
zero, then Jewish subjects are not very vis- 
ible, i.e., Z is a certain kind of measure of 
“visibility.” The quantity Q(é) is a meas- 
ure of the tendency of Judge i to classify 
the subject in an uncertain case as a “Jew.” 
The situation described above can be viewed 
as a special kind of latent structure, with 
two latent classes, and the methods we have 
presented will be appropriate if this situa- 
tion holds true. 

Let us now consider the analysis of data 
obtained from six judges. Suppose that an 
unknown proportion, W, of Jewish subjects 
have P(J|j, i) = 1 for all i = 1, 2,3,..., 6 
(Le., for these WS Jewish subjects the prob- 
ability is 1 that all six judges will identify 
them correctly) and suppose that for the re- 
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maining Jewish subjects the ith judge (¢ = 
1, 2,..., 6) is uncertain about the appro- 
priate classifications and that his decisions 
in these cases are similar to those based on 
coin tosses where the probability that the 
subject will be classified as a “Jew” is O(#). 
Then P(N|J,i) = (1 — W) (1— Q[é]) for 
i= 1,2,...,6,and the expected proportion 
P(J,J,...,J|J) of Jewish subjects identified 
as “Jewish” by all judges is equal to 
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We also find that the expected proportion 
P(N,N,...,N|J) of Jewish subjects iden- 
tified as “non-Jewish” by all judges is equal 
to 
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From equations (1) and (2) it is possible 
to determine the values of the unknown 
quantities Q (i) and W from the values of 
P(N\J, i) and P(J, J,..., J|J) or to esti- 
mate Q (7) and W from the estimates of 
P(N|J, i) and PU, J, ..., J|J) obtained 
from the observed data. The following iter- 
ative procedure to determine these quan- 
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tities is suggested: replace Q(i) by P(J|J,) 
in equation (2) and solve this equation to 
obtain W’ ; replace W by W” in equation (1) 
and solve this equation to obtain Q’(2); 
replace Q(7) by Q’ (îi) in equation (2) and 
solve to obtain W”; etc. It is possible to 
prove that, if the model described here holds 
true and if the quantities P(J|J, i) and 
P(J,J,..., J|J) in equations (1) and (2) 
are replaced by the corresponding observed 
values from the sample studied, then the 
values of Q (i) and W determined from these 
equations are the maximum likelihood esti- 
mates of Q(z) and W, respectively. 

The quantity W obtained from the solu- 
tion of equations (1) and (2) should be 
checked with the solution to equation (3); 
this equation can be solved simply with the 
aid of logarithms. If the solutions are not 
consistent, which can happen if there are 
more than two judges, this may be due to 
sampling fluctuation (especially if the sam- 
ples are relatively small); or it may mean 
that a different model, which probably 
would utilize more than the seven descrip- 
tive quantities W and Q (2), for i= 1, 2, 
. . +, 6, might be necessary to describe the 
observed data. (This procedure cannot be 
expected to lead to accurate results for the 
Savitz-Tomasson data, since their samples 
were relatively small, e.g., there were 23 
Jewish subjects at Level I in their Table 3.) 

After estimates of W and Q(z) have been 
determined, they should also be used to com- 
pare the various observed percentages with 
their expected values based on the numerical 
values of W and Q(z) and on the assump- 
tion that the model described here holds 
true. If the observed percentages differ very 
much from these expected values, other 
models should be considered. We shall not 
consider these matters here except to men- 
tion that the general point of view described 
above can be modified in a variety of ways 
to obtain a number of models with which 
the data can be compared in order to decide 
on the most suitable among them. Data of 
the kind obtained by Savitz and Tomasson 
(e.g., the detailed information, which was 
not included in their paper, but upon which 
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the data presented in their Table 3 were 
based) lend themselves in a natural way 
to this general point of view; and a thorough 
application of the methods that have been 
suggested, or of modified versions of them, 
while requiring care (especially when the 
samples are not large) and effort, would no 
doubt lead to additional interpretations and 
findings. 

We would like to emphasize that the pro- 
cedures here described can be generalized in 
various directions and applied in a straight- 
forward fashion to further aspects of the 
data. The particular measures that have 
been suggested can be modified in various 
respects. For example, the “over-all ability 
of the separate judges to identify Jewish 
subjects” might be measured by 
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as suggested earlier for the particular situa- 
tion considered where there were six judges, 
or by the related quantity 
e(J,J,..., J|J) — 1.56 
100 — 1.56 f 
or by 
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etc., depending on the particular context; 
or they might be replaced by corresponding 
measures obtained from other models that 
could be developed from this general stand- 
point. Different models and measures will 
be appropriate in different contexts. 

The research worker interested in the 
study of identifiability must also keep in 
mind questions pertaining to sampling 
fluctuations. These questions, though some- 
times very important, are beyond the scope 
of this article. Some of the “explanations” . 
presented here for particular relationships 
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observed in the Savitz-Tomasson data could 
be replaced by different, perhaps simpler, 
“explanations” of the apparent relationships 
based on the observed magnitudes of the 
sampling fluctuations; we have not done 
so because the particular data discussed was 
used in part to illustrate the introduction 
of certain concepts and the application of 
certain methods. (Still more data would be 
necessary in order to choose between various 
possible “explanations” of the apparent re- 
lationships observed.) When the samples 
are large, it is possible to apply standard 
statistical techniques to examine some of 
the questions that arise concerning sampling 
fluctuations; e.g., the usual chi-square test 
of independence for a 2X 2X22 X2 
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2 cross-classification table can be applied 
to the observed data to determine whether 
or not there was statistical independence 
between the six judges’ separate classifica- 
tions of the Jewish subjects,® and similar 
techniques can be developed (e.g., various 
likelihood ratio tests) to deal with some 
kinds of questions that arise when com- 
paring the observed data with the expected 
results predicted by the various models sug- 
gested by the general point of view pre- 
sented here. 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
? See, for example, Juan Bejar, “Contingency 


Tables,” Trabajos de estadistica, IX (1958), 85- 
101 (Spanish, with English summary). 


SOCIAL MOBILITY AND PREJUDICE 


FRED B. SILBERSTEIN AND MELVIN SEEMAN 


ABSTRACT 


Ethnic prejudice is often associated with social mobility—on the theory that the frustration of down- 
ward movement or the insecurity of upward movement lead to intolerance. The data presented here re- 
veal that occupational mobility, in itself, is not related to prejudice. Those who are highly mobility- 
minded tend to be prejudiced ethnically; and the effect of mobility upon prejudice depends upon the in- 
dividual’s attitudes toward mobility. Serious doubts are raised about the standard assertions regarding 
mobility and prejudice and about the standard assumptions regarding the primacy of status motives. 


SOCIAL MOBILITY AND PREJUDICE 


The prevalent belief that vertical mobility 
is associated with prejudice against ethnic 
groups rests fundamentally upon two em- 
pirical studies (by Bettelheim and Janowitz 
and by Greenblum and Pearlin) and on the 
assumption that status-seeking is generally 
implicated in social mobility—hence, down- 
ward mobility is frustrating, and upward 
mobility produces insecurity. But the two 
studies are not directly comparable in either 
their methods or their findings; and the’com- 
mon assumption about motives for mobility 
should by no means be taken for granted. 
Under the circumstances, a fresh investiga- 
tion of the relation between prejudice and 
mobility seemed called for. i 

We began with the view that status-seek- 
ing has been too readily assumed in the re- 
cent literature on mobility. Since, in our 

Cf. B. Bettelheim and M. Janowitz, The Dy- 
namics of Prejudice (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1950) ; and J. Greenblum and L. I. Pearlin, “Verti- 
cal Mobility and Prejudice,” in R. Bendix and S. M. 
Lipset (eds.), Class, Status, Power (Glencoe, Ill.: 
Free Press, 1953), pp. 480-91. The commonly held 
view of the tie between mobility and prejudice is 
stated in the summary paper by M. Janowitz, 
“Some Consequences of Social Mobility in- the 
United States”: “Ethnic and racial prejudice has 
been repeatedly analyzed as it is conditioned by 
vertical social mobility. .. . Competition for status, 
the insecurities generated by mobility and need to 
incorporate new norms release tension and hostility 
toward outgroups” (Transactions of the Third 
World Congress of Sociology, IIT [1956], 195). For 
another summary which argues that “mobility cre- 
ates special dilemmas,” cf. P. M. Blau, “Social Mo- 
bility and Interpersonal Relations,” American So- 
ciological Review, XXI (June, 1956), 290-95. 


view, the status-seeking motive cannot be 
taken as a given, we entertained two hy- 
potheses: that upward or downward mobil- 
ity, in itself, is not predictive of prejudice; 
and that the level of prejudice is dependent 
upon ‘the individual’s history of mobility 
and his attitude toward it (i.e., the inter- 
action of these two variables will yield pre- 
dictable outcomes in ethnic prejudice). 

Thus we regard as premature the view 
that downward or upward mobility results 
in an increase in prejudice. -But this does 
not mean that mobility is irrelevant; for one 
may anticipate (consistent with the inter- 
action notion described in our second hy- 
pothesis) that a history of downward mo- 
bility will be associated with increased 
prejudice for those who stress the importance 
of status. But, at the same time, downward 
mobility under certain conditions of motiva- 
tion might be associated with little preju- 
dice; and, further, one might predict that 
failure to move when coupled with a status- 
seeking philosophy, will produce great preju- 
dice. In short, an investigation incorporating 
a measure of the status interest that the 
individual brings to his career is needed. 
Such a study is reported here, seeking to 
specify more closely the effect of upward or 
downward’ mobility—or failure to move— 
upon ethnic prejudice.” 

* A similar emphasis on the need to test the “mo- 
bility asumption” has been developed in a com- 
panion paper in which leadership style, rather than 
prejudice, was the dependent variable (cf. M: See- 
man, “Social Mobility and Administrative Behav- 
jor,” American Sociological Review, XXIII [De- 
cember, 1958], 633-42). 
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Our measure of “mobility orientation” 
was obtained by interviews with a sample 
of 665 persons in the metropolitan area of 
Morgantown, West Virginia. The respond- 
ents also completed the anti-Negro and anti- 
Semitism scales found in The Authoritarian 
Personality? and provided data on their own 
and their father’s occupations. The scaling 
of prejudice yielded high split-half reliabili- 
ties in our sample (.86 and .87, respectively). 
The correlation between the two measures 
of prejudice was .58, a figure which is com- 
parable to the Adorno findings. 

The measure of orientation to mobility 
requires a further word. After considerable 
pretesting, twenty items were decided upon 
to determine the respondent’s degree of in- 
terest in, or commitment to, elevating his 
status. The items are written in two ways: 
ten are straightforward attitude items pre- 
sented in an agree-disagree form; ten are 
descriptions of decisions about careers made 
by hypothetical persons, cast in approve-dis- 
approve form. The split-half reliability of 
the total score based on these twenty items 
was .75, corrected by the Spearman-Brown 
prophecy formula. 

The high scorer on this scale is referred 
to as “mobility-oriented” (M.O.), and the 
low scorer as “achievement-oriented” (A.O.). 
In illustration: two of the agree-disagree 
items read as follows: “I’d turn down a job 
that might be a real stepping-stone, if the 
people doing the hiring had the reputation 
of wanting somebody who would go along 
with their ideas” and “I would probably 
turn down a position that would leave me 
less freedom to express my view on political 
matters.” The ten situations in the approve- 
disapprove items were selected, after pre- 
testing, from an unpublished test developed 
by Paul K. Hatt; one is as follows: 

3 T. W. Adorno et al., The Authoritarian Person- 
ality (New York: Harper & Bros., 1950), p. 142. 
For purposes of direct replication, the 7 items of 
the Greenblum-Pearlin study were also used in the 
interview. The replication material, not presented 
here, is found in Fred B. Silberstein, “A Replica- 
tion of Two Studies on Vertical Mobility and Prej- 


udice” (paper presented at the annual meeting of 
the Ohio Valley Sociological Society, April, 1959). 
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Mr. Y. and Mr. B. hold clerical positions in 
the same business firm and have been very close 
friends for a long time. Mr. Y. notices certain 
errors in his friend’s work and knows that he 
can improve his own chances for advancement 
in the firm by reporting these errors to the boss. 
He asks the advice of another friend, who sug- 
gests that he should take advantage of this 
opportunity to put himself forward. 

How do you feel about this suggestion? 


The distinction, then, between the mobil- 
ity-oriented (M.O.’s) and the achievement- 
oriented (A.O.’s) lies in the fact that the 
latter tend to give status and prestige a lower 
value—i.e., they choose to emphasize the 
relative importance of, for example, friend- 
ship, political freedom, community life, or 
intrinsic interest in the job as compared with 
the value of social rank.* 


These data, then, made it possble for us 
to examine the anti-Semitism and the anti- 
Negro prejudice found among groups with 
the same current occupational status (i.e., 
among manual workers or white-collar work- 
ers) but with different histories of mobility 
and different orientations toward mobility. 

The data on downwatd mobility were 
cast in a series of two-by-two analyses of 
variance of the order shown in Table 1. Here 
the prejudice scores of downwardly mobile 
manual workers are compared with the 
scores of stationary manual workers, while 
at the same time account is taken of the 
respondent’s high (mobility-oriented) or low 
(achievement-oriented) score on the scale 
measuring degree of commitment to status. 


‘Five alternative responses were provided for 
each item, from strongly approve (or agree) to 
strongly disapprove, the scale being essentially a 
modification of the instrument discussed in See- 
man, op. cit., p. 635, where problems of reliability 
and of “construct validity” are reviewed. In a 
sense, the designation “achievement”-oriented is 
a misnomer, since the values that the A.O.’s choose 
in preference to rank often have nothing to do with 
standards of excellence (cf. D. C. McClelland et al., 
The Achievement Motive [New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1953]), but refer simply to goals 
which are not status goals in themselves and which 
are presumed of intrinsic value to the respondent, 
in contrast to betterment of statys, 
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In Table 1, “downward mobile” refers to 
those who are currently in manual occupa- 
tions but whose fathers were white-collar or 
professional workers. 

These scores, based on the manual-non- 
manual distinction, support the view that 
downward mobility, in itself, is not the criti- 
cal thing: for both types of prejudice, there 
is no difference whatever between the down- 
ward mobile as against the stationary man- 
ual workers, if they are achievement-ori- 
ented. But for the mobility-oriented sub- 
jects, for whom status is a primary concern, 
there is a trend in the expected direction: 
they are generally more prejudiced than the 
A.O.’s; and the downwardly mobile among 
them are the most prejudiced of all. 

Since we suspected that the manual—non- 
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manual method of determining mobility 
might be too gross a measure of change of 
prestige, we scored the occupations of our 
respondents and their fathers on the North- 
Hatt occupational prestige scale and com- 
pared again the relatively mobile and the 
stationary (Table 2). Here we compare the 
prejudice scores of those who have shown 
the most downward mobility on the North- 
Hatt scale (regardless of whether this in- 
volved passage across the manual—non-man- 
ual line) with those who have been relative- 
ly stationary in prestige and are manual 
workers.” i 


5 The analysis was made in this way in order to 
retain as much comparability as possible in the cur- 
rent occupational status of the groups. Thus Tables 
2 and 4 compare those who have moved significant- 


TABLE 1* 


MEAN PREJUDICE SCORES OF DOWNWARDLY MOBILE AND STATIONARY 
MANUAL WORKERS BY MOBILITY ORIENTATION 


ANTI-SEMITISM 


: Achievement- 
Mosruty History oriented 
Downwardly mobile ............ 12.4 
(N=61) 
Stationary manual workers....... 12.5 
(N=112) 
Source of Variation F Ratio 
Mobility...2...sscee ea ewsairen es 1.31 
Orientation .............-0000e- 2.48 
Interaction (MXO)..........66. 1.67 


Anti-Necro PREJUDICE 


Mobility- Achievement- Mobility- 
oriented oriented oriented 
14.0 11.9. 15.1 
(N=65) (N=61) (N = 65) 
12.6 11.9 13.0 
(V=112) (N= 121) (N= 112) 
pValue F Ratio $ Value 
N.S. 2.96 N.S. 
N.S. 13.57 0.01 
N.S. N.S. 


3.17 


* Mobility history based on the manual-non-manual distinction. 

The analyses of variance for these two prejudice measures were carried out according to the procedure for unequal cell frequencies 
described by H. M. Walker and J. Lev (Statistical Inference [New York: Henry Holt, 1953]. The resulting F ratios and probability 
values for the two prejudice analyses are given (“N.S.” = not significant at the .05 level). ie 

The method employed in dichotomizing both mobility history and mobility orientation to produce the two-by-two cells in the 


tables is described in our n. 5. 


TABLE 2* 


MEAN PREJUDICE SCORES OF DOWNWARDLY MOBILE AND STATIONARY 
. WORKERS BY MOBILITY ORIENTATION 


ANTI-SEMITISM 


~ Achievement- 
k Mosirity History oriented 
Bd Downwardly mobile ............ 10.9 
(V=62) 
Stationary manual workers....... 13.3 
(NW =110) 
Source of Variation F Ratio 
Mobility... 00... ccc ee eee eee ee 2.86 
Orientation . 0.2.0.6... ccc eee 4.14 
Interaction (MX0O)............. 6.20 


ANTI-NEGRO PREJUDICE 


Mobility- Achievement- Mobility- 
oriented oriented oriented 
13.5 11.1 14.6 
(N=78) (N =62) (N= 78) 
13.0 12.2 13.4 
(V¥=97) (N=110) (N =97) 
$ Value F Ratio Ż Value 
NS. 0.01 N.S. 
0.05 16.44 0.01 
0.05 4.08 0.05 


* Mobility history based on North-Hatt prestige scale ratings. a PEN 
The analyses of variance (see note in Table 1) yielded the above F ratios and probability values for the two prejudice measures. 
` 


ES 
` 


N 
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Here, again, we find support for the view 
we have presented. It is, interestingly 
enough, a downwardly mobile group that 
scores lowest in prejudice, for both anti- 
Semitism and anti-Negro prejudice (the 
mean scores of 10.9 for anti-Semitism and 
11.1 for anti-Negro prejudice in Table 2 
among the achievement-oriented decliners). 
The four analyses of variance in Tables 1 
and 2 (two prejudice scores, repeated for 
two methods of describing mobility) gen- 
erally confirm our predictions. In none of 
the four analyses was the F ratio significant 
for mobility history taken alone (i.e., for the 
row comparisons, which contrast decliners 
with stationaries, regardless of mobility at- 
titude). In three of the four cases, mobility 
orientation taken alone yields a significant 
F ratio (the exception is anti-Semitism in 
Table 1, where the trend is in the predicted 
direction but not significant). And in two 
instances in Table 2, the F ratios for inter- 
action between mobility history and mobil- 
ity orientation are significant, as our second 
hypothesis predicts. 

In short, mobility alone does not predict 
prejudice; the status-seeking groups tend 
to be more prejudiced, regardless of mobil- 
ity history; and the greatest prejudice is 
found among those who are status-minded 
and who have suffered status loss—the 
downwardly mobile M.O.’s; but the down- 
wardly mobile A.O.’s have strikingly low 
prejudice scores. ; 

What can be said of upward mobility? It 
should be recalled that the hypothesis of 
“status frustration” advanced in the case of 
downward mobility is matched by the “sta- 
tus insecurity” thesis in the case of upward 


ly downward (or upward) on the North-Hatt scale 
with those who have moved very little on the scale 
and are in occupations like the mobile respondents. 

In the division of mobility-orientation groups, 
the dichotomy which we have labeled “M.O.” as 
against “A.O.” was based upon a division of the 
total sample at the median point on the scale dis- 
tribution. Fortunately, we found that, on a scale 
whose total possible range was from O to 80, the 
obtained median score on mobility attitude was 41. 
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mobility. Thus Greenblum and Pearlin com- 
ment about their data: 


The theory that seems to apply uniformly to 
these findings is concerned with the prestige in- 
security of marginal status groups. Upward 
mobile persons will conform with social dis- 
tance attitudes of their new class because this 
tends to secure their new membership and be- 
cause it widens the distance with those groups 
with whom they probably are competing or 
have competed for higher positions: Jews and 
Negroes. At the same time, cognitive prejudice 
will be retained or expanded, even if these are 
not the attitudes of the higher social status, be- 
cause it provides a release from the tension of 
insecurity, and because it releases aggressive or 
hostile attitudes against those ethnic groups 
which are also competing for higher social or 
economic status and who are thus conceived to 
be threats to the relatively insecure prestige of 
the newly-won status.® 


Our data on upward mobility are pre- 
sented in Tables 3 and 4, tables which are 
comparable to the previous two in that they 
present the results using two different meas- 
ures of mobility—the manual—non-manual 
distinction (Table 3) and prestige increase 
as determined by the North-Hatt scale 
(Table 4). 

These results, consistent with those al- 
ready reported, challenge the notion that 
upward mobility is a determiner of preju- 
dice: in none of the four variance analyses 
does mobility history produce a significant F 
value (the trend, such as it is, shows the 
stationary group to be higher in prejudice). 
Mobility orientation, however, is again sig- 
nificant, particularly in the case of anti- 
Negro prejudice. It is noteworthy that here, 
again, as in the data on downward mobility, 
it is a mobile group that consistently gets 
the Jowest scores in prejudice—namely, the 
upwardly mobile, achievement-oriented re- 
spondents. There is a consistency about the 
highest scores in prejudice, too. With due 
caution because of the absence of significant 
F’s for interaction between mobility history 
and mobility attitude, it is noteworthy that 
the group for which great prejudice would 


8 Greenblum and Pearlin, of. cit., p. 486. 
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be predicted—the movement-minded who 
have not climbed, that is, the stationary 
M.O.’s—shows the highest score.” 

These results, for both upward and down- 
ward mobility, provide an impressive argu- 
ment against any ready conclusions about 
the effect of mobility upon prejudice. The 
downward mobile are, indeed, sometimes 
highly prejudiced, but they are sometimes 
quite unprejudiced; and the upward mobile 
are frequently found to be significantly less 
prejudiced than comparable stationary re- 
spondents. Such a statement brings us di- 
rectly to the final question: How compara- 
ble are these mobility and attitude groups 
whose prejudice scores we have analyzed? 


Leaving mobility history aside, the attitude 
data are consistent with Kaufman’s finding that 
his “status concern” scale correlates well with prej- 
udice (cf. W. C. Kaufman, “Status, Authoritarian- 
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ism, and Anti-Semitism,” American Journal of So- 
ciology, LXII [January, 1957], 379-82). We find, 
that is, that our measure of status-striving is sig- 
nificantly associated with prejudice. Our results 
are roughly consistent, too, with the data reported 
at the close of the Greenblum-Pearlin paper, though 
their emphasis is different and their trends are not 
so clear. Instead of their class-identification meas- 
ure, we have used a direct index of status-striving 
and found that mobility differences in themselves 
are insignificant. We did so in the belief that class 
identification is not a satisfactory index of striving 
or of prestige-insecurity and that retaining a focus 
upon mobility itselfi—as done by both Greenblum 
and Pearlin and others (cf. n. 1 above)—is not 
justified. For purposes of replication of the Green- 
blum-Pearlin study, we asked our subjects to in- 
dicate their own class identification, using the same 
item (and, of course, we had included the same 
prejudice items as well), and we did not find that 
upward, mobile, middle-class identifiers are more 
prejudiced than the upward-mobile working-class 
group or that class identification in itself is signifi- 
cantly related to prejudice (cf. Silberstein, op. cit.). 


TABLE 3* 


MEAN PREJUDICE SCORES OF UPWARDLY MOBILE AND STATIONARY 
NON-MANUAL WORKERS BY MOBILITY ORIENTATION 


ANTI-SEMITISM ANTI-NEGRO PREJUDICE 
Achievement- Mobility- Achievement- Mobility- 
Mostirity History oriented oriented oriented oriented 
Upwardly mobile ............... 11.1 11.9 0.9 6 
N=84) N7 =) (N=84) (N=82) 
Stationary non-manual workers... 11.6 10.8 1 
(N=61) we 9) (NV =61) (N=79) 
Source of Variation F Ratio Ż Value F Ratio p Value 
Mobility........... Dae Anaa es 1.78 N.S. 0.01 N.S. 
Orientation..............00.005 3.28 N.S. 9.65 0.01 
Interaction (MXO)............. 0.13 N.S. 0.04 N.S. 


* Mobility history based on the manual-non-manual distinction. 
The analyses of variance (see note in Table 1) yielded the above F ratios and probability values for the two prejudice 


measures. 


TABLE 4* 


MEAN PREJUDICE SCORES OF UPWARDLY MOBILE AND STATIONARY 
GROUPS BY MOBILITY ORIENTATION 


Anri-SEMITISM 


Achievement- 

Mosirity History oriented 
Upwardly mobile............... 10.8 

(N=61) 
Stationary non-manual workers. . . 11.8 

: N=94) 

Source of Variation F Ratio 
Mobility.... 0.0... cece ee eee eee 2.59 
Orientation. .............0.20.. 2.42 
Interaction (MX0O)............. 0.02 


* Mobility history based on North-Hatt prestige scale ratings. 


Anzi-NEGRO PREJUDICE 


Mobility- Achievement- Mobility- 
oriented oriented oriented 
11.7 10.1 12.2 
(N=59) (N= 61) Sa 59 

12.6 11.7 12.8 
(N=104) (N=94) (N=104) 
> Value F Ratio b Value 
N.S. 3.13 N.S. 
N.S. 7.24 0.01 
N.S. 0.73 N.S. 


The analyses of variance (see note in Table 1) yielded the above F ratios and probability values for the two prejudice measure” 
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In the tables we compared those with 
roughly equal current status, as measured 
by their manual or non-manual occupation 
or by their place on the North-Hatt prestige 
scale. The question is: Are these people rea- 
sonably comparable with regard to other 
objective variables that might be producing 
the differences we find in prejudice? We ob- 
tained information on three major variables 
of this kind: age, which we know to be 
related to both mobility and attitudes to it, 
income, and education, both of which might 
be affecting the levels of prejudice of our 
various mobility groups. 

Fortunately, we found these objective 
measures not closely related to prejudice; 
and the mobility subgroups are reasonably 
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stance of our findings can be readily given: 
with the effect of education removed, there 
is still no case in which mobility history 
turns out to be significantly related to prej- 
udice; and this covariance procedure does 
not remove the significance of mobility ori- 
entation as a predictor of prejudice. 

A final point: we have, throughout, com- 
pared the prejudice scores of groups whose 
present occupational status is similar (e.g., 
the subgroups in Table 1 are all manual 
workers). A comparison across occupational 
lines and across mobility types can be made 
by combining Tables 1 and 3, both of which 
are based on the manual—non-manual dis- 
tinction. This does not control biases cor- 
related with occupational differences (e.g., 


TABLE 5* 


MEAN PREJUDICE SCORES FOR ALL MOBILITY GROUPS BY MOBILITY ORIENTATION 


ANTI-SEMITISM ÅNTI-NEGRO PREJUDICE 


Achievement- Mobility- Achievement- Mobility- 

Mosiriry HISTORY oriented oriented oriented oriented 
Downwardly mobile.............. 12.4 14.0 11.9 15.1 
Stationary manual workers......... 12.5 12.6 11.9 13.0 
Stationary non-manual workers .... 11.6 12.9 10.8 12.8 
Upwardly mobile................. 11.1 11.9 10.9 12.6 


* Mobility history based on the manual-non-manual distinction. 
This table combines Tables 1 and 3 for easy comparison of prejudice,scores across mobility groups regardless of 
the present occupational level of the respondent. 


comparable with respect to these variables. 
This was especially true for age and income; 
but with education the situation was some- 
what more complicated. Though there was, 
by the chi-square test, no significant asso- 


ciation betweent education and either anti-. 


Semitism or anti-Negro prejudice, our mo- 
bility and orientation groups did differ in 
education. The achievement-oriented groups 
tend to be more highly educated than the 
mobility-oriented groups; and the mobile 
differ in education from their stationary 
counterparts. In view of this and of the fact 
that the literature sometimes reports sig- 
nificant low-order 7’s between education and 
prejudice, we decided on a further examina- 
tion of the problem. 

Accordingly, we employed the technique 
of analysis of covariance to remove the in- 
fluence of education from the results we have 
already presented in Tables 1-4. The sub- 


educational level) ; nevertheless, for ease of 
comparison, we present the combined data 
(Table 5). 

The data of Table 5 are consistent with 
what has gone before. The greatest difference 
in prejudice scores occurs between the up- 
wardly and the downwardly mobile, but the 
large difference holds only for those who are 
mobility-oriented! Thus, the upwardly mo- 
bile M.O.’s have an anti-Semitism score of 
11.9 as compared with 14.0 for the down- 
wardly mobile M.O.’s; for anti-Negro preju- 
dice the scores are 12.6 and 15.1, respec- 
tively. But such large and consistent differ- 
ences do not occur among the achievement- 
oriented. 

There will certainly be differences in in- 
terpretation of our results—differences, per- 
haps, reducible in great part to matters of 
preferred language. The great prejudice of 
the downwardly mobile M.O.’s can be con- 
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strued as an instance of the frustration- 
aggression sequence; and the relative lack 
of prejudice among the downwardly mobile 
A.O.’s simply indicates that their mobility is 
not frustrating, given their relative lack of 
interest in striving for status. One is not 
compelled by the data, however, to speak 
the language of frustration and aggression. 
It would be equally appropriate to cast the 
interpretation simply in terms of satisfac- 
tion with status—an interpretation that does 
not invoke special frustration-aggression 
mechanisms or embody the notion of cathar- 
sis. Thus the downwardly mobile M.O.’s are 
highly prejudiced because, being high in 
status needs and finding no satisfaction in 
their occupational world, they must maxi- 
mize other avenues of status satisfaction, 
and in this case they achieve it through the 
relative downgrading of minorities. 


These findings have both a general and a 
specific import. Specifically, the data lead to 
conclusions about the relation between mo- 
bility and prejudice that are more compli- 
cated and, we hope, more intelligible than 
the currently fashionable belief. The effect 
of moving upward, moving downward, or 
staying in the same place on the status lad- 
der is dependent upon the status commit- 
ment of the individual—i.e., upon what 
these moves mean to the person.® 

The more general import of these results 
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is that they enjoin. greater caution about a 
dominant perspective in contemporary so- 
ciology—a perspective in which social mo- 
bility is seen as a pervasive, not to say neces- 
sary, motive and, at the same time, as a 
predominantly negative force producing 
strain, insecurity, and frustration in the per- 
sonal economy of the individual. With re- 
sounding generalizations so hard to come by, 
it is with mixed sentiment that we add “it 
all depends” to what looked like a promis- 
ing general proposition about mobility and 
prejudice. But apparently the qualification 
is in order—not only, perhaps, with regard 
to prejudice, but with regard to the mobility 
assumption that now dominates sociologi- 
cal work. 
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® Our data thus support the doubt recently ex- 
pressed by S. M. Lipset and R. Bendix: “While 
the notion that the socially mobile are more likely 
to be prejudiced against ethnic groups than the sta- 
tionary has become rather common, the available 
evidence is quite ambiguous and cautions against 
any simple interpretation” (cf. Social Mobility in 
Industrial Society (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1959], p. 71). Our data on short-term 
mobility cast the same doubt: using a five-year in- 
terval, comparable to the span employed in the 
Bettelheim-Janowitz study, we found no relation 
between mobility, again, measured both by the 
manual—non-manual categories and by the North- 
Hatt prestige scale, and anti-Semitism or anti-Ne- 
gro prejudice. 
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Recent studies of membership show that the role of voluntary associations in urbanization is less 
prominent than previously thought. In the present paper the growth and decline of the social institu- 
tions of an urbanized Danish community are measured in terms of corporate identity. It is found that, 
when the total social structure is thus used as the frame of reference, voluntary associations show pre- 
eminence in mobilizing social forces which is shared only with political bodies. 


Our recent field study of culture change in 
a Danish village incorporated an investiga- 
tion of voluntary associations. In less than 
a half-century Dragor, an island community 
of fifteen hundred inhabitants, had made the 
change from an isolated maritime fishing vil- 
lage to an urban annex of Copenhagen. Its 
population had doubled, the physical plan of 
its community had vastly expanded, and 
change was no less penetrating from the 
point of view of social organization. 

Our interest came to focus specifically up- 
on the roles and the efficacy of the various 
social institutions in the process of change— 
family and kin, class, age groups, associa- 
tions, the neighborhood, the church, and the 
local government. The investigation of vol- 
untary associations was particularly com- 
pelling because data were available for a 
comparative analysis not only of their insti- 
tutional “utility” but of their significance 
over a span of fifty years within the unlike 
social structures of a harbor village and an 
urban community. That Dragor provides 
the locale of both these communities and a 
single, changing population leads to un- 
precedented control and integrity. 

Dragor is located on the southeast coast 
of small (25 square miles) Amager Island.? 


* The field research for this paper was supported 
by a Research Training Fellowship of the Social 
Science Research Council and was prepared for 
publication during the tenure of Postdoctoral Fel- 
lowships of the National Science Foundation. The 
authors are indebted to Professors André Leroi- 
Gourhan, Jean Stoetzel, and Roger Bastid of the 
Sorbonne for reading earlier drafts of the work. 


Its location has been decisive in its cultural 
development, for it is at once strategic and 
isolating. It is very nearly Denmark’s most 
easterly community. Only Saltholm Island 
lies between it and Swedish soil. In land 
miles it is close to the major island of 
Sjælland; some 8 miles separate it from the 
capital city. But, until the turn of ‘the cen- 
tury, inadequate transportation, the poor 
repair of existent roads and bridges, and, 
above all, Dragor’s distinctly maritime ori- 
entation confined communication largely to 
sea lanes. These, however, were important 
and much used, for Dragor harbor opens to 
the turbulent Sound which links the Baltic 
with the Kattegat and ultimately the North 
Sea, and until the end of the last century 
Dragor’s economy depended upon the sea. 

Merchant shipping was the most signifi- 
cant occupation, employing ninety skippers, 
ships’ officers, and pilots and a hundred and 
fifty seamen. Another hundred men were 
full-time fishermen, and they and the mer- 
chant mariners comprised eight-tenths of 
the adult male population. Aside from three 
landowning farmers, the rest of the popula- 
tion engaged largely in occupations depend- 
ent upon the maritime pursuits, especially 
shopkeeping and the trades. 

By the turn of the century, however, 


? Gallatin Anderson, “LEvolution culturelle d'un 
vilage danois du XIXème au XXème siècle 
(Dragør)? (doctoral dissertation, University of 
Paris, 1958); Robert T. Anderson, “The Danish 
and Dutch Settlements on Amager Island: Four 
Hundred Years of Sociocultural Interaction,” Amer- 
ican Anthropologist, LX (1958), 683—701, 
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Dragor’s economy was adversely affected by 
technology. The merchant fleet failed to con- 
vert from sail to steam, and the fishing fleet 
could not meet new competition from the 
mainland. The very rapid consequence was 
a pervasive undermining of the village’s ma- 
rine-oriented economy, and a centuries-old 
union of the community’s culture with the 
sea was ended. Little by little, however, the 
technical progress that brought economic 
crisis to the village also provided its resolu- 
tion: buses, bicycles, private motorized ve- 
hicles, and, above all, a railway, completed 
in 1907, permitted the arrival of Copen- 
hageners in search of homes beyond the bur- 
geoning city and, at the same time, permit- 
ted Dragorians to commute. As the old forms 
of local occupation became unprofitable, the 
villagers turned from the sea to the city for 
a means of earning a living. In the course 
of two decades, Dragor found itself a suburb 
of Copenhagen, with its economic base in 
Denmark’s capital city. And now forty fish- 
ermen, a scattering of seamen and officers, 
six pilots, and no active skippers constitute 
a maritime minority in the present popu- 
lation of suburbanites, of which approxi- 
mately two-thirds are descended from local 
families. 

Categorically, the institutions that or- 
dered society in the harbor village of the 
nineties and channeled the personal relations 
of its men, women, and children persist in 
the urban community of today. Structurally, 
however, they have altered, some profound- 
ly, and exemplify varying adaptations to 
urban pressures. One finds a mounting de- 
pendency of the community as well as the 
individual on voluntary associations which 
appears particularly in records of family and 
kin, class, age grades, neighborhood, and 
church. It is a pre-eminence, however, which 
voluntary associations must share with an- 

* According to communal archives, the 1,945 in- 
habitants of 1890 dropped to about 1,850 in 1900 
but thereafter advanced gradually to reach 2,093 
in 1940. Approximately 1,000 people arrived in the 
late forties with the construction of apartment 
houses and multiple-dwelling units in the southern 
part of town, and, by 1955, 3,500 residents lived 
within the village limits, 
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other institution—the government. The 
growth of governmental agencies matches 
that of voluntary associations in increased 
complexity and range of influence. 

Family and kin groups have declined in 
Dragor since 1890. For the early village 
population the nuclear family was generally 
an indispensable economic as well as a basic 
social unit. In fishing families all members 
gave regular assistance to the head of the 
family in cleaning, repairing, and construct- 
ing equipment: the daily preparation of 
hooks and traps was a family enterprise; 
a son, as young as eight years, was common- 
ly a sailing assistant to his father; and many 
wives peddled their husbands’ catch. 

The labor of wives and children also con- 
stituted a regular part of the work force for 
the ten linen-bleachers, three farmers, four 
storekeepers, four innkeepers, and six 
drayers. 

A declining vitality is particularly evident 
today in kinship bonds formerly effective 
beyond the nuclear family, that is, the 
naermeste familie and slaegtninger. The 
former group congregated regularly to cele- 
brate Christmas Eve, baptisms, confirma- 
tions, and weddings and to attend funerals: 
husband, wife, children, spouses of married 
children plus anyone in a nuclear family re- 
lationship with any member of the core 
group. Exchanges of visits and mutual aid 
within it were common. Slaegtninger in- 
cluded anyone with whom a consanguineal 
tie, however remote, was traceable, or the 
spouse of someone in such a relationship. 
Slaegtninger met as a group at funerals and 
large weddings and thus had a real, though 
tenuous, corporate existence. 

In modern Dragor, familial integrity is 
considerably lessened both as a social and as 
an economic force. The myriad joint-labor 
demands of the extinct fishing-maritime 
economy no longer exist, and for only a few, 
now, is solvency contingent upon family 
solidarity and singleness of effort. The 
strength of the family as a social unit has 
been weakened by the widespread daily dis- 
persal of its members at work and by the 
decrease, often related, in parental author- 
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ity. Whereas formerly it was common for 
the father to exercise absolute jurisdiction, 
with the mother second in command, now, 
typically, children assume increasing free- 
dom with increasing age—culminating, often 
in adolescence, in behavior regarded by 
many adults as rebellious and disobedient. 
While some parents are less disparaging of 
the relaxation of standards, all are agreed, 
however, that the internal structure of the 
family has altered. Divorce, unrecorded for 
the nineties, is now an intrusive problem. 

The naermeste familie and slaegtninger 
are less distinct than formerly as corporate 
groups. Christmas Eve and baptism have 
become events confined to the domestic fam- 
ily. The few friends and other relatives in- 
vited are almost all included solely on the 
basis of shared interest. Weddings, confir- 
mations, and funerals remain the traditional 
occasions for the uniting of the naermeste 
familie. The tendency is, however, to hold 
more intimate and unpretentious gatherings 
for the enjoyment of the nuclear family and 
select friends, attesting again to the lessened 
social importance of kin ties. 

Old Dragor had a tight, rigidly defined 
class structure. The major basis in ranking 
individuals was a connection with the sea 
and, further, his position in the hierarchy on 
a ship. Women and children automatically 
assumed class status in the indelible, marine- 
marked image of the household head. 

The ranking of individuals was correlated 
with a division of the community into three 
classes. The skippers, pilots, and ships’ offi- 
cers, together with their near-equivalents, 
formed the upper class of “fine people” (fine 
folk). A middle class of “ordinary people” 
(jaevne folk) was comprised of most fisher- 
men, seamen, and skilled laborers. A low 
class of “poor people” (fattige folk) was 
made up of unskilled land laborers and those 
fishermen and seamen who had lost prestige 
and material possessions because of moral 
turpitude—usually chronic alcoholism or 
chronic aversion to work. While this was, in 
effect, synonymous with ranking in wealth, 
the latter differentiation was rarely alluded 
to and in practice was sometimes inapplica- 
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ble. Class was synonymous with the division 
of the community into fixed groups, who 
dressed differently from one another, sought 
friendships and entertainment independent- 
ly of one another, were largely endogamous, 
and formed voluntary associations for their 
exclusive diversion whose membership was 
rigidly fixed according to class, in affirma- 
tion of the existing social order: the Skipper 
Society for the masters, officers, pilots, and 
their families, the Unity for seamen and 
fishermen and their families, with no associ- 
ation for the prestigeless laboring class. The 
criteria of class membership were thus sim- 
ply defined and appear to have been unchal- 
lenged so long as the economic base to which 
the system owed its life and pervasiveness 
remained unchanged. . 

Class stratification is, in theory, unac- 
ceptable to modern Danes, including Drago- 
rians. As a result, it is now commonly 
claimed that there are no classes or that 
almost all belong to the middle class (mid- 
dleklassen). Yet people speak freely of 
“groups” (staende). Everyone is readily 
classified as belonging to the group of civil 
servants (embedsstand), the worker group 
(arbejdsstand), priest group (praestestand), 
teacher group (Jaererstand) , and so on. This, 
nevertheless, is simply a circuitous, often 
defensive, version of what may still be a tri- 
partite stratification. Contemporary Dragor 
has a very large middle class, including all 
people of ordinary economic means; an up- 
per class, referred to as “fine people” or the 
“well-to-do” (velkavende), consisting of the 
upper-income group and some intellectuals 
of more modest means; and, finally, a lower 
class of the poor or near-poor. 

The old system of acknowledged ranking 
altered when the prestige of maritime occu- 
pation was challenged. Prestige instead came 
to attach to wealth or power as such. The 
development of numerical and social su- 
premacy of the middle class was also a 
factor in the negation of class differences. 
Of greater significance, however, is the fact 
that the marked evidence of class has all but 
disappeared. The meetings and celebrations 
of the class-delimited voluntary associations, 
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the use of separate rooms in the village inn 
for each class, and a hierarchical division of 
the male population in afternoon prome- 
nades at the harbor—all these disappeared 
during World War I. Where there is now 
evidence of distinctly class-linked voluntary 
associations, it is for the formerly neglected 
lower class who today have national as well 
as local political parties and trade unions. 

Girls and boys in old Dragor after school 
played with children from their own half of 
town, so that two groups, “the north end” 
and “the south end,” had a real, mutually 
exclusive age-ranked membership. These 
groups succumbed when territorial hostility 
came to be identified, after the turn of the 
century, as between the “ins” (Dragorians) 

-and the “outs” (summertime dwellers from 
the city). 

The neighborhood, too, served as the basis 
for social groups, and Dragorians were so- 
cially intimate on the basis of being naboer 
and genboer. The naboer lived on either side 
of one’s house; the genboer, across the street. 
Neighborhood connections by nature over- 
lapped other institutional relationships, best 
seen at baptisms and the daily early-eve- 
ning convocations of the women. 

The neighborhood has undergone an ever 
increasing loss of influence in social relations 
from the beginnings of the early influx of 
urban summer residents, strangers to one 
another and to the community, to the pres- 
ent era of tract-home, community-apart- 
ment divisions. Neighborliness persists as an 
ideal in the old sections of Dragor; it is 
largely disdained as a potential social en- 
cumbrance in newer divisions. We found no 
voluntary association for diversional activi- 
ties based exclusively on neighborhood. 
There are, however, general clubs for civic 
betterment and associations whose aim is to 
resolve the common economic problems of 
houseowners or rentors. In some cases these 
are limited to residents of a single block or 
housing unit. 

In old Dragor the church and community 
were coterminous in membership. The cor- 
porate nature of the community church was 
evidenced in holiday rituals in which the 
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whole village, under the leadership of the 
priest, united to “attend the offering.” In 
this service the family head carried a money 
contribution down the aisle of the church 
and placed it on each of two tables before 
the altar. Psychologically, the church united 
all villagers in the shared experience of the 
rites of baptism, confirmation, marriage, and 
internment. The Indremission, Dragor’s sole 
voluntary religious association, labored to 
reaffirm and revitalize this bond, which, in 
practice, lacked evangelic enthusiasm. Regu- 
lar Sunday Masses were attended by only a 
small portion of the community, particularly 
by old people. 

With the twentieth century, Dragor’s 
church, like her political institutions, un- 
derwent a progressive loss of authority. 
Legislation by the national parliament was 
instituted for general organizational im- 
provement, and financial responsibility 
shifted from the congregation as such to the 
local council. The effect was catastrophic: 
the church was deprived of its major prop— 
the obligation to seasonal attendance of all 
family heads. Today, also, the psychological 
bond of shared religious experience has van- 
ished with the widespread adoption of secu- 
lar rites de passage. 

The domains of activity of voluntary as- 
sociations themselves and governmental bu- 
reaus and agencies have vastly increased, 
and their developmental adjustment in the 
face of urbanization show provocative 
parallels. 

As a result of its large communal income 
from salvaging ships in the Sound, Dragor 
was authorized by the king in the eighteenth 
century to organize its political life in a 
rather unique way, enjoying independence 
from national control to an extent not real- 
ized by most communities. The electorate 
consisted of all male property owners, who 
elected the mayor and four councilmen who 
made all decisions in matters under their 
jurisdiction. The mayor (foged) was elected 
for life until, in 1898, tenure was reduced to 
eight years. His function was primarily that 
of supervisor, and his vote in council was of 
no more weight than that of a councilman. 
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The councilmen (byforstandere) were elect- 
ed for four-year terms, one being elected 
every year. There were four distinct treas- 
uries—the village treasury, the harbor treas- 
ury, the school treasury, and the poor com- 
mission’s treasury—and each councilman 
had exclusive responsibility for one of them, 
taking the initiative in affairs relating to it 
but making no decisions independent of the 
full council. Mayor and councilmen were 
bound to fulfil their duties “on their honor 
as seamen and according to the old ordi- 
nances” (“paa Sgmands Tro og Love og 
efter de gamle Vedtaegter”). The village or- 
dinances, accepted by the electorate and au- 
thorized by the crown in 1855, gave the com- 
munal government jurisdiction in five areas. 
The council hired a policeman and four 
night watchmen, who served to warn against 
dangers of sudden storms and to guard 
against thievery in the night. The council 
hired a wagoner to cart off refuse from the 
middens. Each villager was responsible for 
the drainage ditch in front of his own house, 
and other sanitary precautions were entirely 
individual and non-compulsory. Mainte- 
nance of the school buildings and the salaries 
of the schoolteachers were paid by the coun- 
cil, teachers’ salaries being augmented by a 
percentage of ship-salvage booty. Harbor 
upkeep was paid for by the council and was 
a matter of interest and concern for them. In 
particular, they were in charge of ship sal- 
vage, a councilman being in command dur- 
ing the undertaking, and the council super- 
vising the division of profits afterward ac- 
cording to traditional methods. The council 
provided some help for the poor, giving part 
of salvage profits to widows and keeping a 
poorhouse for the indigent old and infirm 
without relatives. 

Dragorians of that day participated in the 
national government in that they voted for 
national administrators, including a man to 
represent them and the other inhabitants of 
the large area of Hvidover, which included 
Amager Island and part of Sjelland. Only 
adult males possessing property had the 
right to vote, which was exercised by riding 
by horse-drawn cart to the town of Hvidover 
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on the other side of Copenhagen. 

National government touched the lives of 
Dragorians in the following ways: It re- 
quired the payment of taxes, the service of 
each young man in the army for a period of 
six months, obedience to national laws, of 
which the only ones of importance for 
Dragor were the requirement of certificates 
for officers, skippers, and pilots. The nation 
provided Dragor with protection against in- 
vasion by foreign powers, postal services, 
law and law enforcement by the legislature 
and courts in Copenhagen, and other func- 
tions’ scarcely tangible on the local level, 
such as the church hierarchy and advanced 
education. 

In 1910 the ancient form of communal 
government was abolished and reorganized 
according to the national law of 1908. The 
electorate has been broadened to include all 
adult men and women over twenty-five years 
of age. The new form of government pro- 
vides for a mayor (now called borgmester) 
who is chairman of a council of seven coun- 
cilmen (now called byraadsmedlemer). The 
major change is the extensive delegation of 
administrative and investigative authority 
to subcommittees appointed by the council 
to take charge of particular functions, such 
as education, road maintenance, harbor con- 
trol, and so on. 

The responsibilities of the communal gov- 
ernment have increased greatly and now in- 
clude extensive projects in public welfare, 
public insurance, education, public health, 
public works, and so on.- But with the aug- 
mented role of the communal government in 
local affairs has also come an increase in the 
influence of the national government and the 
concomitant decrease in the autonomy of 
local politicians, as more and more juris- 
diction is assumed by the national ministries. 
In effect, the national government now re- 
quires the local government to offer a vast 
array of well-defined services, supervising 
the administration and financing of these ex- 
tensive duties. 

Nineteenth-century Dragorians met some 
needs by societies with the same organiza- 
tion as European political institutions. Peo- 
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ple united by drawing up a charter, assessing 
yearly dues, and electing a chairman (for- 
mand), secretary (sekretaer), and treasurer 
(kasserer). Additional representatives (rep- 
resentanier) might also be elected, the whole 
group of officers forming a council 
(bestyrelse) whose duty it was to manage 
the society. Six societies were recorded in the 
1890’s. The oldest was Dragor Handwork- 
ers’ Sickness and Funeral Treasury (Dragør 
Haandvaerkernes Syge- og Begravelses- 
kasse), founded in 1848 to provide insurance 
for craftsmen against loss of income due to 
sickness and for the expense of a funeral. 
The Dragor Ship Owners and Ships Masters 
Society of the upper class was founded in 
the 1870’s, and the Unity of the middle 
class about ten years later. In the 1880's, 
at the instigation of a retired missionary, 
a local branch of the nation-wide Inner Mis- 
sions (Indremission} was founded to re- 
vitalize religious enthusiasm. Its greatest 
success was in the nineties, when about three 
hundred and fifty men and women con- 
structed a two-story brick “Mission House.” 
Cork Society (Propforeningen) was also a 
local branch of a national organization. It 
united about thirty upper-class men of the 
village for the purpose of helping poor young 
people meet the expenses of confirmation. 
Its yearly dues were contributed to the 
cause, and the society’s name derived from 
the practice of raising additional funds by 
fining members each time one was caught 
without a bottle cork in his pocket. Finally, 
Dragor’s Future (Draggrs Fremme) was 
founded in 1887 by the postman, locally 
famed as a man of letters, to prepare the vil- 
lage for the breakdown of the old economy in 
the face of technological developments. It 
sought, first, a railroad to provide better con- 
tact with Copenhagen (the promotion cam- 
paign of the society, including pressure- 
group tactics in the capital, played a part in 
the laying of the railroad in 1907); second, 
tourist trade; and, finally, a tuberculosis 
sanatorium to provide local employment. No 
hospital was constructed, but the tourist 
trade successfully developed. The major 
economic change, however, was the inclusion 
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of the local population in the labor market 
of greater Copenhagen, a development has- 
tened by regular train service. 

The viability of the six associations varied 
during the new century. The Unity died 
along with the other manifestations of class 
solidarity. The Skipper Society prolonged 
its demise by virtue of its prestige, extend- 
ing its membership to become a purely social 
club for people of higher income. It is now 
moribund. Dragor’s Future grew less and 
less active as its leaders grew older, its proj- 
ects were relegated to other groups, and it 
finally disbanded in 1931. The Cork Society 
became extinct during the first World War. 
Dragor’s Handworkers Sickness and Funeral 
Treasury is still operative but offers only 
supplementary benefits, since security 
against illness and unemployment is now a 
function of the national government, under 
whose administration most private insurance 
societies in Denmark have been absorbed. 

The old associations did not fare well as 
time progressed, and new ones appeared. 
Especially in the solution of problems re- 
lated to economic adjustment, expansion, 
and leisure, the voluntary association be- 
came a social medium more and more re- 
sorted to. After World War II, especially, 
new societies proliferated, utilizing an es- 
sentially unchanged pattern of internal or- 
ganization. 

In 1904 the fishermen formed a society 
(Dragør Fiskeriforening) to co-operate in 
transporting fish to the market, replacing 
the old system of individual arrangements, 
in dealing with the village council and per- 
suading it to reserve a special section of the 
harbor for the exclusive use of Dragorian 
fishermen and to restrict for their use beach 
areas where boiling vats and net racks were 
kept. 

Ship salvage had traditionally provided an 
income to Dragorian mariners, especially 
during winter. Whereas formerly the men 
participated simply by virtue of village res- 
idence, by 1921 they organized the Salvage 
Guild (Bjaergelav) to allot work equitably 
among local mariners and exclude outsiders 
from the coveted windfalls. 
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Local brotherhoods of trade unions and 
professional organizations were formed. 
Where membership was small, craftsmen 
and artisans were absorbed into existing 
Copenhagen groups. Even goosekeepers 
formed a society. As far back as her history 
goes, Dragorians had kept geese, and Dragor 
is known nationally for the flocks that usurp 
streets, beaches, and yards as a public 
aviary. By 1940 criticism of the noise and 
dirt of the free-roaming birds reached such 
dimensions that the village council was pre- 
pared summarily to prohibit the keeping of 
geese. The goosekeepers responded by form- 
ing the Dragor Fowl Society (Dragør 
Fjaerkraeforening), whose representatives 
effected a compromise with the village coun- 
cil. Geese continue to have the freedom of 
the village, but the society has responsibil- 
ity for sanitation and their proper housing. 

With urbanization, Dragorians found new 
diversions and more time for them. Young 
people especially have come to have leisure 
in the late afternoons and evenings now that 
a dawn-to-dusk work day is no longer the 
custom. At the same time, many traditional 
activities disappeared. The Wednesday and 
Saturday promenades, which formerly at- 
tracted the entire community, ended, and 
the leisure activities of the domestic family 
no longer center around the single oil lamp. 
For Dragor’s youth the street corner or the 
hotdog stand has become the focal point 
after dark. The earliest organized attempt 
to rechannel activities was the sponsorship 
by interested citizens of Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, hobby clubs, Sunday-school classes, 
and the Dragor Sport Club, with its playing 
fields, tennis courts, and clubhouse. In 1956 
Dragor’s communal council granted money 
and personnel for a youth center to bring 
boys and girls in off the streets to participate 
in varied activities. 

In 1937 a number of the women formed 
the Dragor Mothers Society (Dragør 
Husmgdrenesforening), with the purpose of 
sponsoring lectures and instruction in the 
art of homemaking. In three years its mem- 
bership reached a peak of two hundred and 
fifty, extending beyond the business-pro- 
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fessional class, its nucleus, to include a num- 
ber of working-class wives. After World War 
II it re-formed, the same ladies, now middle- 
aged with grown children, continuing as a 
small club of matrons meeting infrequently 
to have coffee and hear lectures on social 
problems. Today’s young mother is most 
likely to seek instruction in one of the many 
courses given in the local adult night school. 

Organized diversion for the adults of 
Dragor is less ambitious than for her youth 
but quite widespread. As family men aban- 
doned their toddies and card games in the 
class-separated rooms of the inn, they sought 
intimacy in small groups, and these often 
crystallized into permanent but informal 
leisure unions, their members meeting reg- 
ularly at one another’s homes in round- 
robin fashion. The women, too, have their 
groups, but they appear not to be more 
numerous than the men’s. A few are of 
mixed membership. Organized adult activ- 
ities, sponsored by the communal govern- 
ment, center on the school and include a 
winter series of travel movies as well as 
music evenings. Educational and recreation- 
al courses in the evening school are also gov- 
ernment sponsored. Every summer the old 
people, who have never formed associations, 
are given a day’s outing by the communal 
council. 

In the apartment houses built on the south 
side of the village after 1945, units were in- 
dividually owned, and the building was man- 
aged by a hired manager under a corporate- 
trust arrangement. Residents, nevertheless, 
found it expedient to form associations, to 
elect officers, and to meet regularly to dis- 
cuss and vote upon such problems as the 
allotment of time and space in the communal 
washing facilities and the control of noise. 
Similarly, homeowners in the “villa” sec- 
tion north of the old village, formed an asso- 
ciation to determine and defend their inter- 
ests. Finally, associations, usually small and 
ephemeral, were founded for a variety of 
specific-interest purposes. A mason, a busi- 
nessman, and the village doctor formed the 
still-active Dragor Museum Society (Dra- 
gør Museumsforening) to acquire and pre- 
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serve local cultural heirlooms. In the year of 
our field study (1956-57) a group of four 
was formed at the behest of a deceased man 
of wealth to advise on the construction of 
the new church entrance financed by the 
legacy. In this year another group disbanded 
after achieving its purpose in preventing the 
addition of an unaesthetic fourth story to a 
new building in the heart of town. 

The voluntary association is extremely 
pliant. Easily founded, it is free to adjust 
with ameba-like fluidity to a flood of prob- 
lems beyond the scope or ken of other insti- 
tutions or any combination of them. Its job 
done, it can go out of business without con- 
sequences beyond projects at hand. Danish 
voluntary associations and forms of govern- 
ment share an organizational structure 
specifically contrived to facilitate and pre- 
cipitate change by providing effective, policy 
making leaders responsive to their elector- 
ate. In contrast, the Dragorian household 
after a half-century of economic change can- 
not revert to the familial work unit and, like 
the church, does not know on what Basis it 
can now reallocate its declining authority. 
The rigid class system of the nineties, the 
tight little neighborhood, even the exacting 
northside-southside age groups—all suc- 
cumbed in the face of change because their 
perpetuation was dependent upon the main- 
tenance of equilibrium in an established so- 
cial ordering. 

The voluntary association meets the exi- 
gencies of change by uniting people for ac- 
tion on the basis of any shared interest, 
whether the resultant union coincides with 
other groupings or cuts a swathe through 
them.* The ultimate result is not just a pre- 
dominance of special interest associations 
but a pronounced tendency for other in- 
stitutions, especially of class, neighborhood, 
and age, to lose all corporate unity other 
than that expressed in voluntary associa- 
tions, so that they become, in effect, no more 
than part of the large number of special- 
interest groups. Indeed, when the rationale 

tE. D. Chapple and C. S. Coon, Principles of 


Anthropology (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1942), p. 418. 
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of these older institutions decreases, the 
remaining basis for their social coherence 
is as the points of crystallization of volun- 
tary associations. 

The ties of kinship and propinquity do 
not, in the city, necessarily or even com- 
monly unite people with a shared goal. In- 
stitutions based upon these ties are therefore 
less usable in mobilizing social action. Gov- 
ernmental units, although local, provide an 
exception in their demonstrated ability to 
take effective action for special purposes. A 
community or nation does this by virtue of 
including the group as part of its total popu- 
lation. Thus it does not constitute a special- 
interest group; it encompasses it. Voluntary 
associations may thus be expected to be 
more directly responsive to certain special 
needs. We found that they assumed func- 
tions normally beyond the concern of gov- 
ernmental agencies (i.e., the satisfaction of 
diverse avocational interests—jazz club, 
kayak club), or not as yet of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant active governmental in- 
tervention (i.e., Dragor’s association to limit 
the height of new construction), or, finally, 
inadequately controlled by the government 
or by other institutions, including the family 
—such as control and prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. 

The impetus to multiplication and elab- 
oration of voluntary associations was as 
much socially linked with the patterns of the 
community’s past as with the more recent 
urbanism. Because they had existed for at 
least a couple of generations, were estab- 
lished with pride, and successfully main- 
tained and directed social participation, 
voluntary associations were seized upon as 
a traditional social device to cope with the 
extra-institutional problems that arose with 
the village’s twentieth-century economic and 
cultural revolution. Dotson found, con- 
versely, that in Guadalajara the growth of 
voluntary associations was a direct result 
of diffusion rather than indigenous elabora- 
tion of an integrated trait, and he noted a 
great deal of non-participation (despite the 
community’s position as Mexico’s second 
urban center), itself influenced by a distinc- 
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tive class patterning. A weakening of the 
family, the face-to-face community, and 
other institutions as social units may well be 
related to the adverse effect of certain exi- 
gencies of urban assimilation, but it does 
not necessarily follow that voluntary asso- 
ciations have proliferated essentially as a 
result of this development. Voluntary asso- 
ciations appear either to have had pre-urban 
recognition and a successful history within 
the particular population or culture® before 
their city’s “flowering,” or they are hindered 
in making significant inroads in the general 
social structure. In the former case, associa- 
tions multiply as urban life necessarily be- 


ë Floyd Dotson, “A Note on Participation in 
Voluntary Associations in a Mexican City,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, XVIII (1953), 380-86. 


* Kenneth Little, “The Role of Voluntary Asso- 
ciations in West African Urbanization,” American 
Anthropologist, LIX. (1957), 579-96. 
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comes more complex as their recognized ad- 
vantage in meeting the mounting individual 
and group needs for self-expression and the 
compounding satisfaction of aesthetic, eco- 
nomic, and social interest is exploited. In 
the latter case, their development is more 
erratic, dependent perhaps, as in Guadala- 
jara, on selective acculturative influences 
that acquaint special classes with their util- 
ity or upon racial or religious interests.” In 


any case, the variability in the patterning 


and propensities of cultures seems as much a 
determinant of voluntary associations as the 
functional link between them and urbanism. 
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A SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY OF 
THE AUTHORITARIAN PERSONALITY! 
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ABSTRACT 


A specific, middle-range social-psychological theory of the authoritarian personality—namely, that the 
degree of so-called authoritarianism manifested by a particular individual is, on the average, negatively 
correlated with the number of social roles he has mastered—is suggested to meet the deficiencies in cur- 
rent theories. Psychoanalytic theory, which has dominated research on the concept of authoritarianism, 
is inadequate because it has stressed a type of family environment that is common to selected authoritar- 
ians only. Numerous other studies, considered as a whole, indicate that all authoritarians identified to date 
manifest inadequacies in role-taking and role-playing. 


As a potential explanation of an impor- 
tant facet of human behavior, the concept of 
the “authoritarian personality” has been 
widely discussed. The term as used here is 
generally understood to refer to one who is 
rigidly ethnocentric, anti-democratic, com- 
pulsively conventional, punitive and con- 
descending toward those regarded as infe- 
riors, and submissive to authority. The psy- 
choanalytic theory which underlies most of 
the research done on authoritarianism, par- 
ticularly as it was used in the basic work by 
Adorno and his associates,? has limited the 
usefulness of authoritarianism as a sociologi- 
cal concept. It not only fails to account ade- 
quately for subcultural variations in au- 
thoritarian personalities but is difficult to 
test empirically, and—as will be shown—it 
is based on a variable common only to se- 
lected authoritarians. 


I 


We are proposing a social-psychological 
theory of the authoritarian personality to 


+The writers wish to state that they are equally 
responsible for this paper. 


2T, W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Daniel 
J. Levinson, and R. Nevitt Sanford, in collabora- 
tion with Betty Aron, Marie Hertz Levinson, and 
William Morrow, The Authoritarian Personality 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1950). For a discus- 
sion of the prominent part that psychoanalytic 
theory played in this research see Richard Christie 
and Marie Jahoda, Studies in the Scope and Meth- 
od of “The Authoritarian Personality” (Glencoe, 
Ti: Free Press, 1954), pp. 12, 19, and 124. 


replace the psychoanalytic theory that has 
been used heretofore. Setting aside, for the 
moment, the question of evidence and the 
need for comparisons with the psychoana- 
lytic approach to the subject, our theory is 
that the degree of so-called authoritarianism 
manifested by a particular individual is, on 
the average, negatively correlated with the 
number of social roles he has mastered (or 
is able to use). As commonly understood, 
role-playing is overt behavior associated 
with a given position; role-taking is a cogni- 
tive process whereby a person “imagina- 
tively ‘puts himself in the other’s place,’ in 
order that he may get an insight into the 
other person’s probable behavior in a given 
situation.”? But, in this paper, role-playing 
and role-taking are considered an interactive 
process, enhancing each other. Thus we 
agree with Coutu that role-taking must pre- 
cede role-playing, since obviously one must 
know how to act before he can adequately 
fulfil expectations of the situation. But we 
also agree with Newcomb that, once a person 
has taken a role and learned how to play it, 
his increased experience as he plays it will 
often facilitate further role-taking as a pre- 
liminary to further role-playing and so on. 
Of course, an individual’s understanding of 
a role and choice of one is governed to a large 
extent by the type and number of his refer- 
ence groups. For example, the person whose 

* Walter Coutu, “Role-playing vs. Role-taking: 


An Appeal for Clarification,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, XVI (April, 1951), 180. 
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sole or dominant reference group is the Com- 
munist party would, in all likelihood, be 
unable to take, and therefore unable to play, 
anything but the role of the dogmatic leftist. 
In like manner, a member of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy might master many roles 
but yet, because of occupational require- 
ments or religious restrictions, be unable to 
manifest his ability in a practical sense. This 
accounts for the parenthetical phrase “or is 
able to use.” 

Our theory is properly termed “social- 
psychological,” since it couples, as ex- 
plained, the strictly sociological concept of 
role-playing with the strictly psychological 
concept of role-taking. Moreover, it is clear- 
ly related to the long-established idea that 
prejudice is largely a function of “igno- 
rance”; to (quoting Sarbin) “the widely ac- 
cepted postulate that the more roles in a per- 
son’s behavior repertory, the ‘better’ his 
social adjustment”; and to Rokeach’s hy- 
pothesis of the relationship between equali- 
tarianism and role-taking skill. Therefore, 
the theory’s original features are its precise 
formulation and its recognition of the theo- 
retical importance of phenomena that have 
been regarded as interesting but not particu- 
larly significant for building specific, middle- 
range theories such as this is. 

The theory is middle range rather than 
general, since it attempts to explain only 
those individuals who display the constella- 
tion of personality characteristics mentioned 
above as authoritarian. It does not attempt 
to explain the Machiavellian political ma- 
nipulator or the autocratic businessman, 
both of whom exercise authority in a high- 
handed way yet not necessarily authoritari- 
an in the restricted sense in which the term 
has been defined in recent research and in 
the present paper. 

One implication of the theory, or the hy- 
pothesis suggested by the theory, is the 
manner of the development of an authori- 
tarian: He is the person who, as a child, 

t Theodore R. Sarbin, “Role Theory,” in Hand- 
book of Social Psychology (Cambridge, Mass.: 


Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1954), I, 233 (see 
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adolescent, and young adult, (a) is reared 
or lives in a social milieu which limits his 
perspective so that he has few opportunities 
to develop role-taking abilities; therefore, 
(b) he can play few roles and is poorly 
equipped for new role-taking and role-play- 
ing; therefore, (c) he meets with a greater 
number of failures in playing new roles and 
hence tends to rely more and more upon the 
role which he feels is most acceptable to the 
reference group most important to him; 
therefore, (d) he is unable to take the role 
of others in groups which are not his refer- 
ence groups; therefore, (e) he is unable to 
understand or sympathize with the mem- 
bers of the latter; and, therefore, (f) he 
tends to reject such groups, to feel hostility 
toward their members, and to rationalize his 
own failures by projecting blame on out- 
groups and their members. 

This sequence may raise the question: Is 
it not possible that limited role mastery is a 
product of authoritarianism rather than the 
reverse? The evidence considered below 
strongly suggests that authoritarianism is 
most likely to appear among people who are 
reared in established social surroundings 
that inhibit the development of role-taking 
and role-playing ability. Thus it is logical 
and consistent with the data to assign im- 
mediate if not ultimate causal priority to 
restrictions in role mastery. 


II 


We have been motivated to formulate our 
theory by a number of studies which utilized 
the “F,” or “predisposition to fascism,” scale 
as a primary measure of authoritarianism 
and which we will brjefly review. 

The Lapeer study. 5—Among the person- 
nel of the Lapeer (Michigan) State Home 
and Training School for the Mentally Re- 
tarded, investigators found that the highest 
scores (most authoritarian) on a modified F 
Scale were made by attendants who had less 


SLeonard W. Moss, Freddie Sabgihr, Don R. 
Stewart, and Harold L. Sheppard, An Exploratory 
Study of Psychiatric Aides at a Home and Training 
School for the Mentally Retarded (Detroit: Wayne 
State University, 1956). 
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than a high-school education, were over forty 
years of age, were members of the Roman 
Catholic church or fundamentalist Protes- 
tant religious sects (low scorers were more 
likely to be members of the larger Protestant 
denominations), attended church two or 
more times a month (low scorers attended 
less than twice a month), and whose fathers 
were farmers or laborers. 

The Christie-Garcia study.°—Christie 
and Garcia compared F Scale scores of those 
living in the relatively heterogeneous area of 
Berkeley, California, with those of a sample 
of college students resident in a compara- 
tively homogeneous southwestern city. They 
found that, on the average, scores of the lat- 
ter were significantly higher than scores of 
the former. 

Minority-group studies ~—Fillmore San- 
ford,’ and Levinson and Huffman, in inde- 
pendent studies, found that Negroes tend to 
score higher than whites on the F Scale. San- 
ford’s study utilized a large stratified sample 
chosen to represent the entire population of 
Philadelphia. 

Studies of religious groups.—The findings 
of Adorno and his associates and of Levinson 
and Huffman on the F Scale scores of the 
members of religious groups are substantial- 
ly the same as those in the Lapeer study: 
Catholics tend to be more authoritarian than 
Protestants, who, in turn, are more authori- 
tarian than those professing no religious af- 
filiation, and among whom members of con- 
ventional denominations are more authori- 
tarian than those humanistically oriented 
groups such as the Congregationalists. 

The Janowitz-Marvick study.°—Using a 
cross-sectional area probability sample, Jan- 


€ Richard Christie and John Garcia, “Subcultural 
Variation in Authoritarian Personality,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLVI (October, 
1951), 457-69. 
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owitz and Marvick constructed a social pro- 
file of the authoritarian and found that 
high authoritarians tend to be older, less 
educated, and lower class. If middle class, 
they usually have a relatively low income. 

Isolate studies—Faris and Dunham!’ 
and Dymond" empirically verify the nega- 
tive relationship one would logically expect 
between social isolation and ability in role- 
taking. This point is important for present 
purposes because, as may be deduced from 
the research of Adorno and his associates, 
especially in their extensive discussion of 
the illustrative cases of Larry and Mack, the 
isolate tends to be authoritarian. In contrast, 
the outgoing and socially minded individual 
is typically more democratic. 

Education studies —Three studies, in ad- 
dition to those already mentioned, have 
demonstrated that those who are most au- 
thoritarian tend to be those who have less 
education. Adorno and his Berkeley group 
found a low but consistent negative relation- 
ship between indexes of high socioeconomic 
status and ethnocentrism, with the latter, in 
turn, correlated highly with authoritarian- 
ism.!* Srole has reported that authoritarian 
personality characteristics were more promi- 
nent among those of least education in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. A nation-wide 
poll by the National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter disclosed that among the American peo- 
ple as a whole there is a high negative 


°? Morris Janowitz and Dwaine Marvick, “Au- 
thoritarianism and Political Behavior,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, XVII (Summer, 1953), 185— 
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correlation between F Scale scores and edu- 
cation.14 

The California study—In their large- 
scale California study of authoritarianism, 
Adorno and his associates described a basic 
relationship that is significant for present 
purposes. Individuals who, in their child- 
hood, are members of families having an au- 
thoritarian father, harsh discipline, and un- 
loving parents, are very likely to become 
authoritarian themselves.4° This is the fun- 
damental conclusion of The Authoritarian 
Personality. 


Ii 


The F Scale, developed by Adorno’s group 
at Berkeley and used in the studies described 
above, has been subjected to considerable 
criticism. Thomas Cohn, for example, finds 
that the scale is to some degree a measure 
of ability in role-taking which, he pointed 
out, is largely a function of intelligence.1¢ 
Shils has demonstrated that the scale identi- 
fies “rightist” but not “leftist” authoritari- 
ans,!" and Hyman and Sheatsley have shown 
that the procedures used to indicate the val- 
idity of the scale were seriously deficient.1® 

Even with the above limitations in mind, 
it is striking that the F Scale, in a variety of 
studies, has consistently identified as more 
authoritarian those who have been socialized 
in a milieu where the possibility of develop- 
ing a mastery over roles is relatively limited. 
Thus the cited studies established that the 
personality syndrome known as authoritari- 
anism is particularly evident among (1) the 


See Christie and Jahoda, of. cit., pp. 64-96, 
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less educated, (2) the aged, (3) the rural, 
(4) members of disadvantaged minorities, 
(5) of the more dogmatic religious organi- 
zations, (6) of lower socioeconomic strata, 
(7) social isolates, and (8) those who have 
been reared in an authoritarian family en- 
vironment. _ 

Where should the primary emphasis be 
placed in further studies of authoritarian- 
ism? If, for example, one maintains that the 
F Scale is so deficient that these eight classes 
have been erroneously identified as more au- 
thoritarian, then the first concern is the in- 
adequacies of the scale. If, on the other 
hand, one concludes that the basic limitation 
of the F Scale is its failure to identify all 
types of authoritarians, then the primary 
concern must be to find a theory that will 
account adequately for the authoritarians 
who have been identified and those who may 
subsequently be pointed out by a more in- 
clusive scale. We contend that the latter is 
the case, on the grounds that, though the F 
Scale may be a rough measure of intelligence 
and of role-taking ability, this is no proof 
that it is not also a measure of authoritarian- 
ism, as was indicated in the limited but oc- 
casionally impressive techniques of valida- 
tion reported in Tke Authoritarian Person- 
ality. This assumption—which, of course, 
may eventually prove untenable—underlies 
all the observations which follow. 


IV 


Proceeding, then, on the assumption that 
our primary concern should be the theory 
and not the F Scale, we compare the sug- 
gested social-psychological theory with the 
psychoanalytic approach to authoritarian- 
ism. This can best be done by referring to 
the eight classes of authoritarians. The 
groups obviously vary greatly (where they 
do not overlap). Yet we must assume—if we 
use the psychoanalytic theory adopted by 
Adorno and others—that the members of the 
groups are alike in being products of family 
environments in which there are authoritar- 
ian fathers, harsh discipline, and unloving 
parents. Such an assumption seems untena- 
ble, particularly when consideration is given 
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to the relatively relaxed child-rearing prac- 
tices of the lower classes and the matriarchal 
structure of many American Negro families. 

We do not mean to imply that the mem- 
bers of the eight groups are totally unlike 
one another. Indeed, it is the crux of our 
theory that all, however varied, are alike in 
at least one important respect: all are in- 
volved in, or are products of, social situa- 
tions where the possibility of developing 
extensive role-taking and role-playing abili- 
ties are restricted. This would obviously be 
true of those who are reared in authoritarian 
families, where free play, independence, and 
active social intercourse typically are ham- 
pered if not forbidden altogether. In addi- 
tion, it is well known that those living in ho- 
mogeneous or isolated communities such as 
rural areas and small towns, those with less 
education, and the members of disadvan- 
taged minorities or lower socioeconomic 
groups have limited social contacts and view- 
points. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the more dogmatic religious organiza- 
tions, such as the Roman Catholic church 
and fundamentalist Protestant sects, place a 
great deal of emphasis on the merits of the 
in-group and attempt to limit the contacts 
of in-group members with outsiders; and 
those who are relatively older may be largely 
products of a time and social environment 
whose opportunities were relatively undiver- 
sified. Finally, isolates are not likely, by 
definition, to engage in role-taking with ease. 

It is the restricted role-mastery variable 
found in all high authoritarians so far iden- 
tified, as described above and as demon- 
strated experimentally by several research 
workers!®-—none of whom has indicated that 
his discoveries point to the need of a spe- 
cific alternative to the psychoanalytic ap- 
proach—that provides the basis for the sug- 
gested social-psychological theory of the au- 
thoritarian personality. This theory, when 
compared with psychoanalytic theory, has 


2 See Sarbin, of. cit., esp. pp. 233, 237, and 245— 
48. See also Alvin Scodel and Paul Mussen, “Social 
Perceptions of Authoritarians and Non-Authori- 
tarians,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychol- 
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the following advantages: (a) it is sociologi- 
cally more meaningful because it is founded 
on a familiar theory of role and not on the 
concepts of psychoanalysis; (b) it is based 
on a variable common to all known types of 
authoritarians (as defined); (c) it accounts 
for subcultural differences in degrees of au- 
thoritarianism without having to assume, as 
does psychoanalytic theory, a non-existent 
basic similarity in the family structure and 
child-rearing practices of widely divergent 
groups; (d) it places all relevant influences 
in perspective, including family influences, 
alone or in combination with others, which, 
inhibiting the development of role mastery, 
may be significant in the development of 
authoritarianism; (e) it includes the possi- 
ble existence of “occupational authoritari- 
ans” (physicians, policemen, army person- 
nel, priests, and the like), who may exhibit 
authoritarian traits as an occupational ne- 
cessity and who therefore may have high F 
Scale scores even though they happen to be 
products of, say, a loving and democratic 
family, which, according to psychoanalytic 
theory, produces non-authoritarians; (f) it 
does not assume that it is better to be a pro- 
democratic liberal-leftist than a conservative 
or reactionary rightist—an assumption of 
the Adorno group which led to the develop- 
ment of an F Scale that efficiently identifies 
rightist authoritarians but not dogmatic lib- 
erals and leftists who may be more authori- 
tarian; and (g) it is empirically testable— 
role-playing and role-taking abilities can be 
identified and measured in a more rigorous 
fashion than can feelings about types of 
parent-child relationships. 

On all counts, thus, the social-psychologi- 
cal theory appears to be superior to the psy- 
choanalytic explanation of authoritarianism. 
But we do not imply that the research which 
has been done on authoritarianism to date 
has been without value. On the contrary, it 
merits continuing effort and serious thought. 


Vv 
One must ask, when a theory’s adequacy 
is being considered, whether or not it is 
conducive to the formulation of relevant 
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testable hypotheses. To indicate that the 
proposed social-psychological theory author- 
itarianism meets this requirement, we sug- 
gest a number of hypotheses. It should be 
understood that the propositions are only 
suggestive and not exhaustive and that each 
should be read with the words “other factors 
being equal” inserted as appropriate; that 
each has as its central idea that the more 
authoritarian show restricted mastery or 
use of roles, whereas the less authoritarian 
do not; and, finally, that each requires use 
of an authoritarian scale along with other 
data such as insurance claims, police records, 
sales records, tables of organization, selected 
samples, questionnaires, and the like. 
Here, then, are the hypotheses: 


1. High authoritarians, in comparison with 
low, are accident-prone automobile drivers. 

2. The occupational success of salesmen is 
negatively correlated with authoritarianism. 

3. The number of years an individual spends 
on a given job is positively correlated with 
authoritarianism. 

4. The horizontal mobility of an individual 
is negatively correlated with authoritarian- 
ism (i.e., those who have traveled a good 
deal are low in authoritarianism). 

5. Social scientists, in comparison with physi- 
cal scientists, are not authoritarian. 
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6. Professional fiction-writers, particularly, 

are not authoritarian. 

7. Among college graduates, those with a lib- 
eral arts or general education are less au- 
thoritarian than those with a specialized 
education. 

. Physicians are particularly authoritarian. 
9. The success of a nurse in training, as meas- 

ured by those in charge of the training, is 
correlated positively with authoritarianism. 

10. Children of immigrants, as compared with 

children of the native-born, are authori- 
tarian. 


oo 


VI 


Reiterating briefly, we have asserted that 
so-called authoritarianism is a function of 
an individual’s role mastery. Our theory ap- 
pears to account for the available data and 
to suggest testable hypotheses, in contrast 
to what may be thought of as the unsatis- 
factory performance of the psychoanalytic 
theory which underlies most of the research 
done to date. It is possible that research 
using the theory proposed here, together 
with the development of a more adequate 
scale of authoritarianism than is now avail- 
able, will help to make the concept of au- 
thoritarianism a useful sociological tool. 
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PATIENTS’ SOCIOECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS AND 
RELEASE FROM A MENTAL HOSPITAL! 


ERWIN L. LINN 


ABSTRACT 


Associations of socioeconomic factors with the probability of release within the first year of hospitaliza- 
tion during a period of extensive use of drugs were compared with associations for the prior period. 
Characteristics such as marital status, race, sex, job stability, and church attendance were found to be 
associated Jess in the later period. Characteristics such as whether or not female patients had friends or 
male patients had military service and were under thirty-five years of age were found to be associated 
more in the later period. Interpretation of these changes is made on the basis of institutional change since 
the inception of drug therapy. No meaningful associations between the characteristics studied and the 


probability of rehospitalization were found. 


A previous article has shown that func- 
tionally psychotic patients admitted to a 
large mental hospital for the first time in 
1955-56 were more likely, by about 30 per 
cent, to be released to the community than 
were similar patients admitted in 1953-54? 
This coincided with the extensive use of the 
tranquilizing drugs, chlorpromazine and 
reserpine, but was true of patients not 
treated as well as those treated. The change 
was as great for non-hyperactive and un- 
treated hyperactive patients as for hyperac- 
tive patients treated with the drugs and, 
with few exceptions, involved patients re- 
gardless of their social characteristics or 
their psychiatric diagnoses and held true 
when drug treatment was held constant. 
During the years studied there were no ex- 
plicit changes in hospital admission or re- 
lease procedures that could account for this 
improvement in release rates. 

In short, there were recoveries in 1955- 
56 that could not reasonably be attributed 
to the physiological changes from the drugs 
per se or to changes in the characteristics of 
patients admitted or in hospital admission 
and release policies. We reasoned in this 


1The writer wishes to express his gratitude to 
Melvin Kohn and Stephen Boggs for critical read- 
ings of this paper. 


2 Erwin L. Linn, “Drug Therapy, Milieu Change, 
and Release from a Mental Hospital,” A.M.A. 
Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, UXXXI 
(June, 1959), 685—704., 


earlier article that the extensiveness of the 
increased chance for release was due to 
dramatic changes in the hospital itself. 

For the most part, what is known about 
the changes in hospital milieu is not based 
on data collected systematically. Of course 
the number of patients treated with tran- 
quilizing drugs is known to be much greater 
than that of patients admitted earlier who 
received some specific treatment such as 
electroshock, insulin, or individual psycho- 
therapy. It can also be shown that the pro- 
portion of patients hyperactive at any time, 
as well as the incidence of hyperactivity per 
patient, decreased. Moreover, published 
statements by some members of the hospital 
staff indicate that the staff was relieved of 
many tensions, found itself freed from 
having to spend time controlling hyperac- 
tive behavior, and enjoyed a mounting sense 
of hope for the patients’ improvement.? 

Some studies done before the era of drug 
therapy show that patients of higher socio- 


*See the paper given at a 1955 “Symposium on 
Experiences at Saint Elizabeth’s Hospital” pub- 
lished in the Medical Annals of D.C., XXV (May, 
1956), 255-68. Also Winfred Overholser, “Has 
Chlorpromazine Inaugurated a New Era in Mental 
Hospitals?” Journal of Clinical and Experimental 
Psychopathology, XVII (April-June, 1956), 197 ff.; 
Jay L. Hoffman and L. Konchegul, “Clinical and 
Psychological Observations on Psychiatric Patients 
Treated with Reserpine: A Preliminary Report,” 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
LXVI (April, 1955), 144-49. 
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economic background were more likely to 
be released than those of lower.‘ In this 
article we shall ask whether such charac- 
teristics of patients were associated with re- 
lease before the extensive use of drugs in 
the hospital> studied and whether the asso- 


ciation with release continued or changed- 


during the period of extensive drug therapy. 

Patients meeting the following criteria 
were selected for study: functional psychot- 
ics only (schizophrenics, manic-depressives, 
involutionals) ; those aged twenty to forty- 
nine inclusive; whites and Negroes of both 
sexes; residents of the District of Columbia 
for one year or more; and admission to the 
hospital between January 1, 1953, and Au- 
gust 31, 1956, inclusive, with no prior hos- 


“Few studies report whether socioeconomic 
characteristics of mental patients are associated 
with the chance of release within a constant period 
after first admission. Studies that did relate back- 
ground characteristics and the chance of release 
were: H. Warren Dunham and Bernard N. Meltzer, 
“Predicting Length of Hospitalization of Mental 
Patients,” American Journal of Sociology, LII 
(September, 1946), 123-31; Leonard Gold and 
Carmello Chiareilee, “The Prognostic Value of 
Clinical Findings,” Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases, C (November, 1944), 577-83; William 
Malamud and Norman Render, “Course and Prog- 
nosis in Schizophrenia,” American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, XCV (March, 1939), 1039-57; August B. 
Hollingshead and Fredrick C. Redlich, Social Class 
and Mental Iliness (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1958), pp. 294-99; Fred A. Mettler (chairman), 
Proceedings of the First Research Conference on 
Psychosurgery: Criteria for the Selection of Psy- 
chotic Patients for Psychosurgery (U.S. Public 
Health Service Publication 16 [Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1951]), pp. 73-79; 
Vera Norris, “A Statistical Study of the Influence 
of Marriage on Hospital Care of the Mentally 
Sick,” Journal of Mental Science, CIL (July, 1956), 
467-86; William F. Orr et al., “Factors Influencing 
Discharge of Female Patients from a State Mental 
Hospital, American Journal of Psychiatry, CXI 
(February, 1955), 576-82; M. Wanklin et al., “Dis- 
charge and Readmission among Mental Hospital 
Patients,” 4.M.A. Archives of Neurology and Psy- 
chiatry, LXXVI (December, 1956), 660-69. 


Saint Elizabeth’s Hospital (Department of 
Health, Education, Welfare), which cares for pa- 
tients from the District of Columbia and certain 
other groups of the mentally ill, generously allowed 
the writer access to the medical records of patients. 
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pitalization in a mental institution for longer 
than one month. 

The following types of patients were ex- 
cluded even if they met the above criteria: 
federal prisoners, patients transferred to 
another hospital or discharged without med- 
ical approval within the first year of hos- 
pitalization, and patients who died within 
the first year of hospitalization. 

For the period of investigation, 582 of the 
just over 5,000 admissions to the hospital 
were included. Just under 90 per cent of 
the sample of patients were diagnosed as 
schizophrenic. Five per cent were involu- 
tionals, and 4 per cent were manic-depres- 
sives. The median age was in the early 
thirties. Thirteen per cent were white males, 
29 per cent white females, 20 per cent Negro 
males, and 38 per cent Negro females. 

Information was abstracted from hospital 
records of psychiatric and social service in- 
terviews with the patient and with inform- 
ants who knew the patient. For coding most 
of the characteristics, we placed primary 
reliance on the patient’s statements. How- 
ever, this procedure was modified when the 
validity of the data was questioned by the 
psychiatrist or when there were marked in- 
consistencies, in which case, information 
given by the patient was supplemented by 
data given by relatives or friends. Marital 
status, living arrangement, age, and educa- 
tion were coded as of the time of admission 
to the hospital. Drinking habits, interests 
or hobbies, church attendance, and arrests 
were coded for the period before the onset 
of symptoms of mental illness. 

The patients were followed from admis- 
sion to release or to the end of the first year 
after admission, whichever came first. ‘“Re- 
lease” meant the first time that the patient 
went back to the community for a trial peri- 
od of living away from the hospital. Some 
patients were discharged directly from the 
hospital without having had such a trial 
visit, and, for them, release coincided with 
discharge. If a patient was released during 
the first year, his record was checked to 
determine whether or not he had returned to 
the hospital within one year after release. 
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For patients admitted before the exten- 
sive use of tranquilizing drugs (1953-54), 
the probability of release was associated 
with a number of characteristics® which we 
believe indicate higher social position, great- 
er security, or conformity, (e.g. occupation, 
education, employment, church attendance, 
no arrests) (see Table 1).7 

The same characteristics continued to dis- 
tinguish patients admitted in 1955—56 as to 
the probability of their release (see Table 
1). However, there was evidence that such 
qualities were of lesser importance to the 
probability of release among these patients 
than such qualities had been during the 


°The association of each factor with the prob- 
ability of release was found to be independent of 
association with the other factors considered, to 
the extent that there were enough cases for anal- 
yses of cross-tabulations. For instance, all the other 
factors listed in Table 1 were associated with the 
probability of release when both race and sex of 
patients were taken into account. The married were 
more likely to be released than the unmarried, 
when the other factors were held constant. Those 
who worked up to admission were more likely to 
be released than those who had not, regardless of 
their job stability during the five years preceding 
admission. Like statements can be made about the 
other factors. 


T All differences in probability of release shown 
in Table 1 for patients admitted in 1953—54 are 
statistically significant. The standard for signifi- 
cance was that the difference would have arisen 
by chance in no more than § per cent of samples 
drawn from the same universe. 

Some factors that were studied were not associ- 
ated with the probability of release to a statistically 
significant extent for either of the two time periods 
studied, nor were any meaningful or consistent pat- 
terns in association found. These were: religion, 
total time lived in the District of Columbia, state 
of birth, and whether or not a member of the imme- 
diate family was ever in a mental hospital. There 
was no association for married patients by their 
number of children, age at first marriage, patient’s 
satisfaction with general marital or sexual relations, 
spouse’s satisfaction with general or sexual rela- 
tions, or spouse’s occupation, nor was there for un- 
married patients by their number of children; 
with whom they had lived at time of hospitaliza- 
tion; or, if they had been married once, their age at 
first marriage and how long it had been since they 
were separated, divorced, or widowed. 
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earlier period® (see last column of Table 1). 
In particular, the association of qualities of 
social position (race, sex, marital status, 
education, occupation) with the probability 
of release was decreased. Thus, among pa- 
tients admitted in 1953-54, the unmarried 
Negro male of lower educational level was 
less likely by 62 per cent to be released than 
the married white female of higher educa- 
tional level. Among patients admitted in 
1955—56, the difference between these two 
types of patients was in the same direction 
but had fallen to 31 per cent (see Table 2). 
If patients were further subdivided by their 
occupation, the decrease was even larger. 

Desegregation probably contributed to 
the decrease in association between race and 
the probability of release, since it was initi- 
ated in the latter part of 1954 and thereby 
coincided with other changes of situation. 
These decreases in association appear to 
reflect a decrease in the custodial functions 
of the hospital. Though extensive changes in 
milieu, already noted, had occurred by 1955, 
the hospital did not begin to unlock its ad- 
mission wards or to relax sanctions (e.g., 
assignment to a “disturbed” ward, seclusion, 
loss of amusement or ground privileges) un- 
til the opening of its new admission build- 
ing in 1956. The continuation of custodial 
functions into 1955-56 perhaps accounts for 
the fact that qualities of social position, 
security, or conformance continued to be 
associated differentially with the probability 
of release, though to a lesser degree, of pa- 
tients admitted in 1955-56. 

During the past years studies have es- 
tablished that patients of lower socioeco- 
nomic background are at a disadvantage in 
the various organizations of psychiatric 
practice in the community. An alternative 
explanation for that given above is that the 

8 All these decreases in association with the prob- 
ability of release during the later period were with- 
in the range of a chance occurrence. The test of 
significance used to decide whether the differences 
between two differences might have arisen by 
chance was taken from Clark Tibbitts and Samuel 
A. Stouffer, “Testing the Significance of Compari- 


sons,” American Journal of Sociology, XL (No- 
vember, 1934), 357-63. 
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increased awareness of the mental hospital 
staff of these potential biases may have led 
them to re-examine their practices with pa- 
tients from lower socioeconomic back- 
grounds, with the resultant decrease in asso- 
ciation between characteristics such as race, 
education, and occupation with the prob- 
ability of release. 

This may be a change of milieu comple- 
mentary to the noted changes above, but 
we do not believe it a sufficient explanation 
for the changes in association. First, al- 
though there have been explicit references 
in the psychiatric notes of the hospital about 
such differences in socioeconomic status 
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being relevant to patients’ behavior, there 
has been no indication that the criteria for 
release changed at any time because of them. 
Second, the changes dealt with in this paper 
occurred between 1954 and 1955. Increas- 
ing awareness of the relation between lower 
socioeconomic status and patient behavior 
has come slowly. If we may assume that 
the changes affected the manner in which 
staff reacted’ to patients’ behavior, it would 
be strange that they should be registered so 
soon. Under any circumstances, there are 
still some associations that would not rea- 
sonably have been affected by such changes 
in the attitudes of staff—for example, those 


TABLE 1 


SOME PREADMISSION ADULT CHARACTERISTICS AND THE PROBABILITY 
OF RELEASE WITHIN ONE YEAR, BY YEAR OF ADMISSION 


AMONG Patients ADMITTED 


Per CENT DIFFERENCE 
ÅMONG PATIENTS ADMITTED BETWEEN (1) TEE Dir- 


IN 1953-54 IN 1955-56 FERENCE FOR 1955-56 
No. Who No. Who PATIENTS AND (2) THE 
Per Cent Had the Per Cent Had the DIFFERENCE FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC Released Characteristic Released Characteristic 1953-54 PATIENTS 
Female. ......c. cc cee cceeeeees 43 (224) 71 (166) —2 
Males gocert Sey eitatts AEDs 32 (113) 62 (77) 
White... 2... ccc eee ee eee 49 (145) 70 (98) —15 
Negroso bos haces eels SR ini esie 32 (192) 68 (145) 
Married... . 0... ccc eee cece es 58 (124) 84 (75) -7 
Unmarried*...............000. 29 (214) 62 (169) 
Above grade-school education. . . 46 (210) 73 (146) -7 
Grade school................. 28 (127) 62 (98) 
White collar.............05000e 50 (115) 78 (76) -5 
Blue collar... nananana 31 (173) 64 (132) 
Held job at admission.......... 57 (87) 83 (54) —9 
Had left job... onanga 29 (164) 64 (116) 
Duringfiveyears beforeadmission, 
longest job was held for: 
More than two years......... 48 (112) 77 (86) _) 
Less than two years.......... 25 (74) 56 (55) 
Father had had non-rural occupa- 
HORS soa tensed eee gon oe 47 (151) 72 (109) —14 
Father had been farmer......... 28 (69) 67 (43) 
Changed upward from father’s 
occupation. ..... Arete te e e 68 G1) 78 (18) 
Changed downward or no change —15 
(excluding patients whose fa- 
thers had been farmers)....... 38 (90) 63 (60) 
Attended church............... 47 (193) 71 (126) —12 
Did not attend. ............... 31 (101) 67 (85) 
No arrests for other than traffic 
offense... 6... ee eee ee eee 44 (233) 70 (165) —10 
Arrests 0.002. cc cee cece eee 28 (97) 64 (74) 
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of stability of employment, working up to 
admission, church attendance, arrests. 
Moreover, such changes cannot be separated 
from the changes in other milieu, for which 
there is more extensive evidence. 

There are some indications from our data 
that other factors may have begun to play 
a more significant role in patients’ prognosis 
since the extensive use of drugs. For female 
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earlier. These changes are statistically sig- 
nificant. The items are hardly sufficient for 
a general interpretation, but they may indi- 
cate a greater potential responsiveness to the 
more supportive, quieter hospital ‘milieu 
and, for this reason, were more involved in 
the probability of release than in 1953-54. 
Incidentally, white patients, both male and 
female, admitted in 1953-54, who had ab- 


TABLE 2 


SEX, RACE, MARITAL STATUS, EDUCATION, AND PROBABILITY OF 
RELEASE WITHIN ONE YEAR, BY YEAR OF ADMISSION 


Awone PATIENTS ADMITTED 


AMONG PATIENTS ADMITTED 


IN 1953-54 In 1955-56 
No. Who No. Who 
Per Cent Had the Per Cent Had the 
CHARACTERISTIC Released Characteristic Released Characteristic 
While female: 
Married 
Above grade school......... 83 (29) 95 (19) 
Grade school............... * (9) * (6) 
Unmarried 
Above grade school......... 42 (52) 67 (33) 
Grade school............... z (7) 55 (11) 
White male: 
Married 
Above grade school......... 82 (11) * (6) 
Grade school............... * (3) * (3) 
Unmarried 
Above grade school. ........ 18 (25) 53 (15) 
Grade school............4.. * (9) + (/} 
Negro female: 
Married 
Above grade school. ........ 53 (32) 84 (19) 
Grade school............... 48 (23) 75 (16) 
Unmarried 
Above grade school....... 24 (37) 62 (37) 
Grade school............. 23 (35) 65 (23) 
Negro male: 
Married 
Above grade school......... 40 (10) * (1) 
Grade school...........-... * (7) * (6) 
Unmarried 
Above grade school......... 29 (14) 65 (17) 
Grade school. ...........-.. 21 (33) 64 (25) 


* Per cent not shown because base is less than 10. 


patients the fact of having had friends seems 
to have become more important. For male 
patients, having had military service or 
being under thirty-five years of age® became 
positive characteristics toward release in the 
later period which they were not in the 

° There were no finer gradations in probability 
of release for subdivisions of patients between 
ages twenty and thirty-four or of patients between 
ages thirty-five and forty-nine. All patients under 
twenty or fifty and over were excluded from this 
study. 


stained from alcohol were much less likely 
to be released than white patients admitted 
during the same period who had used alco- 
hol. There was no difference in this respect 
for white patients admitted in 1955-56. 
The background characteristics studied, 
for the most part, were not associated with 
the probability of rehospitalization beyond 
the range of chance. (See Table 3, which 
lists all associations that were in the same 
direction both for patients admitted in 
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1953-54 and for patients admitted in 1955- 
56, or associations which were statistically 
significant.) 

Occupation, education, or race of patients 
is constant between preadmission and re- 
lease within a year, or within a year after 
release. They also indicate, though again 
broadly, the types of families and commu- 
nities to which patients were released. There 
is some agreement that such socioeconomic 
factors as these may be important to the 
probability of being hospitalized for the 
first time as a functional psychotic, par- 
ticularly schizophrenic. Our findings show 
that these factors were also important to the 
probability of release, once hospitalization 
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occurred. In contrast, there was little evi- 
dence from our data that these characteris- 
tics were relevant to the probability that pa- 
tients, if released, would be rehospitalized 
within the first year after release. 

None of the changes in association be- 
tween characteristics and the probability of 
rehospitalization for released 1955-56 pa- 
tients as compared to released 1953-54 pa- 
tients was large, and none was more than 
could be expected by chance. Moreover, 
they did not form any meaningful pattern 
by type of characteristic (e.g., by charac- 
teristics of status, conformity, social respon- 
siveness). Finally, some of these associa- 
tions with the probability of rehospitaliza- 


TABLE 3 


SOME PREADMISSION ADULT CHARACTERISTICS AND THE PROBABILITY OF REHOSPITALIZATION 
WITHIN ONE YEAR OF RELEASE, BY YEAR OF ADMISSION 


AMONG PATIENTS ADMITTED IN 
1953-54 Wao WERE RELEASED 





AMONG PATIENTS ADMITTED IN 
1955-56 Wao WERE RELEASED 


Per Cent No. Who Had Per Cent No. Who Had 
CHARACTERISTIC Rehospitalized Characteristic Rehospitalized Characteristic 

Female. ev oksa eean aea ENEO 23* (97) 43 (111) 
Male. i. 6ccacc ce tases ceded abadawe con 6 (36) 36 (42) 
Did not drink... 0... cece eee eee 37* (24) 47 (40) 
Drank moderately... 2... ... 0.0.00. eens 17 (75) 37 (72) 
Drank excessively............:e cece cease 6 3) 39 (38) 
Family member had been or was in a mental 

hospital es .cccsad aslevacascetencancoomes 33* (30) 48 (33) 
No family member ever in a mental hospital 15 (94) 39 (110) 
Many friends..............c cc ene cece anes 23 (35) 35 (46) 
Not many friend i 16 (44) 56 (34) 
No friends....... ee 6 (18) 22 (23) 
Negro female..... 0.0... 0. ccc eee eee eee 27 (45) 45 (62) 
White female..... 0.0.00... cece eee eee 19 (52) 41 (49) 
Above grade-school education............. 19 (96) 44 (96) 
Grade school education...............000% 17 (36) 37 (57) 
Blue collar... 0... 0.0... ce een cc eee ee eee 19 (54) 48 (77) 
White collar... 2.0.0... cece eee e ee cece eae 14 (57) 39 (54) 
During five years before admission, longest 

job held was for: 

More than two years. ....., ores uanruroo 13 (54) 44 (63) 

Less than two years... ...ssssrersrrere 6 (18) 43 (28) 
At time of admission: 

Had lett Jobsa se cerien e Gaited cheese 19 (47) 48 (69) 

Held: Jobete sce sls ode basa Medee wes 14 (50) 46 (42) 
No arrest for other than traffic offense... .. 19 (102) 43 (109) 
Arrests ane ccc seat bet Sa Se whee deren 15 (27) 36 (44) 
Male patients who had not had military 

SETVICE ies e e aE Slow ea aes 10 (10) 43 (14) 
Male patients who had had military service. 7 (16) 33 (27) 


* Difference was statistically significant. 


{ Family member included either the parent, sibling, or the spouse of the patient, 
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tion paralleled the association with the prob- 
ability of release (eg., patients with 
education above grade school were more 
likely than those of lesser education to be 
released, but they were more likely to be 
rehospitalized), and some did not (e.g., 
white-collar patients were more likely than 
blue-collar patients to be released, but they 
were /ess likely to be rehospitalized). 


The dramatic changes in hospital milieu 
that accompanied the extensive use of tran- 
quilizing drugs allowed us to infer the influ- 
ence of social change, though necessarily 
of a general nature, upon the associations 
between certain characteristics of mental pa- 
tients and their probability of release with- 
in the first year of hospitalization. We have 
reasoned that decreases in association be- 
tween the probability of release and charac- 
teristics such as marital status, race, sex, 
job stability, and church attendance re- 
flected the decrease in importance of custo- 
dial functions during 1955-56 from the 
earlier period. We have reasoned that in- 
creases in association between the probabil- 
ity of release and certain characteristics such 
as whether or not female patients had 
friends or male patients had military serv- 
ice and were under thirty-five years of age 
reflected the increased importance of social 
responsiveness to the hospital milieu of 
1955-56. Basic was the assumption that 
there could not have been changes in the 
associations of the order found without 
change in the hospital milieu. 

Above any interpretations given to the 
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characteristics themselves, the comparisons 
of the associations in the two time periods 
tells us certain things. The direction of 


` nearly all associations found for patients ad- 


mitted in 1953-54 was repeated for those 
admitted in 1955-56 (the exceptions were 
military service for male patients and drink- 
ing habits for white patients). Thus the 
changes were mainly in the relative impor- 
tance to (and not in which characteristics 
were associated with) the probability of re- 
lease. At least within the period studied, de- 
spite great changes in hospital milieu, dif- 
ferent kinds of characteristics did not come 
into play. There was some indication that 
the association of some characteristics with 
release might eventually disappear—for ex- 
ample, race, drinking habits of white pa- 
tients—but, for the most part, the same 
characteristics were still germane. However, 
since there were changes in association, 
there were changes in the proportions of dif- 
ferent kinds of patients released to the com- 
munity—for example, higher proportion of 
Negroes and the unmarried in the later peri- 
od than in the earlier. 

How these changes in the proportion of 
patients affected the communities we do not 
know. Our data do suggest, however, that, 
though the socioeconomic characteristics 
here studied may be relevant to the prob- 
ability of release, they are of little con- 
sequence in the probability of rehospitaliza- 
tion, at least within the first year after 
release. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT oF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


EGO INVOLVEMENT IN SEXUAL RELATIONS: IMPLICATIONS 
FOR RESEARCH ON ILLEGITIMACY? 


CLARK E. VINCENT 


ABSTRACT 


A more adequate theoretical framework than that based on the “evil-causes-evil fallacy” is needed for 
interpreting data on unwed mothers. Data on 850 unwed mothers show that their ego involvement in sex- 
ual relations is closely associated with their socioeconomic status and that a high degree of ego involve- 
ment tends to necessitate a “primary” type of relationship as a prerequisite to sexual intercourse. These 
tentative findings have theoretical significance and methodological implications for research on illicit 


sexual relations. 


Early research in illegitimacy was domi- 
nated by the circular, “evil-causes-evil fal- 
lacy,”? as evidenced when theories concern- 
ing the causal significance of such “bad” 
factors as poverty, broken homes, and emo- 
tional illness were reinforced by studying 
unwed mothers from institutions and clinics 
where these “bad” factors were the criteria 
for admittance. More recent research on 
illegitimacy, which reflects the current dis- 
position to include members of the middle 
classes when defining and measuring asocial 
behavior,* has been based on predominantly 
unwed mothers of middle socioeconomic sta- 
tus who were attended by physicians in pri- 
vate practice. However selective the sample 

1 Part of a larger study made possible by grants 
from the Rosenberg Foundation of San Francisco 
and the University of California Institute of Social 
Sciences. The writer is deeply indebted to Regina 
Mendel, Colonel Ruth Pagan, Major Helen Smeet- 
in, Lillian C. Wheeler, and nearly 500 physicians 
in Alameda County, California, for their generous 


co-operation and invaluable assistance in data col- 
lection. 

2 Cf. K. Davis, “Tllegitimacy and the Social Struc- 
ture,” American Journal of Sociology, XLV (Sep- 
tember, 1939), 215-33. 

* Cf. C. E. Vincent, “The Unwed Mother and 
Sampling Bias,” American Sociological Review, 
XIX (October, 1954), 562-67, 

tOn this trend see F. Ivan Nye, Family Rela- 
tionships and Delinquent Behavior (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1958), chap. iii. 

5 Cf. G. C. Shauffler, “Maternity Minus Mar- 
riage,” GP, XI (February, 1955), 74—77, and Vin- 
cent, op. cit. 


may have been on which any one study was 
based, sufficient data are now available on 
unwed mothers from a wide variety of 
sources to point to the limited utility of 
earlier theory. 

The present paper is an exploratory at- 
tempt to contribute to a more general theory 
of illegitimacy by examining data on socio- 
economic differences in ego involvement in 
sexual relations and on occupational propin- 
quity of unwed mothers and their respective 
sexual mates. The major assumption is that 
a modest contribution can be made to ille- 
gitimacy theory by recognizing that the same 
social and sexual mores which structure 
“good” or socially approved sexual relations 
can also structure “bad” or illicit sexual 
relations. 


A total of 1,062 unwed mothers from four 
sources® were asked; “What was the rela- 
tionship between you and the father of your 
baby?” The 850 reported in this paper in- 
clude all those who indicated one of the first 


°Of these, 427 were from physicians’ private 
practice, 372 from a county hospital, 189 from a 
Salvation Army maternity home, and 74 from a 
Florence Crittenton home. Combining the mothers 
from four sources which had different sampling ra- 
tios and different socioeconomic characteristics 
did not affect the analysis in this paper, since the 
relations examined were independent of the propor- 
tion of mothers within any given socioeconomic, 
racial, or age group. Combining such sources does, 
however, preclude using the data as indicative of 
distribution by social status, age, or race. 
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three structured answers in the accompany- 
ing tabulation. 


No. Cont 

(1) “A love relationship of 
some duration”......... 344 32.4 

(2) “A close friendship rela- 
tionship”.............6. 248 23.4 
(3) “A casual relationship”.. 258 24.3 

850 

(4) “Don’t know” or “No 
answer”’*............... 182 17.1 
(5) “Rape, force, or incest”. . 30 2.8 
1,062 100.0 


* This includes 41 who were other than Negro or white but 
too few for separate treatment. 


It was assumed that a reported “love re- 
lationship” reflected the most, and that a 
reported “casual relationship” the least, ego 
involvement of the respondents. It was hy- 
pothesized that, on a group basis, (a) moth- 
ers of middle and upper-middle socioeco- 
nomic status and white would report a “love 
relationship”; (b) those of low socioeco- 
nomic status and white would report a 
“casual relationship”; and (c) Negro moth- 
ers would report a “casual relationship,” 
regardless of socioeconomic status. 

The assumption and working hypotheses 
were derived from the following rather gen- 
eral notions, found in case histories and in 
the textbooks, concerning socioeconomic dif- 
ferences-in female orientation to sexual re- 
lations. In very general terms, those of mid- 
dle and upper-middle socioeconomic status 
are believed more likely to personalize sex, 
to require considerable courting and prelimi- 
nary love-making, and to need a more total 
acceptance, if not love, from the male. In 
equally general terms, women of low socio- 
economic status are thought more likely to 
perceive “sex as sex,” to participate in a fair- 
ly direct manner with minimum preliminary 
sex play, and to acknowledge that the sexual 
union contains its own enjoyment and justi- 
fication. Negro females are generally be- 
lieved to have attitudes concerning sexual 
relations that are more similar to those of 
white females of low than of middle socio- 
economic status. 
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In accepting the data at face value, as 
reported anonymously by the mothers, it 
was recognized that more of high than of 
low socioeconomic status might be inclined 
to report their relationship as of love when 
it was not. But this inclination in itself was 
interpreted as evidence of the former’s great- 
er ego involvement in sexual relations, inas- 
much as it reflects a greater awareness if not 
internalization of the mores. 


FINDINGS 


Preliminary examination of the data by 
marital status and age subgroups within each 
racial group showed a similar direction but 
different degree of increased ego involve- 
ment for the Negroes and whites, in passing 
from the “single” to the “married” (Table 
1) and from the younger to the older (Table 
2). That is, the Negroes tended to change 
from “casual” to friendship,” whereas the 
whites tended to change from “friendship” 
to “love.” 

However, when the education of the re- 
spondents’ parents and the occupations of 
their fathers were held constant, the differ- 
ences shown in Tables 1 and 2 among the 
subgroups by marital status and age within 
each racial group were found to be primarily 
a function of differences in socioeconomic 
status. (The whites who were enrolled in 
high school at the time of their pregnancy 
are an exception and are discussed later.) 
The mothers who were married or older were 
of higher socioeconomic status than were the 
single and younger. Consequently, the sub- 
groups within each racial group were com- 
bined. The marital status of their partners 
was inadvertently not inquired into. 

Socioeconomic status and degree of ego 
involvement.—Tables 3 and 4 provide the 
clearest evidence that, on a group basis, un- 
wed mothers’ degree of ego involvement in 
sexual relations is closely associated with 
their socioeconomic status and that socio- 
economic differences are greater than Negro- 
white differences in ego involvement. These 
data were thus interpreted as supporting 
working hypotheses (a) and (b) but not (c). 

These data also show the same “ceiling 


TABLE 1 
RELATIONSHIP WITH SEXUAL MATES, BY RACE AND MARITAL STATUS 


(Per Cent) 
MARITAL STATUS AND RACE oF MOTHERS 
White Negro 
Div. and Div. and 

REPORTED Single* Sep.t Marriedt Single* Sep.f Marriedt 
RELATIONSHIP (N = 387) (N =108) {N =41) (N =228) (N =61) (N =25) 

Love........... 52 59 85 14 12 12 

Friendship. ..... 35 29 10 19 34 60 

Casual......... 13 12 5 67 54 38 

(x?=17.2, di=4; P<.01) (x2=24.1, df=4; P< .001) 


* Single, never married. 
t Divorced or separated from husband for more than nine months. 
$ Married but not to the alleged sexual mate. 


TABLE 2 
RELATIONSHIP WITH SEXUAL MATES, BY RACE AND AGE 
(Per Cent) 
AGE or Morners* 
Re- 
PORTED White Negro 
RELA- 17 and 30 and 17 and 30 and 
TION- Under 18-21 22-25 26-29 Over Under 18-21 22-25 26-29 Over 
suir (N=68) (N =153) (N=112) (N=58) (N =87) (N =105) (WV =86) (N =54) (N =29) (N =217) 
Love... 25 52 68 64 70 4 16 24 t 22 
Friend- 
ship.. 43 38 26 33 30 10 21 35 4t 67 
Casual. 32 10 6 3 sy 86 63 41 45 iL 
(x? = 61.9, df=8; P<.001) 62=62.5, df=8; P<.001) 


* Fifty-eight white and 13 Negro mothers did not provide age data. 


TABLE 3 


RELATIONSHIP WITH SEXUAL MATES, BY SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 
GROUPINGS OF THE UNWED MOTHERS 


(Per Cent) 
SOCIOECONOMIC Status GROUPINGS OF MOTHERS* 
White Negro 
REPORTED Group It Group II} Group IIT§ Group It Group II} Group ITT§ 
RELATIONSHIP (N =51) (N =85) (N =42) (N =14) (N = 28) (N = 49) 
Love.........05 90 35 7 79 11 2 
Friendship. ..... 10 55 14 21 50 8 
Casual......... 9 79 ; 39 92 


* The N is considerably below the original 850, owing to exclusion of 182 students and to incomplete data from 399 unwed mothers 
on at least one of the six variables used to construct the three groups. 

t Group I: The mother and her parente had attended or completed college; her father was employed in a profession or semi- 
profession; and, if she was employed, it was in a profession or semiprofession with a monthly salary of at least $350, 

$ Group IF: The mother and her parents had completed high school; her father was employed as a skilled or white-collar worker; 
and, if she was employed, it was as a secretary, stenographer, or clerk, with a monthly salary of at least $200. 

§ Group LFI: The mother and her parents had less than nine years of schooling; her father was employed in a semi- or unskilled 
îob; and she was either employed in a semi- or unskilled job with a montbly salary of less than $150 or received some form of county 
and state aid. 
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effect” for the Negroes that was evident in 
Tables 1 and 2—in any given socioeconomic 
grouping a lower proportion of Negroes than 
of whites reported a love relationship, and a 
higher proportion of Negroes than of whites 
reported a casual relationship. 

Ego involvement in sexual relations and 
“primary” relationships.—Three additional 
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when the potential partner’s socioeconomic 
status is higher than that of the woman’s. 

The data in Table 5 are presented in some 
detail in order to show three patterns most 
consistently evident among the mothers em- 
ployed in professional positions but least 
evident among those in semi- and unskilled 
jobs:? (1) Those reporting a love relation- 


TABLE 4 


RELATIONSHIP WITH SEXUAL MATES, BY RACE, EDUCATION, OCCUPATION, 
AND INCOME OF THE MOTHERS 
(Per Cent) 


EDUCATION OF THE MOTHER 


Attended or High- Less than Attended or High- Less than 
Completed School 12 Completed School 12 
REPORTED College Graduate Years College Graduate Years 
RELATIONSHIP. (N=146) (N =143) (N =194) (N =22) (N = 34) (N= 142) 
White Negro 
Love....... 81 56 42 50 47 6 
Friendship. . 14 38 40 36 35 26 
Casual...... 5 6 18 14 18 68 
(x2=59.2, di=4; P<.001) (x2=60.2, di=4; P<.001) 
OCCUPATION OF THE MOTHER 
Professional, Clerical: Skilled, Professional, Clerical: Skilled, 
Secretarial, Sales Semi- Secretarial, Sales Semi-, 
and and and and and and 
Stenographic Office Unskilled Stenographic Office Unskilled 
(N = 108) (N= 133) (N =98) (N =20) (N =37) (N=79) 
White Negro 
Love....... 80 14 9 45 8 4 
Friendship. . 13 62 42 45 65 25 
Casual...... 7 24 49 10 27 71 
(x2=178.3, df=4; P<.001) (x2=46.9, df=4; P<.001) 
MONTALY INCOME oF THE MoTRER 
$250 or $249- $149 or Less, $250 or $249- $149 or Less, 
More $150 or County Aid More $150 or County Aid 
(N=91) (N=67) (N=97) (N = 26) (N = 36) (N = 143) 
White Negro qe 
Love......- 77 39 19 58 25 5 
Friendship 19 46 33 35 53 20 
Casual..... 4 15 48 7 22 75 


(x?= 87.1, df=4; P< .001) 


working hypotheses were formulated: (a) a 
primary type of relationship is a prerequisite 
to illicit sexual relations for those with a high 
degree of ego involvement in sexual rela- 
tions; (b) the development of such a rela- 
tionship is facilitated by work associations 
that structure socially acceptable opportu- 
nities for familiarity and privacy; and (c) 
the probability of an illicit union resulting 
from a primary type of relationship increases 


(x2=81.9, df=4; P<.001) 


ship had partners whose occupations were 
closely related to but higher than theirs. (2) 
Those reporting friendship had partners 
whose occupations were less closely related 
but more equal to theirs. (3) Those report- 
ing a casual relationship had partners whose 


7 The initial research design precluded ascertain- 
ing either the accuracy of the mother’s report of 
who her partner was or whether he worked in the 
same office or building. 


TABLE 5 


OCCUPATIONS OF 316* MOTHERS AND THEIR PARTNERS, BY TYPE OF RELATIONSHIP 


Occupation of Mother 


Professional and technical (39): 
Nurse (12)...............00- 


Reporter.............0020 008 
Airline stewardess............ 
Interior decorator............ 


Store manager........-...... 
Clothing buyer.............. 


Secretarial and stenographic (48): 
Executive or legal secretary... 


Office secretary or stenographer 
(27) 


Bookkeeper (3)............05 


Clerical and kindred (121): 
Office clerk, file clerk, typist (72) 


Sales clerk (39)...........00. 


Medical receptionist (5)..... A 
Cashier (5).......0..00.00005 
Skilled: craftsman and machine 


operator (55): 
Telephone operator (17)...... 


Business-machine operator (16) 


= 
OQ 
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17 


34 


21 
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Type of 
Relationship 


Love 


Friendship 
Love 
Friendship 
Love 
Love 
Love 
Love 
Love 

Love 
Love 
Love 
Love 

Love 
Friendship 
Casual 


Love 
Love 


Friendship 
Casual 
Love 
Friendship 


Love 


Friendship 


Casual 


Love 
Friendship 


Casual 


Love 
Friendship 
Love 
Friendship 


Love 
Friendship 


Casual 
Love 


Friendship 
Casual 


Occupation of Partner 


Physician (5), salesman (2), serviceman 
(2), professor 

Serviceman, businessman 

Teacher (9), serviceman 

Teacher 

Store manager, lawyer 

Reporter (2) 

Chemist, writer 

Pilot, contractor 

Store manager 

Pianist 

Store manager 

College graduate student 

Musician 

Public relations man 

College graduate student 

College student 


Lawyer (5), executive (5), office manager 
(4), business owner (3), salesman 


Salesman (5), serviceman (3), chemist 
(2), dentist, chiropractor, minister, 
businessman 

Salesman (4), serviceman (4), lawyer, 
college student 

Office clerk, painter, bus-driver 

Accountant, business owner 

Salesman 


Office clerk (4), accountant (2), college 
student (3), store manager (2), en- 
gineer (2), salesman (2), writer, 
draftsman 

Serviceman (9), college student (8), high- 
school student (6), salesman (5), office 
clerk (3), accountant, bank clerk, 
engineer 

Serviceman (5), bus-driver (3), carpen- 
ter (3), bartender (3), mechanic (3), 
laborer (2), fireman, farmer 

Buyer (2), office manager, salesman 

Salesman (8), college student (5), high- 
school student (4), serviceman (4), 
policeman, professional golf instructor 

Salesman (3), serviceman (3), high- 
school student (2), laborer (2), bus- 
driver, roofer 

Dentist (2), intern, lab. technician . 

Office worker 

Café owner, college student, teacher 

Butcher, professional sport player 


Lineman (3), serviceman 

Serviceman (3), lineman (2), mechanic, 
businessman 

Laborer (3), salesman, brakeman, welder 

Office worker (2), salesman (2), college 
student 

Serviceman (3), salesman (2), delivery 
man, businessman 

Serviceman (2), taxi-driver, dance in- 
structor 


* Includes all those from the 850 who provided the data needed for this table, except 182 students and 21§housewives. 
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TABLE 5—Continued 
No. Type of 
Occupation of Mother Relationship Occupation of Partner 
Skilled: craftsman and machine 
operator (55)—Continued: 
Factory worker (19).......... Love Contractor, carpenter, high-school stu- 
ent 
4 Friendship Factory worker (2), salesman, business- 
man 
12 Casual Factory worker (8), office clerk (2), 
laborer, student 
Beauty operator (3).......... 3 Friendship Barber, hair stylist, butcher 
Semi- and unskilled, service (53): 
Domestic (20)............006 5 Friendship Serviceman (3), musician, laborer 
15 Casual Serviceman (3), laborer (3), salesman 
(2), gardener (2), longshoreman, bar- 
tender, employer, employer’s son, 
è cook 
Waitress (18).............05- 2 Love - Café owner, businessman 
4 Friendship Serviceman (2), night watchman, waiter 
12 Casual Serviceman (5), waiter, bartender, 
musician, writer, salesman, bus- 
; driver, night watchman 
Factory worker (12).......... 3 Friendship Factory worker (2), waiter 
9 Casual Factory worker (6), guard, serviceman, 
painter 
Bus-driver (2)...........000- 2 Friendship Bus-driver (2) 
Theater usherette 1 Love Theater manager 


occupations were lower and not directly re- 
lated to theirs. 

Relevance of occupational data to illegiti- 
macy.—The occupational associations be- 
tween the women and their partners illus- 
trate the inadequacy of the evil-causes-evil 
theory, being the by-products of social prac- 
tices and personnel ideology that are de- 
signed as means to “good” goals. The loss of 
motivation for and the diminution of crea- 
tive rewards from work tend, in C. Wright 
Mills’s terms, to lead individuals to “sell 
little pieces of themselves in order to try to 
buy them back each night and week-end 
with the coin of ‘fun,’ .. love... [and] 

‘vicarious intimacy.’ Dissatisfaction with 
work is countered by the emphasis in per- 
sonnel ideology on ways and means to make 
work fun and working conditions enjoyable, 
and the sentiment of being “one big happy 
family” in shop and office is viewed as pro- 
moting high productivity. For these reasons 


3 White Collar (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1951). See also William H. Whyte, Jr., “The 
Wives of Management,” Fortune, XLIV (October, 
1951), 86-88, and “The Corporation and the Wife,” 
ibid., November, 1951, pp. 109-11. 


companions in the “fun, love, and vicarious 
intimacy” are frequently selected from shop, 
office, or factory. 

This is not to say that such attitudes at 
work are causes of illegitimacy. Rather they 
are but facets of a very complex configura- 
tion of social practices and values affecting 
opportunities for intimacy, and they (within 
Sutherland’s concept of “differential associ- 
ation”) have the effect of encouraging per- 
missive sexual attitudes: such is the cur- 
rent philosophy of “fun morality,”? which 
justifies enjoying one’s self and having fun 
elsewhere when home life is unhappy and 
work unrewarding; the themes in novels, 
plays, and movies that “sex is fun” and the 
minimizing of the stigma by replacing the 

? This philosophy of “fun morality” involves such 
notions as: “what is enjoyable is good,” “students 
learn faster when learning is made fun,” “what one 
wants, one needs,” and “to have fun is evidence of 
psychological health.” For a penetrating analysis 
of this philosophy in child-rearing see Martha 
Wolfenstein, “Fun Morality: An Analysis of Re- 
cent Child-training Literature,” Childhood and 
Contemporary Cultures, ed. M. Mead and M. 


Wolfenstein (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1955), pp. 168-78. 


EGO INVOLVEMENT IN SEXUAL RELATIONS 


scarlet letter “A” of former years with the 
more current, therapy-oriented rationale ex- 
pressed in Tea and Sympathy; the wide- 
spread exploiting of sex in selling and adver- 
tising; and, finally, the acceptance of “escort 
service bureaus” as a means of attracting 
business conventions. 

Such practices are particularly relevant 
to an understanding of illegitimacy among 
females of middle and upper-middle socio- 
economic status whose high degree of ego 
involvement assumes sex as a means of self- 
enhancement. Self-enhancement, whether as 
ego gratification, status recognition, mar- 
riage, or material gain, is in evidence when 
the women have sexual relations with males 
of higher rather than of lower socioeconomic 
status than their own and when they require 
a primary type of relationship as a prelim- 
inary—thereby assuring themselves that 
they, and not just sex, are of value. This 
view of sex as a means is given support by 
the exploitation of it to achieve higher pro- 
ductivity, increased sales, and more con- 
ventions. 


Although the research design precluded 
ascertaining the validity of the unwed moth- 
ers’ accounts, the data presented have theo- 
retical significance and methodological im- 
plications for published as well as for future 
studies in several areas of research in illicit 
sexual behavior. 

Illegitimacy among middle-class females. 
—The data of this study have particular 
relevance to research on college-educated 
unwed mothers employed in white-collar or 
professional jobs and between twenty and 
twenty-nine years of age, the socioeconomic 
group about whom we know the least from 
previous studies. The lack of information on 
this particular age group is serious, consider- 
ing the estimated national increase of over 
100 per cent in their illegitimacy rate be- 
tween 1938 and 1947 (as compared with 48 
per cent among fifteen- to nineteen-year- 
olds) ,1° but it is a consequence of the fact 
that many of them do not represent a social 
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problem in the usual sense; that is, they do 
not threaten the sex mores or impose a bur- 
den on taxpayers, and they provide childless 
couples with adoptable infants. These wom- 
en are likely to travel incognito from their 
own state to another, where they are at- 
tended by physicians in private practice, to 
live independently during pregnancy, and to 
have their medical expenses paid by couples 
to whom they release their infants for adop- 
tion. : 

A meaningful theory of illegitimacy must 
be applicable to such girls, however, and a 
major implication of the data presented here 
is that the research must include an exami- 
nation of various “good” social practices 
which promote the primary type of relation- 
ships prerequisite to the illicit sexual rela- 
tions of middle-class females who have a 
high degree of ego involvement in sexual 
relations. 

Illegitimacy among white high-school stu- 
dents—The sixty white mothers who were 
in high school at the time they became preg- 
nant provided an exception to the general 
finding of an association between socioeco- 
nomic status and degree of ego involvement. 
They reported a “friendship relationship” 
with their partners, regardless of their socio- 
economic status (as measured by their par- 
ents’ education and fathers’ occupations). 
This exception to the central finding has two 
possible implications for future research. (a) 
If interpreted as‘ indicating that the high- 
school mothers of middle and higher socio- 
economic status were not yet fully imbued 
with the “ego-involvement-in-sex” ethos, 
then the age at which they learn it must be 
examined in greater detail than was possible 
here. (Evidence that the exception provided 

*Sam Shapiro, “Illegitimate Births 1938—47,” 


Vital Statistics—Special Reports, XXXIII, No. 5 
(February 15, 1950), 75. 

* The Negroes attending high school when they 
became pregnant were too few to ascertain any 
similar trend for them. The data on the 54 white 
mothers who were attending college, and who were 
only a few years older than the high-school group, 
were consistent with the central finding in the 
present study. 
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by the white high-school group is not ex- 
clusively a function of age was indicated by 
the association between degree of ego in- 
volvement in sexual relations and socioeco- 
nomic status of those of high-school age who 
were not enrolled in high school at the time 
they became pregnant.) (b) If this excep- 
tion is interpreted as indicating a distinct 
sexual ideology among high-school students, 
then their sexual behavior and friendship 
mores may need to be examined. 

Negro illegitimacy ——The degree to which 
the study shows socioeconomic differences to 
be greater than and to cut across Negro- 
white differences in ego involvement in sex- 
ual relations points to the need to consider 
the historical and geographic limitations of 
the “subculture ethos” as an explanation of 
Negro illegitimacy (ie., “an accepted way 
of life”) .1* The “ceiling effect” shown by the 
data on the Negroes in the first four tables 
is perhaps indicative of the degree to which 
the present sample (many came to Califor- 
nia from the South during World War II) 
is still influenced by the Negro sex mores of 
the Plantation South, while at the same time 
responding to the sex mores of the whites of 
comparable socioeconomic status. We would 
expect replication to show considerable re- 
gional as well as historical differences from 
the present data. 

Premarital pregnancy and divorces.—The 
data presented here on socioeconomic differ- 
ences in ego involvement support Arnold 
Green’s observations that a “cult of per- 
sonality” (which we have termed “ego in- 
volvement”) accompanies the sexual rela- 
tions of those of middle, but not of low, 
socioeconomic status and that the absence 
of this cult may account for the low inci- 
dence of divorce he found among couples 
of low socioeconomic status whose marriage 
followed pregnancy.?* 

On this basis, we would expect a much 
higher association between premarital preg- 

” For bibliography of these studies see Vincent, 
op. cit. 

#8 Arnold Green, “The ‘Cult of Personality’ and 


Sexual Relations,” Psychiatry, IV (August, 1941), 
344-48. 
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nancy and divorce for females of middle 
than for those of low socioeconomic status. 
Christensen has shown a relation between 
premarital pregnancy and divorce in his 
“record-linkage” studies.1* A re-examination 
of his raw data, by socioeconomic status of 
the females, might provide evidence for con- 
firming or refuting the above expectation. 
However, another implication is that women 
of middle and high socioeconomic status are 
probably under represented in, if not largely 
excluded from, such record-linkage studies. 
Christensen has noted that his studies ex- 
clude the cases of premarital pregnancy that 
did not culminate in marriage, and the pres- 
ent study indicates that mothers of high 
socioeconomic status and a high degree of 
ego involvement in sexual relations are the 
most likely to travel away from their homes 
in order to have their babies delivered in 
secret and released for adoption. Thus the 
record-linkage studies on premarital preg- 
nancy and divorce may be more relevant to 
the question of whether illicit pregnancy 
should be resolved by marriage or by unwed 
motherhood than to the question of the im- 
pact of a premarital pregnancy on marital 
stability. 

Premarital sexual relations and happy 
marriage.—Findings in this area are incon- 
clusive and contradictory.t® More conclusive 
results might be obtained if the raw data 
from previously published research were 
analyzed by socioeconomic status of the re- 
spondents. Following the implication of the 
present study, one would then expect to find 
that the effects of premarital sexual relations 
on happiness in marriage will vary with the 
socioeconomic status (and concomitant de- 
gree of ego involvement in sexual relations) 
of the spouses. 


* Harold T. Christensen, “Studies in Child Spac- 
ing. ITT. Premarital Pregnancy as a Factor in Di- 
vorce,” American Sociological Review, XVIII (De- 
cember, 1953), 641-44, 


1 To be reported in a separate paper. 


**¥or bibliography and summary of findings see 
Clifford Kirkpatrick, The Family: As Process and 
Institution (New York: Ronald Press Co., 1955), 
Appendix, pp. 603 ff. 
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Premarital sexual relations and marital 
sexual adjustment.—The research findings 
in this area are also inconclusive.t? Again, it 
would be profitable to re-examine raw data 
from previous as well as future studies for 
possible socioeconomic differences in the ef- 
fects of the wife’s premarital sexual relations 
and orgasms. 

* Ibid., pp. 609-10; cf. also Robert L. Hamblin 
and Robert O. Blood, “Premarital Experience and 
the Wife’s Sexual Adjustment,” Social Problems, 
IV (October, 1956), 122~30; Eugene J. Kanin and 
David H. Howard, “Postmarital Consequences of 
Premarital Sex Adjustments,” American Sociologi- 


cal Review, XXVIII (October, 1958),.556-62; Al- 


fred C. Kinsey et al., Sexual Behavior in the Hu- 
man Female (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 
1953), p. 406. 
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Hypergamous premarital sexual relations. 
—A few studies have shown that females are 
more likely to have premarital sexual inter- 
course with males of higher, than with males 
of lower, socioeconomic status than theirs.1® 
An implication of the present study is that 
this reflects the ego involvement in sexual 
relations of the predominantly college-edu- 
cated, middle-class females in the samples 
studied. 


STATE UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 


18 Kanin and Howard, op. cit.; cf. Winston W. 
Ehrmann, “Influence of Comparative Social Class 
of Companion upon Premarital Heterosexual Be- 
havior,” Marriage and Family Living, XVII (Feb- 
ruary, 1955), 48-53. 


RESEARCH NOTES 


[The Journal has not had a section reserved for notes on research done, practical hints of tech- 
nique, or about research which ought to be done. The following notes on problems on which 
research might be done were sent us. We publish them, Whether we make a regular practice of 
publishing such notes will depend upon the number and nature of those received—TuE Eprror. ] 


OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY AND URBAN SOCIAL LIFE 


The problem of integration in a stratum 
of destination provides the central focus of 
contemporary theory on the individual con- 
sequences of social mobility. A recurrent 
theme in Blau’s theoretical exploration of 
mobility and interpersonal relations,! for 
example, is marginality—the relative lack 
of intimate social contacts in either stratum 
of origin or stratum of destination. The same 
theme appears in Janowitz’ analysis,? but 


with particular emphasis on primary rela- 


tionships. The assumption of special prob- 
lems in primary relationships characterizes 
many empirical studies of mobility.? 
Primary relationships include various in- 
formal social contacts as well as familial 
ties. Non-familial primary relationships 
should be especially sensitive to the effects 
of occupational mobility in the urban com- 
munity. Relationships with friends and 
neighbors and voluntary off-the-job contacts 
with work associates may be contrasted with 


* Peter Blau, “Occupational Mobility and Inter- 
personal Relations,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XXI (1956), 290-95. 


* Morris Janowitz, “Some Consequences of So- 
cial Mobility in the United States,” Transactions 
of the Third World Congress of Sociology, III 
(1956), 191-201. 


2 For example, see Evelyn Ellis, “Upward Social 
Mobility among Unmarried Career Women,” 
American Sociological Review, XVII (1952), 558~ 
63; Joseph Kahl, “Educational and Occupational 
Aspirations of ‘Common-Man’ Boys,” Harvard 
Educational Review, XXIII (1953), 186-203 ; Wil- 
liam F. Whyte, Street Corner Society (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1943); W. Lloyd 
Warner and James Abegglen, Big Business Leaders 
in America (New York: Harper & Bros., 1955), pp. 
80-82; August Hollingshead and Fredrick Redlich, 
Social Class and Mental Illness (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1958), p. 79. 


secondary relationships in various urban 
structures, in which achievement is decisive. 
On the other hand, the basis for non-familial 
primary relationships is by no means en- 
tirely ascriptive. Neighbors and work asso- 
ciates are determined, to some extent, by 
the occupation of the family head. Other 
friends are often people who were once 
neighbors or former work mates. Non-famil- 
ial primary relationships, then, originally 
depend on the occupational achievement of 
the head of the family but thereafter are 
perpetuated informally. 

This paper explores the consequences of 
occupational mobility on non-familial pri- 
mary relationships through a secondary 
analysis of survey data. The general hypoth- 
esis to be tested is that mobile persons ex- 
hibit less extensive non-familial primary re- 
lationships than non-mobile persons in the 
same occupational stratum. Unfortunately, 
no very satisfactory system for describing 
informal primary relationships on a mass 
scale has been devised. Survey method, how- 
ever, affords the possibility of relating the 
broad outlines of their extent to occupa- 
tional mobility, providing an empirical basis 
for more intensive studies. 

The data reported below summarize a 
secondary analysis of interviews.* Yearly 
samples of the census-tracted area in 
Wayne, Oakland, and Macomb counties, 

* Conducted by the Detroit Area study, a joint 
project of the Department of Sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the Survey Research Cen- 
ter, in 1952 and 1955. The methods and results of 
this analysis are presented in greater detail in the 
writer’s doctoral dissertation, “Consequences of 
Occupational Mobility in a Metropolitan Com- 
munity” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1958). 
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Michigan, vary individually from the basic 
design: a three-stage, clustered, area sample. 
Inclusion of certain questions in different 
studies affords the possibility of secondary 
analysis of an inflated sample. Rigid statis- 
tical evaluation, however, is difficult when 
studies are designed for different purposes. 

The unit of observation in this study was 
the nuclear family. Intergenerational mobil- 
ity was defined by the occupation—classified 
as manual or non-manual—of the head of 
the family and his father. The sample was 
limited to white male heads in Detroit whose 
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significant in a sample of this size at the 
5 per cent level. The differences tended to 
disappear with age, as upwardly mobile 
families took on the characteristics of their 
stratum of destination. Downward mobility 
produced no significant differences. 

This finding admits of two important 
types of interpretation. First, it may be 
argued that the young mobile person cannot 
allow himself to develop personal contacts 
that are too close. Similarly, occupational 
achievement does not necessarily insure in- 
formal social acceptance among non-mobile 


TABLE 1 
OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY AND NON-FAMILIAL PRIMARY RELATIONSHIPS 
BY AGE AND OCCUPATIONAL STRATUM 


(Per Cent Visiting Friends, Neighbors, or Work 
Associates Once a Month or Oftener) 


Work 
* FRIENDS NEIGHBORS ASSOCIATES 
OCCUPATION MoBILITY Per Cent N Per Cent . N Per Cent N 
. A. Family Head under Forty 

Non-mobile 85.9 64 67.2 64 50.0 64 

Non-manual........ { Mobile 76.1 92 57.8 90 29.4" 92 
Non-mobile 71.2 146 62.4 149 36.0 147 

Manual............ { Mobile 58.1 43 65.1 43 39.5 43 

B. Family Head Forty or Older š 

Non-mobile 69.5 59 61.4 57 37.3 59 

Non manual sits { Mobile 69.8 63 46.9 64 35.5 62 
Non-mobile 59.3 145 48.6 144 20.4 142 

Manual............ { Mobile 68.3 41 50.0 40 27.5 40 


* Difference significant at the .05 level. 


fathers were in urban occupations. Descrip- 
tion of non-familial primary relationships 
was based on family patterns of visiting. 
The datum reported is the proportion of 
families who once a month or oftener visit 
friends, neighbors, or work associates. 
These proportions are presented for 
mobile and non-mobile family heads, by age 
and present occupational stratum (Table 1). 
The critical relationship is that among non- 
manual families in which the head of the 
family was under forty years old. Upwardly 
mobile families in this portion of the sample 
were less likely to see friends, neighbors, 
and work associates frequently than were 
the non-mobile in the same stratum. In the 
case of friends and neighbors, the difference 
amounted to about 9 per cent, which was not 


members of a social stratum. In any case, 
if mobility entails discontinuance of rela- 
tionships in a stratum of origin and devel- 
opment of new social ties in a stratum of 
destination, then there should be a period of 
relative isolation in the life of the mobile 
person. Second, insofar as informal social 
participation in the urban community varies 
with social class, mobile persons should be 
expected to adopt gradually new patterns 
of informal visiting. The upwardly mobile 
person must learn, for example, the value of 
informal social contacts with work asso- 
ciates. Thus the present results confound 
the issue of social motion versus stability 
with that of adult socialization in a stratum 
of destination. i 

In either case, the finding outlines the re- 
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lationship between mobility and the extent 
of non-familial primary relationships. First, 
intergenerational occupational mobility 
showed a small, but consistent, relationship 
to frequency of visiting. Second, lower pro- 
portions of frequent visiting were specifi- 
cally among younger men upwardly mobile 
into non-manual occupations. Third, what- 


SEX RATIO AND 


In a paper entitled “Birth Control and 
the Sex Ratio at Birth,” Winston! states 
that the desire for male offspring, together 
with birth control, will tend to increase the 
sex ratio at birth, i.e., the ratio of males to 
females born in the population. When re- 
duced to essentials, his statement amounts 
to the following: If families continued pro- 
ducing offspring when a girl is born but used 
birth control to stop production once a boy 
is born, the ultimate result would be that 
the number of males born would be greater 
than expected under uncontrolled condi- 
tions. He shows satisfactorily that a prefer- 
ence for boys exists in upper-class American 
families, by presenting data where the sex 
ratio for the last-born child in completed 
families is significantly higher than the gen- 
eral sex ratio in the same group of families. 
His conclusion that this preference tends to 
increase the general sex ratio in these fam- 
ilies is, however, fallacious. 

Let us assume, as a mere thought experi- 
ment, that the existing general sex ratio re- 
sults from a mixture of families, some of 
which tend to produce predominantly males 
and the others predominantly females. If 
families stopped further offspring as soon as 
a male was born, those families with a tend- 
ency for male births would achieve their aim 
after a small number of trials, while the 
others would have to make many attempts 
before ending up with a boy. The final result 


15, Winston, “Birth Control and the Sex Ratio 
at Birth,” American Journal of Sociology, XXX- 
VIII (1932), 225-31. 
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ever produced the difference seems to have 
become inoperative after the age of forty. 
Either through adult socialization or social 
acceptance or both, the difference between 
the participation of mobile and non-mobile 
families disappears with increasing age. 


RicHarp F. CURTIS 
Yale University 


BIRTH CONTROL 


would be that the families with a tendency 
for male births would, on the average, have 
fewer children than those with a tendency 
for female births. Birth control would then 
tend to decrease rather than increase the sex 
ratio. If, on the other hand, the probability 
p for a male birth were the same for all 
families, it will be seen that birth control 
would -have no influence on the general sex 
ratio. 

To study the problem more closely, con- 
sider the mathematical model where the z 
families forming the population are repre- 
sented by n urns U4, Ue, ... Un. The ith urn 
i = 1,2,...,) contains a large number of 
black and white balls in the proportions 
fu: qu where pi + qi = 1. The drawing of a 
ball corresponds to the birth of a child, black 
balls and white balls representing boys and 
girls, respectively. From each urn, balls are 
drawn at random until a black ball appears. 
Birth control then sets in, i.e., no more balls 
are drawn from that urn. The expected num- 
ber of white balls drawn from the ith urn is 
then? 


yak 
E(X) =H, (1) 


and the expected total number of white balls 

(girls) is 

E(Xi+ ... + Xa) SE (X) E(X) 
+o F(X) =at, (2) 


2W, Feller, Probability Theory and Its Applica- 
tions (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1952), I, 
217. 
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The expected sex ratio for the above 
model is therefore 





R= ” 
E(Xi+ Xot ... + Xa) (3) 
n 
EJA 
If, in particular, p1 = þa = . . . = Pn = $ 


(say) and qı = q2 =. . . = Qn = q, We 
have R = p/q, which is the same as if no 
birth control was practiced. 


If, on the other hand, p1, p2,..., Pn are 
not all equal, it will be shown that 
R<É, (4) 


where # is now defined as the probability of 
drawing a black ball (boy) when an urn is 
first chosen at random (all urns being equal- 
ly likely), and then a ball is drawn from that 
urn. Since $/g, with g = 1 — p, may be re- 
garded as the sex ratio when no birth control 
is practiced, the above inequality shows 
again that birth control together with a de- 
sire for male offspring would tend to de- 
crease the sex ratio. 


SOCIOLOGY AND 


The attention of sociologists is invited to 
a perplexing problem of infection in hospi- 
tals. Staphylococcus infections, of clinical 
interest for some time, have become a prob- 
lem of public health importance since 1952. 
Numerous and costly measures of control 
of a physical or chemical sort have been 
taken with little result. At the same time, 
knowledge of some aspects of the infec- 
tious process, especially the problem of re- 
sistants, is so primitive that effective meas- 
ures of control can scarcely be expected. In 
August, 1958, the United States Public 
Health Service held a conference to con- 
sider what new or additional research 
should be undertaken, from which issued 
suggestions posing problems that, in vary- 
ing degrees, may interest sociologists. 

In June, 1958, the National Library of 
Medicine published a bibliography on 
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To prove the above inequality, let U,B 
denote the event of drawing a black ball 
from Urn U;. Then 


p=Pr (UB or UB or... or UnB) 
=SPr(U.B) ==Pr(U)Pr(Bl\| Uù 


o 1, 1 (5) 
=2 jbg? io 


which shows that # is the arithmetic mean 





of pı, $2, ..-; Pa. Using equation (3), we 
have, then, 

ie oer fe es ey 1 1 

Rn h n” pi T I. (6) 


Since the arithmetic mean p is always 
greater than the harmonic mean H = n/2 
(1/p;), as long as the values f1, fo,..., Pn 
are positive and not all equal, we have 


Bi ae 1 4 
za op Ty 
so that R < p/q follows. 
H. WEILER 


Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization, Prospect, 
N.S.W., Australia 


STAPHYLOCOCCUS 


staphylococcus infections covering the Eng- 
lish, French, and German literature of 
1952-58.4 More than five hundred reports 
are listed, only ten of which were published 
in 1952. Until 1957 the majority of the 
articles were reports of a case or cases 
caused by antibiotic-sensitive or antibiotic- 
resistant. staphylococci. In that year re- 
ports of staphylococcal infection in the 
hospital (epidemiological studies, or studies 
dealing with occurrence or prevention) re- 
ceived major attention in the literature, 
perhaps as an aftermath of a few epidemics 
in either a nursery, a maternity ward, or a 
surgical ward. A few scattered reports state 
the condition to exist also in the home, the 
school, and the community. 

t Dorothy Bocher, M.D., Staphylococcal Infec- 


tion: A Bibliography (Washington, D.C.: National 
Library of Medicine, PH.S., D/HEW, June, 1958). 
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The staphylococcus is normal to the flora 
of man and is found on the skin, in naso- 
pharyngeal passages, and in the gastro- 
intestinal tract. It appears that staphylo- 
coccus may be transmissible by ventilation 
systems as well as by personal contact. 
Only under certain circumstances, possibly 
host-determined, is it pathogenic. Many 
strains have been identified, most of which 
can produce disease when the host’s de- 
fenses are lowered. Some strains have ac- 
quired resistance to antibiotics; these 
strains are isolated most frequently in out- 
breaks. The organism is characterized by 
a very large gene pool and hence is highly 
variable biochemically; new variants con- 
stantly are emerging. 

Epidemiological investigations conceiv- 
ably could yield clues to the solution of 
some of the riddles of this infection. Such 
investigations search for the characteristics 
of the host and his environment which are 
associated with the occurrence of different 
manifestations of the disease. Here is an 
opportunity for sociologists to collaborate 
with epidemiologists. Pertinent social vari- 
ables could include demographic characteris- 
tics of the affected population; incidence in 
the social space of family, community, or 
hospital, with consideration being given to 
positions, quality of the social relations, 
hygienic practices, and values and attitudes 
of individuals or social categories which are 
affected. Because of the ubiquitous char- 
acter of the organism, it might be highly 
profitable to study differences within social 
groups between individuals who are and are 
not stricken, given common exposure, as 
nearly as this can be determined. 

In collaboration with hospital adminis- 
trators, sociologists might explore differing 
perceptions of the staphylococcal problem 
as between nurses and physicians, surgeons 
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and non-surgeons, and administrators, su- 
pervisors, and others in hospital organiza- , 
tions. These might pertain to the sources-of- 
control ideas, the kind of control measures 
considered and adopted by hospital admin- 
istrators and the more and less likely sources 
and mechanisms of infection. It might be 
revealing to explore the relation to infection 
rates of structures of authority and influ- 
ence or of the correspondence between for- 
mal and informal patterns of communica- 
tion. The effectiveness of a hospital com- 
mittee on infections could be studied in 
relation to the composition of the commit- 
tee. Of particular interest might be the cor- 
respondence between such a member’s posi- 
tions in-the hospital power structure, in 
interaction in the committee, and as prac- 
titioners in the community. 

Another research project would be the 
impact on the hospital of programs of 
staphylococcus control in terms of cost, the 
adoption of new procedures, and the devel- 
opment of permissive ideologies, such as free 
visiting on isolation and maternity wards, 
“rooming-in,” etc. 

It should be noted that these are oppor- 
tunities in the making, and they apply to 
the epidemiology and control of other com- 
municable diseases, as well as to staphylo- 
coccal infection. To exploit these opportuni- 
ties, sociologists will need to associate them- 
selves with medical and hospital people who 
have sufficient interest and insight to col- 
laborate fully and responsibly. 


Heren G. Trssirrs, Executive Secretary 
Nursing Research Study Section 
Division of Research Grants 
National Institutes of Health 


NICHOLAS J. DEMERATH 
Washington University 


ALBERT F, WESSEN 
Washington University 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE CHI-SQUARE CONTINGENCY TEST 


, August 4, 1959 
To the Editor: 


The chi-square contingency test of inde- 
pendence has become one of the most fre- 
quently employed statistical tests in sociol- 
ogy. Recent investigators have become more 
and more interested in specifying alterna- 
tive statistical hypotheses as to direction. 
Unfortunately, the chi-square contingency 
test allows a test of a directional alternative 
hypothesis (one-tail test) only under high- 
ly restricted conditions. The article “Organ- 
izational Goals and the Behavior of Infor- 
mal Leaders” (American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, July, 1959) by Oscar Grusky provides 
an example of asking the chi-square test to 
do something it is not designed to do. 

For a chi-square test with 1 degree of 
freedom, the chi-square value holds the fol- 
lowing relation to x +/ «?=.,where x is nor- 
mally distributed. Thus, if xp > 5, a chi- 
square test with 1 degree of freedom is iden- 
tical to a critical ratio of proportions based 
on a normal approximation to the binomial. 
Under these conditions either a one- or a 
two-tail test is legitimate. This is the basis 
for Grusky’s use of one-tail tests when he 
has 1 degree of freedom. 

With 2 or more degrees of freedom, the 
null hypothesis under test in a contingency 
chi square is not readily interpretable into 
a test of difference in proportions. The null 
hypothesis is: two classification systems or 
attributes are statistically independent 


t=1,...7 
Ho: Piz = P:P ae : Ae 
(where the P’s are probabilities, and 7 and j 
refer to rows and columns in an rxs contin- 
gency table). The chi-square test with 2 or 


more degrees of freedom is not sensitive to 
direction of relationship in contingency ta- 
bles. Thus Grusky’s procedure of halving 
probabilities in the chi-square test with 2 
degrees of freedom, is not legitimate (Table 
1, B, Table 2, D, and Table 3); this means 
that the reported P values for these tables 
overestimate the statistical significance of 
the relationship. 

It may be that much of the confusion 
about use of tails in a chi-square test arises 
from the varied uses of a chi-square distri- 
bution. In effect we are using the chi-square 
distribution differently when we have a 
2 X 2 table and when d.f. = 2; we are using 
the distribution differently again if we, for 
example, test the hypothesis Ho: o? = 03. 
In this latter case, we recognize that the chi- 
square table gives us one-tail values and 
that, if the alternative hypothesis does not 
specify direction, we must look to both ends 
of the chi-square distribution for our rejec- 
tion region. Thus it is true that, even though 
in a contingency table with df.22, our 
rejection region lies in the right tail of the 
chi-square distribution, we cannot draw any 
inferences about direction. Further, since 
we are operating in one tail, it is illegitimate 
to halve the probabilities. 

It is interesting that Grusky makes a 
further interpretive error. In footnote 16 
(p. 62), he interprets a decrease in level of 
significance as indicating a decrease in the 
relationship between attributes. The chi- 
square test tells nothing about extent of re- 
lationship; the significance of a chi-square 
only indicates the existence of a relationship. 

To the extent that one wishes to test hy- 
potheses that are specific as to direction or 
extent of relationship, tools other than chi 
square may be needed. (See, for example, 
Leo Goodman and William Kruskal, “Meas- 
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ures of Association for Cross Classification,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Associ- 
ation, XLIX [December, 1954], 732-64.) 
A blind reliance upon chi square may pro- 
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duce a situation where the questions asked 
of data are not being answered. 


Davin M. SHaw 
Duke University 


REJOINDER 


August 27, 1959 
To the Editor: 


I would like to thank Professor Shaw for 
calling my attention to the error in footnote 
16. Perhaps, however, the mistake in con- 
text might be more appropriately viewed as 
an editorial oversight on my part rather 
than as an interpretive error, in view of the 
fact that (1) at no point in the text of the 
article or for that matter in my entire dis- 
sertation was chi square seen as suggesting 
anything other than the existence of a rela- 
tionship and that (2) in footnote 17, ap- 
pearing directly below the footnote in ques- 
tion and referring to precisely the same 
operation, the correct statement was made, 
namely, that the P level was reduced. 

The fact that the P levels of the three 
tables in question would not be seriously 
affected if the probabilities had not been 
halved (they would become, for Table 1, B, 
Table 2, D, and Table 3, < .01, < .02, and 
< .001, respectively) is of course not im- 
portant to the larger general questions 
which Shaw raises. These questions boil 
down to two, as follows: (1) Under what 
conditions can the investigator who uses the 
chi-square statistic draw inferences about 
directionality? (2) Under what conditions 
can the investigator who uses the chi-square 
statistic halve a probability level? Before 
examining these problems, let us straighten 
out one point that is unclear in Shaw’s let- 
ter. Shaw states that, when d.f. = 2, “the 
chi-square table gives us one-tail values and 
that, if the alternative hypothesis does not 
specify direction, we must look to both ends 
of the chi-square distribution for our re- 
jection region.” The chi-square distribu- 
tion, like the F distribution, is naturally 
single-ended, regardless of whether d.f. = 
lor 2. 


Now let us examine the first question. If 
I understand Shaw correctly, he suggests 
that the chi-square statistic with 1 degree 
of freedom, because it is identical to a criti- 
cal ratio of proportions, is therefore “sen- 
sitive to direction of relationship.” On the 
other hand, chi square with d.f. = 2 is not 
sensitive to direction. I would suggest rather 
that the chi-square statistic itself is never, 
under any conditions, sensitive to direction 
of relationship and that direction can be 
ascertained when using chi square only by 
inspection of the data. Even if one is apply- 
ing chi square to a 2 X 2 contingency table, 
where d.f. = 1, the existence of a significant 
chi square itself can still mean either of two 
things: (1) the data lie in the predicted di- 
rection or (2) the data lie in the direction 
opposite to that predicted. Only by observ- 
ing the data can the investigator determine 
which alternative is legitimate; the chi- 
square test per se can never do this for him, 
as it would appear Shaw suggests. Shaw is 
correct, however, when he apparently sug- 
gests that, when d.f.22, a new problem 
rears its ugly head; for the existence of a 
significant chi square, under these condi- 
tions, can now indicate any one of three 
possible alternatives: (1) the data are dis- 
tributed in the predicted direction; (2) the 
data are distributed in a direction opposite 
to that predicted; (3) directionality cannot 
be clearly assessed. In other words, when 
d.f. = 2, there is a greater likelihood of 
ambiguity appearing when the investigator 
attempts to make his inferences about di- 
rectionality. In any event, whether d.f, = 1 
or more, directionality, in principle, is not 
determined by chi square but only by ob- 
servation of the data. To ask chi square to 
determine directionality even in the 2 X 2 
case is, to quote Professor Shaw, “an ex- 
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ample of asking the chi-square test to do 
something it is not designed to do.” Inspec- 
tion of the frequency distributions in the 
three tables under discussion will quickly 
reveal that they are, in each case, in the di- 
rection expected. 

It is entirely possible that Shaw and I 
may completely agree on this issue and that 
the words “sensitive to direction” are sim- 
ply taken by him to mean only that, in the 
d.f. = 1 case, both alternatives are clear-cut 
directional ones. We may still disagree, if 
I understand his letter correctly, when 
d.f. = 2, for he states that in this instance 
no inferences can be made about direction, 
and hence the probabilities can never be 
halved. I would insist that the investigator 
can and must observe the data if he desires 
to make inferences about direction. Let me 
select an example given by Hoel (Iutroduc- 
tion to Mathematical Statistics [2d ed.; 
New York: John Wiley & Sons], p. 169) 
which involves (1) the application of the 
chi-square statistic with df. = 4 and (2) 
an unambiguous assessment of direction by 
the observer. Hoel notes: 


On the basis of extensive experience with 
trainees, a trainee station determined four 
scores in marksmanship so that equal numbers 
of trainees would be located in the resulting 
five categories of skill, A new group of 200 
trainees is given the marksmanship test with 
the following results: 


Category I It Ti IV v 
Q oe —- 54 44 40 35 27 
E pee 40 40 40 40 40 


If the categories are listed according to increas- 
ing ability, would you be justified in claiming 
that the 200 trainees represent an inferior group 
of trainees with respect to marksmanship? 


Hoel then applies the chi-square statistic 
and notes that, in this case, “one is justified 
in claiming that the new group of trainees 
is not typical of past trainees.” So far so 
good. The existence of a relationship has 
been established. But then the author, os- 
tensibly on the basis of observation, states: 
“Because of the excess of frequencies at 
the lower end of the scale, the new trainees 
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undoubtedly are inferior marksmen.” In- 
spection of the table supports this interpre- 
tation. Would Shaw disallow this type of 
inference? I really do not believe that he 
would. Rather, I would guess he is opposed 
to making such inferences in the ambiguous 
cases. With this I heartily agree. And cer- 
tainly Shaw is correct when he raises the 
point that a statistic which is sensitive to 
direction would be desirable. Marshall’s test 
can help solve the directional problem, but 
its value js limited, as Smith has pointed 
out, in two ways: (1) by the fact that its 
power efficiency is quite low unless the num- 
ber of class intervals is larger than 5 and 
(2) by the requirement of a minimum total 
number in each interval of ten observations 
in the two samples (see Keith Smith, “Dis- 
tribution-Free Statistical Methods and the 
Concept of Power Efficiency” in L. Fest- 
inger and D. Katz [eds.], Research Meth- 
ods in the Behavioral Sciences [New York: 
Dryden Press], pp. 553-54). In any event, 
we can unanimously agree that it is better 
to show more of your data and risk ambigu- 
ity than arbitrarily to collapse categories so 
as to have a 2 X 2 table and thereby osten- 
sibly “solve” the problem of ambiguity of 
direction. 

Now let us turn to the second question, 
which is, of course, related to the first one. 
Shaw suggests that, when one uses chi 
square, one may legitimately halve the 
probabilities (assuming you have specified 
direction in advance) only when d.f. = 1, 
not if d.f. 2 2. I presume that he takes this 
stand because of the possibility of ambigu- 
ity of direction in the latter case. However, 
he seems to ignore the fact that the decision 
to halve the probabilities is not determined 
by the nature of the chi-square statistic at 
all, as Lyle Jones has pointed out (“Tests of 
Hypotheses: One-sided vs. Two-sided Alter- 
natives,” Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 
XLIX, No. 1 [January, 1952]), as follows: 
“While the one-tailed test has been exem- 
plified here as a test of mean difference, 
based upon the ¢ distribution, it is limited 
in application neither to mean difference 
problems, nor to the ¢ statistic. Indeed, 
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wherever an alternative to the null hypoth- 
esis is stated in terms of the direction of 
expected results, the one-tailed test is ap- 
plicable” (p. 46) (italics mine). 

Whether or not one halves the probabil- 
ity, assuming one is testing a hypothesis 
specified in advance, is of course a value 
problem for the investigator and is related 
to his intent to minimize either Type I 
error or Type II error. In any case, as even 
Burke has pointed out in his attack on one- 
tailed tests, “properly described, the con- 
cept of the one-tailed test is clear and free 
from any objection on mathematical 
grounds” (C. J. Burke, “Further Remarks 
on the One-tailed Test,” Psychological 
Bulletin, LI, No. 6 [November, 1954], 588). 
In every case it behooves the researcher to 
state the P level associated with his finding 
so that the reader can evaluate it to his own 
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satisfaction. In general, as R. A. Fisher 
has appropriately noted, our basic concern 
is not in the exact value of P for a given 
hypothesis but whether or not that par- 
ticular hypothesis is open to suspicion (Séa- 
tistical Methods for Research Workers [6th 
ed.; Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1936], p. 
83). gi > 

Finally, I would like to thank Professor 
Shaw for raising issues which are of concern 
to all of us who use the chi-square statistic. 
I am grateful to two of my colleagues in 
the Department of Anthropology and So- 
ciology, John Takeshita and Richard J. 
Hill, for their helpful comments in several 
recent discussions of matters brought up by 
Professor Shaw’s letter. 

Oscar GRUSKY 

University of California . 
Los Angeles 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
IN PROGRESS, 1958, AND MASTER’S DEGREES 
CONFERRED IN 1958 


The following names were submitted to the Journal subsequent to the listing in our July, 


1959, issue: 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN 
PROGRESS, 1958 


New York University 


Harold Alksne, A.B., A.M. New York, 1952, 
1953. “Social Heterogeniety within an Eco- 
nomically Homogeneous Group.” 

Joan M. Chapman, B.A. Miami, 1946, “An Ap- 
parent-Member Study of Juvenile Delin- 
quency.” 

David C. Class, A.B., M.A. New York, 1952, 
1954. “A Mathematical Model for Predicting 
Parent Decision Strategies.” 

Donald S. Dushkind, B.S.S. City College of 
New York, 1945; M.A. Iowa, 1946. “Role 
Perceptions of the Probation Officer by Him- 
self and His Role Partners in Relation to 
Social Mechanisms for Articulation of the 
Role-Set in the Social System of Probation.” 

Gerald Gordon, A.B., A.M. New York, 1954, 
1955. “Sociopsychological Atmosphere and 
Organization Appeal.” 

Paul Hochstim, B.S.S. City College of New 
York, 1951; M.A. New York, 1954. “Alfred 
Vierkrandt: His Contributions and Place in 
the History of Sociological Theory.” 

Benjamin Katz, P.H.G. College of Pharmacy 
of New York City, 1924; B.S., M.A. New 
York, 1931, 1942. “Argentine Sociology: The 


Social Ideas of Domingo Faustino Sarmi- 
ento.” 

David E. Lavin, B.A. Colby, 1953; M.A. New 
York, 1955. “A Study of Mother-Father 
Interaction concerning Child-rearing Deci- 
sions.” 

Charles McKendrick, B.S. Manhattan College 
1934; M.A. Columbia, 1942. “The Treatment 
of Youthful Offenders in New York State.” 

T. K. Obreska, Foreign Credentials. “Polish 
Intelligentsia: A Case Study in Social Class.” 

Edward Rothstein, B.E. Teachers College, Con- 
necticut, 1938; M.Ed. New Hampshire, 1940. 
“An Analysis of Status Images as Percep- 
tion Variables in Delinquent and Non-de- 
linquent Boys.” 

Jacob Sodden, B.A. Brooklyn College, 1941; 
M.A. New York, 1943, “The Impact of Sub- 
urbanization on the Synagogue.” 

Mildred Weil, B.A. Newark, 1945; M.A. New 
York, 1950. “An Analysis of the Acceptance 
of the Universalist-Career and of the Par- 
ticularistic-Traditional Roles by Women with 
an Emphasis on Socioeconomic Status, Edu- 
cational Background, and Occupation.” 


MASTER’S DEGREE CONFERRED 

: IN 1958 

Betty Lou Cornett, A.B. Marshall College, 
1957. “Sociological Factors and Grade 
Achievement.” Okio (Athens). 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Chatham College.—Mabel A. Elliott, profes- 
sor of sociology and chairman of the Depart- 
ment at Chatham College, began a year of 
sabbatical leave this fall to complete work on 
the fourth edition of her textbook, Social Dis- 
organization. Its co-author is Francis Merrill, 
of Dartmouth. Dr. Elliott was also recently 
honored by election to the-panel of distin- 
guished speakers of Phi Beta Kappa Associates. 


University of Chicago.—Philip M. Hauser 
is to be in charge of a project contracted for 
by the University of Chicago and the Univer- 
sity of Rangoon, under terms of which the 
latter institution is to be provided with the 
services of a statistician and an agricultural 
economist. Training is also to be offered on 
the Chicago campus and elsewhere for six fac- 
ulty members or advanced graduate students 
from Rangoon. Joint research will be under- 
taken in Rangoon bearing on social aspects of 
economic development. The program is made 
possible by a grant from the Ford Foundation. 

James F. Short, Jr., is a visiting associate pro- 
fessor in the Department, on leave during 1959- 
61 from Washington State University. He will 
direct a study of alternative theories of juvenile 
delinquency utilizing the entree to street-cor- 
ner groups provided by detached workers main- 
tained in the field by the Metropolitan YMCA 
of Chicago. The action phase of the project, 
directed by R. W. Boone, is supported by the 
local agency and the research by a grant from 
the National Institutes of Health. The proj- 
ect’s advisory committee consists of Philip M. 
Hauser and Fred L. Strodtbeck, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Albert Cohen, of Indiana Uni- 
versity; Lloyd Ohlin, of the New York School 
of Social Work; and Walter Miller, of the 
Youth Research Project, Harvard School of 
Public Health. Desmond Cartwright, of the 
Department of Psychology of the University 
of Chicago, will act as consultant on in-service 
training and personality assessment. Ray 
Tennyson, Whitney Pope, and William Wright 
have joined the staff. Recruitment for addi- 
tional field staff is under way. 

The National Opinion Research Center 


moved in August from 5711 Woodlawn Avenue 
(Chicago 37) to two buildings across the street 
at 5720 and 5736 Woodlawn Avenue—tem- 
porary quarters pending the building of a new 
center on the campus. 

Under sponsorship of the National Health 
Information Foundation, in co-operation with 
the Massachusetts State Medical Society, the 
Massachusetts State Hospital Association, and 
the Blue Cross-Blue Shield organizations of 
the state, the Center is currently engaged in a 
study of the roles of doctor, patient, patient’s 
family, and other more abstract factors leading 
to hospitalization. The study director is Paul 
Sheatsley, the Center’s eastern representative, 
and his chief assistant is Elizabeth Lyman. 

Paul Borsky, of the Center’s New York office, 
is directing an evaluative study of the work- 
study programs of institutions of higher learn- 
ing, such as that of Antioch College. This re- 
search is sponsored by the Study of Co-opera- 
tive Education. 

Interviewing is now proceeding in the study 
of new migrants to Chicago, directed by Everett 
C. Hughes and Donald J. Bogue with the co- 
operation of Peter Blau and Elihu Katz, all of 
the Department of Sociology. This is the first 
year of a three-year study which is part of a 
program of research into urbanization and 
other metropolitan problems, made possible by 
a five-year grant to the National Opinion Re- 
search Center by the Ford Foundation. A grant 
to Professors Hughes and Bogue, from the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, has made possible 
a considerable emphasis on problems created 
by heavy new migration to the city. 


Community Studies, Inc., Kansas City.—A 
Research Center on Family Development is to 
be established this fall as a special department 
of Community Studies. The Center will be con- 
cerned with basic and applied research on the 
family and will focus, during the first three 
years, on the formative years of marriage. The 
initial staff will include Warren A. Peterson, 
project director; Oscar Eggers, formerly of the 
Department of Sociology, Ohio University; and 
Jane Berry, of the School of Education and the 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Department of Sociology, University of Kansas 
City. 

A study of the student culture in medical 
school, recently completed by Everett C. 
Hughes, Howard S. Becker, and Blanche Geer, 
is being published by the University of Chicago 
Press. They will undertake a study of under- 
graduate student culture, under a grant from 
the Carnegie Foundation, this fall, and Marsh 
Ray, who is completing his Ph.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will join them in the re- 
search. 

Peter Kong-ming New, who completed a 
study of nurse-patient relationships under a 
grant from the Division of Nursing Resources, 
United States Public Health Service, is now 
engaged in a pilot study of student culture and 
student careers in small colleges. 

Julius A. Roth, formerly of the University of 
Chicago Committee on Human Development, 
has joined the staff to participate in a study of 
nursing care of patients with congestive heart 
failure, under a grant from the Division of 
Nursing Resources. He has recently completed 
a study of tuberculosis patients, under a grant 
from the National Institutes of Health. 

C. T. Pihlblad, under a faculty research fel- 
lowship from the University of Missouri, has 
been working with Warren Peterson on a com- 
parison of the characteristics of post-World 
War II migrants and earlier residents in the 
Kansas City Metropolitan Area. 

Warren Peterson has completed a study of 
the prevalence of disability and chronic illness 
in the population of the metropolitan area 
of Kansas City. 

Irwin Deutscher is on leave from Community 
Studies as associate professor of sociology at 
Syracuse University, where he is also serving as 
consultant to the Youth Development Center. 


Delta Gamma Foundation—Maintained by 
the Delta Gamma Foundation in memory of 
Dorothy Glenn Holsinger, a Memorial Social 
Service Fellowship of $5,000 is open to any 
woman in the United States or Canada who 
will have completed one year of graduate study 
by July 1, 1960, at an accredited school of so- 
cial work and who has had some experience in 
the field. Applications and supporting materials 
must be submitted by March 1, 1960. The 
fellowship will be awarded on April 1, 1960. 

For application blanks write to the chairman 
of the Delta Gamma Foundation Grants and 
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Loans Committee, Mrs. W. G. Andrews, 1908 
James Avenue South, Minneapolis 5, Minne- 
sota. 


Harvard University—In recognition of the 
need for social scientists in medicine and of 
the great gains which have accrued from col- 
laboration between the social sciences and the 
health fields, a fellowship program has been 
started to draw together people and ideas. 
Promising social scientists will be offered spe- 
cialized training and field experience under a 
grant from the National Institute of Mental 
Health. The Harvard Medical School, the 
School of Public’ Health, and the Department 
of Social Relations will jointly provide the 
varied resources for training. In addition, Fel- 
lows will have access to outstanding facilities 
of the Boston area in the medical fields. 

Fellows will be regularly enrolled in the De- 
partment of Social Relations, pursuing a course 
of study leading to the Ph.D. degree in social 
anthropology, sociology, or social psychology. 
Postdoctoral Fellows will, of course, pursue 
individual programs of study and investigation. 
They will have available both a comprehensive 
program in the social sciences and an active 
introduction to pioneer workers in medical-so- 
cial scientific endeavor. 

Faculty members in charge of the program 
are: advisers: George E. Gardner, professor 
of psychiatry and director of the Judge Baker 
Guidance Center; Benjamin D. Paul, associate 
professor of social anthropology, School of 
Public Health; and Robert W. White, chair- 
man of the Department of Social Relations; 
lecturers: Robert N. Rapoport, lecturer on 
social anthropology, and Robert N. Wilson, 
lecturer on sociology. 

Fellowships are granted on a yearly basis but 
will be renewable contingent on the developing 
research interests of the participants and the 
availability of funds. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to: Dr. Robert N. Wilson, Judge Baker 
Guidance Center, 295 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton 15, Massachusetts. Predoctoral candidates 
must submit applications for graduate study to 
the Dean, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
24 Quincy Street, Cambridge 38, Massachu- 
setts, or, in the case of women students, to the 
Dean, Graduate School, Radcliffe College, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


Indiana University—Delbert C. Miller, for- 
merly of Pennsylvania State University, is join- 
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ing the Department this fall as professor of 
sociology. He will offer courses in industrial 
and occupational sociology. 

Alfred Lindesmith is the president-elect of 
the Society for the Study of Social Problems 
for 1959-60, and Albert K. Cohen has been 
elected to its executive committee. 

Fred R. Westie received a grant in the sum- 
mer of 1959 from the Society for the Investiga- 
tion of Human Ecology to continue his program 
of research in intergroup relations. 

Thomas O. McJunkins, a Ph.D. candidate, 
has accepted an appointment as assistant pro- 
fessor at San Diego State College. 


Menninger Foundation—Robert G. Foster, 
Ph.D., director of marriage counseling service 
and training program at the Foundation since 
1950, will be on a twelve-month leave of ab- 
sence beginning September 1, 1959, through 
June 30, 1960. 

Doctor Foster will be doing some research 
in connection with the psychiatric clinic at 
Hillcrest Medical Center at Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
helping to organize and establish a counseling 
center at the First Presbyterian Church, Tulsa; 
and will teach graduate seminars on human be- 
havior and on counseling and interviewing at 
the University of Tulsa. 


University of Michigan——Gerhard E. Lenski 
recently received the Class of 1923 Award 
($1,000) for excellence in undergraduate teach- 
ing. 

A Center for Conflict Resolution has been es- 
tablished at the University. Robert C. Angell, 
one of the organizers of the Center, is a mem- 
ber of its executive committee. 

Angus Campbell has returned from a year at 
the Institute for Social Research in Oslo. 

Theodore Newcomb has received a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship for 1959-60. 

The following have recently been promoted: 
Guy E. Swanson to the rank of professor; Ger- 
hard E. Lenski to the rank of associate profes- 
sor; and David Goldberg to the rank of assist- 
ant professor. 


Michigan State University—Charles R. 
Hoffer, professor of sociology and anthropology, 
was elected president of the Rural Sociological 
Society for a one-year term, at the Society’s 
national convention in Ithaca, New York. 

John C. Messenger, assistant professor with 
a joint appointment in social science and the 
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sociology and anthropology departments, is pre- 
paring to depart for Ireland for a year’s re- 
search under a Fulbright grant. He will spend 
the 1959-60 school year on the Aran Islands 
conducting research on changes in Irish culture. 

Dr. Iwao Ishino has returned from a year as 
Fulbright lecturer at the University of Tokyo, 
where he conducted research on long-range 
trends in Japanese villages. 


National Council on Family Relations.—The 
E..W. Burgess Award for the best family re- 
search published in 1957 or 1958 has been made 
to three sociologists. The award for the best re- 
search reported in an article-length publica- 
tion was awarded to E. E. LeMasters for his 
article, “Parenthood as Crisis,” which appeared 
in Marriage and Family Living (November, 
1957). The award for the best monograph- 
length research report went jointly to Daniel 
R. Miller and Guy E. Swanson for their mono- 
graph, The Changing American Parent: A 
Study in the Detroit Area. The Award Com- 
mittee was composed of Orville Brim, Jr., 
Reuben Hill, and Nelson Foote (chairman). 

The Burgess Award for 1959-60 will be 
awarded for the best research design for family 
research. The Award will include a financial 
remuneration of $300. Information, including 
research outlines, may be obtained from Charles 
Bowerman, of the University of North Carolina, 
chairman of the Award Committee for 1959-60. 


National Science Foundation —The Office of 
Social Sciences has made the following grants 
during the fiscal year, 1959, for basic research 
in sociology and social psychology: U. Bronfen- 
brenner, “Family Structure and Personality 
Development”; S. Siegel, “Theoretical Models 
of Choice and Strategy Behavior”; I. de Sola 
Pool, “Acquaintanceship Networks”; L. Kish, 
“Analytical Statistics for Complex Samples”; 
D. J. Bogue, “Basic Research in Demographic 
Methodology”; D. C. Beardslee and D. D. 
O’Dowd, “The Relation between Structure and 
Content of Attitudes”; E. D. Neimark, “The 
Effect of ‘Social’ Stimuli upon Discrimination 
and Choice Behavior”; S. W. Cook “The 
Measurement of Attitude and of Attitude 
Change”; E. E. Jones, “Effects of Interaction 
Context on Person Perception”; J. W. Brehm, 
“Cognitive Dissonance and Attitude Change”; 
R. D. Luce, “Individual Choice Behavior”; 
B. P. Cohen, “Probability Models for Con- 
formity Behavior”; H. E. Jones and S. Ervin, 
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“Verbal Behavior and Social Role”; W. J. 
McGuire, “Selective: Immunization to Persua- 
sion”; R. H. Somers, “Multivariate Anal- 
ysis”; G. Sabagh, “Growth of Urban Subareas”; 
J. S. Coleman, “Computer Research on Social 
Structures”; W. T. Martin, “Theory of Status 
Adjustment”; J. J. Jenkins, “Associative Mod- 
els and Symbolic Behaviors”; and O. R. 
Lindsley, “Experimental Analysis of Social 
Behavior.” 


University of North Carolina.—E. William 
Noland resigned the chairmanship of the De- 
partment of Sociology and Anthropology at the 
completion of a five-year term to devote full 
time to teaching and research. He is conducting 
a study-of the role of the industrial executive 
in community development, as a part of the 
University’s Urban Studies Program. 

Charles E. Bowerman, who became chairman 
of the Department in July, continues his study 
of factors associated with adolescents’ orienta- 
tions toward parents and peers, under a grant 
from the National Institute of Mental Health. 
Richard L. Simpson is participating in this 
study, as is Frank Miyamoto, of the University 
of Washington. 

During the summer Daniel O. Price con- 
ducted a study of research policies and research 
administration in American colleges and uni- 
versities, sponsored by the Southern Regional 
Education Board. 

Katharine Jocher, who has retired as asso- 
ciate director of the Institute for Research in 
Social Science, will continue part time with the 
Institute for Research in Social Science and as 
editor of Social Forces. 

Ruth Searles (Ph.D., Michigan) joined the 
Department in September as instructor in so- 
ciology and becomes assistant director of the 
Institute for Research in Social Science. 

Richard L. Simpson, who joined the Depart- 
ment as assistant professor in 1958, has re- 
ceived a grant from the United States Office of 
Education to continue a study of reference- 
group orientations and value orientations as 
correlates of vertical mobility, begun under the 
auspices of the University’s Urban Studies Pro- 
gram. He is also conducting a nation-wide sur- 
vey of goals, organizational structures, and 
operating procedures of voluntary associations, 
under a grant from Nationwide Insurance Com- 
panies. 

Ernest Q, Campbell, who joined the Depart- 
ment as assistant professor in September, 1958, 
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with teaching responsibilities in social organiza- 
tion and research methods, is working with 
James H. Williams, of Florida State Univer- 
sity, in a continuing analysis of family aggres- 
sion data gathered by the late Andrew F. Henry 
on a National Institute of Mental Health grant. 
As a member of the Organization Research 
Group, he is initiating a study of changing 
drinking norms in adolescents. 

The Institute for Research in Social Science 
has received a grant of $190,500 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation for a three-year pro- 
gram of studies of the changing position of the 
Negro in American society. Several members 
of the Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology and the Department of Political 
Science and a number of graduate students in 
both departments will take part in this pro- 
gram. Daniel O. Price, director of the Institute, 
will act as general co-ordinator of the various 
projects. 


Northwestern University—Paul J. Boban- 
nan will join the faculty as an associate profes- 
sor of anthropology. He comes to Northwestern 
from Princeton University and specializes on 
African cultures. 

George W. Grace has joined the Department 
of Anthropology as a visiting professor for one 
year. He is a specialist in linguistics. 


Oberlin College—-The Graduate School of 
Theology is initiating a program preparing stu- 
dents for chaplaincy and religious service in 
correctional institutions. The degree is a com- 
bined D.B. and an A.M. in social ethics and 
church social work, given under the supervision 
of W. Marlin Butts. Salaried supervised field 
experience is offered at Lorain County Juvenile 
Court, Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court, and 
the Cleveland House of Corrections. A limited 
number of fellowships is available. 


Ohio State University—Howard E. Bracey, 
visiting fellow in rural sociology, is collaborat- 
ing with Merton D. Oyler in a joint study of 
suburban family life in Columbus, Ohio, and 
Bristol, England. 

Wade H. Andrews, associate professor of 
rural sociology, has been investigating the im- 
pact of new highways on rural life in Idaho 
while on a six-month leave of absence. 

Saad Z. Nagi has accepted a position as 
assistant professor of sociology and director of 
social research at the Ohio Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter at the University. 
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Everett M. Rogers, assistant professor of 
rural sociology, has returned from Michigan 
State University where he served as visiting 
assistant professor of sociology during the sum- 
mer session. His introductory textbook, Social 
Change in Rural Society, is scheduled for pub- 
lication in early 1960. 


Population Council, Inc-——Frank W. Note- 
stein was named president of the Council on 
July 1. 

Frederick Osborn, who was president of the 
Council since its establishment in 1952, will 
remain active as chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 

Ansley Coale will replace Dr. Notestein as 
director of the Office of Population Research 
at Princeton University. 

The Council is offering about twenty fellow- 
ships for study in population at the predoctoral 
and postdoctoral levels, available to qualified 
students from all countries, with preference 
given to those from the underdeveloped areas. 
The plan of study and choice of university are 
made by the applicant; the fellowships are for 
training in demography, although related study 
in sociology, economics, biostatistics, and 
other relevant fields may form part of a total 
program. The basic stipend is $2,400, which 
may be supplemented to provide for tuition, 
travel, maintenance of dependents, and other 
expenses. The deadline for receipt of com- 
pleted applications for the 1960-61 academic 
year is February 1, 1960. 

For further information and application 
forms, write to: The Population Council, Inc., 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Roosevelt University——The Journal learns 
with deep regret of the sudden death of Harry 
B. Sell, associate professor of sociology, on 
June 18, 1959, at the age of fifty-nine. He was a 
devoted teacher and very active in contributing 
to the development of institutional and de- 
partmental policies. His passing will be keenly 
felt by his students and colleagues. 
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Wayne State University——Edgar A. Schuler 
has resigned as chairman of the Department 
and has assumed a professorship at Michigan 
State University, where he will join the Pakistan 
Project. 

Richard A. Waterman has been appointed 
acting chairman. 

Stephen W. Mamchur has returned from sab- 
batical leave. 

James B. Christensen received a Senior Post- 
Doctoral Research Fellowship from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and is on leave in 
Northern Rhodesia. Following his work on the 
Bisa people he will assume his American Coun- 
cil of Learned Society Fellowship and continue 
his work on the Fanti in Ghana during the 
academic year 1960-61. 

Lewis Ferman, Jesse Pitts, and Gilbert 
Shapiro have been appointed assistant profes- 
sors beginning in September, 1959. 

Edward C. Jandy and Donald C. Marsh have 
been promoted to professorships. 

Harold L. Sheppard is on leave as research 
director of the Subcommittee on Problems of 
the Aged and Aging, of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, United States 
Senate. The subcommittee will assemble and 
assess information and legislative recommenda- 
tions as to health, employment, housing, income 
maintenance, and community services of an 
aging population. 

H. Warren Dunham received a grant from 
the National Institute of Mental Health to 
pursue an epidemiological study of schizophre- 
nia in co-operation with the Lafayette Clinic. 
He will be relieved of his departmental teaching 
responsibilities but will direct graduate re- 
search and offer seminars and course work. 

John and Mavis Biesanz have returned from 
fifteen months of travel and study in Europe. 
Dr. Biesanz was Fulbright Professor to Ger- 
many during his sabbatical year. He and Mrs. 
Biesanz conducted a community study of 
Heppenheim on the Bergstrasse. Dr. Biesanz, 
who was recently promoted to professor, con- 
tinues in his joint appointment in the Depart- 
ment and as director of the Social Science Pro- 
gram in the College of Liberal Arts. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Top Leadership, U.S.A. By Frovp HUNTER. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1959. Pp. xvi-+268. $6.00. 


Let us assume that a populous nation inhabits 
a large area over which its communities. are 
distributed hierarchically by size. Within each 
community there are various activities, civic, 
business, etc., whose size is correlated with the 
size of the community as well as with the 
ecological hierarchy. There are state and re- 
gional centers and a national center (New York 
with Washington) into and out of which com- 
munications funnel and where leaders of local 
and national activities gather to hear announce- 
ments of public or private policy, or serve on 
window-dressing committees, or plan tactics for 
possible control of centralized policy-making 
or for defense against opponents, or congratu- 
late one another on their eminence and to asso- 
ciate with other “important” people. Though 
no mention has been made of “power,” there 
are no data in Hunter’s book that cannot be 
explained by the foregoing assumptions. 

This is an important book, nonetheless. Its 
main contribution lies in the meticulous socio- 
metric mapping of the connections among men 
regarded by their peers as leaders of first, 
second, or third rank. The ingenuity in eliciting 
interviews and the diligence in following the 
ramifying trails merit high praise. Case studies 
are made of leaders in individual states and of 
the structure of leadership in certain industries. 

One can hardly avoid noticing that Hunter 
cannot bring himself to speak forthrightly 
about the “national power structure’—though 
he seems to believe that there is one—and that 
he is reluctant to evaluate the parallel study by 
Mills. 

Hunter lists 106 influential national asso- 
ciations, and it is noteworthy in the light of 
Mills’s discussion that among the twenty “top” 
associations one finds the national League of 
Women Voters, the national P.T.A., and the 
NAACP, as well as the American Bankers 
Association and other business groups. The 
bulk of the book, however, for some unexplained 
reason, deals with businessmen. 

Despite the mass of invaluable data about 


association and acquaintance in “top leader- 
ship” that tell. us so much about the knitting- 


_together of our vast society, Hunter fails to 


document any instance of effective power in 
deciding an issue. He is of two minds: he be- 
lieves fervently that a few people run the 
country, yet he dutifully acknowledges the 
divergences of interest and policy among them. 
Seldom has so much information been laid be- 
fore us at so slight a cost. Hunter’s socio- 
metric data are unique. But the problem or 
problems of “top leadership” and the “power 
elite” continue to escape us. 


C. ARNOLD ANDERSON 


University of Chicago 


How People Vote: A Study of Electoral Bekav- 
ior in Greenwich. By Mark BENNEY, A. P. 
Gray, and R. H. Pear. New York: Hu- 
manities Press; London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1956. Pp. ix+227. 


How People Vote reports a pioneer British 
venture in modern survey research: a panel 
study of the 1950 general election in Greenwich, 
a working-class suburb of London. 

The first five chapters, by Mark Benney, 
describe the wards of the city, the history 
and organizational structure of the parties, and 
the political activities of the year that culmi- 
nated in the formal campaign and election. As 
in similar chapters in the Elmira study of the 
American elections of 1948, this ecological, 
historical, and institutional material is almost 
entirely unintegrated with the quantitative sur- 
vey. The survey analysis relates mass voting 
behavior to social stratification, informal com- 
munication and primary-group influence, and 
mass communication. But no election study has 
yet found methods of making a quantitative 
analysis of the personnel and activities of the 
party organizations. The authors compare the 
obvious background characteristics of local 
party officers, members, “supporters,” and 
mere “followers” but give no systematic exam- 
ination of the opinions, incentives, activities, 
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and social contacts of these organizational 
strata. An adequate quantitative study of po- 
litical organizations would of course require 
sampling a number of communities or districts. 

There are indeed careful descriptions by 
Benney of the differences in the characteristics 
of the population and of the party organization 
in the wards of the city, but no attempt is made 
in the survey analysis to examine the effect of 
context in each ward on individual behavior. 
Benney reports that Labour activity was 
pressed in all types of wards, while Conserva- 
tive activities were negligible in the heavily 
working-class districts; yet, paradoxically, 
working-class defections to the Tories were 
higher than middle-class defections to Labour. 

For an American reader these descriptive 
chapters have an interest in themselves. We can 
compare the salaried “party agent” with the 
American county chairman; the scandalmon- 
gering and the false charges of “crypto-com- 
munism” of the young Conservative activists 
with similar behavior of American conserva- 
tives; the hundreds of local honorific offices, 
used, without pay, to reward faithful party 
workers, with the organized commercialism of 
the American city machine; and the sheer 
mechanics of electioneering, with no chief ex- 
ecutive at the head of the ticket, no party 
labels on the ballot, and candidates who do not 
even live in the district, with our presidential 
and congressional electioneering. Especially 
striking is the contrast between the Labour 
party, with its strong local organization staffed 
and financed by trade unions and co-operatives, 
and the local Democratic organizations in 
America. 

In the chapters of survey analysis, written 
largely by Patricia Gray, we find relatively little 
use made of the panel technique as compared 
with the Elmira study. The main panel finding 
is that, as in America, those who change during 
the campaign are largely people uninterested in 
politics rather than highly informed independ- 
ent voters and that their changes tend to bring 
them back into line with their past votes and 
personal environments. 

As straight survey analysis, however, the 
study offers a large number of interesting tabu- 
lations, usually making careful use of multi- 
variate analysis, interpreted with both ingenu- 
ity and awareness of difficulties. The main 
deficiency is the failure to use a straightforward 
occupational classification: no less than 4 per 
cent of the sample are thrown into one group 
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consisting of both skilled manual workers and 
“routine non-manual workers,” on the grounds 
that the two have equal prestige as measured 
on the Hall-Jones scale. There is good reason 
to believe they may have quite different values 
and political loyalties. The authors appear to 
repent of this error (p. 118) when it prevents 
them from finding out whether “subjective class 
identification” really has much influence on 
voting. 

Some of the most interesting material relates 
to “class-consciousness” and opinions on eco- 
nomic issues. The question of which party is 
best for the upper, middle, and working classes 
produces results similar to those found in El- 
mira. Three-quarters or more of both Demo- 
crats and Labourites believe in a coalition of 
the working and middle classes against the up- 
per class. About two-thirds of the Republicans 
and half of the Conservatives believe that their 
party is best for all classes, while a significant 
minority of the latter apparently believe in a 
coalition of the middle and upper classes against 
the working class. 

In trying to outline the “train of thought 
which connects desired ends with political par- 
ties as means” for the voters, the study revives 
the concern with rational thought as a factor of 
political behavior. This is certainly a step in 
the right direction. 

ALLEN H. BARTON 
Columbia University 


Freud: The Mind of the Moralist. By PHILIP 
Rierr. New York: Viking Press, 1959. Pp. 
xvi+397. $6.00. 


This is not just another in the interminable 
flow of books on Freud and Freudianism. On 
the contrary, this is a book worth reading. 
True, it deals with Freud and the doctrine that 
he devised; but it presents Freud in a new role 
—that of the ideological protagonist of con- 
temporary Western society. 

Rieff writes in an elegant and erudite style 
that may beguile the sociologist who is more 
accustomed to the bald, unrhythmic prose typi- 
cal of present-day scientific writing. He must 
be read, therefore, with care, lest appreciation 
for the language and the niceties of expression 
distract attention from the fact that he has 
much to say. He has, in fact, so much to say 
that a summary review of this book is, perhaps, 
almost certain to be selective and hence biased, 
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to reflect more of the mind of the reviewer 
than of The Mind of the Moralist, and to 
neglect the internal logic that makes this work 
an intellectual tour de force. 

One can secure a clearer, more complete, and 
less distorted understanding of Freudian con- 
cepts from this book than from any other single 
source. Rieff has a profound knowledge of 
Freud’s writings; and, although his exposition 
of Freudianism is incidental to his central pur- 
pose, he has distilled from the many and often 
contradictory views advanced by Freud those 
which, taken together, constitute a reasonably 
coherent view of man. These he presents dis- 
passionately and without bias. For, although 
Rieff is not a Freudian and although he does not 
approve of Freudianism, he considers Freud a 
sincere man, a man of personal integrity if not 
scientific objectivity—which is not only a gen- 
erous and sympathetic interpretation but one 
that is in marked contrast to Freud’s own view 
of both men and their ideas. 

Freud, Rieff thinks, should be looked upon 
as a moral philosopher, as the designer and ad- 
vocate of a unique system of moral values. He 
was not a scientist, and his therapeutic pro- 
cedure—psychoanalysis—is significant mainly 
as a means of bringing about acceptance of the 
new morality. This new morality reflects a drab 
and dismal view of human life, one far more 
grim and uncompromsing than that which un- 
derlay the puritanical code. For Freud is per- 
sistently and pervasively pessimistic. His con- 
cept of the human psyche, its instinctual basis, 
its largely unconscious operation, and its ob- 
session with the past, precludes any prospect of 
the improvement of human character and offers 
very little possibility that the individual can 
evade the psychic agony inherent in social life. 
Freud’s fatalistic view of man is transmitted 
from the analyst to his patient during psycho- 
analysis, with the result that the latter comes 
(if the analysis is at all successful) to see him- 
self as Freud saw man. As one consequence, 
psychoanalysis deprives the individual (and, 
ultimately, the society of which he is a mem- 
ber) of hope for self or social improvement; as 
another, it reconciles him to the desirability 
and justifiability of seeking the will-o’-the-wisp 
of mental health by ignoring those constraints 
on thought and conduct that we ordinarily en- 
compass by the term “conscience.” In crude 
terms, psychoanalytic therapy proceeds 
through rendering the individual amoral. 

The justification of individual evasion of the 
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traditional morality is to be found in Freud’s 
idiosyncratic interpretation of society and its 
various elements. He rejects all conventional 
explanations and, resorting to the cabalistic 
principle that nothing is ever what it seems, 
imputes ignoble and largely sexual origins to 
social institutions and equally base and always 
sexual motivations to such socially sanctioned 
individual characteristics as love, sentiment, 
and altruism. Since there is nothing inherently 
good in society’s demands and expectations of 
the individual, there is no good reason for him 
to conform to them. Thus it is, says Rieff, that 
Freudianism provides the individual with the 
moral right to be free. 

Man can, in a measure, escape from the dead 
hand of the past, from the constraints of or- 
ganized society, by cultivating the proper state 
of mind. For, according to Freud, freedom is 
mental rather than social, individual rather 
than collective. And, of course, the proper 
method of cultivating the socially liberating 
state of mind is psychoanalysis, the procedure 
invented by him for this very purpose. 

Actually, says Rieff, the psychoanalytic pro- 
cedure operates to produce an illusion of free- 
dom by inducting the individual into a new 
morality—a morality that absolves him from 
all responsibility save only that of striving for 
his own freedom. The result is the emergence 
of what Rieff believes to represent a new ideal 
character in Western society, the psychological 
man. He is the fourth of the character ideals 
that have successively dominated Western 
civilization: the political man, the religious 
man, the economic man, and, now, the psycho- 
logical man. 

Rieff’s psychological man is not, as Riesman, 
Whyte, and others have perceived the current 
ideal to be, a social conformist; on the contrary, 
he is—to the best of his and his analyst’s lim- 
ited ability—indifferent to the world about him, 
He lives above moral, religious, and even eco- 
nomic concerns; for he is guided by the only 
concern that has any psychological validity— 
concern for his own precious self. Turned in- 
ward upon himself, he lives of, by, and for his 
own insights into himself. It is this man, this 
egotistical, egoistical, self-indulgent man, who 
is becoming predominant in Western society. 
No wonder, then, that “the hospital is succeed- 
ing the church and the parliament as the 
archetypal institution of Western Culture” (p. 
355). 

There is, of course; far more to Freud: The 
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Mind of the Moralist than a case against Freud, 
Freudianism, and psychoanalysis. The central, 
if latent, charge is against Western society it- 
self; for Rieff assumes, and not without reason, 
that we use the Freudian interpretation of man 
as a justification for the condition of man in 
contemporary Western society in much the 
same way and for much the same reasons that 
the Russians and Chinese do so in the name 
of Marx. 

RicuarpD T. LAPIERe 


Stanford University 


Talent and Society—New Perspectives in the 
Identification of Talent. By D. C. McCLEL- 
LAND, ALFRED L. BALDWIN, URE BRONFEN- 
BRENNER, and Frep L. STRODTBECK. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1958. Pp. v+ 
275. $3.75. 


This collection of essays by members of the 
Committee on Identification of Talent gives the 
controversies of European social biologists and 
“researchers on talent” a distinctly fusty look; 
it is the fruit of empirical and theoretical work 
based on assumptions which completely bypass 
the arid nature-nurture issue, and it reaches 
far beyond the limited perspectives of educa- 
tional and vocational selection as practiced on 
either side of the Atlantic. 

There are three substantial field investiga- 
tions and two theoretical essays; however, Pro- 
fessor McClelland’s lucid concluding “Review 
and Prospects” makes it unnecessary to do.more 
than draw the reader’s attention in particular 
—and this at the risk of being invidious—to 
Professor Strodtbeck’s fascinating account of 
an exercise in analyzing “cultural factors in 
talent development,” with special reference to 
the family life of southern Italians and Jews 
in New Haven. 

The Committee on Identification of Talent 
was appointed by the Social Science Research 
Council in 1951 in response to an appeal from 
the secretary of the John and Mary R. Markle 
Foundation: “How can we find our future lead- 
ers at an early age?” Their report reminds one 
of Mark Twain’s reply to an inquiry as to what 
he would do about the submarine menace in the 
impending World War I. “Boil the ocean,” he 
is reputed to have said, and, on further inquiry 
as to ways and means, “That’s what you must 
do alright—figure it out for yourself” (or bet- 
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ter words to that effect). 

Of course, as Field Marshal Montgomery 
once tried to explain in New York, the English 
know how to find their future leaders at an 
early age—and no nonsense about boiling the 
ocean either. You recruit on a class basis for 
the independent preparatory and “public” 
schools and provide in closed communities a 
highly educative environment designed to mold 
precisely those “non-intellectual personality 
characteristics”—motives, values, and social 
skills—which the committee classes as unsus- 
ceptible to attack through formal education. In 
addition, you sponsor the upward mobility of 
a select group of able working-class children 
through the maintained grammar schools, where 
you seek to assimilate them intellectually, 
spiritually, and socially along analogous lines, 
but necessarily with less success, since ex- 
traneous influences are hard to banish from day 
schools and since there are, in any case, formid- 
able cultural, if not material, handicaps to con- 
tend with. : 

But the Americans are difficult. You turn 
over a problem like this to a committee of ex- 
perts, and you get told what every true Eng- 
lishman in his heart of hearts doubts, namely, 
that “talent potential” is a widespread char- 
acteristic which can be transformed into actual 
talented performance of various sorts by the 
right kinds of education. Away, then, with in- 
hibiting preoccupations with “the pool of 
talent” and educational selection! The em- 
phasis should “shift from identifying talent 
potential to study of the process by which talent 
becomes actual, by which it develops.” You 
are also told that social skills are as important 
as intellectual skills in modern industrial so- 
ciety. (“Differential skill in the newer interper- 
sonal requirements of modern capitalism might 
be found to be as much a determinant of 
achievement as the long diligent hours of the 
Puritan.”) Hence “there is need for a criterion 
of performance in the community as broadly 
understood and universally accepted as are 
grades in the academic community.” 

The truth is that the Americans are talking 
about leaders and how to select them not in 
class terms but in functional terms; and this 
rings oddly in the ears of even the most demo- 
cratic of Englishmen. The Americans evidently 
want to know, “How do we maximize the func- 
tional efficiency of every individual in our so- 
ciety?” and not “How do we find our future 
leaders?” (a formulation which must have been 
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born of cold-war flurry). And this really might 
involve boiling the ocean—or, at least, making 
substantial changes in American social life to 
enable some southern Italians to do as well as 
some Jews in spite of their cultural heritage and 
dysfunctional family environment. 

However this may be, there can be no two 
minds about the intrinsic interest and value of 
this report. The philosophy which inspired it 
has certainly more claim on our allegiance than 
any other as a basis of research and policy, both 
on scientific and on practical grounds of eco- 
nomic and social expediency; and it has fa- 
thered a body of fascinating work and a promis- 
ing set of suggestions for further work. If any- 
one doubts the difference that philosophical dis- 
positions or value judgments can make in the 
selection and formulation of problems for so- 
cial research within the same subfield of work, 
he need only compare the report under review 
with the survey of relevant German work given 
by Professor K. V. Müller in “Erforschung der 
qualitativen Bevélkerungsstruktur in sozial- 
anthropologischer Sicht” Studium generale, 
Volume XII, No. 5 (1959). 


Jean Froup 
University of London 


The Psychology of Affiliation: Experimental 
Studies of the Sources of Gregariousness. By 
STANLEY SCHACHTER. Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1959. Pp. 141. $3.75. 


In this monograph Schachter has summarized 
a series of studies conducted at the Laboratory 
for Research in Social Relations at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota with some additional data 
from non-laboratory studies by others. Follow- 
ing Festinger, Schachter notes that people join 
groups for at least two reasons: to reach goals 
which are essentially asocial but which can 
only be achieved through co-operation with 
others and to satisfy interpersonal needs, such 
as those for approval and prestige. In an at- 
tempt to spell out some of the circumstances 
and variables affecting affiliative tendencies of 
the second type, Schachter first examines some 
studies of social isolation. “One of the con- 
sequences of isolation,” he observes, “appears 
to be a psychological state which in its extreme 
form resembles a full blown anxiety attack.” 
This leads him to test the relationship between 
anxiety and the desire to affiliate in an experi- 
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ment in which sixty-two female college under- 
graduates are told by a mock psychiatrist that 
they are to receive a series of painful electric 
shocks. A subject’s anxiety about the experi- 
ment is measured by asking her, “How do you 
feel about being shocked?” and whether she 
wishes to drop out of the experiment. Her 
tendency to affiliate is measured by asking her 
how much she would like to be alone or together 
with other girls while she waits ten minutes for 
the experiment to begin. When the girls have 
responded to these questions, the experiment 
is over. Appropriate statistical tests indicate a 
significant positive relationship between level 
of anxiety and tendency to affiliate. Schachter 
concludes: “Expectations, then, are confirmed, 
but confirmed, in truth, in a blaze of ambigu- 
ity, for the several terms of the formulation 
‘anxiety leads to the arousal of affiliative ten- 
dencies’ are still vague.” He then goes on in a 
series of further experiments to “clarify and 
elaborate” the relationship. 

In two chapters on ordinal position Schachter 
finds that subjects who are first children or 
only children tend to be the most anxious and 
frightened when faced with standard anxiety- 
provoking situations and also tend to choose 
most to be with other subjects. Non-laboratory 
studies indicate that early-born subjects drink 
more, stay in psychotherapy longer, and make 
less effective fighter pilots. A chapter on hun- 
ger reveals that hungrier subjects show a 
greater tendency to affiliate. For Schachter the 
generalization back of all these studies is that 
the “emotions of feelings, like the opinions and 
abilities, require social evaluation when the 
emotion-producing situation is ambiguous or 
uninterpretable in terms of past experience.” 

All in all, this monograph is an excellent 
example of research from the viewpoint of 
group dynamics. Each experiment treats one 
“variable” at a time in an intricate design which 
“controls” other major sources of variance. 
Each new experiment is tied neatly to its 
predecessor in an attempt to follow up unantic- 
ipated results or to explain some of the remain- 
ing “unexplained” variance. Any reservations 
I have about the work apply to social psychol- 
ogy as a whole rather than to Schachter as a 
special case. The complex experimental designs 
seldom employ more than a hundred subjects, 
so that the typical table of data of six or more 
cells has few entries per cell. Even though exact 
statistical tests often wring an acceptable level 
of significance from data, the numbers are so 
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small that one wonders if the same results 
would ever be obtained again. Schachter’s own 
attempts at replication provide results which 
are not as clear cut as he would like. As is the 
custom, these small numbers in the tables are 
treated as percentages in the text. Perhaps 
there is no way out of this, but somehow (on 
p. 98, for example) the statement that “92 
per cent of the ‘Together’ choosers in the High 
Hunger condition did so [choose] for social 
reasons” sounds as though more than twelve 
out of thirteen subjects are involved. Or, again, 
a reference to 50 per cent of the subjects in 
the Low Hunger condition gives the impression 
that more subjects are involved than simply 
three out of six. “Personality” does not appear 
as a variable in these psychological experiments 
of individual reactions to social stimuli, and 
the experiments are seldom carried through to 
the point where the subjects are actually ob- 
served doing something together or apart, or 
whatever the experiment requires. Just when 
the subjects are all fired up, the experimenter 
removes his disguise and sends them back to 
the dormitory. For all that, the book is well 
written and pulls together some studies in a 
field which needs more integration. Any future 
study on affiliation would do well to follow 
Schachter’s leads on ordinal position, a very 
interesting set of ideas. 

A. PauL HARE 
Harvard University 


Five Families:. Mexican Case Studies in the 
Culture of Poverty. By Oscar Lewis. New 
York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959. Pp. xvi+ 
351. $5.50. 


For readers who are weary of ethnographic 
accounts organized about a standard list of 
topics, Professor Lewis provides a fresh and 
more readable approach to the characterizing of 
the systematic behavior of persons in a culture 
other than our own. For each of five Mexican 
families, with which he was already on intimate 
and friendly terms, he arranged to spend an en- 
tire day to record as much as possible of what 
was said and done by all the members. Thus 
the reader enters the homes, gets acquainted 
with the backgrounds through frequent and 
lengthy flashbacks, and lives through the daily 
round with real people. The days were selected 
only to the extent of avoiding special events 
such as festivals, and so, as days, they could 
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not be expected to be other than typical and 
somewhat dull. 

Since the writing is in the style of a novel, 
with copious dialogue, the reader may feel a 
sense of expectation that something will soon 
happen, as it must in good fiction. But on an 
honestly random day we must find our drama 
in routine, and the author does his best to help 
us do this. 

Four of the five families are extremely poor, 
and the fifth began poor, so the book is offered 
as a study not only of Mexican peasant culture 
but also of the culture of poverty. The author 
is impressed by the remarkable similarities in 
family structure, the nature of kinship ties, the 
quality of husband-wife and parent-child rela- 
tions, time orientation, spending patterns, value 
systems, and the sense of community found in 
lower-class settlements in London, in Puerto 
Rico, and among lower-class Negroes in the 
United States. i 

The families, with the one exception of the 
properous Castro family, are those left behind 
in the wave of advance and prosperity that 
has come to Mexico in recent decades. In- 
dustrialization and modernization, with increas- 
ing influences from the United States, have al- 
tered much of Mexican life, but have left, in 
Mexico City as well as the countryside, a large 
residue of population sharing little in them, yet 
hungering for the more appealing aspects of 
modernism, especially radios, television, refrig- 
erators, washing machines, and cars. 

The culture of poverty may be supposed to 
be best illustrated by the poorest of the five, 
the Gutiérrez family, which inhabits a mean, 
windowless, one-room shelter with kitchen- 
entranceway in one of the worst slums of 
Mexico City. For a time the head of the family 
earned his living receiving stolen bicycles to 
repair and rent, and, after losing most of his 
bicycles to his partner, also by theft, he turned 
to assorted minor projects, generally dishonest. 
Once he was offered a job as an unskilled 
mechanic in a garage, but he declined. His 
notion of a suitable way to earn a living is 
indicated by his hope of selling to the mayor 
a novel design for a house of prostitution. Once 
during the day recorded by Lewis, he let his 
nine-year-old boy have some money to buy 
a hot taco from a street vendor. “While Her- 
minio was counting the coins, his father quietly 
put a piece of wire between his ankles, and 
when the boy tried to take a step he fell flat 
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on his face.” The father laughed loudly, proud 
of his meanness. 

The saddest persons in this culture of poverty 
seem to be the wives. Soon after marriage, 
which in many cases is without ceremony, they 
become embittered and desperate household 
drudges. Their husbands make little attempt 
to conceal their pursuit of other women and 
often maintain openly a second or even a third 
household. 

These people live in the present and have a 
hard time getting the necessities for each day. 
In general, they do little in the way of looking 
ahead or of deferring present gratifications for 
future benefit. Education has little value to 
them. At the same time they strongly desire 
the glittering products of civilization, They 
tend to resent not getting a share in these goods, 
but they have no comprehension of the role of 
work, dependability, and organization in creat- 
ing the prosperity they can see near at hand. 

The book is a work of skill and art and can 
be recommended to sociologists for the vivid- 
ness of description. No attempt at generaliza- 
tion is made, or could safely be made, by this 
method. 

Rozert E. L. Faris 


University of Washington 


The Tharus: A Study in Culture Dynamics. By 
S. K. SRIVASTAVA. Agra, India: Agra Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. Pp. xxi+343. Rs. 16.50. 


This is the first full-length account of a tribe 
of Uttar Pradesh, India. An additional distinc- 
tion is its focus on the problems engendered by 
contact with people of higher civilization, 
namely, those of Hinduism, Sikhism, and Islam. 
The author is disturbed, and even more so, 
Professor Christoph von Fiirer-Haimendorf, 
who provides an introduction, by reform move- 
ments originating in 1930 which aimed not 
at the development of tribal values by the 
Tharus but at the imitation of cultural pat- 
terns of the dominant Hindu castes of the re- 
gion. These borrowed patterns include the 
restriction of the free movement of women, 
the establishment of rigid dietary rules, the 
discontinuation of contacts with groups of lower 
ritual status, and a ban on poultry farming. The 
interesting thing here is that these are practices 
which progressive Hindus are discarding; as the 
Indian elite relinquishes caste, for example, the 
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tribes take it up. 

Srivastava’s book, then, is a field study with 
a deep practical concern. It draws up a balance 
sheet of the changes resulting from cultural 
contact and notes which are worth preserving 
and which not. Social planners, especially those 
inside the government responsible for tribal 
policy, should find an anthropologist’s advice 
useful. There are 27 photographs, 37 drawings, 
10 maps and plans, 30 tables, and a detailed 
village census. 

Here and there in the book, changes in the 
social structure of the Tharus are intimated, 
not demonstrated. There is a table “showing 
decrease in the size of the joint family” in two 
districts (p. 73). Inspection shows that the 
table rather gives the distribution of joint fam- 
ilies by number of constituent units. Here and 
again (p. 289) we are told that the joint family 
is yielding to the separate family, but no com- 
parative data are given, only data which show 
that at a given time the number of separate 
families in some villages equals or exceeds that 
of joint families. How do we know that it was 
not always so and that the joint family has been 
the cultural ideal, not the statistical mode? 


M. F. Nimxorr 
Florida State University 


The Psychodynamics of Family Life: Diagnosis 
and Treatment of Family Relationships. By 
NATHAN W. ACKERMAN. New York: Basic 
Books, 1958. Pp. xvit+379. $6.75. 


The author is a psychoanalyst, distinguished 
in both teaching and practice in New York City 
and a leader in the exchange of ideas between 
sociology and psychiatry. In this book he places. 
individual clinical diagnosis and therapy within 
a broad framework of family diagnosis and 
treatment by defining the relations between the 
emotional functioning of the individual and the 
psychosocial functioning of the family. 

The book first sets forth the view that many 
individual disturbances are role-specific and re- 
sult from relationships in the immediate family. 
Ackerman presents some extensive guides and 
criteria to be used in diagnosing the latter which 
are a stimulating blend of sociological and clini- 
cal concepts. In addition, family relations are 
to be grasped through the study of family 
identity (strivings, expectations, values), sta- 
bility (organization and expression of behavior 
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in action), and other concepts. The viewpoint 
is in part reminiscent of Pollak and to a greater 
degree resembles that the the recent volume 
on social psychiatry edited by Leighton, Clau- 
sen, and Wilson. While advancing these 
thoughts, Ackerman at the same time fights a 
successful rearguard action against traditional 
psychiatrists who prefer not to know anything 
of the social realities surrounding their patients, 
for fear it “may spoil their ear- for the un- 
conscious.” 

The larger part of the book is concerned with 
the application of these ideas in clinical diag- 
nosis. Chapters on married couples, parents, 
children, and adolescents are included. The au- 
thor exemplifies the ways in which personal 
relationships generate disturbance in family 
members: the chapter on father-child relations 
is especially stimulating. However, there is little 
use of the ideas set forth earlier; while they 
obviously color the clinical analyses, they re- 
ceive no systematic application; no generaliza- 
tions are attempted; no integration of theory 
and data occurs; Ackerman’s diagnostic skills 
carry the day. Later chapters deal with the 
therapeutic process and stress the logical but 
revolutionary conclusion that therapy must be 
concerned with roles, not individual neuroses, 
and that treatment should be of pairs, three- 
somes, and families. The author reviews the 
traditional arguments against this therapeutic 
procedure and refutes them. 

On the whole, the book is not successful as 
a systematic integration of sociological with 
clinical ideas; but then, no other effort has suc- 
ceeded. The book is notable, though, in docu- 
menting that this integration is necessary, that 
the younger clinicians can no longer with honor 
practice without considering the context of the 
patient’s family, and that new theory is in order. 
Thus the sociologist interested in mental health 
should read this; others, including students of 
the family, may have their clinical faculties 
sharpened but will find the theory disappoint- 
ing; it is the clinician himself who stands to 
profit most from this volume. 


ORVILLE G. Bri, Jr. 


Russell Sage Foundation 


Propaganda Analysis: A Study of Inferences 
Made from Nazi Propaganda in World War 
1I. By ALEXANDER L. Grorcr. Evanston, IIL: 
Row, Peterson & Co., 1959. Pp. xxii+287. 
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In the fall of 1940 certain officials in the 
United States government believed that the 
monitoring service of the B.B.C., by analyzing 
German propaganda broadcasts, had antici- 
pated the dropping of magnetic mines from 
German planes into the English Channel. This 
reviewer interrogated the psychoanalyst said to 


_ be responsible for the feat but could not obtain 


from him—even after hiring him to write a 
report—an exact description of his procedures. 
In fact, during World War II the readily avail- 
able transcripts of broadcasts and newspapers 
were seized upon by journalists and social sci- 
entists who were in the government service as 
a basis for interpretations and predictions. In- 
side the United States government, the Foreign 
Broadcast Intelligence Service of the FCC is- 
sued weekly reviews of radio and press, which, 
while summarizing content and establishing 
trends, sought also to make inferences concern- 
ing the unknown. Virtually everyone who read 
such reports—and also those who wrote them— 
inevitably wondered whether the diagnoses and 
the prognoses were valid. 

In the final and regrettably brief chapter of 
the volume being reviewed, there is evidence 
that, by and large, the record may have been 
excellent. The author, who participated in the 
FCC organization and who now, as a member 
of RAND, has analyzed the analyses, has per- 
force concentrated upon a sample of inferences, 
all 119 which were made by the atypically com- 
petent German section in March and April, 
1943, and for which verification (principally 
the events themselves and Goebbels’ diaries) is 
available, as well as a “‘spot-check” of 118 from 
the same section for two years beginning June, 
1942. Highty-one per cent of the inferences 
were accurate, a figure which far exceeds chance 
expectancy. That is a practical, exciting dis- 
covery. 

Much more significant than the discovery as 
such, however, is George’s scholarly effort in 
the first 93 per cent of the book to evolve an 
intellectual framework through which the ana- 
lytic procedure can be understood and dupli- 
cated. After some tedious, back-scratching, aca- 
demic preliminaries, a cogent historical sum- 
mary, and a statement of concepts and models 
which subsequently are not fully utilized, he 
carefully shows that propaganda analysis served 
many functions, including the making of infer- 
ences concerning the propaganda goals of the 
Nazis, the condition of German morale, Hitler’s 
next military move, the reaction of German 
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officials to events outside their control, and so 
on, Fascinating case-studies illustrate each func- 
tion. Again and again the author argues for 
and, indeed, ‘establishes one principal point 
which merits close attention within social sci- 
ence: successful analyses tended to come not 
from principles that suggest a one-to-one corre- 
lation between propaganda content and a spe- 
cific variable (“direct method”), but from con- 
sidering and weighing of many relevant varia- 
bles and their more or less unique patterning in 
each situation (“indirect method”). It was 
futile, for example, to try to adduce a principle 
which would proclaim that the German propa- 
ganda machine acted in a particular way before 
the German army invaded a country; the ma- 
chine operated differently before each invasion, 
but what it produced was affected by, and hence 
in theory might have served as a warning of, 
the impending event. 

In brief, the propaganda analyst, George 
shows, obtains from past situations a list of 
possibly relevant variables; he then makes as- 
sumptions in the new situation; and always he 
must exercise clinical skill and must guess sa- 
gaciously. This outcome of the study is cause 
for sorrow and for joy. Sorrowfully, it is clear 
that formal principles are not likely to dominate 
the craft of propaganda analysis, except, of 
course, for the one principle that there are none. 
Still it is exhilarating to see that some social 
scientists during the war could develop the skill 
and the sagacity for which, in all fields of hu- 
man engineering from psychiatry to regional 
planning, there is evidently no substitute. 


Leonard W. Doos 
Yale University 


Les Groupes de pression en France (“Pressure 
Groups in France”). By Jean Merynavup. 
(“Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sci- 
ences Politiques,” No. 95.) Paris: Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1958. Pp. 372. Fr. 1,300. 


This volume erects a framework for research 
on political pressure groups in general, using 
examples drawn largely from the Fourth French 
Republic. It includes a detailed catalogue of 
French pressure groups, an analysis of types of 
pressure that can be brought to bear on govern- 
ment decisions, and consideration of the effects 
of pressure groups on the distribution of power 
and on the functioning of the political system. 
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It is continually concerned with the need for 
competent monographic studies of pressure 
groups in France. 

For the student of comparative political insti- 
tutions, many examples are given of the defense 
of situations acquises which is characteristic of 
“backward” France—the France of small shop- 
keepers, small landholdings, and stubborn alle- 
giance to the past. The conflict between butter 
and oleomargarine interests, for example, which 
also occurs in the United States, is complicated 
in France by an additional struggle between 
large and small butter producers. Wine inter- 
ests, large and small, are politically irresistible. 
And this posture of defense runs through many 
other groups as well: the retired railroad work- 
ers, who nearly outnumber those at work; the 
apartment dwellers, whose rents are pegged so 
low that little new construction or improvement 
of buildings occurs; the beet-alcohol producers, 
who place their product in the “national gaso- 
line.” It is against these forces that “dynamic” 


‘France—the France of technological change, 


increasing production, European co-operation 
must work. The self-preserving character: of 
“backward” France needs explaining through 
institutional comparisons, but it cannot be seen 


‘whole apart from the way it’ “locks itself in” 


through the action of pressure groups on 
government. 

Pressure groups are also voluntary organiza- 
tions, but there is little overlap between this 
book and the sociological study of such organi- 
zations. Specialists in voluntary organizations 
have tended to study their internal structure, 
leaving the study of their external effects to 
other disciplines: only a broad approach to the 
structure of society as a whole will place the 
sociological study of the external action of pres- 
sure groups. 

Meynaud’s general theoretical scheme is 
sound and by no means restricted to France. 
While his examples dealing with French inter- 
nal pressures reveal something about France, 
those dealing with international groups point 
toward America. The activities of the United 
Fruit Company in Central America and of the 
American cultural services in France might be 
the subjects of illuminating studies. Some de- 
tailed case studies of Communist “pressure 
groups” would help round out the picture. 


Duncan MacRag, Jr. 


University of Chicago 
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Japanese Popular Culture: Studies in Mass 
Communications and Culture Change. Edited 
and translated by HrpeTosut Kato. (“Studies 
of the Program in International Communica- 
tion, M.LT.,” No. 4.) Rutland, Vt., and 
Tokyo, Japan: Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1959. 
Pp. 223. $5.00. 


Shortly after the war a group of Japanese 
intellectuals became attuned to new trends in 
American social research. Arming themselves 
with an institute and a journal, they set off on 
empirical cum ethical forays into popular phi- 
losophy, mass media, and the not-so-fine arts. 
The reports returned have not all been “must” 
reading; some do not get beyond pastiche; but 
several have been fresh, irreverent, new depar- 
tures in Japanese scholarship, 

Kato’s volume makes an array of these papers 
available in English. (One or two had been 
translated in an out-of-the-way Japanese jour- 
nal.) It offers fourteen essays and research re- 
ports on such topics as popular songs, “girls’ 
opera,” comics, “flesh” literature, and mass 
communications. There is also a helpful Preface 
on magazine publishing by Herbert Passin, and 
a Foreword by. Ithiel Pool. It makes a useful 
album of glimpses into less-poised, less-exotic 
Japan, but it needs to be viewed with a wary 
eye. 

For one thing, some translations are rather 
off-focus, fuzzed by distortions, many petty but 
some gross. Those who read Japanese will be 
likely to prefer the uncut originals; those who 
do not may find precious perspective in R. P. 
Dore’s genial examination of the group and its 
works (Far Eastern Quarterly, XIII, No. 1 
[November, 1953], 23-36). Then, too, most of 
the papers are blatantly moralistic, though with 
some empirical basis. (Most interesting unan- 
ticipated consequence in the book: a peek at 
the Japanese intellectual as reformer.) Further- 
more, the selections stress media investigations. 
Perhaps this improves the volume in the eyes 
of students of communications, but it also rules 
out some of the group’s best works—Kawa- 
shima’s “Geisha Philosophy,” for example— 
which, if not “communications” in a narrow 
sense, surely seem part of “popular culture.” 
Moreover, both method and theory are shaky 
(cf. Dore); but one should be charitable, con- 
sidering postwar conditions, the lack of a tra- 
dition of empirical research, and the group’s 
self-chosen role as intellectual irritant and agent 
for social reform. 
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Like its American uncle, Mass Culture, the 
book, unfortunately, fails to add up to a co- 
herent picture of what makes culture popular. 
The concept seems worth keeping, but can we 
not sharpen it beyond a blunt indication of 
something somehow mass-ish, something some- 
how non-U?P 

Dav W. PLATH 
Harvard University 


Vocation de la sociologie religieuse: Sociologie 
des vocations. By E. CoLLARD, J. DELLE- 
POORT, J. Laspens, G. Le Bras, and J. 
Lectercg. Tournai, Belgium: Casterman, 
1958. Pp. 241. Fr. 84. 


The rapidity with which interest in sociologi- 
cal studies of religious phenomena has spread 
among Catholic scholars is indicated by the 
diversity of institutions and nations represented 
in this volume. Comprising the papers presented 
at the fifth meeting of the Conference Interna- 
tionale de la Sociologie Religieuse, held at 
Louvain in 1956, it commemorates the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of the Conférence. 

Part I, both more and less inclusive than its 
title, consists of the general addresses and re- 
ports of two studies of lay religious beliefs and 
practices. Part II reflects a first organized at- 
tempt at international exchange of information 
on demographic and certain social correlates of 
religious vocations. Of the studies reported, the 
two in Part I will be of the most general in- 
terest. The first permits interesting interde- 
nominational comparisons based on a random 
sample of 379 church members in two indus- 
trial cities in the English midlands. The second 
attempts the comparison of “believers” and 
“non-believers” on a small sample of Belgian 
industrial workers on non-religious attitudes 
and opinions as to the bases of religious belief 
and church membership. 

Apparently directed to an audience including 
widely different levels of substantive and meth- 
odological knowledge, the general addresses will 
interest scoiologists chiefly as indications of the 
stage reached by an undertaking little known 
in this country. Canon J. Leclercq (Université 
Catholique de Louvain) outlines the spread of 
“religious sociology” in Catholic circles; M. 
Jean Labben (Facultés Catholiques and Institut 
de Sociologie de Lyon) discusses the different 
approaches and points of convergence reflected 
in current work; and M. François Isambert 
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(Centre National de Ja Recherche Scientifique 
Française) urges the use of certain social-psy- 
chological concepts in studies of religious phe- 
nomena. In the closing address Professor Ga- 
briel Le Bras asks that his audience prepare to 
work at a new level of sophistication both in 
reporting statistics and in broadening studies to 
cover all aspects of the church as an institution. 


LATHROP V. BEALE 
Chicago, Illinois 


Information, Decision, and Action: A Study of 
the Psychological Determinants of Changes 
in Farming Techniques. By F. E, Emery and 
O. A. Oeser. With the Assistance of Joan 
Tutty. Australia: Melbourne University 
Press, 1958. 


This is a study of the question why some 
farmers accept improved farming practices 
while others do not. It boasts a sophisticated 
array of psychological and sociopsychological 
theories, but an unfortunately small ritimber of 
cases to which to apply them. Interestingly, 
despite the author’s up-to-the-minute acquaint- 
ance with general theory and research of pos- 
sible relevance to their problem, there appears 
not even one reference to the many directly 
pertinent studies of rural sociologists who have 
concerned themselves with the diffusion and 
acceptance of new farm practices. Indeed, this 
is the cumulative research tradition from which 
the present study might well have profited 
most, and to which, nevertheless, it contributes, 
however unwittingly. 

Three sets of factors are examined and found 
to be related to the acceptance of new farm 
practices: channels of communication, such as 
exposure to the mass media and various types 
of contact with the District Agricultural Officer; 
background factors, such as “urban” experi- 
ences, “situational support,” and “conceptual 
skills”; and status factors as measured by qual- 
ity and size of farm and farming operations. 
It is found—to choose one of the many inter- 
esting findings—that the scale of situational 
support, which includes such things as good 
health, co-operativeness of wife and children, 
etc., is related to media exposure, which, in 
turn, is related to the acceptance of the specific 
new farm practices that are singled out for 
study. The authors interpret this finding, for 
example, within the theoretical frameworks of 
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Koffka and Tolman, but, extending the objec- 
tion raised above, it is to be regretted that they 
were apparently unaware of the related work 
of Wilkening on the role of familism in the 
adoption of new farm practices. Similarly, the 
authors would have found support for their 
findings concerning the effects of “urbanization” 
or the role of interpersonal contacts in the work 
of the rural sociologists. Altogether, students 
of communication and technical change have 
sorely neglected the pioneering studies on the 
diffusion and acceptance of new farm practices, 
and it is particularly ironic in the present in- 
stance because the very subject of the study is 
that of improved farm practice. 

The strength of the study lies in its attempt 
to spell out the probable sequence of causal 
connections among the variables. The authors 
are never content merely to report correlations: 
they try to think through the process of adop- 
tion as it proceeds through time (even though 
time is not formally taken into account in the 
study design). In fact, an entire chapter (pp. 
65 ff.) is devoted to a consideration of the se- 
quential links among the variables of scale of 
production (size of farming operation), expo- 
sure to the media, and adoption of several 
specific practices. Different implications for 
action are advanced for the several patterns 
considered probable. There is room for argu- 
ment here. For example, it is not clear how 
exposure to the media can determine scale 
(Pattern “b,” p. 67). Nor do the authors dis- 
tinguish clearly enough between specific expo- 
sure to information about a new practice (which 
is admittedly prerequisite to adopting it) and 
general level of exposure to the media (which 
may be either a “cause” or an “effect” of adop- 
tion); it is the latter definition of exposure 
which is being measured. Still, the analysis and 
discussion of these and similar problems at 
other points in the book are provocative. 

Another aspect of the study which is of in- 
terest is the discussion of the ways in which 
members of the community designated by their 
colleagues as “influential” are shown to serve 
as relayers of information originating with the 
District Agricultural Officer with whom they 
have close contact. The limitations imposed on 
this analysis of the interpersonal communica- 
tion process by virtue of the fact that only 
those influentials who happen to fall into the 
sample can be closely studied serve to illustrate 
the desirability (if it is at all possible) of in- 
terviewing an entire population when socio- 
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metric analysis is attempted. Especially when 
the community is as small as it is in the present 
instance (some 90 farmers), it would seem 
well worth the added cost to interview everyone 
rather than to sample the community. This, of 
course, is quite apart from the more obvious 
desirability of having as many cases as possible 
for the kinds of complex analysis attempted 
here. 

This study will be welcomed by the growing 
group of researchers of varying backgrounds 
and substantive interests who are concerned 
with the social and psychological aspects of the 
diffusion of technical change. 


Ermu Karz 
University of Chicago 


Rural Sociology in India. By A. R. Desat. 
Bombay: Indian Society of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, 1959. Pp. xviii+440. $6.00. 


The first quarter (Part I) of this book is an 
introduction to rural sociology in India by the 
author, who also presents four studies in Part 
II: (1) “Sociological Analysis of India,” (2) 
“Sociological Problems of Economic Develop- 
ment,” (3) “Community Projects—a Sociologi- 
cal Analysis,” and (4) “Impact of Governmen- 
tal Measures on Rural Society.” In addition, 
there are numerous readings from specialists 
and from the Rural Credit Survey. They range 
from such classical statements as that by Karl 
Marx entitled “Village Communities in India” 
(4 page) and B. H. Baden-Powell’s entitled 
“Maine’s Theory of Indian Village Community 
and Village Types,” to modern studies by 
David G. Mandelbaum and others. 

The rural sociologist is pleased to read that 
“rural sociology will help the rural worker to 
make a correct diagnosis of its ills and will, fur- 
ther, enable him to evolve a correct prescrip- 
tion or programme to overcome those ills” (p. 
106). However, as the rural sociologist lays the 
book down, confused by the many movements, 
systems, and ideologies treated in such readings 
as “Fluidity of Status Structure in India” by 
D. N. Najumdar; “Bhoodan, Its Evaluation” 
by Daniel Thorner; “Changes in Agrarian Or- 
ganization” by Lucio Medieta y. Nufies; “Pan- 
chayats and Village Conflicts” by H. D. Mala- 
viya; and pieces by many others, he concludes 
that India has more to teach rural sociologists 
than they have to teach India. The evaluation 
of the community-development programs of the 
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governments and the Ford Foundation is re- 
viewed. The review is related to statements by 
Carl C. Taylor, M. L. Wilson, Oscar Lewis, 
Morris Opler, David Mandelbaum, and other 
experts. 

Although the book is not organized about a 
specific conceptual scheme, anyone interested 
in applying conceptual tools may easily do so 
with the material. Thus the author states with- 
out qualification that “the religious outlook of 
the rural people overwhelmingly dominates 
their intellectual, emotional and practical life” 
(p. 59). In the differentiation of rural and ur- 
ban religion and many other phenomena re- 
ported in the volume, the culture- and time- 
bound American sociologist who would dump 
similar observation by Tönnies, Wirth, Sim- 
mel, Galpin, and other sociologists in the gar- 
bage heap must take a second look. 


CHARLES P. Loomis 


Michigan State University 


The Population of Japan. By Irene B. TAEU- 
BER. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1958. Pp. xx+461. $15.00. 


Students of population will find in this vol- 
ume an outstanding example of demographic 
analysis. Dr. Taeuber has brought to bear upon 
Japanese population statistics, both ancient and 
modern, a keen knowledge of Japanese political, 
economic, and social history. She recognizes 
that Japan, as the only non-Western nation to 
have experienced the demographic transition, 
offers a unique opportunity for exploring the 
population dynamics of industrialization large- 
ly without the European heritage. This oppor- 
tunity entails the burden, which Dr. Taeuber 
expertly bears, of presenting a great deal more 
historical description and analysis than is usu- 
ally found in national demographic studies, 
where it can be assumed that major historical 
trends are widely known. 

The volume must be read for its scope and 
depth to be fully appreciated. Two aspects are 
particularly impressive. First, analysis of the 
Japanese family system and its ramifications 
continually provide Dr, Taeuber with a means 
to clarify the functioning of political and 
economic factors in the Japanese social struc- 
ture, particularly during the decades follow- 
ing the opening of Japan in the mid-nine- 
teenth century. In addition to a chapter devoted 
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exclusively to the family as a social institution, 
three chapters on the formal demographic anal- 
yses of marriage and fertility are enhanced by 
references to what might be called the “psy- 
chological dimensions” of Japanese familial 
tradition. The specific meaning of kinship ties is 
emphasized in patterns of industrial organiza- 
tion, city growth, internal and international mi- 
gration, and even warfare and imperialism as 
these areas come under analysis. One receives 
the impression that the traditional mores of the 
feudal family system remained essentially in- 
tact throughout much of Japan’s modern pe- 
riod and, further, that, without this basic fa- 
milial stability, the dynamic political and eco- 
nomic transformation would have been slower, 
if not impossible. 

Second, only those who have worked on the 
demography of Japan can appreciate fully the 
sixty-page bibliography, which, in addition to 
the major works in Western languages, includes 
detailed citations of all official and unofficial 
items in Japanese relevant to the population of 
Japan and her former possessions. Without 
doubt, this will become the standard biblio- 
graphical source for Western scholars. 


Tuomas O. WILKINSON 


University of Massachusetts 


Origins of Crime: A New Evaluation of the 
Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study. By 
Wrutram McCord and Joan McCorp. With 
Irvinc KENNETH ZoLa. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1959. Pp. xvi+219. 
$6.00. 


The Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study be- 
gan twenty-two years ago under the leadership 
of Dr. Richard Clarke Cabot, and the basic idea 
appeared sound and simple: Delinquency could 
be deflected early in life if the potentially mal- 
adjusted child had an opportunity to form a 
friendly, understanding relationship with a ma- 
ture person. Unfortunately, the experiment 
proved a failure, for at the end of the project 
in 1945 there was no significant difference be- 
tween some 300 boys receiving treatment and 
boys in a matched group receiving no aid. 

In Origins of Crime by William and Joan 
McCord and Irving Zola, the study is examined 
again, a decade after its termination, and the 
authors underline its failure. The hope that 
boys who had received treatment would show 
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less adult criminality in a sort of latent effect 
has not materialized. The authors indicate, 
however, that the basic idea was never really 
tried. Less than 5 per cent of the boys in the 
so-called treatment group received aid approx- 
imating the sort originally envisioned. 

In the latter two-thirds of the book the Mc- 
Cords take off on a new tack: using the vast 
data collected for the project, they try to find 
the roots of crime in the family. The influence 
of parental discipline, home atmosphere, fa- 
ther’s personality, mother’s personality, and 
parents’ deviance is examined in relation to the 
occurrence of crime, the criminal act, and the 
age of the doer. The last two chapters contain 
a summary of the causes of crime as uncovered 
by the McCords, recommendations for com- 
munity action, and a discussion of implications 
for the social sciences. 

This book presents simply and lucidly a care- 
ful, complex examination of many ideas prev- 
alent in criminology today. The theoretical in- 
terpretation is both sophisticated and eclectic 
in the best sense, and the conclusions are stated 
without ambiguity. However, the sample on 
which the findings are based is anything but 
random, and there is some question whether 
the work is “research on the sources of crime in 
American society,” as described by the au- 
thors. At several points, the number of persons 


.on whom important conclusions are based is 


distressingly small, e.g., 14 boys guilty of 
crimes against the person and 12 boys guilty 
of sex crimes. And the authors’ contention that 
slum environments and similar forces are large- 
ly “illusory” as causes of crime, that it is the 
“basic socialization process in the early years 
of life which determines whether a boy will be 
prone to criminal acts,” is weakened by a fact 
which the authors recognize but do not stress— 
the boys studied are all from restricted socio- 
economic backgrounds. If, in effect, we elimi- 
nate the influence of a variable, we cannot ex- 
pect that variable to show up in our findings. 
Despite these criticisms, the Origins of Crime 
is an important contribution to criminology in 
particular and to the social sciences in general. 
By testing current notions about the causes of 
crime, rather than piling speculation on specu- 
lation, the authors have significantly advanced 
our knowledge in the field of human behavior. 


GRESHAM M. SYKES 


Northwestern University 
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The United States and the United Nations: The 
Public View, 1945-1955. By WILLIAM A. 
Scott and STEPHEN B. Wirney. New York: 


Manhattan Publishing Co., 1958, Pp. xili+ 
314. $3.00. : 


Several volumes of the series on the United 
Nations which the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace is sponsoring have already 
appeared. The studies are being conducted by 
private institutions and individuals in over 
twenty countries. The volume by Scott and 
Withey, the first of three on the United States 
and the United Nations, is based upon the find- 
ings of ten years of public opinion surveys 
about attitudes toward the UN. With sophisti- 
cation about surveys and about public opinion, 
the authors carefully report and discuss findings 
which will be of interest to persons concerned 
with public affairs. They summarize the inter- 
relationships of the respondents’ information, 
satisfaction, expectations, and support of the 
UN, as well as their social characteristics. 
Many of the findings, such as those concerning 
the relationship between education and values 
and beliefs, are consistent with and further 
specify findings from other studies. 

Furthermore, the authors contribute many 
suggestive interpretations of the findings, stat- 
ing when they are based upon general ideas 
about opinion formation or upon other re- 
search. Many of the explanations will probably 
contribute to the understanding of changes in 
public support for other institutions. 

Of course, the data are inadequate to test 
many of the interpretations definitively, and 
the few variables included in most of the sur- 
veys about the UN are inadequate for a com- 
prehensive theoretical analysis. Aware of the 
limitations of secondary analysis, the authors 
conclude with a chapter which sets forth a 
broad framework for the study of opinion and 
go on to make some suggestions for further re- 
search. 

In many studies of opinions and attitudes, 
the importance of interpersonal relations and 
of unconscious personality factors seems strik- 
ing and is emphasized. Yet, in this report, as in 
the studies by Cantril and others in which pub- 
lic opinion trends are analyzed, the great im- 
portance of actual events seems obvious. In 
this study, for example, we find that there has 
been widespread stable support of United States 
membership in the UN, in contrast with the 
lack of support of it in the League of Nations 
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before World War II; we find considerable 
fluctuations in evaluations of the UN, as dur- 
ing the Korean War; and there is even some 
evidence that the relationships among respond- 
ents’ characteristics vary in different situations. 
Despite the general lack of information and 
differentiation with which much of the public 
views international events, many persons seem 
to react in ways which—with a few assump- 
tions about the respondents’ values and beliefs 
—appear reasonable and consistent. With more 
knowledge about respondents’ relevant values 
and beliefs and about the events which they 
perceive, we would be in a better position to 
judge the relevance of events and situational 
factors in opinion-formation. It may be that, 
by studying why people have different opinions 
at a given period of time, we are likely to at- 
tribute inadequate weight to factors which are 
important for understanding major long-range 
opinion shifts and widespread rapid opinion 

changes. 
Louis KRIESBERG 


National Opinion Research Center 
University of Chicago 


Children of the Kibbutz. By MELFORD E. SPIRO. 
With the Assistance of Auprey G. Spiro. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1958. Pp. xix+ 500. $10.00. 


This is the second in a three-volume study. 
The first, Kibbutze—Venture in Utopia, pre- 
sented the sociocultural setting within which 
socialization and personality development, 
which concern this volume, occur. The third 
volume, which will be devoted to the personal- 
ity structure of Kibbutz children as revealed 
by projective tests, is yet to come. The eleven 
months of field work during which the material 
for this series was collected has proved to be 
fruitful indeed. 

The main concern of the author is not what 
scientific theory can contribute to the analysis 
of the structure of the Kibbutz but what the 
Kibbutz can contribute to scientific theory. He 
is not interested in the Kibbutz in itself and as 
such; the study seems to him worthwhile 
mainly because it offers an unprecedented op- 
portunity to test some of the major hypotheses 
of the culture and personality school. His inter- 
est lies primarily in the personality variables 
which are presumably most influenced by the 
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unique aspects of Kibbutz culture and its so- 
cialization system. 

The chief interest of the study of the Kib- 
butz socialization system lies, no doubt, in the 
fact that it combines institutional and family 
socialization. The children stay most of the 
time in the children’s houses; yet they spend 
some time with their parents every day and 
maintain very close relations with them. They 
are socialized, mainly, by members assigned to 
this task by the Kibbutz and by the peer groups, 
but the parents remain the main sources of love 
and security. This raises two basic questions: 
(a) Does such a system produce well-balanced 


personalities, or do the children suffer from the. 


disabilities typical of institutional children such 
as flattening of affect, inability to establish 
emotional ties, a weak superego, and intellectual 
deficiencies? (b) Is this type of socialization 
socially effective—does it inculcate the basic 
values and insure the social and ideological 
continuity of the Kibbutz? The author gives 
qualified positive answers to both questions, 
The Sabra born and bred in the Kibbutz is 
not an institutional child. Despite certain indi- 
cations of insecurity, he is an efficient and func- 
tioning adult. When the barriers of hostility 
and controversion are penetrated, he is found 
to be sensitive, warm, and reliable. The Sabras 
have only a mild interest in ideological ques- 
tions and are averse to political activity. Their 
support of Kibbutz values is based on long 
training and on an impersonal concept of jus- 
tice and not on an intense personal involvement. 
They have no clear world view and no deep 
sense of dedication; yet they are loyal to their 
Kibbutz and continue to uphold its central val- 
ues. : 
The personality traits and social characteris- 
tics of the adult Sabras are closely related to 
the specific features of the socialization process. 
Kibbutz children do not suffer from the disa- 
bilities of institutional children because their 
life differs in many crucial respects from life in 
an institution. The child has close contacts 
with his parents. The nurses and parents are 
warm and permissive. Their love is not con- 
tingent. The child experiences a change of 
mother-figures, but he is protected from the 
more drastic effects of change by the constancy 
of his parents. What is more the very existence 
of multiple parent-figures and the peer group 
protects the child from exclusive cathexes. 
' Since his emotional attachments are diffuse 
rather than concentrated, the pain attendant 
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upon severance of these attachments is attenu- 
ated. 

The attitudes of the Sabras toward Kibbutz 
values are also rooted in the socialization proc- 
ess. The lack of ideological zeal is closely con- 
nected, according to the author, with the par- 
tial separation from the parents. As the Sabras 
are socialized from the start by a number of im- 
portant agents, they cannot introject them. 
They internalize the norms and the values, but 
the significant others remain external. Their 
superego is essentially shame-oriented. What is 
more, the Marxist ideology of the Kibbutz is 
interpreted by the author to mean, in its uncon- 
scious psychodynamics, a rebellion against the 
oppression of the father. As the Sabras experi- 
ence little Oedipal struggle, they cannot iden- 
tify themselves with the oppressed. Since there 
is no correspondence between the ideology and 
basic emotional experiences, political opinion 
cannot become a fully fledged world view. 

The quality of the field work seems uneven. 
While the description of the first stages of so- 
cialization is perceptive, accurate, and system- 
atic, it becomes rather spotty and thin as we 
come to the examination of the school years. 
The data on the school is derived mainly from 
a limited number of visits in the classrooms and 
covers only a few dimensions of the socializa- 
tion process. While the analysis of the nurse’s 
role and her relations with children and parents 
are, on the whole, adequate, the data on the 
structure of the age group are less satisfactory. 
There is almost no systematic observation on 
parent-children relationships. The data on the 
changes of the patterns of interrelations be- 
tween parents and children are scanty and hap- 
hazard. 

The methods of quantification of the obser- 
vational data are very often faulty. To cite one 
example of many: When dealing with acts of 
aggression versus acts of co-operation, or, to use 
the author’s more ponderous but misleading 
terms— integrative versus disintegrative acts— 
the unit of measurement is the act, not the 
number of children participating in it or its du- 
ration. Thus an act of aggression by one child 
lasting only sixty seconds is accorded as much 
weight as an act of co-operative play in which 
ten children participate for twenty minutes. 
What is more, the frequency of an act is not 
necessarily a valid measure of its psychological 
significances. The author is fully aware of the 
limitations of most of his statistical analysis, 
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but he cannot resist the temptation to use it as 
evidence. 

Least satisfactory of all chapters are those 
dealing with the end product of Kibbutz social- 
ization—the chapters on the adult Sabra. All 
in all, there are only eleven of them. The field 
work devoted to the adult Sabras is not com- 
prehensive, nor does it probe deep enough to 
make up for the small number. Since many of 
the hypotheses depend for their verification on 
this material, the smallness of the sample seems 
a serious defect. 

The hypothesis that Marxist ideology is es- 
sentially a rebellion against the father-figure 
and since the Sabras do not experience violent 
Oedipal struggle, they cannot identify with it 
is, to say the least, questionable and inadequate. 
The central problem of the second generation 
in the Kibbutz is the inheritance of a revolu- 
tion. A revolutionary society puts a premium 
on rebellion and innovation; yet it insists that 
its second generation continue the way of life 
of the parents. The ambivalent attitude toward 
continuity is a major source of tension and con- 
flict. The author deals with the problem of con- 
tinuity only in a cursory and unsystematic way. 
He has in many ways accepted the values of the 
original ideology, and any innovation and re- 
formulation is treated as a deviation. He does 
not realize that some of the changes are legiti- 
mate adaptations of the original values to the 
changing social structure and that the second 
generation may play an active part in this proc- 
ess of internal change. Continuity cannot be 
dealt with properly without a study of inter- 
mediate ideological patterns and secondary in- 
stitutionalization. Nowhere in this book do we 
find a systematic comparative analysis of the 
attitudes and values of Kibbutz children at dif- 
ferent stages of maturation as related to the 
attitudes and values of their parents. 

This study suffers from two major defects: 
the absence of sociological theory on the posi- 
tion of the second generation in a revolutionary 
movement and the lack of any comparative 
material. The author relates the personality 
traits of the adult Sabra to the distinctive fea- 
tures of Kibbutz socialization, but research on 
the second generation in Israel proves that 
these traits are not distinctive of that genera- 
tion in the Kibbutz. Suppression of emotions, 
segregation from outsiders, conformity to the 
major values of the society, coupled with a 
sense of disillusionment are characteristic of 
many sectors of Israel’s second generation. This 
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seems to prove that the socialization hypothe- | 
sis as it stands in this study is inadequate and 
that wider social and psychological processes 
are at work. The hypotheses developed by the 
author cannot be properly tested and refined 
without a systematic comparison between dif- 
ferent types of Kibbutzim with different de- 
grees of separation from parents and without 
a control group of children and adults born and 
bred outside. 

YONINA TALMAN GARBER 


The Hebrew University 
Jerusalem 


Graduate Students: Experience at Columbia 
University, 1940-1956. By Hans RosEn- 
HAUPT and THomas J. CHINLUND. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1958. Pp. 
xi+ 129. $4.00. 


This useful small volume is a report, based 
on the information contained in the registrar’s 
records, on the roughly 25,000 students who en- 
tered Columbia University’s graduate faculties 
between 1940 and 1956. The information was 
transferred to punch cards and is reported in 
some 60 tables, grouped in chapters dealing 
with students’ success in earning the Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees as this varied by depart- 
ment, sex, age at entrance, undergraduate col- 
lege, amount and nature of financial assistance, 
and combinations of these and other items of 
information contained in the university records. 
The text is largely a translation of the figures, 
but in several chapters the authors raise ques- 
tions of more general interest regarding gradu- 
ate educational practice and policy, and a small 
amount of comparative data from other reports 
is included. The book is misleadingly titled; 
while we learn something about recent Colum- 
bia graduate students and something also about 
the graduate departments there as well, we 
learn very little about the students’ experience 
in graduate school beyond whether or not they 
earned their degrees. 

While some of the tables are likely to be of 
interest only to Columbia’s faculty and admin- 
istration, much of the data bears directly on 
important problems of both educational policy 
and the sociology of higher education. For ex- 
ample, the data on the proportions of students 
entering who successfully gained their degrees 
and on the average length of time required in 
different departments are discussed in relation 
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to the rapidly growing shortage of college 
teachers. Elsewhere, the tables reporting the 
age distributions of graduate students entering 
different departments provide clues to the na- 
' ture of the recruitment to different areas of 
study. On the same matter, the authors show 
that at Columbia, as elsewhere, majors in the 
natural sciences receive far greater financial as- 
sistance, both from the university and from 
outside sources, than do students in the social 
sciences and humanities. What difference do 
such variations in financial support for graduate 
study make for the number and kind of students 
attracted to different fields? The data presented 
in this volume suggest many such questions, 
but we will have to look elsewhere for most of 
the answers. 

Over and above the book’s usefulness to uni- 
versity administrators and its potential useful- 
ness to sociologists when its data are juxtaposed 
with comparable data from other institutions, 
this book will have, I suspect, a morbid fasci- 
nation for those who were graduate students at 
Columbia during the period described. At least 
this reader felt like a veteran reading battle 
accounts of the last war. Some of the readers 
of this Journal will note, ruefully if with little 
surprise, that, of the students entering Colum- 
bia’s Sociology Department during the period 
covered, only 5 per cent earned the Ph.D. with- 
in the period. Moreover, the average time re- 
quired by those who earned the Ph.D. in that 
department during the period was 10.1 years 
(this compares with 5.3 years in chemistry, 5.5 
years in psychology, 7.5 years in anthropology). 
On this matter, as on others, comparative data 
will tell us what is idiosyncratic to Columbia, 
what is characteristic of different fields of study 
and the students in them, and what is character- 
istic more generally of American graduate edu- 


cation. 
Martin Trow 


University of California (Berkeley) 


Social Stratification in Polynesia. By MARSHALL 
D. SAHLINS. Seattle: University of Washing- 
ton Press, 1958. Pp. xiiit+306. $4.50. 


The author’s main thesis is that throughout 
Polynesia “stratification is directly related to 
productivity, if productivity be considered to 
mean the ability of the wielders of the tech- 
nology to produce strategic goods beyond their 
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consumption needs” (p. 249). The chief’s role 
as distributor of this surplus is correlated with 
his social pre-eminence in other fields. 

Dr. Sahlins first classifies Polynesian so- 
cieties into four groups according to their 
degree of social stratification (from Hawaii, 
Tonga, and the Society Islands at the top to 
Pukapuka, Tokelau, and Ontong Java at the 
bottom) and then, ranking them according to 
their degree of productivity, finds a high degree 
of correspondence between stratification and 
productivity. And though some critics may not 
be happy about his criteria either of stratifica- 
tion or of productivity (which often involve 
the translation of vague or qualitative state- 
ments by early observers into quantitative 
terms), he has established a strong prima facie 
case for his main hypothesis. He also advances 
subsidiary hypotheses to account for other vari- 
ations in Polynesian social structures in terms 
of their economic and ecological correlates. 

In all this the author provides a most valu- 
able comparative survey of sociopolitical insti- 
tutions in relation to ecological adjustment in 
Polynesia. But, when it comes to translating his 
observed ethnographic data into dynamic his- 
torical processes of social change, he is often 
naive or obscure. When he finds facts which 
do not fit his theories (he is commendably 
frank about them), he invokes migration, dif- 
fusion, or the magic term “survivals” as ex- 
planations. In stressing the primacy of techno- 
environmental adaptation in determining social 
differentiation, he admits in the abstract the 
operation of “other factors,” though in practice 
he does not pay nearly enough attention to 
them. 

It would be unjust to say that the author’s 
conceptual framework is no more than eco- 
nomic or environmental determinism, sliced 
fine. But this overstatement contains a meas- 
ure of truth. Because he uses the term ‘“‘adapta- 
tion” in a purely ecological sense, he is driven 
to speak of “ideologies” as “relatively non- 
adaptive” (p. 250). He forgets that members 
of human communities have to adapt them- 
selves not only to their environment but to 
one another. They must recognize (and evalu- 
ate in an “ideological” way) individual hopes, 
hates, and fears, the activities of deviants, the 
emergence of cliques and factions, and, often, 
the proximity of warlike neighbors. The social 
structure must involve adaptation to such fac- 
tors as these. It would be strange if they had 
not produced at times in Polynesian prehistory 
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social changes quite as significant as .those 
which were primarily due to ecological adapta- 
tion. 

These criticisms are not intended to denigrate 
Dr. Sahlins’ valuable and stimulating contri- 
bution. It is excellent so far as it goes, but it 
does not go far enough. And it will be, one 
hopes, the forerunner of similar studies with a 
somewhat broader theoretical base and a deeper 
understanding of the complexities of human 
cultures. 

RALPH PIDDINGTON 


University of Auckland 


Soziale Schichtung und sozialer Wandel in einer 
Industriegemeinde: Eine soziologische Unter- 
suchung der Stadt Euskirchen (“Social Strati- 
fication and Social Change in an Industrial 
Community: A Sociological Study of the 
City of Euskirchen”). By RENATE MAYNTZ. 
Stuttgart: F. Enke Verlag, 1958. Pp. ix+ 
281. DM. 23. 


Renate Mayntz’s community study con- 
tributes a supplement to the problem of social 
stratification in contemporary society. The au- 
thor bases her work on a penetrating explora- 
tion of documentary sources, which she traces 
back, in part, to the last century, and on the 
representative interviewing of some nine hun- 
dred individuals. The focus on community so- 
ciology is shown in the limiting of the question- 
naire to a small industrial community of about 
twenty thousand inhabitants. The industrial 
structure of the place she explores, the city of 
Euskirchen on the Lower Rhine, is charac- 
terized by the dominance of middle-sized and 
small industry, chiefly textiles. Because 
Euskirchen is an administrative and trade cen- 
‘ter with an agricultural hinterland, the third 
section of the political economy, management 
and officialdom, is relatively strongly developed. 
In social stratification, as in the structure of 
settlement, the influence of big industry is ab- 
sent; censequently, the study is confined to 
problems of the stratification of the middle 
class. i 

Following several leads, the author concerns 
herself with the problem of the multidimen- 
sionality of the strata. Penetratingly, she 
probes the possibilities of concepts of hetero- 
geneous classes composing a status hierarchy. 
Although she is familiar with the relevant in- 
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ternational literature and discusses it in her 
introductory paragraphs, she fails to bring the 
selected theoretical questions to some decision 
based on her materials. In this inconclusiveness 
of problem-setting lie, at one and the same time, 
the strength and weakness of her investigation. 
The range of the materials, displayed with great 
detail, understanding, and penetration, provides 
a mine of information for comparative studies 
and offers countless provisions for specific ques- 
tions. The strong distinctions in depiction, how- 
ever, make the lot of the reader difficult in seek- 
ing an overview and often obscure the main 
problem. Since the author renounced the plan 
of the investigation, to analyze the interviews 
from an ideological orientation, the relative 
significance of the conditions leading to the 
formation of classes remains undiscussed. 


CHRISTIAN VON FERBER 


University of Göttingen 


Land Reform in Japan. By R. P. Dore. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. 
xvii+510. $8.80. 


Land Reform and Democracy. By CLARENCE 
Senior. Gainesville, Fla.: University of 
Flordia Press, 1958. Pp. xiii+269. $6.75. 


While reporting on the land-redistribution 
programs of Japan and Mexico, respectively, 
these independently written books go much 
beyond their primary purpose and describe the 
entire rural social structure and culture. They 
thus provide basic materials for comparative 
sociology. The authors—one a British agricul- 
tural economist and the other an American 
sociologist—have a common interest in the de- 
velopment of democracy among peasants be- 
coming emancipated from a feudal system, and 
so they give unusually significant information 
about one of the world’s most important prob- 
lems—the possibilities for democracy as under- 
developed economies become rapidly modern- 
ized. Both authors report that the drastic 
redistribution of the agricultural Jand of upper- 
caste landlords among previously exploited and 
socially backward peasants has been a marked 
success in raising standards of living and in 
providing a social stimulus for primitive tradi- 
tion-bound peoples to become politically in- 
formed and involved. Their objective and com- 
petent research should make these books among 
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the most significant of the decade because they 
show that democratic governments can suc- 
cessfully break feudal social systems and intro- 
duce peasant masses into the modern world 
with a minimum of violence, injustice, and 
repression. 

Despite the great cultural dissimilarity be- 
tween Japan and Mexico, the process of social 
change each has undergone—Mexico since 1935 
and Japan since 1946—is remarkably similar. 
The stimulus was different in the two cases: 
Mexico had an indigenous revolution beginning 
in 1910, leading to the constitution of 1917, 
which was not implemented until the presidency 
of Cardenas in the 1930’s. Japan was probably 
gradually moving toward land reform through 
legislation when a reactionary political move- 
ment inhibited it during the 1920’s; it took a 
military defeat and a foreign occupation to 
force the enactment of laws which redistributed 
the land. Mexico has in recent decades been 
an essentially revolutionary, anticlerical na- 
tion; Japan remains a conservative, religious 
society. No two countries could have more 
diverse histories. Japan has a relatively homo- 
geneous population, a history of national in- 
dependence, and modernization stimulated from 
above. Mexico is composed of diverse racial 
stocks and cultures, has a history of colonial 
domination, and its modernization has arisen 
out of mass revolution. Yet the specific de- 
tails of the Jand reforms—the administrative 
procedures and problems and what has hap- 
pened to the people—in the two countries have 
been remarkably similar. 

The similarity seems to arise out of a com- 
mon technical problem—the transfer of land 
from large-scale owners, absentee landlords, to 
small-scale peasants—and to similar motives 
of getting the benefits of modern living by way 
of a higher standard of living, labor-saving 
devices, educational, and social and political 
freedom. When land reform comes, a surpris- 
ingly large proportion of the peasants leap at 
the chance to participate responsibly in deter- 
mining their economic and political destinies 
and to use modern mechanical devices. The 
transformation in the entire style of life is 
drastic; the beastlike peasant becomes a 
modern farmer and free citizen in ten years. 
Not only wealth but power is redistributed; 
there is a great increase in health, education, 
justice, skill, lawful settlements, and probably 
mutual respect. And it seems the previously 
most backward hamlets are the most trans- 
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formed. This does not mean that cultural tra- 
ditions are of no significance: The “new” pat- 
tern of landholding in Mexico is the Aztec- 
Spanish ejido (similar to co-operative owner- 
ship without private title); social conformity 
remains a Japanese culture trait. But it does 
mean that cultural traditions do not necessarily 
create satisfaction with ancient oppressions or 
prevent rapid change. Some of the patterns 
adopted come from the United States, as the 
fountainhead of modernism, but this does not 
prevent an anti-American attitude from being 
prevalent. Nationalism and reaction against 
American pressures and American ‘“‘crudeness” 
seem to outweigh—at least consciously—any 
gratitude. 

” The authors analyze new difficulties develop- 
ing for the future. Overpopulation seems the 
most serious. Nationalism could give strength 
to incipient fascism, and communism has not 
lost all supporters. There are pockets where the 
reform has not taken hold. There are evidences 
that material prosperity is encouraging apathy 
and selfishness. Traditional subservience to the 
wealthy has not completely disappeared. 

The picture of underdeveloped nations be- 
coming modernized is not complete in these 
books, of course. The increasingly important 
cities are not touched on. Nevertheless, a read- 
ing of these remarkable studies should provide 
more hope for the democratic world than any- 
thing else that has appeared in print. The high 
standards of research and the use of simple 
theory should also provide a model for our 
more abstract sociological researchers. 


ARNOLD M. Rose 
University of Minnesota 


Experiment Perilous: Physicians and Patients 
Facing the Unknown. By Renée C. Fox. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959. Pp. 262. 
$5.00. 


There is no sharp line between treatment and 
experiment in medicine. Every treatment pro- 
cedure is to some extent a trial whose results 
must be observed in order to decide what the 
next steps will be. However, the uncertainty 
and risk will vary greatly from one situation 
to another, 

In this book Renée Fox presents her observa- 
tions of a treatment situation (a metabolic 
ward) in which uncertainty is extreme and the 
risk of disability and death—a risk which is 
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sometimes increased by the medical procedures 
themselves—is often high. The physicians are 
faced with disorders which are hard to treat, 
about which little is known, and, at the same 
time, they carry out experiments on human 
subjects to find out more about these disorders 
and how they can most effectively be treated. 

The author gives a closely detailed descrip- 
tion of the disease states of the patients and 
the kinds of decisions which they present to 
physicians and patients. The behavior and de- 
cisions of the physicians and patients are ex- 
plained as a matter of “coming to terms” with 
their conflicts and stresses, and Fox presents 
the details of how such “coming to terms” takes 
place. 

Although in her final chapter Miss Fox points 
out that the conflicts and stresses of a meta- 
bolic unit can be found elsewhere, for the most 
part this unit is characterized as if it were more 
unique than it really is. Thus the opportunity 
to make comparisons, not only with other medi- 
cal situations, but with other walks of life, are 
limited more than is necessary. To give one 
example, she states that the relatively sophisti- 
cated “medical talk” of patients which she ob- 
served is not “typical.” However, other studies 
have shown that such talk regularly springs up 
whenever patients have an opportunity to com- 
pare notes about their cases and treatment. In 
fact, as Eliot Friedson has found, such lay diag- 
nosis and treatment may occur even in an out- 
patient clinic. Thus the knowledgeability of 
patients need not be ascribed to extreme stress 
and uncertainty or to colleagueship with phy- 
sicians. 

Miss Fox’s description does not take in the 
entire medical unit which she observed: She 
focuses sharply on the patients and the phy- 
sicians at a rather narrow period of their his- 
tory. If it were not for the fact that nurses are 
casually mentioned in a number of places, the 
reader might be led to believe that the unit 
operated without any. 

The book also has a chapter on the life of 
the observer, on how the study developed, and 
on crucial events which forced her to consider 
just what she was doing and how to reconcile 
the goals of the study with humanistic values. 
Such discussions by participant observers are 
becoming common in recent years and, one 
hopes, will yield a better idea of how field work- 
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ers operate and what issues face them as they 
go about their tasks. 


Jouns A. Rots 
Community Studies, Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Social Structure and Personality in the Factory. 
By Paur Larrrre., (“Melbourne Series of 
Studies of Social Behavior.”) New York: 
Macmillan Co.; London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1958. Pp. xii+228. $3.75, 


Behavior of Industrial Work Groups: Prediction 
and Control. By Leonard R. SAYLES. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons; London: Chap- 
man & Hall, Ltd., 1958. Pp. vii+ 182. $4.75. 


The Motivation, Productivity, and Satisfaction 
of Workers: A Prediction Study. By A. 
ZALEZNIK, C. R. CHRISTENSEN, and F. J. 
ROETHLISBERGER. With the Assistance and 
Collaboration of Georce C. Homans. Bos- 
ton: Harvard University, Division of Re- 
search, Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, 1958. Pp. xxii+442. $6.00. 


The three books under review have but one 
thing in common: concern with the industrial 
worker. From this point on, however, they go . 
their separate ways with their own frameworks. 

Paul Lafitte, a reader in psychology at the 
University of Melbourne, presents a psycho- 
logical study of 147 workers in seven factories 
in Melbourne. He relates their evaluations of 
their jobs, work, pay, bosses, and friends to 
their perceptions of their place in society. The 
author attempts to reconstruct the workers’ 
pasts through intensive interviews and to obtain 
a total picture of the male workers and the 
world in which they live. Although some psy- 
chological concepts are employed, there is no 
sophistication in handling them. Lafitte argues 
that the workers’ evaluation of their surround- 
ings are more important than the actual con- 
ditions. Thus two workers having the same job 
may perceive it differently, and, while one may 
be satisfied, the other is disappointed and dis- 
gruntled. As is often the case with studies of 
this nature, we find that the worker who recalls 
a happy childhood is also the one who reports 
satisfactions on the job and with his other sur- 
roundings. Unfortunately, this tells little about 
the social environment itself. Social structure 
and social class are more than a man’s evalua- 
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tion or perception of himself and his surround- 
ings, past and present. Although this is a very 
careful study and the author is most modest 
in his claims, it has very little value for the 
sociologist who does not accept this basic psy- 
chological reductionism. , 

Sayles’s book is of a different order entirely. 
With a nod to the Management and the Worker 
study, Sayles suggests expanding vistas beyond 
this pioneering work to, specifically, the rela- 
tionship between technology and work-group 
behavior. Studying approximately three hun- 
dred work groups in twenty factories, he con- 
structs four types of work groups: apathetic, 
erratic, strategic, and conservative. These are 
identifed by their grievance procedures and by 
activity affecting their relationships with both 
management and the union. Technological simi- 
larity among the work groups was found to be 
a more important determinant of group be- 
havior than either management’s orientation or 
plant operation. These similarities and differ- 
ences are examined in respect to intergroup 
relationships within a plant and also the inter- 
nal organization of the work groups themselves. 

This book is one of the most stimulating 
pieces of research in organization and industrial 
sociology. It is a wonderful complement to the 
research on human relations which tends to 
omit the technological components of the work 
field. Although the book is not so rigorous as 
one might desire (and Sayles is the first to 
admit this), there are many fertile ideas as well 
as specific hypotheses for further research. Un- 
fortunately, most of the respondents were in 
management, and the next obvious step would 
be the firsthand investigation of the work 
groups in operation. 

The third book under review is a solid piece 
of research which amply demonstrates what you 
can do if you have your collaborator develop a 
good theory for you. This study was carried out 
by a team from the Harvard Business School, 
and the book might be better titled Manage- 
ment and the Worker—a Generation Later. In 
the interim the authors appear to have added 
to their predecessors’ insights and techniques 
the theories of George Homans, who was also 
the collaborator in this work. Three theories are 
tested: Homans’ theory of group structure, the 
theory of social certitude, and the theory of 
distributive justice. To test them, hypotheses 
were developed and specific predictions were 
made in advance about the behavior of four 
work groups. The four were studied intensively 
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with such tools as an interaction chart, clinical 
observation, and intensive interviews. The au- 
thors are much too modest in their claims for 
predictive accuracy, because their rate is sur- 
prisingly high. The three theories are then re- 
worked in terms of the findings, and new hy- 
potheses are developed for further research. 
The rigor of the entire study is a credit to the 
authors, and their book might be a guide to all 
who feel that the only place to do small-group 
research is in the laboratory behind the protec- 
tive one-way screen. 

The excellent study has two very perplexing 
limitations. First, the authors teasingly admit 
evidence which they do not develop satisfacto- 
rily or adequately work into their theory, For 
example, they spend a whole chapter telling of 
the social organization and history of the plant 
studied and then never touch upon this again. 
One would like to know more about the rela- 
tionship of the work groups studied and their 
position in the plant (other than the charts in- 
dicating that they are representative of the en- 
tire plant). Similarly, the reader is informed 
repeatedly that ethnicity is the most crucial 
factor affecting group membership and that 
group membership is the determinant of differ- 
ences of productivity and satisfaction. But the 
discussion of ethnicity makes no use of strati- 
fication theory, nor does it adequately integrate 
this into their work. High status in the external 
system is not a sufficient explanation. 

My second reservation is that I suspect the 
authors themselves. Their last chapter, ad- 
dressed to’ management and administrators, 
suggests that they disregard their sociological 
framework and believe that all motivational 
determinants must be reduced ultimately to 
psychology. The authors introduce Maslow’s 
theory of the hierarchy of needs to explain 
much of their earlier work, and the sociological 
phenomena become a backdrop against which 
the needs operate. I do not believe that the 
authors are convinced of the significance of 
their own theories and research. 


Puri M. Marcus 


Purdue University 


Etude analytique de stratification sociale: Les 
agents des contributions directes en Belgique. 
By CENTRE INTERUNIVERSITAIRE DE SOCI- 
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otocte. Liége: Vaillant-Carmanne, 1959. Pp. 
264. 


Les Maternelles: Etude sociologique sur les 
institutrices des écoles maternelles de la 
Seine. By Ipa Brrcer. Paris: Centre Na- 
tional de Ja Recherche Scientifique, 1959. Pp. 
196. Fr. 1,800. 


Here are two excellent monographs on spe- 
cific occupational roles, the first on Belgian tax- 
collectors, the second on preschool teachers in 
Paris and its suburbs. They provide heartening 
evidence that the sociology of occupations has 
achieved a considerable degree of codification. 
Clearly, there was no attempt at collaboration 
between the research undertakings, yet the 
overlapping of tables of contents is remarkable. 
Both provide thorough documentation on (a) 


the social origins of incumbents of the occupa- - 


tions, back to the grandfather’s generation; (b) 
channels of recruitment—in Belgium, whether 
the careers were begun in the civil service or in 
private enterprise; in France, whether or not 
the teachers were prepared in the normal 
schools; (c) educational experiences, both prior 
to and subsequent to entering the current occu- 
pation; (d) family status and behavior, both 
studies analyzing the social origins and occupa- 
tional status of spouses, as well as the size of 
family of orientation and family of procreation, 
and the educational and occupational aspira- 
tions of the children; and (e) the degree of 
satisfaction with the current job, including its 
income, security, and other relevant categories. 

The studies derived their information from 
questionnaires distributed to all engaged in the 
occupation; although the French study, espe- 
cially, did not have a reassuringly high return 
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rate, the samples appear to be representative. 
Both surveys were competently executed: 

The Belgian analysis follows two main lines: - 
comparing the French with the Flemish person- 
nel and comparing the members of the various 
grades of civil service represented in the tax- 
collection agency. Both themes make excellent 
sociological sense, and the work will prove ex- 
tremely useful for comparative studies. No less 
than 149 tables appear as a second, unpaginated 
part of the book; they are marginally cross- 
referenced by table number in the first part of 
the text. On the one hand, the format is even 
more irksome than that of footnotes at the end 
of a text; on the other, the sheer wealth of 
statistical evidence breeds envy in one used to 
the leaner fare of American tables. 

The French work will eventually take its 
place as the first part of an investigation of all 
primary-school teachers in the Paris region. Les 
Maternelles augurs well for the larger venture. 
For one thing, a history of French nursery 
schools and kindergartens (the two are not sep- 
arated, as in the United States) introduces the 
survey of today’s teaching personnel; this in- 
vests the study with a perspective that explains 
many of the differences between younger and 
older teachers in social and geographical ori- 
gins, type of training, and satisfaction with 
their job and its social standing. Again, students 
of comparative occupational analysis will find 
a great deal of good material here. The sociol- 
ogy of education is enriched as well. 


NATALIE Roco¥r 


Bureau of Applied Social Research 
Columbia University 
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ABRAHAMSON, JULIA. A Neighborhood Finds Itself. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1959. Pp. xiv-+370. 

- $5.00. Participant leader’s account of community 
organization and urban redevelopment in Chi- 
cago’s Hyde Park area. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL Ep- 
UCATION, AND RECREATION. Social Changes and 
Sports: National Conference on Social Changes 
and Implications for Physical Education and 
Sports Programs, Estes Park, Colorado, 1958. 
Washington, D.C.: American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 


1959. Pp. 122. $2.00. Papers presented at con- . 


ference on implications of social change for 
women’s athletics and recreation. 

ANDERSON, Nets. The Urban Community: A World 
Perspective. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1959. 
Pp. xii+500. $5.50. Textbook on world urban- 
ization. 

BARBOUR, Nevar (ed.). A Survey of North West 
Africa: The Maghrib. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs), 1959. Pp. xi 
+406. $5.60. Detailed description and history 
of Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, and other 
states and culture areas. 

BevericE, Lord. A Defence of Free Learning. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. xiv-+ 
146. $2.90. Account of efforts to rescue and re- 
locate refugee scholars during the Hitler regime 
and World War II. 

Bresanz, Jonn and Mavis (eds.). Modern Society: 
An Introduction to Social Science. 2d ed. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. Pp. 
xii+-740. $7.95. Interdisciplinary textbook. 

CARPENTER, NILES. Programs for Older People in 
Great Britain. (“University of Buffalo Studies, 
Monographs in Sociology,” No. 7.) Buffalo, N.Y.: 
University of Buffalo, 1959. Pp. 77. $1.25. 

CLARK, Marcaret. Health in the Mexican-Ameri- 
can Culture: A Community Study. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1959. Pp. xii- 
253. $5.00. Anthropological study of medical be- 
liefs and practices in a Mexican-American com- 
munity near San Jose, California. 

CLEARINGHOUSE FoR RESEARCH IN Cunn Lire. Re- 
search Relating to Children: Bulletin 7. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1958. 
Pp, iv-+147. $1.00. Annotations of current phys- 
iological, psychological, and sociological research. 

Conex, Masset Braxe (ed.). Advances in Psychia- 
try: Recent Developments in Interpersonal Re- 
lations. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1959. 


Pp. 314. $4.95. Fifteen papers by psychiatrists 
and social scientists, reprinted from Psychiatry. 

Comper, L., F. Chinese Secret Societies in Malaya: 
A Survey of the Triad Society from 1800 to 1900. 
(“Monographs of the Association for Asian Stud- 
ies,” No. 6.) Locust Valley, N.Y.: J. J. Augustin, 
Inc., 1959, Pp. viii+324. $6.50. Historical study 
covering period from 1800 to 1900. 

COMMITTEE on Desecrecation or ScHoots, So- 
CIETY FOR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY oF SOCIAL 
Issuers. The Role of the Social Sciences in De- 
segregation: A Symposium. New York: Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 1958. Pp. 48. 
$0.50. 

CouNTRYMAN, VERN (ed.). Douglas of the Supreme 
Court: A Selection of His Opinions. With a bio- 
graphical sketch by Vern Countryman. New 
York: Doubleday & Co., 1959. Pp. 401. $5.95. 

Darwin, Sm Cuartes. The Problems of World 
Population. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1958. Pp. 42. $0.75. The Rede Lecture, 
1958. 

Daves, Vernon, Gross, Epwarp, and SHORT, 
James F., Jr. Experiments in Teaching Effec- 
tiveness Applied to Introductory Sociology. Pull- 
man: State College of Washington, 1958. Pp. ix-+ 
74. Report of experiment showing no differences 
in the achievement scores of undergraduate soci- 
ology students in classes of varying size and with 
teaching techniques. 

Down, N. M. and Heats, R. W. Basic Statisti- 
cal Methods, New York: Harper & Bros., 1959. 
Pp. xii+289. $4.50. Introductory text, including 
materials on test construction and theory and on 
non-parametric tests. 

Dupree, Lovis (ed.). Anthropology in the Armed 
Services: Research in Environment, Physique, 
and Social Organization. University Park: Penn- 
sylvania Statė University Social Science Research 
Center, 1959. Pp. 53. (Mimeographed.) Six pa- 
pers on military employment of anthropologists. 

Eber, May and Asranam. Anthropology and 
Ethics. Springfield, D.: Charles C Thomas, 1959. 
Pp. 250. Interpretation of the implications of cul- 
tural anthropology for the philosophical analysis 
of ethics. 

Everstey, D. E, C. Social Theories of Fertility and 
the Malthusian Debate. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. ix+313. $5.60. Discussion 
of Malthusian theory, its precursors and in- 
heritors. 

Fisper, Roserr Moore. Twenty Years of Public 
Housing: Economic Aspects of the Federal Pro- 
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gram. New York: Harper & Bros., 1959. Pp. xiii 
+303. $6.50. Economic analysis of federal public 
housing programs. 

Freeman, T. W. The Conurbations of Great Brit- 
ain. With a chapter on the Scottish conurbations 
by CATHERINE P. Snopcrass. New York: Barnes 
& Noble, Inc., 1959. Pp. xii+393. $7.00. Geo- 
graphic analysis of what in the United States 
would be called “urban regions.” 

FRIEDEBURG, LUDWIG von, and WELTZ, FRIEDRICH. 
Altersbild und Altersvorsorge der Arbeiter und 
Angestellten (“The Image of Old Age and Prepa- 
ration for Old Age among Workers and White- 
Collar Employees”). (“Frankfurter Beiträge zur 
Soziologie,” Supplementreihe Band 1.) Frankfurt 
am Main: Europäische Verlagsanstalt GMBH, 
1958. Pp. 88. DM. 6.80. Empirical research proj- 
ect based on interviewing a sample of one thou- 
sand persons. Answers to individual questions are 
given in tables. Sample question: Who bothers 
most about getting ready for old age, you or your 
husband? Useful reporting of empirical work 
done by Institute of Social Research, University 
of Frankfurt. 

GABOWER, GENEVIEVE. Behavior Problems of Chil- 
dren in Navy Officers’ Families: As Related to 
Social Conditions of Navy Family Life. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 
1959. Pp. x+279. $3.00. Doctoral dissertation 
comparing fifteen children referred for psychi- 
atric treatment with fifteen matched controls. 

GaRFINKEL, HERBERT, When Negroes March: The 
March on Washington Movement in the Organ- 
izational Politics for FEPC. Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1959. Pp. 224. $4.00. Study of the March- 
on-Washington movement in the 1940’s and the 
leadership of A. Philip Randolph. 

Garicur, Parre. Études sur le Canada Fran- 
çais. Montreal: University of Montreal, 1958. Pp. 
110. Reports, some in French and some in Eng- 
lish, on social trends and community studies in 
French Canada. .. 

GASTER, THeopor H. (ed.). The New Golden 
Bough. New York: Criterion Books, 1959. Pp. 
xxx-++-738, $8.50. Condensation of Frazer’s classic 
anthropological work, with critical notes indi- 
cating modifications suggested by studies since 
original publication by Frazer in 1890. 

Gecx, L. H. Avorex. Zur Sozialreform des Rechts: 
Die soziale Problematik in der Rechtsphilosophie 
der Neuzeit (“Social Reform of the Law: The 
Problem of the Social in the Modern Philosophy 
of Law”). Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 
1957. Pp. 65. DM. 7.80. Essays on the history of 
the philosophy of law. 

Grorce, F. H. Automation, Cybernetics, and So- 
ciety. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 
Pp. 283. Essays explaining and interpreting the 
new technology. 

GOLDSCHMIDT, WALTER. Man’s Way: A Preface to 
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the Understanding of Human Society. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1959. Pp. 253. $2.90. Anthro- 
pological analysis of cultural evolution and the 
functional prerequisites of human societies. 

Grieve, Hiroa. The Great Tide: The Story of the 
1953 Flood Disaster in Essex. Chelmsford, Eng- 
land: County Council of Essex, 1959. Pp. 883. 
30s. Detailed account of 1953 flood in southeast- 
ern England, rescue and reconstruction. 

GRONLUND, Norman E. Sociometry in the Class- 
room. New York: Harper & Bros., 1959. Pp. xviii 
+340. $4.50. Handbook of sociometric testing for 
schoolteachers, with summaries of major research. 

GUZMAN, Jessie P., and Hatt, Wooprow W., De- 
segregation and the Southern States 1957: Legal 
Action and Voluntary Group Action. Tuskegee, 
Ala.: Tuskegee Institute Department of Records 
and Research, 1958. Pp. 59. $1.00. Description of 
groups working for and against desegregation. 

Hanpi, Oscar (ed.). Immigration as a Factor 
in American History. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. Pp. ix-+206. $1.95. Col- 
lected readings, mostly from the early 1900’s, on 
immigration in America. 

HEIKKINEN, VAING. A Study in the Learning Proc- 
ess in the School Class Environment: Remarks 
on the Influence of Certain Motivation Factors. 
Helsinki: Finnish Academy of Science and Let- 
ters, 1957, Pp. 54. F.Mk. 260. Experimental study 
of effect of praise on achievement motivation 
in a Finnish school. 

Hempany, REUEL, Urban Renewal. New York: 
Scarecrow Press, Inc., 1959. Pp. 367. $8.00. Sur- 
vey of the field and types of city planning organ- 
ization. 

HOFFMANN, RANDALL W., and PLUTCHIK, ROBERT. 
Small-Group Discussion in Orientation and 
Teaching. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959. 
Pp. xiv-+-168. $4.00. Advice on how to use group 
dynamics techniques in college orientation classes. 

Hoox, Smwney (ed.)}. Psychoanalysis, Scientific 
Method, and Philosophy: A Symposium. New 
York: New York University Press, 1959. Pp. yiii 
+370. $5.00. Papers and discussions from a con- 
ference of philosophers (Ernest Nagel, Sidney 
Hook, et al.), analysts (Lawrence Kubie, Abram 
Kardiner, et al.), and social scientists (Ernest 
van den Haag, Alex Inkeles, eż al.). 

Hunter, Froyp. Top Leadership, U.S.A. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1959 
Pp. xvi+268. $6.00. Claims to report a new 
method for studying relationships of men in 
power by answering such questions as: Who 
makes national policies? Are community leaders 
also national leaders? How do leaders of all sorts 
function as policymakers? 

Husam, A. F. A. Employment of Middle Class 
Muslim Women in Dacca. Dacca, Pakistan: 
Dacca University, 1958. Pp. xi+-165. Analysis of 
obstacles to women’s employment in East Paki- 
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stan, based on sample surveys of employed 
women and middle-class men. 

HUTHMACHER, J. Joserm. Massachusetts People 
and Politics: 1919-1933. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1959. Pp. x+328. $6.50. 
Historical study of ethnic and economic factors 
in the shift from Republican to Democratic 
dominance in Massachusetts in the 1920's. 

INKELES, ALEX, and BAUER, RAYMOND A. The So- 
viet Citizen: Daily Life in a Totalitarian Society. 
With the assistance of Davm GurIcHer and 
Irvinc Rosow. (“Russian Research Center Stud- 
ies,” No. 35.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. xx+533. $10.00. Report 
on studies by the Russian Research Center at 
Harvard, based on questionnaires and interviews 
with refugees from the U.S.S.R., stressing pat- 
terns of life and sources of stress for average So- 
viet citizens. a 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GrRONTOLOGY. The 
Need for Cross-national Surveys of Old Age: 
Report of a Conference at Copenhagen, October 
19-23, 1956. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 
1958. Pp. 77. $2.00. 

INTERNATIONAL URBAN RESEARCH, INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIES. The World’s Metropol- 
itan. Areas. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1959. Pp. vii-+115. $3.00. Listing of world 
metropolitan areas of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation (from Algiers, Algeria, to Zlatoust, 
U.S.S.R.), with essays on problems of classifi- 
cation and comparability in world urban re- 
search. 

Jennincs, Heren Harr. Sociometry in Group Re- 
lations: A Manual for Teachers. 2d ed. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 
1959. Pp. xi+-105. $1.50. Revision of a short 
handbook on sociometry for schoolteachers. 

Jounson, Parmer O., and Jackson, Rosert W. B. 
Modern Statistical Methods: Descriptive and In- 
ductive. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1959. 
Pp. ix+514. $8.00. Introductory text, covering 
elementary statistics, analysis of variance, and 
covariance. 

KILATZMANN, Joseps. Le Travail à domicile dans 
Vindustrie parisienne du vétement (“Home Work 
in the Paris Clothing Industry”). Paris: Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1957. Pp. xii-+136. Fr. 600. His- 
tory and survey, with statistics on numbers of 
workers, geographic distribution, wages, etc. 

Koos, Eart Lomon. The Sociology of the Patient. 
3d ed. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959. 
Pp. xi+-266. $6.00. Textbook for nurses. 

KRÓTKI, KAROL Jozer. 21 Facts about the Suda- 
nese: First Population Census of Sudan, 1955/56. 
Khartoum: Population Census Office, 1958, Pp. 
68. Selected data from the first national census. 

Lennon, Sister Mary Ismore, Sociology and So- 
cial Problems in Nursing. 3d ed. St. Louis, Mo.: 
C. V. Mosby Co., 1959. Pp. 491. $5.00. Elemen- 
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tary textbook for Catholics. 

Matzserc, BENJAMIN. Cohort Studies of Mental 
Disease in New York State, 1943-1949. New 
York: National Association for Mental Health, 
1958. Pp. xiv-+113. $2.00. Study of discharge 
rates by diagnosis for New York State hospital 
patients. 

MANDLER, Grorcr, and Kessen, Wittiam. The 
Language of Psychology. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1959. Pp. xviii+-301. $6.75. Method- 
ological analysis of concepts and theories in psy- 
chology. 

Marx, Kart. A World without Jews. Translated 
by Dacozert D. Runes. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1959. Pp. xii+-51. $2.75. Karl Marx’s 
essay on Judaism and “the Jewish problem.” 

Maver, Kurt B., and Gotpsrerm, Smpney. Mi- 
gration and Economic Development in Rhode 
Island. Providence, R.I.: Brown University Press, 
1958, Pp. vii-+64. $1.75. 

Meavows, PAUL. El Proceso social de la revolución 
(“The Social Process of the Revolution”). Mexico 
City: Instituto de Investigaciones Sociales, Uni- 
versidad Nacional, 1958. Pp. 223. Study of the 
French Revolution of 1789 as a social movement, 
following the ideas of Baldwin, Mead, Thomas, 
et al. 

MEISTER, ALBERT. Coopération d'habitation et so- 
ciologie du voisinage: Étude de quelques expé- 
riences pilotes en France (“Co-operative Housing 
and Sociology of the Neighborhood: Some Pilot 
Experiments in France”). (“Bibliothèque Inter- 
nationale de Sociologie de la Coopération,” No. 
7.) Paris: Les Editions de Minuit, 1957. Pp. 176. 
General treatment, with special attention to a 
workers’ housing project 'in Bordeaux. Statistics 
on factions, social participation, etc. 

Merritt, Francis E. Courtship and Marriage. Rev. 
ed. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1959. Pp. x+- 
451. $4.95. Textbook. 

Murer, Davi L. Modern Science and Human 
Freedom. Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1959. Pp. xiii+297. $6.00. A philosopher’s at- 
tempt to “resolve the apparent conflict between 
the deterministic principles of science and man’s 
freedom to set up goals for himself.” 

MLER, Kenners M., and Nicoz, MARGARET A. 
Occupational Status, Sex and Age as Factors in 
Radio Programme Choice. (“Department of Psy- 
chology Publications,” No. 1.) Hobart, Tas- 
mania: University of Tasmania, 1958. Pp. 79. 
Based on sample survey in Tasmania. 

Moreno, J. L. and Z. T. Psychodrama, Vol. II: 
Foundations of Psychotherapy. Beacon, N.Y.: 
Beacon House, 1959. Pp. iv-+238. $7.75. Lectures 
on psychodrama and psychotherapy. 

Morvar, Varro, Russian Social Monism and Amer- 
ican Social Pluralism. Spokane, Wash.: Gonzaga 
University Press, 1959. Pp. 139. $3.00. Contrasts 
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the institutional structures of Russia and Amer- 
ica, primarily the religious. 

Nevins, ALBERT J. The Maryknoll Book of Peoples. 
New York: John J. Crawley & Co., 1959. Pp. 
319. $4.95, Introduction to anthropology, written 
in lucid style for Roman Catholic readers. 

Norris, Vera, Mental Illness in London. (“Mauds- 
ley Monographs,” No. 6.) London: Chapman & 
Hall, Ltd. (for the Institute of Psychiatry), 1959. 
Pp. 317. 35s. Epidemiological study of first ad- 
missions, discharges, and readmissions by age, sex, 
marital status, and diagnosis for some ten thou- 
sand patients admitted to London’s mental hos- 
pitals in 1947—49, 

OLMSTED, FREDERICK Law. The Slave States (Be- 
fore the Civil War). Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Harvey Wiss. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1959. Pp. 255. $2.00. Reprinting of 
an account of slavery in the South written in 
1856. 

PABLO, VIcENTE E. DE, and Ezcurra, MARTA. Inves- 
tigación social en agrupaciones de “villas miseri- 
as” de la ciudad de Buenos Aires (“Social Survey 
of Groups in ‘Misery Villas’ of Buenos Aires 
City”). Buenos Aires: Comisión Nacional de la 
Vivienda, 1958. Pp. 60. Reports of a survey of 
marginal housing areas. 

PALMER, L. S. Man’s Journey through Time: A 
First Step in Physical and Cultural Anthropo- 
chronology. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959. Pp. xv-+-184. Survey of human evolution 
and techniques for dating archeologica? findings. 

Patou, Jean. Le Peur dans Phistoire (“Fear in 
History”). Paris: Les Éditions Ouvrières, 1958. 
Pp. 127. Fr. 285. Chapter on fear as a social 
phenomenon, on fear in the French Revolution, 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, in art, 
and in literature. 

PHILOSOPHICAL Society OF SUDAN. The Population 
of Sudan: Report on the Sixth Annual Confer- 
ence. Khartoum: Philosophical Society of Sudan 
(in conjunction with the Population Census 
Office), 1958. Pp. 110. 12s. 3d. 

PONDOEV, GAVRUL SERGEEVICH. Notes of a Soviet 
Doctor. Translated by Bast Harca. 2d ed. New 
York: Consultants Bureau, Inc., 1959. Pp. ii- 
238. $4.95. Advice to young Soviet physicians. 

PrestHus, Rosert V. Statistical Analysis in Com- 
parative Administration: The Turkish „Conseil 
@Etat. With Sevva EreM. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1958. Pp. viii--55. $2.00. Anal- 
ysis of procedures in a random sample of cases 
from a Turkish court system. 

Rowucek, Josera S. (ed.). The Challenge of Science 
Education. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959. Pp. ix-+-491. $10.00. A veteran ringmaster 
of symposia presents thirty articles on the Sput- 
nik-inspired stimulation of education. 

Sarason, Seymour B. Psychological Problems in 
Mental Deficiency. With Taomas GLADWIN. 3d 
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ed. New York: Harper & Bros., 1959. Pp. xiii+- 
678. $6.50. Exhaustive review of the literature, 
with a 303-item bibliography. 

SIMMEL, Georc. Philosophie des Geldes (“Philos- 
ophy of Money”). (“Georg Simmel: Gesammelte 
Werke,” Vol. I.) Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 
1958. Pp. xv-+585. New printing, unaltered, of 
the fifth (1930) edition of a classic in economic 
and sociological theory. 

SIMMEL, Georc. Soziologie: Untersuchungen über 
die Formen der Vergesellschaftung (“Sociology: 
Study of the Forms of Socialization”). (“Georg 
Simmel: Gesammelte Werke,” Vol. II.) Berlin: 
Duncker & Humblot, 1958. Pp. ii+-578. New 
printing, unaltered, of the third (1923) edition 
of a sociological classic. 

Somers, GERALD (ed.), Catalog of Current Indus- 
trial Relations Research. Madison, Wis.: Indus- 
trial Relations Research Association, 1959. Pp. 
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THE ADOLESCENT SUBCULTURE AND 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT! 


JAMES S. COLEMAN 


ABSTRACT 


In an adolescent social system in which academic achievement is highly valued, those who achieve 
highly will include more people whose actual intelligence is high than in a social system where this activ- 
ity is less valued. This is one hypothesis about the possible effects that adolescent value systems have 
upon education, and it is examined here, using ten schools with differing value systems. After this exam- 
ination, the question of what is the source of these value systems is asked, and evidence is presented 
suggesting an apparently powerful effect of interscholastic athletics. This result raises questions about 
the general effect of interscholastic competition of other sorts on the adolescent value system of a 


school. 


Industrial society has spawned a peculiar 
phenomenon, most evident in America but 
emerging also in other Western societies: 
adolescent subcultures, with values and ac- 
tivities quite distinct from those of the adult 
society—subcultures whose members have 
most of their important associations within 
and few with adult society. Industrializa- 
tion, and the rapidity of change itself, has 
taken out of the hands of the parent the 
task of training his child, made the parent’s 
skills obsolescent, and put him out of touch 
with the times—unable to understand, 
much less inculcate, the standards of a so- 
cial order which has changed since he was 
young. 

By extending the period of training nec- 
essary for a child and by encompassing 


* The research discussed in this paper was carried 
out under a grant from the United States Office of 
Education; a full report is contained in “Social 
Climates and Social Structures in High Schools,” a 
report to the Office of Education. The paper was 
presented at the Fourth World Congress of Soci- 
ology, Milan, Italy, September, 1959. 


nearly the whole population, industrial so- 
ciety has made of high school a social sys- 
tem of adolescents. It includes, in the 
United States, almost all adolescents and 
more and more of the activities of the ado- 
lescent himself. A typical example is pro- 
vided by an excerpt from a high-school 
newspaper in an upper-middle-class sub- 
urban school: 


SOPHOMORE DANCING 
FEATURES CHA CHA 


SopHomores, this is your chance to learn 
how to dance! The first day of sophomore danc- 
ing is Nov. 14 and it will begin at 8:30 a.m. in 
the Boys’ Gym.... 

No one Is required to take dancing but it is 
highly recommended for both boys and girls... . 

If you don’t attend at this time except in case 
of absence from school, you may not attend at 
any other time. Absence excuses should be 
shown to Miss or Mr. 








In effect, then, what our society has done 
is to set apart, in an institution of their 
own, adolescents for whom home is little 
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more than a dormitory and whose world is 
made up of activities peculiar to their fel- 
lows. They have been given as well many of 
the instruments which can make them a 
functioning community: cars, freedom in 
dating, continual contact with the opposite 
sex, money, and entertainment, like popu- 
lar music and movies, designed especially 
for them. The international spread of “rock- 
and-roll” and of so-called American pat- 
terns of adolescent behavior is a conse- 
quence, I would suggest, of these economic 
changes which have set adolescents off in 
a world of their own. 

Yet the fact that such a subsystem has 
sprung up in society has not been sys- 
tematically recognized in the organization 
of secondary education. The theory and 
practice of education remains focused on 
individuals; teachers exhort individuals to 
concentrate their energies in scholarly di- 
rections, while the community of adoles- 
cents diverts these energies into other chan- 
nels. The premise of the present research is 
that, if educational goals are to be realized 
in modern society, a fundamentally differ- 
ent approach to secondary education is nec- 
essary. Adults are in control of the institu- 
tions they have established for secondary 
education; traditionally, these institutions 
have been used to mold children as individ- 
uals toward ends which adults dictate. The 
fundamental change which must occur is 
to shift the focus: to mold social commu- 
nities as communities, so that the norms of 
the communities themselves reinforce educa- 
tional goals rather than inhibit them, as is at 
present the case. 

The research being reported is an at- 
tempt to examine the status systems of the 
adolescent communities in ten high schools 
and to see the effects of these status sys- 
tems upon the individuals within them. The 
ten high schools are all in the Midwest. 
They include five schools in small towns 
(labeled 0-4 in the figures which follow), 
one in a working-class suburb (6), one ina 
well-to-do suburb (9), and three schools in 
cities of varying sizes (5, 7, and 8). All but 
No. 5, a Catholic boys’ school, are coedu- 
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cational, and all but it are public schools. 

The intention was to study schools which 
had quite different status systems, but the 
similarities were far more striking than the 
differences. In a questionnaire all boys were 
asked: “How would you most like to be 
remembered in school: as an athletic star, 
a brilliant student, or most popular? The 
results of the responses for each school are 
shown in Figure 1,? where the left corner of 
the triangle represents 100 per cent saying 
“star athlete’; the top corner represents 
100 per cent saying “brilliant student”; 
and the right corner represents 100 per cent 
saying “most popular.” Each school is rep- 
presentedly a point whose location rela- 
tive to the three corners shows the propor- 
tion giving each response. 

The schools are remarkably grouped 
somewhat off-center, showing a greater 
tendency to say “star athlete” than either 
of the other choices. From each school’s 
point is a broken arrow connecting the 
school as a whole with its members who 
were named by their fellows as being “mem- 
bers of the leading crowd.” In almost every 
case, the leading crowd tends in the direc- 
tion of the athlete—in all cases away from 
the ideal of the brilliant student. Again, 
for the leading crowds as well as for the 
students as a whole, the uniformity is re- 
markably great; not so great in the abso- 
lute positions of the leading crowds but in 
the direction they deviate from the student 
bodies. 

This trend toward the ideal of the ath- 
letic star on the part of the leading crowds 
is due in part to the fact that the leading 
crowds include a great number of athletes. 
Boys were asked in a questionnaire to name 
the best athlete in their grade, the best stu- 
dent, and the boy most popular with girls. 
In every school, without exception, the 
boys named as best athletes were named 
more often—on the average over twice as 
often—as members of the leading crowd 


2I am grateful to James A. Davis and Jacob 
Feldman, of the University of Chicago, for sug- 
gesting such graphs for presenting responses to 
trichotomous items in a population. 
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than were those named as best students. 
Similarly, the boy most popular with girls 
was named as belonging to the leading 
crowd more often than the best student, 
though in all schools but the well-to-do 
suburb and the smallest rural town (schools 
9 and 0 on Fig. 1) less often than the best 
athlete. 

These and other data indicate the im- 


100% 
athletic 
star 
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with arrows connecting them to their lead- 
ing crowd. The girls tend slightly less, on 
the average, than the boys to want to be 
remembered as brilliant students. Although 
the alternatives are different, and thus can- 
not be directly compared, a great deal of 
other evidence indicates that the girls—al- 
though better students in every school—do 
not want to be considered “brilliant stu- 


100% brilliant student 





Fic. 1~Positions of schools and leading crowds in boys’ relative choice of brilliant student, atheltic 


star, and most popular. 


portance of athletic achievement as an 
avenue for gaining status in the schools. In- 
deed, in the predominantly middle-class 
schools, it is by far the most effective 
achievement for gaining a working-class 
boy entrée into the leading crowd. 

Similarly, each girl was asked how she 
would like to be remembered: as a brilliant 
student, a leader in extracurricular ac- 
tivities, or. most popular. The various 
schools are located on Figure 2, together 


dents.” They have good reason not to, for 
the girl in each grade in each of the schools 
who was most often named as best student 
has fewer friends and is less often in the 
leading crowd than is the boy most often 
named as best student. 

There is, however, diversity among the 
schools in the attractiveness of the images 
of “activities leader” and “popular girl” 
(Fig. 2). In five (9, 0, 3, 8, and 1), the 
leader in activities is more often chosen as 
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an ideal than is the popular girl; in four 
(7, 6, 2, and 4) the most popular girl is 
the more attractive of the two. These dif- 
ferences correspond somewhat to class back- 
ground differences among the schools: 2, 4, 
6, and 7, where the activities leader is 
least attractive, have the highest propor- 
tion of students with working-class back- 
grounds. School 9 is by far the most upper- 
middle-class one and by far the most ac- 
tivities-oriented. 

The differences among the schools cor- 
respond as well to differences among the 
leading crowds: in schools 2, 4, and 6, 
where the girls as a whole are most oriented 
to being popular, the leading crowds are 
even more so; in the school where the girls 
are most oriented to the ideal of the ac- 
tivities leader, No. 9, the leading crowd 
goes even further in that direction.” In 
other words, it is as if a pull is exerted 
by the leading crowd, bringing the rest of 
the students toward one or the other of 
the polar extremes. In all cases, the leading 
crowd pulls away from the brilliant-student 
ideal. 

Although these schools vary far less than 
one might wish when examining the effects 
of status systems, there are differences. All 
students were asked in a questionnaire: 
“What does it take to get into the leading 
crowd?” On the basis of the answers, the 
relative importance of various activities 
can be determined. Consider only a single 
activity, academic achievement. Its im- 
portance for status among the adolescents 
in each school can be measured simply by 
the proportion of responses which specify 
“good grades,” or “brains” as adolescents 
often put it, as a means of entrée into the 
leading crowd. In all the schools, academic 


3 This result could logically be a statistical arti- 
fact because the leaders were included among stu- 
dents as a whole and thus would boost the result 
in the direction they tend. However, it is not a 
statistical artifact, for the leading crowds are a 
small part of the total student body. When they 
are taken out for computing the position of the 
rest of the girls in each school, schools 2, 4, 6, and 
7 are still the most popularity-oriented, and school 
9 the most activities-oriented. 
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achievement was of less importance than 
other matters, such as being an athletic star 
among the boys, being a cheerleader or 
being good-looking among the girls, or other 
attributes. Other measures which were ob- 
tained of the importance of academic 
achievement in the adolescent status system 
correlate highly with this one.* 

If, then, it is true that the status system 
of adolescents does affect educational goals, 
those schools which differ in the importance 
of academic achievement in the adolescent 
status system should differ in numerous 
other ways which are directly related to edu- 
cational goals. Only one of those, which illus- 
trates well the differing pressures upon stu- 
dents in the various schools, will be re- 
ported here. 

In every social context certain activities 
are highly rewarded, while others are not. 
Those activities which are rewarded are the 
activities for which there is strong com- 
petition—activities in which everyone with 
some ability will compete—In such ac- 
tivities the persons who achieve most should 
be those with most potential ability. In 
contrast, in unrewarded activities, those 
who have most ability may not be moti- 
vated to compete; consequently, the per- 
sons who achieve most will be persons of 
lesser ability. Thus in a high school where 
basketball is important, nearly every boy 
who might be a good basketball player will 
go out for the sport, and, as a result, basket- 
ball stars are likely to be the boys with 
the most ability. If in the same school vol- 
leyball does not bring the same status, few 
boys will go out for it, and those who end 
up as members of the team will not be the 
boys with most potential ability. 

Similarly, with academic achievement: in 
a school where such achievement brings few 
social rewards, those who “go out” for 


‘ Parenthetically, it might be noted that these 
measures correlate on imperfectly with the propor- 
tion of boys or girls who want to be remembered as 
brilliant students. These responses depend on the 
relative attractiveness of other ideals, which varies 
from school to school, and upon other factors un- 
related to the status system. 
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scholarly achievement will be few. The high 
performers, those who receive good grades, 
will not be the boys whose ability is great- 
est but a more mediocre few. Thus the “in- 
tellectuals” of such a society, those defined 
by themselves and others as the best stu- 
dents, will not in fact be those with most 
intellectual ability. The latter, knowing 
where the social rewards lie, will be off 


100% 
leader in 
activities 
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deviations of their average 1.Q.’s above the 
mean. In this way, it is possible to see where 
the high performers’ ability lay, relative to 
the distribution of abilities in their school.® 


5 In each school but 3 and 3, those making A and 
A— constituted from 6 to 8 per cent of the student 
body. In order to provide a correct test of the 
hypothesis, it is necessary to have the same frac- 
tion of the student body in each case (since J.Q.’s 


100% brilliant student 


100% 
most 
popular 


Fic. 2.—Titles as in Fig. 6, but without last parentheses 


cultivating other fields which bring social 
rewards. 

To examine the effect of varying social 
pressures in the schools, academic achieve- 
ment, as measured by grades in school, was 
related to I.Q. Since the I.Q. tests differ 
from school to school, and since each school 
had its own mean I.Q. and its own varia- 
tion around it, the ability of high per- 
formers (boys who made A or A— average)’ 
was measured by the number of standard 


of this group are being measured in terms of num- 
ber of standard deviations above the student body). 
To adjust these groups, enough 6’s were added 
(each being assigned the average I.Q. of the total 
group of 6’s) to bring the proportion up to 6 per 
cent (from 3 per cent in school 3, from 4 per cent 
in school 8). 


€ The I.Q. tests used in the different schools were: 
(0) California Mental Maturity (taken seventh, 
eighth, or ninth grade); (1) California Mental 
Maturity (taken eighth grade) ; (2) SRA Primary 
Mental Abilities (taken tenth grade); (3) Califor- 
nia Mental Maturity (taken ninth grade; seniors 
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The variations were great: in a small- 
town school, No. 1, the boys who made an 
A or A— average had I.Q.’s 1.53 standard 
deviations above the school average; in 
another small-town school, No. 0, their 
T.Q.’s were only about a third this distance 


took SRA PMA, which was tabulated as a per- 
centile, and they have been omitted from analysis 
reported above) ; (4) Otis (ninth and tenth grades; 
taken eighth grade) ; Kuhlman Finch (eleventh and 
twelfth grades, taken eighth grade); (5) Otis 
(taken ninth grade); (6) California Mental Ma- 
turity (taken eighth grade); (7) California Men- 
tal Maturity (taken eighth grade) ; (8) Otis (taken 
ninth or tenth grade); and (9) Otis (taken eighth 
grade). 


Average IQ of Boys Who Made A or A- (No. of Standard deviations above School Mean) 


o 5 
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above the mean, .59. Given this variation, 
the question can be asked: Do these varia- 
tions in ability of the high performers cor- 
respond to variations in the social rewards 
for, or constraints against, being a good 
student? 

Figure 3 shows the relation for the boys 
between the social rewards for academic 
excellence (i.e., the frequency with which 
“good grades” was mentioned as a means 
for getting into the leading crowd) and the 
ability of the high performers, measured by 
the number of standard deviations their 
average I.Q.’s exceed that of the rest of the 
boys in the school. The relation is ex- 


15 2 


10 


Percent Mentioning "Good Grades" for Leading Crowd 


Fic. 3.—1.Q.’s of high achieving boys by importance of good grades among other boys 
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tremely strong. Only one school, a parochial 
boys’ school in the city’s slums, deviates. 
This is a school in which many boys had 
their most important associations outside 
the school rather than in it, so that its 
student body constituted far less of a social 
system, less able to dispense social rewards 
and punishments, than was true of the 
other schools. 

Similarly, Figure 4 shows for the girls 
the I.Q.’s of the high performers.” Un- 
fortunately, most of the schools are closely 
bunched in the degree to which good grades 
are important among the girls, so that 
there is too little variation among them 


Average IQ of Girls Who Made A (No. of Standard Deviations Above School Mean) 
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to examine this effect as fully as would be 
desirable. School 2 is the one school whose 
girls deviate from the general relationship. 

The effect of these values systems on the 
freedom for academic ability to express it- 
self in high achievement is evident among 
the girls as it is among the boys. This is 
not merely due to the school facilities, so- 
cial composition of the school, or other 
variables: the two schools highest in the 
importance of scholastic achievement for 
both boys and girls are 7 and 8, the first a 

7¥or the girls, only girls with a straight-A aver- 


age were included. Since girls get better grades 
than boys, this device is necessary in order to make 





Percent of Mention of "Good Grades" for Leading Crowd 


Fic. 4—1.Q.’s of high achieving girls by importance of good grades among other girls 
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small-town school of 350 students and the 
second a city school of 2,000 students. In 
both there are fewer students with white- 
collar backgrounds than in schools 9 or 3, 
which are somewhere in the middle as to 
value placed on academic achievement, but 
are more white-collar than in schools 7 or 4, 
which are also somewhere in the middle. 
The highest expenditure per student was 
$695 per year in school 9, and the lowest 
was little more than half that, in school 4. 
These schools are close together on the 
graphs of Figures 3 and 4. 

It should be mentioned in passing that 
an extensive unpublished study throughout 
Connecticut, using standard tests of 
achievement and ability, yielded consistent 
results. The study found no correlation be- 
tween per pupil expenditure in a school and 
the achievement of its students relative to 
their ability. The effects shown in Figures 
3 and 4 suggest why: that students with 
ability are led to achieve only when there 
are social rewards, primarily from their 
peers, for doing so—and these social re- 
wards seem little correlated with per pupil 
expenditure. 

So much for the effects as shown by the 
variation among schools. As mentioned 
earlier, the variation among schools was 
not nearly so striking in this research as the 
fact that, in all of them, academic achieve- 
ment did not count for as much as other 
activities. In every school the boy named 
as best athlete and the boy named as most 
popular with girls was far more often men- 
tioned as a member of the leading crowd, 
and as someone to “be like,” than was the 
boy named as the best student. And the girl 


the sizes of the “high-performer” group roughly 
comparable for boys and for girls. Schools differed 
somewhat in the proportion of A’s, constituting 
about 6 per cent of the students in the small schools, 
only about 3 per cent in schools 6 and 7, 1 per 
cent in 8, and 2 per cent in 9. In 8 and 9, enough 
girls were added and assigned the average grade of 
the 7 (A—) group to bring the proportion to 3 
per cent, comparable with the other large schools. 
The difference, however, between the large and 
small schools was left. 
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named as best dressed, and the one named 
as most popular with boys, as in every 
school far more often mentioned as being 
in the leading crowd and as someone “‘to be 
like,” than was the girl named as the best 
student. 

The relative unimportance of academic 
achievement, together with the effect shown 
earlier, suggests that these adolescent sub- 
cultures are generally deterrents to aca- 
demic achievement. In other words, in these 
societies of adolescents those who come to 
be seen as the “intellectuals” and who come 
to think so of themselves are not really 
those of highest intelligence but are only 
the ones who are willing to work hard at a 
relatively unrewarded activity. 

The implications for American society as 
a whole are clear. Because high schools 
allow the adolescent subcultures to divert 
energies into athletics, social activities, and 
the like, they recruit into adult intellectual 
activities people with a rather mediocre 
level of ability. In fact, the high school 
seems to do more than allow these subcul- 
tures to discourage academic achievement; 
it aids them in doing so. To indicate how it 
does and to indicate how it might do dif- 
ferently is another story, to be examined 
below. 

Figures 1 and 2, which show the way 
boys and girls would like to be remembered 
in their high school, demonstrate a curious 
difference between the boys and the girls. 
Despite great variation in social back- 
ground, in size of school (from 180 to 
2,000), in size of town (from less than a 
thousand to over a million), and in style 
of life of their parents, the proportion of 
boys choosing each of the three images by 
which he wants to be remembered is very 
nearly the same in all schools. And in 
every school the leading crowd “pulls” in 
similar directions: at least partly toward 
the ideal of the star athlete. Yet the ideals 
of the girls in these schools are far more 
dispersed, and the leading crowds “pull” 
in varying directions, far less uniformly 
than among the boys. Why such a diversity 
in the same schools? 
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The question can best be answered by 
indirection. In two schools apart from those 
in the research, the questionnaire was ad- 
ministered primarily to answer a puzzling 
question: Why was academic achievement 
’ of so little importance among the adoles- 
cents in school 9? Their parents were pro- 
fessionals and business executives, about 80 
per cent were going to college (over twice 
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about school 9, they will be used to help 
answer the puzzle set earlier: that of the 
clustering of schools for the boys and their 
greater spread for the girls. When we look 
at the responses of adolescents in these two 
schools to the question as to how they 
would like to be remembered, the picture 
becomes even more puzzling (Figs. 5 and 6). 
For the boys, they are extremely far from 


100% brilliant student 





Fic. 5.—Title as in Fig. 1, but with added: (two private schools [70, 11] included) 


as high a proportion as in any of the other 
schools), and yet academic excellence 
counted for little among them. In the two 
additional schools parental background was 
largely held constant, for they were private, 
coeducational day schools whose students 
had upper-middle-class backgrounds quite 
similar to those of school 9. One (No. 10) 
was in the city; the other (No. 11), ina 
suburban setting almost identical to that 
of No. 9. Although the two schools were 
added to the study to answer the question 


the cluster of the other schools; for the girls, 
they are intermingled with the other schools. 
Thus, though it was for the boys that the 
other schools clustered so closely, these two 
deviate sharply from the cluster; and for the 
girls, where the schools already varied, these 
two are not distinguishable. Furthermore, 
the leading crowds of boys in these schools 
do not pull the ideal toward the star-athlete 
ideal as do those in almost all the other 
schools. To be sure, they pull away from the 
ideal of the brilliant student, but the pull is 
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primarily toward a social image, the most 
popular. Among the girls, the leading crowds 
pull in different directions and are nearly 
indistinguishable from the other schools. 
The answer to both puzzles, that is, first, 
the great cluster of the boys and now, in 
these two additional schools, the greater 
deviation, seems to lie in one fact: the boys’ 
interscholastic athletics. The nine public 
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schools have interscholastic games, the op- 
ponents are scattered private schools, con- 
stituting a league in name only. They take 
no part in state or city tournaments and have 
almost no publicity. . 

There is nothing for the girls compara- 
ble to the boys’ interscholastic athletics. 
There are school activities of one sort or an- 
other, in which most girls take part, but no 


100% brilliant student 


Fic. 6.—Positions of schools and leading crowds in girls’ relative choice of brilliant student, activities 


leader, and most popular (two private schools [70, 


schools are all engaged in interscholastic 
leagues which themselves are knit together 
in state tournaments. The other school of 
the first ten, the Catholic school, is in a 
parochial league, where games are just as 
hotly contested as in the public leagues and 
is also knit together with them in tourna- 
ments, 

Schools 10: and 11 are athletically in a 
world apart from this. Although boys in both 
schools may go in for sports, and both 


11] included). 


interscholastic games involving them. Their 
absence and the lack of leagues which knit 
all schools together in systematic competi- 
tion means that the status system can “wan- 
der” freely, depending on lecal conditions 
in the school. In athletics, however, a school, 
and the community surrounding it, cannot 
hold its head up if it continues to lose 
games, It must devote roughly the same at- 
tention to athletics as do the schools sur- 
rounding it, for athletic games are the only 
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games in which it engages other schools and, 
by representation, other communities. 
These games are almost the only means 
a school has of generating internal cohesion 
and identification, for they constitute the 
only activity in which the school participates 
as a school. (This is well indicated by the 
fact that a number of students in school 10, 
the private school which engages in no inter- 
scholastic games, has been concerned by a 
“lack of school spirit.”) It is as a conse- 
quence of this that the athlete gains so much 


status: he is doing something for the school. 


and the community, not only for himself, 
in leading his team to victory, for it is a 
school victory. 

The outstanding student, in contrast, has 
little or no way to bring glory to his school. 
His victories are always purely personal, 
often at the expense of his classmates, who 
are forced to work harder to keep up with 
him. It is no wonder that his accomplish- 
ments gain little reward and are often met 
by ridiculing remarks, such as “curve- 
raiser” or “grind,” terms of disapprobation 
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which have no analogues in athletics. 

These results are particularly intriguing, 
for they suggest ways in which rather 
straightforward social theory could be used 
in organizing the activities of high schools 
in such a way that their adolescent subcul- 
tures would encourage, rather than dis- 
courage, the channeling of energies into di- 
rections of learning. One might speculate on 
the possible effects of city-wide or state-wide 
“scholastic fairs” composed of academic 
games and tournaments between schools and 
school exhibits to be judged. It could be that 
the mere institution of such games would, 
just as do the state basketball tournaments 
in the midwestern United States, have a pro- 
found effect upon the educational climate in 
the participating schools. In fact, by an ex- 
tension of this analysis, one would predict 
that an international fair of this sort, a 
“Scholastic Olympics,” would generate in- 
terscholastic games and tournaments within 
the participating countries. 
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A COMPARISON OF SOME ASPECTS OF THE BACKGROUNDS 
AND CAREERS OF SMALL BUSINESSMEN AND 
AMERICAN BUSINESS LEADERS? 


GORDON F, LEWIS 


ABSTRACT 


Notable differences in the characteristics and recruitment pattern of small businessmen and big business 
leaders are evident from several studies. Small businessmen have less education and come less frequently 
from business and professional backgrounds. There seems to be a selective educational floor for big busi- 
nessmen, but the relationship between their education and size of firm is less decisive than that for small 
businessmen. Small businessmen start their careers earlier, and more often as unskilled or semiskilled 
workers, whereas the leaders most frequently begin as clerical workers. 


Inquiry into small business has cen- 
tered mainly on its economic significance.” 
Considerable attention has been directed 
also to the question of “free entry” into it. 
In general, however, studies have focused 
on the firms themselves rather than on the 
men who run them. The sociologist is in- 
terested in the latter because entry into any 
social group is decisive in stratification and 
mobility. The few sociological analyses have 
been confined mainly to the “big” business- 
men;* the characteristics of the operators 
of smaller and more typical firms are almost 
entirely unknown. 


1 I am indebted to Professor C. Arnold Anderson 
of the University of Chicago for his critical com- 
ments on an earlier draft of this paper, which is a 
revised version of one read at the 1958 annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Sociological Society. 


2 Cf. Kurt Mayer, “Small Business as a Social 
Institution,” Social Research, XIV (1947), 332 f.; 
U.S. Congress, Senate, Problems of Small Business 
(76th Cong., 3d sess., September 10, 1940 [Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee Monograph 
17] [Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1941]). 


3 Alfred R. Oxenfeldt, New Firms and Free Enter- 
prise (Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Public Affairs, 1943), passim. 


+F, W. Taussig and C. S. Joslyn, American Busi- 
ness Leaders (New York: Macmillan Co., 1932) ; 
Mabel Newcomer, Tke Big Business Executive 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1955); 
W. L. Warner and J. Abegglen, Occupational Mo- 
bility in American Business and Industry (Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1955). 


This paper reports part of a larger study 
of the occupational mobility and career pat- 
terns of small businessmen in Lexington, 
Kentucky.® Certain characteristics and as- 
pects of the careers of big business leaders 
will be compared with those of Lexington 
businessmen and, where possible, with data 
from one or two other studies.® 


All business firms in Lexington, irrespec- 
tive of size, were included in this study; in 
fact, nearly all the firms would be “small” 
businesses as defined by Kaplan and other 
writers: over nine-tenths of all businesses 
in the United States are “small.” Data on 
managers in Lexington firms, regardless of 
business size, were included also because of 
the functional similarity of owners and 
managers. A questionnaire was mailed to 
the proprietor or chief executive of every 
business firm in Lexington excepting those 
operated by Negroes. Firm names were 
taken from the 1952 Lexington City Di- 


ë Gordon F. Lewis, “Occupational Mobility and 
Career Patterns of Small Businessmen in an Amer- 
ican City”, (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, De- 
partment of Sociology, University of Kentucky, 
1958). Cf. also Gordon F. Lewis and C. Arnold 
Anderson, “Social Origins and Social Mobility of 
Businessmen in an American City,” Transactions 
of the Third World Congress of Sociology, Vol. III 
(1956). 

ê For some standard definitions of “small busi- 
ness” cf. A. D. H. Kaplan, Small Business: Its 
Place and Problems (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1948), pp. 10-22. 
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rectory, which specified 1,673 establish- 
ments. Follow-up letters and cards were 
used in an attempt to obtain maximum re- 
sponse. A 10 per cent systematic sample 
of the non-respondents was taken, and these 
people were interviewed. Information thus 
gained was weighted and combined with 
the mail replies.” 

The Lexington population of small busi- 
nessmen cited here varies in age and length 
of time engaged in business. The mortality 
rate is generally high in small business, and 
any given population of small businessmen 
includes both people who have reached oc- 
cupational stability and success and those 
new to the field, a high proportion of whom 
will fail to survive. No attempt has been 
made here to distinguish or compare the 
veterans and the neophytes in the Lexing- 
ton sample. 

Age——The mean age of the small busi- 
nessmen of Lexington is forty-nine years, 
compared with fifty-two years for the small 
businessmen in the Oxenfeldts’ study® and 
fifty-four years for the big business leaders 
in Warner and Abegglen’s study. Eleven per 
cent of Lexington’s small businessmen were 
age thirty-two or younger. While identical 
age breakdowns are not available in the two 
studies of business leaders cited, only 5 per 
cent of Taussig and Joslyn’s men and 1 
per cent of Warner and Abegglen’s were age 
thirty-four or less. 

Region of birth—Lexington businessmen 
are much more homogeneous as regards 
region of birth than the business leaders 
reported by Warner and Abegglen. This is 
to be expected in view of the geographical 
dispersion of the latter’s sample; hence, 


™There were 414 mail questionnaires returned 
completed and usable. An additional 112 were re- 
turned by the post office (e.g, “out of business,” 
“moved, left no address,” etc.) or were incomplete 
or inapplicable. Six respondents refused via mail. 
Successful interviews were obtained from approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the people in existing and 
eligible firms in the interview sample. After weight- 
ing of this sample, a total of 984 cases was obtained. 


8 Alfred and Gertrude Oxenfeldt, “Determinants 
of Business Success in a Small Western City,” Social 
Forces, XXX (December, 1951), 223-31. 
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comparisons between the two are irrelevant 
except at one point: the percentage of for- 
eign-born. There were more foreign-born in 
Warner and Abegglen’s group (5 per cent) 
than in the Lexington group (3 per cent); 
five per cent of Warner and Abegglen’s 
national sample were foreign-born as com- 
pared with 6.7 per cent of all males in 1950. 
In Newcomer’s study of executives 6 per 
cent were foreign-born. Though Lexington’s 
businessmen were predominantly native 
Kentuckians, 5 per cent were foreign-born, 
compared with 0.5 per cent of Kentucky’s 
population in 1950, indicating, in contrast 
to Warner and Abegglen’s group, an over- 
representation of foreign-born. 

Education —Businessmen are, in general, 
better educated than the adult male popu- 
lation as a whole (Table 1); Business lead- 
ers in six national studies are better edu- 
cated than their minor counterparts in three 
communities. Among the latter, the Lexing- 
ton businessmen are the best educated, sur- 
passing in a few instances the national sam- 
ples of big businessmen. Small business ap- 
parently provides more opportunity for the 
man with the modest education than does 
big business. The data in the table also 
indicate a greater similarity between the 
educational attainments of Lexington busi- 
nessmen and Lexington white males than 
between the several groups of business lead- 
ers cited and all United States white males. 
However, this is attributable more to the 
greater educational achievement of Lexing- 
ton white males as compared with all 
United States white males than to the 
meagerness of the Lexington businessmen’s 
education. Both they and other small busi- 
nessmen seem to be a segment of the popu- 
lation which is better educated than are 
males in general, and this educational ad- 
vantage undoubtedly served as a differen- 
tiating factor in their achievement of status. 

Occupation of father—In Lexington the 
small businessmen came disproportionately 
from certain backgrounds, chiefly the busi- 
ness and professional classes (Table 2). 
Other studies are consistent generally with 
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SMALL BUSINESSMEN AND AMERICAN BUSINESS LEADERS 


this conclusion, although the degree of oc- 
cupational inheritance has varied. The 
small businessmen of Lexington are more 
mobile occupationally in some respects than 
the various business leader groups; for ex- 
ample, the percentage of them coming from 
business owner or executive families (37 
per cent) is considerably lower than that of 
men in any of the other groups cited. Pos- 
sibly the Oxenfeldt’s study of small busi- 
nessmen has a similar percentage, or ap- 
proximately so, but, since its data are for 
business owners only, precise comparison is 
impossible. 

The Lexington group includes from two 
to three times as many farmers’ sons (35 
per cent) as do the business leaders; this 
figure takes on less significance, however, 
when compared with the percentage of farm- 
ers among the total employed people in the 
state, for approximately 40 per cent of the 
employed males in Kentucky in 1920 were 
farm operators.® A slight underrepresenta- 
tion of farmers’ sons in the small business 
group is evident. Among Warner and Abeg- 
glen’s leaders the disparity is much the 
same, using the national figures as a basis 
of comparison. Nine per cent of Warner 
and Abegglen’s leaders had fathers who 
were farmers, while farmers comprised 15 
per cent of the total United States white 
male employed population in 1920. In the 
Oxenfeldts’ study of small businessmen 28 
per cent of the men were reported to be 
sons of farmowners. How many more were 
sons of farm managers or tenants is not 
known. 

? Both white and Negro males are included, since 
the 1920 Census’ occupational data by states did 
not differentiate race. However, one can deduce 
from other data that the number of employed 
Negroes in Kentucky in 1920 was sufficiently small 
to minimize any distortion. The year 1920 was se- 
lected as the base, since it was then that the father 
of the average business leader of 1952 was at the 
height of his career. Use of state rather than na- 
tional figures is justifiable, since half the fathers 
were native Kentuckians. This is a relatively crude 
index, however, and undoubtedly results in a higher 
ratio of farmers to the total number of employed 
people than would be true if a broader geographic 
comparison had been used. 
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The recent study by Warner and Abegglen 
indicates the greatest mobility among lead- 
ers. A smaller percentage of men in this 
study are sons of business owners, or execu- 
tives, and a larger percentage of manual 
workers than are men in the other studies. 
Warner and Abegglen indicate increasing 
mobility into big business in America—a 
tendency which will bring big business 
slightly more in line with small business. 
To be sure, upward mobility into big busi- 
ness seems to require greater education 
than is necessary for small business. How- 
ever, Warner and Abegglen’s and New- 
comer’s studies show that the father’s oc- 
cupation is of less significance now than 
formerly in determining the son’s education 
and hence his chances for advancement. 


Because somewhat dissimilar age catego- 
ries were used in classifying age at initial 
employment, it is impossible to compare 
precisely the several studies of the busi- 
nessmen. However, the Lexington business- 
men started their first regular jobs, in gen- 
eral, at a considerably earlier age than did 
the business leaders (Table 3). The one 
possible exception is the group of leaders 
of the generation of 1900 described by 
Keller,?® 80 per cent of whom started work 
before twenty-one, as compared with 61 per 
cent of the Lexington men who started at 
nineteen or younger. However, the situation 
has changed ‘considerably since 1900, and, 
of the 1950 generation of business leaders 
in Keller’s study, only 50 per cent started 
work by age twenty-one. The increase in 
education and particularly the growing 
force of advanced education to maximize 
opportunities induce the businessman of 
today, especially the big businessman, more 
frequently to postpone full-time employ- 
ment in favor of further education. In New- 
comer’s study, for example, the percentage 
of big businessmen starting their first jobs 
at the age of twenty decreased by more 


% Suzanne Keller, “The Social Origins and Career 
Lines of Three Generations of American Business 
Leaders” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Columbia University, 1953). 
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than half between the 1900 and 1950 
generations. 

The greater mobility of the small busi- 
nessmen is seen in a comparison of the first 
regular jobs with which they and the lead- 
ers embarked on their careers. The first 
regular job of the Lexington businessman 
was typically that of unskilled, semiskilled, 
or clerical worker. The same is true of the 
heterogeneous group of “proprietors, man- 
agers, and officials” of Anderson and David- 
son’s study of small businessmen.1? Big 
business leaders studied by Warner and 
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grade-school education began in jobs of this 
sort, as compared with slightly over a 
fourth of the similarly educated in the 
Warner and Abegglen sample. Also, over 
two-fifths of the Lexington men with a 
high-school education started as unskilled 
or semiskilled workers, as compared with 
less than a sixth of Warner and Abegglen’s 
leaders, the majority of which, at each edu- 
cational level, started as clerical workers. 
Slightly less than two-fifths at each educa- 
tional level in Lexington started thus. 

The small businessmen of Lexington 


TABLE 3 
AGE AT FIRST REGULAR JOB OF SIX GROUPS OF BUSINESSMEN 
(Per Cent) 
AcE AT FIRST REGULAR JOB 
21 or Over 20 or Over 19 or Over 
GROUP Less 21 Less 20 Less 19 TOTAL 
Keller’s leaders: 
1900 generation.............. 80 20 ds 100 
1950 generation eie eRe i 50 50 ni 100 
Pearson’s leaders*.............. es 29 71 100 
Newcomer’s leaders: 
1900 generation.............. 40 60 100 
1925 generation.............. 35 65 100 
1950 generation.............. 17 83 ws ois 100 
Miller’s leadersf............... oe 55 45 100 
Anderson & Davidson’s 
“proprietors, etc.”........... 78 22 100 
Lexington businessmen......... 61 39 100 


* Judson B. Pearson, ‘tAmerican Business Leaders: Social Characteristics and Occupational Ascent” (unpublished Ph.D. disser- 


tation, University of Washington, 1953). 


{ William Miller, ‘American Historians and the Business Elite,” Journal of Economic History, IX (November, 1949), 84 ff. 


Abegglen, Pearson, and Newcomer, how- 
ever, often began at the clerical or profes- 
sional level. Clerical jobs, indeed, provided 
a common starting place for a large per- 
centage of men in all studies. 

The big businessmen start at jobs above 
the unskilled or semiskilled level, regardless 
of their education, and here they have an 
advantage at the outset over small business- 
men. Lexington businessmen with only a 
grade-school education started in unskilled 
or semiskilled occupations more frequently 
than did the leaders with a similar educa- 
tion studied by Warner and Abegglen. Over 
two-thirds of the Lexington men with a 


“D, Anderson and P. Davidson, Occupational 
Mobility in an American Community (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1937). 


achieved their present position at a consid- 
erably earlier age, in general, than did the 
business leaders in Keller’s or Newcomer’s 
studies—the only two studies with com- 
parable data. The percentage of leaders 
achieving their positions before fifty has 
declined considerably since 1900, being 14 
per cent less for the generation of 1950 than 
for that of 1900. Thus, while in small busi- 
ness younger men can achieve headship of 
a firm, the leadership of big business is be- 
coming increasingly age-graded, with the 
majority of top positions going to men who 
have attained at least their fiftieth birthday. 
Perhaps this indicates that the vehicles of 
economic expansion, the corporation and 
the bureaucracy, inhibit the rise of all ex- 
cept those who progress steadily through 
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the various levels of management. Small 
business may be a profitable and satisfying 
outlet for the talents of those who are 
poorly equipped to compete in the mana- 
gerial class of big business and for those 
temperamentally unsuited to climbing pa- 
tiently up the organizational ladder. 

Lack of a college education was little or 
no hindrance to achievement of an impor- 
tant position before forty-five by the small 
businessmen in the Lexington study but 
seemed a drawback for big businessmen.1? 
Keller found approximately one-fifth of 
both college and non-college men achieved 
their positions by this age, as did three- 
fourths of the non-college men in Lexington 
and one-fourth of the non-college men 
Miller studied. 

A fifth of the Lexington businessmen 
had their first regular jobs in firms in which 
their parents or kinsmen were owners, exec- 
utives, or holders of a major block of the 
voting stock. Of the generation of 1950 of 
the Newcomer group of business leaders, 
approximately one-eighth had relatives in 
their first regular jobs, but the comparable 
figure for Warner and Abegglen’s leaders 
was less than one-twentieth, and it was one- 
sixth in the Oxenfeldts’ sample. The dis- 
similarity between the business leaders and 
the small businessmen in this regard van- 
ishes, however, if we consider the present 
business of the respondent: here the per- 
centage is very similar for both groups. 
Fourteen per cent of both the Lexington 
and the Warner and Abegglen samples have 
relatives in their present firms, as do 15 
per cent of Newcomer’s leaders. 

In general, businessmen in all the studies 
surveyed came up the hard way—without 
financial aid from relatives or friends. 
Where aid was received, the small business- 
men led their fellows who were in big 
business. Almost a third of the Lexington 
group received some sort of aid from kin 
and non-kin. A fifth received financial aid 
from parents or kin, while slightly over a 


? William Miller, “American Historians and the 
Business Elite,” Journal of Economic History, TX 
(November, 1949), 208. 
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tenth received other kinds of aid (non-finan- 
cial) from kin and non-kin. Warner and 
Abegglen found that only 6 per cent received 
financial assistance in their business venture, 
approximately half by inheritance and half 
from relatives. In the Newcomer group, ap- 
proximately 8 per cent of the generation of 
1900, 7 per cent of the generation of 1925, 
and 2 per cent of the generation of 1950 
received financial aid. 

There is a notable association between 
the size of the respondent’s business and the 
extent of his education for the Lexington 
sample. In the Taussig and Joslyn (1928) 
and Warner and Abegglen (1952) samples, 
however, the relationship is very slight. Fig- 
ures for the Newcomer (1950) executives 
are given only for college and non-college 
education and show that a higher percent- 
age of men in the largest firms have a col- 
lege education than do men in the next-to- 
largest category. 

In Lexington the percentage of men with 
only a grade-school education declines, 
while the percentage with a college educa- 
tion increases with size of business; the 
percentage of college-trained men ranges 
from 4 in the smallest firms to 54 in the 
largest. In the Warner and Abegglen study 
the percentage of men with a grade-school, 
high-school, or college education remains 
generally the same as size of business in- 
creases: approximately three-fourths of the 
men in each category of size are college- 
trained. The percentage of those in Taussig 
and Joslyn’s study with only a grade-school 
education is more similar to that of the 
Lexington group in most categories of size 
than it is to Warner and Abegglen’s. The 
one exception is in the biggest business, 
where 21 per cent of Taussig and Joslyn’s 
leaders had only a grade-school education, 
as compared with 6 per cent reported by 
Warner and Abegglen and 9 per cent found 
in Lexington; the difference is perhaps testi- 
mony to the greater difficulty of getting 
into the largest firms today with only a 
grade-school education. In general, it seems 
that the extent to which each increment of 
education serves as entry to successively 
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larger firms in small business today is more 
similar to the situation existing in big busi- 
ness in 1928 than in 1952. Warner and 
Abegglen’s leaders are a much more homo- 
geneous group as regards education than 
Lexington’s small businessmen; there are 
minimal educational requirements for en- 
trance into the world of big business, and 
education serves more as a test of admit- 
tance than as an instrument of upward mo- 
bility. 

The percentage whose fathers were busi- 
ness owners or executives increases as size 
of business increases in Lexington, while 
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the largest firms, while approximately one- 
eighth are in the smallest firms.1? In the 
Warner and Abegglen sample, however, men 
with relatives in the business are rarely 
found in the largest firms: less than one- 
tenth are in the largest firms, approxi- 
mately three-fifths in the middle-sized 
firms, and the remaining one-third in the 
smallest. 

Comparison of son’s education and pa- 
ternal occupation seems to demonstrate a 
selective educational floor for entry into 
big business firms not found in small busi- 
nesses. Variation in the education of the 


TABLE 4 
EDUCATION OF BUSINESSMAN AND OCCUPATION OF HIS FATHER 
(Per Cent) 
EDUCATION oF RESPONDENT (YEARS) 
OCCUPATION OF FATHER 1-8 9-12 13t Total 
Business owner and executive: 
Lexington businessman........... 12 42 46 100 
Warner and Abegglen*........... 4 23 73 100 
Kellen ak eae 27 73 100 
Farmowner or tenant: 
Lexington businessman........... 29 51 20 100 
Warner and Abegglen............ 5 23 72 100 
Kelle? cei ensia ranen 42 58 100 
Foreman, craftsmen, etc.: 
Lexington businessman........... 22 43 35 100 
Warner and Abegglen............ 10 35 55 100 


* Figures of Warner and Abegglen are for small business owners only. 
t Keller’s figures includes ‘thigh school or less.” 


in the Warner and Abegglen and Taussig 
and Joslyn samples of leaders the percent- 
age of such fathers declines slightly as size 
increases. In the Lexington group there is 
roughly an inverse relationship between size 
of business and being a farmer’s son, while 
for the two groups of business leaders the 
percentage of farmers’ sons is approxi- 
mately the same for each size, as is the 
percentage of sons of professional men. For 
the Lexington group the greatest percent- 
age of sons of professional men is found in 
the largest firms (ten times that of the 
smallest). 

Among the leaders in Lexington, those 
associated with parents or kin in their pres- 
ent businesses are more often affiliated with 
the largest firms than with the middle-sized 
or smallest: over half of these men are in 


son with paternal occupation is more no- 
ticeable in the case of the small business- 
men of Lexington than in the two groups 
of business leaders cited (Table 4). Evi- 
dently, those who have achieved business 
leadership, however, have been able to over- 
come any adverse effect their father’s occu- 
pation might have had on their education. 

Sons of business owners and executives 
are the best-educated men in the Lexington, 
Warner and Abegglen, and Keller studies. 
The distribution among the three levels— 
grade, high school, and college—of the sons 
of business owners and executives is prac- 


* Thirty-eight per cent of all Lexington firms 
are in the “largest” category, 34 per cent in the 
“middle,” and 28 per cent in the “smallest.” A com- 
parable breakdown is not available for Warner and 
Abegglen’s data. 
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tically identical in both Keller’s and War- 
ner and Abegglen’s business leaders. The 
small businessmen in Lexington from this 
occupational background, however, include 
a smaller percentage of college-trained men 
and a higher percentage of grade- or high- 
school-educated men than is true for the 
two groups of leaders. 

Sons of farmers are the most poorly edu- 
cated of the Lexington group, a significant 
fact in view of their large number. The 
educational standing of farmers’ sons 
among the business leaders is much better, 
however, especially in Warner and Abeg- 
glen’s study, where there is only a very 
slight difference in percentage distribution 
among the three educational levels between 
them and the sons of owners or executives. 

Data on sons of foremen, craftsmen, or 
skilled workers are available only for Lex- 
ington and the Warner and Abegglen sam- 
ple: in the latter, leaders who are sons of 
foremen, craftsmen, or skilled workers are 
considerably better educated than their 
counterparts in Lexington. 

In each of the three studies which had 
data on this subject, a higher percentage of 
sons of businessmen received aid in their 
business venture from parents or kin than 
did sons of farmers or of men in other occu- 
pations, Small businessmen received it more 
frequently than the business leaders. Half 
of the small businessmen in the Oxen- 
feldts’ study who were sons of businessmen 
received aid from relatives, as did at least 
29 per cent of the sons of businessmen in 
the Lexington study and 6 per cent of such 
men in Warner and Abegglen’s study.1* 
Sons of farmers in the Oxenfeldts’ group 
fared better than those in the other studies, 
with a third of them receiving aid from 
their families as compared with at least 

“The phrase “at least 29 per cent” is used for 
Lexington because of the large number who gave 
no answer on this point. The percentage stated 
is that for admitted cases of familia] assistance. 
Approximately 14 per cent of the men from both 


business and farm backgrounds and 32 per cent of 
those from “other” backgrounds gave no answer. 
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a sixth of the Lexington sample and a 
meager 3 per cent of Warner and Abeg- 
glen’s. 

Considering all backgrounds together, 
over a third of the Oxenfeldts’, a fifth of 
the Lexington, and less than one-twentieth 
of Warner and Abegglen’s leaders received 
aid from their families in their first busi- 
ness. While small businessmen from the 
occupational backgrounds cited were so 
helped more often than the business leaders 
in the Warner and Abegglen study, the 
occupation of the father seems more closely 
associated with financial aid among the 
business leaders than among either of the 
two groups of small businessmen. The high- 
est percentage receiving financial assistance 
in the Warner and Abegglen group (the 
sons of business owners or executives) is 
over six times as great as the smallest per- 
centage (the sons of farmers or “other” 
workers). However, for Lexington, the dif- 
ference is less than three times as great, 
and for the Oxenfeldts’ group it is less than 
twice (i.e. 29 versus 11 per cent and 50 
versus 28 per cent). 

Finally, although the data provide some 
clues as to the relative openness of two im- 
portant sectors of American business, de- 
finitive statements regarding the mobility 
of small businessmen are impossible, ob- 
viously, solely on the basis of material from 
Lexington, Kentucky, and the Oxenfeldts’ 
Colorado study. From other cities of the 
United States and from the country as a 
whole, data on small businessmen compara- 
ble to those on big businessmen would 
serve to put the data on small businessmen 
discussed here in perspective. They would 
provide, also, a basis for going beyond de- 
scription to an analytical interpretation. In 
view of the importance of the business en- 
terprise in our society, both as an economic 
institution and an avenue of upward social 
mobility, such study should command more 
attention than it has thus far. 
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A UNIT CONCEPT FOR SOCIOLOGY 
FRANZ ADLER 2 


ABSTRACT 


The basic unit suggested here for the social sciences is the behavior item, that is, any smallest observ- 
able meaningful manifestation of a living organism. Behavior items occur in behavior clusters which have 
meanings of their own in addition to and other than those of the behavior items composing them. The 
clusters also contain behavior particles, elements of behavior that are, in the given population, distin- 
guishable from others and which, though meaningless in themselves, may in given contexts signal 
differences of meaning between otherwise identical behavior clusters. The specific unit of sociology is 
the item of social behavior, that is, behavior the meaning of which consists wholly or partially in the 
probability that somebody else’s behavior preceded, accompanies, or will follow it. A sociological concept 
must be definable in terms of social behavior or the probability of social behavior. Personality, group, 
society, and the like can be defined as various totalities of behavior. Such totalities imply structures in 
that the behavior items and clusters in each of them depend in their meanings on relationships, that is, 
behavior probabilities, among them. Definition in terms of the same unit facilitates identification and 
discrimination of concepts as well as recognition of static relationships among concepts. If the unit of 
definition refers to something accessible to sense observation—-as in the case of behavior—the existence 
or non-existence of referents of a concept can be asserted. The translation of theories into terms of be- 
havior shows whether or not they belong to sociology, or to another social science. The use of concepts 
and generalizations based on probabilities of behavior should lend itself well to the construction or use 
of machines which simulate human interaction. 


I strung by a Hegelian and historicist tradi- 
tion, seeing in sociology no other possibil- 
ity but that of gaining a better understand- 
ing of history,2 armed epistemologically 
with Dilthey’s distinction between the 
modes of knowing in the natural sciences 
and those of the spirit, rejected any atomis- 
tic infringement upon the true reality of the 
whole as opposed to the derived and in- 
ferior reality, if it be called that at all, of 
the parts. The folk, the nation, or the his- 
torical or social process as such tended to 
be their higher and truer realities. 

On the nominalist side empirical re- 
searchers were immediately struck with the 
necessity of dealing with smaller parts, the 
unwieldy wholes of society or culture being 
inaccessible to direct observation in toto. 
Thus, LePlay decided upon the family as 
his unit, and Quetelet constructed the type 
of the average man on the basis of observa- 
tions on individuals. Tarde, confronted in 


The objects of sociological interest—so- 
cieties, groups, cultures, and institutions— 
seem to have induced in early sociologists 
an inclination toward some form of social 
realism. After all, who wants to study some- 
thing that does not really exist? But, from 
its very inception, sociology was also asso- 
ciated with positivism, an extreme nominal- 
ism, exalting natural science methods.’ In 
the course of the nineteenth century, when 
sociological speculation was still by far out- 
weighing sociological research, natural sci- 
ence turned toward atomism in several of 
its branches. Thus sociologists, too, began 
worrying about their atoms. Some remained 
steadfast realists, breaking with positivism 
and natural science rather than giving up 
the reality and primacy of aggregates. Par- 
ticularly, German social thinkers, ham- 


1Cf. Karl Pribram, Conflicting Patterns of 


Thought (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1949), passim; Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cul- 
tural Dynamics (New York: American Book Co., 
1937), passim; and Franz Adler, “A Quantitative 
Study in the Sociology of Knowledge,” American 
Sociological Review, XIX (February, 1954), 42- 
48, for important social, political, and economic 
implications of these viewpoints. 


? Even Max Weber seems never to have admitted 
the possibility of an independent science of soci- 
ology, notwithstanding all his efforts to free him- 
self from the tradition of Hegel and Dilthey (cf., 
eg., his The Theory of Social and Economic Or- 
ganization, trans. A. M. Henderson and Talcott 
Parsons [New York: Oxford University Press, 
1947], p. 88). 
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his legal practice by the necessity of dealing 
with individuals of flesh and blood, made 
them the units of his sociological thinking. 
Anglo-American tradition never was very 
favorable to sociological realism, Hobbes’s 
Leviathan notwithstanding. Nevertheless, 
the conflict between the social realists and 
nominalists appears even in American so- 
ciology. Park and Burgess were keenly 
aware of this split in European as well as 
American sociology and devoted consider- 
able space in their textbook to its discus- 
sion. Not having any honest-to-goodness 
American realists at hand, they designated 
all those as realists “who think of society 
in terms of interaction and social process.’ 
They distinguished social psychology, 
which emphasizes the independence of the 
individual, from collective psychology, 
which emphasizes the control of the group 
over the individual. They, themselves, 
speak of “corporate action,” “collective be- 
havior,” and “the group as the unit of in- 
vestigation,” but they never lose sight of 
the individual as the ultimate actor. 
While some American writers today are 
a little more willing than others to speak 
of society, culture, groups, public opinion, 
and other such entities as nouns in sen- 
tences containing verbs which, strictly 
speaking, apply only to the behavior of 
individual human beings, there seems to 
be considerable agreement that, as Albion 
Small pointed out long ago, “the term 
[group] is . . . a handle with which to 
grasp” certain phenomena. Lundberg 
states that “terminology and units are 
merely convenient delimitations of phe- 
nomena for certain purposes of study.””? 
As Turner and Killian point out, the matter 
is one of levels of abstraction, and different 


? Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Intro- 
duction to the Science of Sociology (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1921), pp. 24 ff. 


* Ibid., p. 36. 
5 Ibid., pp. 41-42, 212. 
* Tbid., p. 196. 


7™George A. Lundberg, Social Research (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1942), p. 94. 
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such levels are appropriate to the study of 
different problems.’ The matter of “reality” 
has been relegated to the sphere of philos- 
ophy to which it belongs. 


II 


No matter, however, what the level of 
investigation or of abstraction may be, 
when sense perception is used to gain in- 
formation, it is individuals who must be 
observed, though what they do may be im- 
puted to a larger entity by the observed 
as well as by the observer. 

In observing individuals now as they 
must, and in speaking of them, sociologists 
have often felt the need to reduce them 
somehow further to smaller parts. Attempts 
to fall back on physics and chemistry seem 
to have been unsatisfactory. Discussion of 
man, as composed of muscles, nerves, 
bones, and blood, has lent itself satisfac- 
torily to certain demagogical purposes and 
has perhaps mainly for this reason become 
unpopular. Reduction to cell nuclei, chro- 
mosomes, or genes has largely failed. More 
popular is reduction of overt manifesta- 
tion to covert psychological entities. At- 
tempts at understanding empathically the 
behavior of others lead by necessity either 
to emotional identification of an ineffable, 
inexpressible character, a sort of mystical 
union, or to an analysis of mental activity 
in terms of some system of psychology or 
psychiatry. This psychology may be manu- 
factured ad koc, and it may even be de- 
veloped into a dilettante system, good for 
specific verbal purposes. Or some existing 
system of psychology may be taken over. 
Among psychologies thus co-opted into so- 
ciology, scientific behavioristic psychology 
is apparently least usable for purposes of 
empathic understanding. Freudian or Jung- 
ian psychoanalysis and their derivations 
seem to compete with Mead’s soul philos- 
ophy for the preferred position. 

It is the purpose of this paper to suggest 
a different approach to the reduction prob- 

*Ralph H. Turner and Lewis M. Killian, Col- 


lective Behavior (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1957), p. 16. 
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lem, staying within the field rather than 
falling back upon some other. 

The units to which the individual as well 
as all other social phenomena are to be 
reduced and which are suggested here as 
the basic and, for the time being, indivisible 
smallest entities for all the social sciences 
are behavior items. If the social or behav- 
ioral sciences really deal with behavior, 
then the smallest item of behavior is, logi- 
cally, their natural smallest entity. As these 
sciences do not concern physical, chemical, 
or biological man as such but rather man 
the actor, man’s physical, chemical, or bio- 
logical manifestations may be disregarded 
and his behavior abstracted from the rest. 
Certain correlations between behavior and 
the other aspects of man are known. Many 
more ought to be discoverable once regu- 
larities in behavior as such have been more 
fully described. For the time being, how- 
ever, social scientists, at least sociologists, 
may profitably forget about all but the 
behavioral aspects of man. 

The term “behavior item,” defined in a 
preliminary manner, is to indicate any 
smallest observable meaningful manifesta- 
tion of the body. This may be sound or 
movement of some kinds or perhaps of any 
kind, but it may also be complete silence 
and rest: to remain silent and motionless 
may indeed be highly meaningful behavior. 
But what is a smallest meaningful mani- 
festation? As to verbal behavior the ques- 
tion has been studied and answered by the 
linguists: not paragraphs nor sentences nor, 
necessarily, even words are the units but 
“morphemes,” smallest elements of lan- 
guages by which meaning is conveyed. 
These elements differ from one language 
to another.® Behavioral scientists need to 
discover, analogous to morphemes, the 
minimum meaningful constituents of ob- 
sérvable non-verbal behavior in different 
cultures. Of course, this is not an easy task. 
Perhaps, as we learn better to observe 
meaningful behavior in rats or monkeys or 

? Cf. Ralph Beals and Harry Hoijer, An Intro- 


duction to Anthropology (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1953), p. 518. 
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other gregarious animals, our awareness 
of minimum behavior carrying meaning 
among humans will be sharpened. 

Sociologists who wish to remain on a 
level of observation rather than of telepathy 
will try to understand the word “mean- 
ingful” in observational terms. This, in- 
deed, does not present any difficulty. The 
meaning of any event, including that of a 
word, a gesture, or a posture, lies in the 
totality of all the other events, words, ges- 
tures, or postures generally occurring be- 
fore, together with, or after it. In other 
words, the usual context is the meaning, 
or, to use a phrasing similar to that used 
by Max Weber in many of his best defini- 
tions;+® meaning is the totality of prob- 
abilities of previous, contemporary, and 
future events connected with a given event 
in a given culture. A bit of behavior, then, 
is meaningful if something else can be 
predicted from it. If nothing can be pre- 
dicted from it, there is no meaning. For 
example: a child stretches his arm and 
hand toward a piece of candy. It can be 
predicted with high probability (let us as- 
sume that studies have been made and 
that we are not talking merely from in- 
formal experience) that the child will grab 
the candy, convey it to his mouth, put it 
inside of it, masticate it several times, swal- 
low it, and then turn to other activities. 
This behavior item, “stretching in the di- 
rection of candy,” has meaning and is 
understood and explained (in the sense of 
verstehen) as engendered by the “purpose” 
of eating the candy. It is understood and 
explained and has meaning, scientifically 
speaking, as probably being followed by a 
specific series of other behavior items gen- 
erally terminating in the swallowing of the 
candy. The former view introduces an un- 
observable entity, and “intervening vari- 
able,’ namely, “purpose”; the latter 
achieves as much or more without reference 
to such entities. 

A behavior item may now be defined as 
any smallest observable manifestation of a 


1 See, e.g., the definitions of “power,” “control,” 
and “discipline” in Weber, op. cit., p. 152. 
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living organism with which in the given 
individual or population a probability of 
previous, contemporary, or future events is 
connected. 

There are many difficult behavior items; 
they could be listed and classified. Which 
will be the most useful classification in a 
given context will depend on the theory 
to be tested or the problem to be solved. 
Whether or not the obvious classification 
according to the verbal and non-verbal 
dichotomy will be useful will depend on 
what is to be done with it. The same holds 
true for classification according to general 
terms referring to arbitrary delimited 
classes of behavior items which are vari- 
ously designated as values, attitudes, in- 
terests, wishes, and the like. To start now 
a search for an analogy to Mendeleev’s 
periodical system of elements, just because 
the word “atom” has been mentioned, 
would be more than naive. 

Behavior items in language and outside 
of it tend to occur in clusters, which may, 
in turn, be connected with probabilities of 
preceding, contemporary, or following 
events which may be different from those 
connected with the individual items. These 
probabilities may occur with those of the 
items composing it or they may replace 
them wholly or in part. In the example of 


the child reaching for the candy, the se-, 


quence of behavior items, from reaching 
to and including swallowing, may be called 
a “behavior cluster.” Under certain spec- 
ifiable circumstances, the item “reaching” 
may carry the probability of a parental 
warning, while the cluster “reaching to 
and including swallowing” may carry the 
probability of a parental slap without 
warning. 

Clusters frequently contain particles of 
behavior which by themselves do not con- 
vey any meaning. Such particles, called 
“phonemes”?! in language, are elements of 
behavior meaningless in themselves, but 
clearly distinguishable from others, which 

Cf. Beals and Hoijer, op. cit, p. 517; Harry 
Hoijer, “The Science of Language” (unpublished 
manuscript), pp. 4-5, 
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in a given context signal a difference of 
meaning for an item or for the whole cluster 
of items from other items or from other 
clusters, otherwise identical, in which this 
particle is absent or replaced by another 
such particle. These particles shall be 
called “behavior particles.” Behavior items 
and behavior particles gain meaning from 
their predictable occurrence in clusters. Be- 
havior items have additional meanings; be- 
havior particles have not. 

Behavior clusters in turn may be parts 
of larger clusters; a dance or a story are 
examples. For different purposes the analy- 
sis will have to concentrate on items or on 
clusters on various levels of the hierarchy. 
Let it be noted however, that the term 
“behavior cluster” as used here, regardless 
of level of complexity, refers to several 
items and particles of the behavior of the 
same individual only. 

Where in the following the term “be- 
havior” is used without further qualifica- 
tion, it is to be understood as referring to 
both behavior items and behavior clusters. 
The term “behavior probability” refers to 
the probability that a behavior item or be- 
havior cluster will occur. 


II 


Let us now “reduce” the individual to 
behavior: in the given frame of reference 
the individual will be seen as the totality 
of the behavior which originates in his 
organism between birth and death. This 
totality may be called his “personality” as 
differentiated from all his other possible 
aspects. The personality is incomplete as 
long as the individual lives, but some regu- 
larities, recurrences, and internal relation- 
ships among the behavior items and clusters 
constituting the personality may be dis- 
covered even before death. This appears to 
be the province of psychology, and—by and 
large—behavioristic psychologists today ac- 
tually do study the predictability of par- 
ticles, items, and clusters of the individual’s 
behavior from other particles, items, and 
clusters of his own behavior. 

Similarly, society and any other social 
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manifold, be it strongly or weakly organ- 
ized, may be seen as a totality of behavior 
particles, items, and clusters. In the ways 
in which they relate to one another, they 
constitute the object matter of sociology. 

When the term “totality of behavior” is 
used here to describe a personality or a 
social manifold, it is assumed that the 
various behavior particles, items, and clus- 
ters stand in certain specifiable relation- 
ships to one another. By definition these 
subunits, units, and unit combinations are 
meaningful. That is, they are the bases 
for the prediction—in terms of probability 
—of other events, among them other sub- 
units, units, and unit clusters, and can in 
turn probably be predicted from them. In 
other words, they are by definition struc- 
turally related among one another. A house 
is the totality of all the building materials 
in it, but several different houses (that is, 
totalities) could conceivably be constructed 
from exactly the same pieces of wood, 
brick, glass, etc. Or the materials could be 
piled neatly in the lumber yard or thrown 
into a disorderly heap by a tornado, each 
case a possibility of a different totality.?* 
Each totality implies somewhat different 
contexts, that is, somewhat different mean- 
ings or probabilities for each part: a board 
probably joined to other boards in one case, 
the same board lying around loose, not 
joined to anything, in another case. But, 
still, any board shares all the probabilities 
connected with boards in general. 

As pointed out before, “reality” of 
wholes and parts is not an issue here. But 
an old weapon in the fight of the holists 
against the atomists is the argument that 
a “mere sum” of parts does not produce 
a whole that differs qualitatively rather 
than just quantitatively from the parts. A 
totality can be said, however, not to be 
a “mere” sum, whatever that may mean, 
but rather a set of parts which, standing 
in some specifiable relations to one another, 


See Morris J. Copeland, “An Instrumental 
View of the Part-Whole Relation,” Journal of Phi- 
losophy, XXIV (1927), 96-104, as quoted by 
Lundberg, op. cit., p. 96. 
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may be considered as a whole whenever 
this appears convenient and as long as it 
is remembered that. an analysis into con- 
stituent behavior particles, items, clusters, 
and their relationships is possible. 

Sociologists, lacking interest in behavior 
as such, deal with social behavior, that is, 
behavior items and clusters whose mean- 
ing contains the probability of their being 
preceded, accompanied, or followed by be- 
havior items or clusters of other organisms. 
This definition is a translation into prob- 
ability terms of definitions such as “be- 
havior that influences the behavior of 
another individual (or is influenced by it)” 
or “behavior that causes the behavior of 
another individual (or is caused by it).” 
“Influence” or “causation” can be asserted 
only if there is an observed regularity of 
sequence between the behavior items or 
clusters exhibited by different individuals. 

Sociology may be defined as the study 
of this social behavior. Psychology, on the 
other hand, as said above, studies the prob- 
abilities that an organism’s behavior will be 
preceded, accompanied, or followed by oth- 
er units of his own behavior. While the two 
fields use the same basic raw material, 
namely, behavior, they study it from dif- 
ferent perspectives. Workers in neither field 
are dependent upon the work of those in 
the other, but, as they share the same ob- 
ject matter, effective communication in 
combined studies should be relatively easy 
to achieve, provided that the participants 
are aware of the basic unity. A pure so- 
ciology, “pure” in the sense of being free 
from the presuppositions of any particular 
school of psychology, is thus possible. Other 
social sciences can be reinterpreted easily 
in terms of their study of special categories 
of behavior probabilities. 

Of all possible social sciences, only cul- 
tural anthropology and its difference from 
and similarity with sociology shall be dis- 
cussed here. As a result of a recent “sum- 
mit conference” a manifesto was issued?® 

£ A. L. Kroeber and Talcott Parsons, “The Con- 
cepts of Culture and the Social System,” American 


Sociological Review, XXIII, No. 5 (October, 1958), 
582-83, 
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which seems intended to settle once and for 
all the distinction between cultural anthro- 
pologists and sociologists: the former are 
to study culture; the latter, society. The 
manifesto defines culture as “transmitted 
and created content and patterns of values, 
ideas, and other symbolic-meaningful sys- 
tems as factors in the shaping of human be- 
havior and the artifacts produced through 
behavior” and society as “the specifically 
relational system of interaction among indi- 
viduals and collectivities.”14 Radically de- 
viating now from this opinion, culture shall 
be defined here as the totality of all learned 
behavior; society, as the totality of all so- 
cial behavior in a given population. 

This definition of culture seemingly has 
no reference to artifacts. A thing, artifact 
or raw nature, tangible or intangible (an 
idea, a poem, a law), whatever it may be 
physically or chemically to the physicist or 
chemist, grammatically or juridically to the 
linguist or lawyer, it matters to the behav- 
ioral scientist only insofar as probabilities 
of human behavior are connected with it. 

An object is what it is in culture by 
virtue of the learned human behavior, ver- 
bal and non-verbal, that is likely to occur 
in relation to it in a given population. One 
need only think of Egyptian pyramids fig- 
uring in the cultures of ancient Egypt and 
again in the culture of Egypt in the twen- 
tieth century. The thing, physically and 
chemically, is very much the same. Or take 
the Homeric poems as part of ancient Greek 
culture and of modern American culture. 
Grammar and scanning are said to be the 
same. The behavior probabilities, however, 
around the pyramid, on the one hand, and 
the Iliad, on the other, are completely 
changed. One may well say that an object 
to which no behavior probabilities are at- 
tached in a given culture does not exist 
in it at all. 

To the extent that intangible as well as 
tangible objects are included in the pro- 
posed definition of culture, values and other 
normative entities are included in it. In an 


“ Ibid., p. 583. 
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earlier paper! it was pointed out that val- 
ues as such can be equated with behavior 
probabilities. Norms can be observed only 
in terms of (1) verbal behavior stating 
some “ought”; (2) verbal and non-verbal 
behavior conforming to or deviating from 
such a statement; (3) verbal or non-verbal 
behavior enforcing conformity or punishing 
deviation; and (4) the degree of probabil- 
ity with which any of these categories of 
behavior can be predicted from one or two 
of the others. It may be assumed, then, 
that the definition of culture as a totality 
of all learned behavior in the population 
comprises all the components assigned to 
it in the manifesto. 

The definition of society in the manifesto 
and in this paper differ mainly in the word- 
ing. A social relationship may be said to 
be the probability that a certain kind of 
social behavior will recur between or among 
certain individuals or between or among 
any individuals occupying certain positions. 
A social manifold (collective, group, crowd, 
or what-not) may be seen as a set of re- 
lationships, that is, of probabilities that cer- 
tain kinds of social behavior will recur be- 
tween or among certain individuals or any 
individuals occupying certain positions. The 
totality of all such probabilities in any 
given population constitutes society or the 
social system, that is, the largest manifold 
for that population. The advantage of this 
definition is the direct reference to the ob- 
servable object matter of sociology. 

Special satisfaction is expressed in the 
manifesto about the ability to distinguish 
between culture and society in a beehive or 
anthill, with the help of the definition sug- 
gested there. The definitions here suggested 
will accomplish as much. In fact, while it 
may be difficult to show that bees or ants 
lack “values, ideas, and other symbolic- 
meaningful systems,” the question whether 
their behavior is learned or unlearned, so- 
cial or non-social, can be answered with 
relative ease by observation. 


* Franz Adler, “The Value Concept in Sociol- 
ogy,” American Journal of Sociology, LXII, No. 3 
(November, 1956), 272-79. 
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In the manifesto “values, ideas, etc.,” 
are contrasted with “relational systems of 
interaction.” It is by no means clear wheth- 
er two distinct phenomena are indicated or 
not, The terms come from completely dif- 
ferent frames of reference and completely 
different levels of abstraction. To achieve 
comparability and distinction, they must, 
so to speak, be reduced to a common de- 
nominator. This reduction is achieved by 
introducing the behavior item as a unit con- 
cept. Neither the group nor the individual 
lends itself to the construction of compa- 
rable concepts based on a common element; 
behavior does. Definitions of culture and 
society in terms of behavior show that the 
observational raw material is the same, 
namely, behavior. They also show that the 
approach to this raw material differs in the 
two concepts—one stressing learned rather 
than inborn behavior; the other, social 
rather than isolated behavior. And, while 
most observable human behavior actually 
is both learned and social, some is social 
and unlearned (for example, the baby’s first 
cry probably followed by smiles, friendly 
jokes, other verbal and non-verbal behavior 
of those around him), and some is learned 
but non-social (for example, a child who 
once when alone was hurt by a pointed 
object avoids this pointed object while he 
is still alone). In this manner, then, the 
object matter of sociology and cultural an- 
thropology can be clearly distinguished in 
the ant or the bee and recognized as almost 
identical in man. 

Practical advantages of defining concepts 
in terms of behavior items are: 

1. Reference to the same kind of units 
makes it clear whether or not we are talking 
of the same or different things. Most socio- 
logical writings abound in terms defined in 
no relation to the definition of other terms. 
By reducing these to observable units of 
the same general nature, identity or diver- 
sity among the concepts of the same author 
or different authors can be determined. 

2. It makes it possible to decide whether 
a concept is genuinely a sociological con- 
cept, pertains to another social science, or 
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is not a concept of social science at all. If, 
and only if, it can be defined in terms of 
social behavior, is it a sociological concept. 
If it can be defined in terms of behavior 
other than social, it belongs to another 
behavioral science. If it cannot be defined 
in terms of behavior at all, it cannot be a 
concept of social science. Agreement on this , 
point would render further “summit con- 
ferences” superfluous. 

3. Anything stated in terms of behavior 
concepts refers to observable reality and is 
open to investigation. While there is no 
limit to what one might say about values 
or symbolic-meaningful systems, the con- 
tinued threat of empirical verification hov- 
ers over anything said about behavior and 
behavior probabilities. Use of concepts de- 
fined in these terms cannot but have a 
chastening influence on even the most in- 
toxicated. theorist. 


IV 


Definitions in terms of behavior accom- 
plish still more: they indicate relationships. 
A set of definitions based on the same units, 
by necessity, implies static relationships 
between any two definitions in the set. If, 
for example, society is defined as the to- 
tality of the social behavior in a population 
and personality as the totality of the be- 
havior of an individual and if it is assumed 
that practically all behavior of individuals 
is social, society may be equated to the 
totality of all personalities (minus the non- 
social behavior, to be exact). Or, if a rela- 
tionship is defined as the probability that 
a certain item or cluster of social behavior 
will recur between two individuals, the 
probabilities of this social behavior may be 
said to be parts of the personalities of the 
participants. Similarly, if a group is said to 
be a set of social relationships among cer- 
tain individuals, it may also be said that it 
is a set of behavior probabilities in their 
personalities. Or, having defined values as 
behavior probabilities, we may define per- 
sonality, relationships, groups, society, and 
culture, each as value systems of different 
degrees of complexity. 
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The so-called contrast between individual 
and society or culture appears as a figment 
of the imagination: all the individuals’ be- 
havior és society, and the behavior by which 
some shape the behavior of others and that 
by which others permit their behavior to 
be shaped by them are equally part of the 
society and of the personalities concerned. 

As such, a set of definitions based on 
behavior does not imply anything about 
change except in tautological terms similar 
to the static relationships already referred 
to: a change in the social behavior of an 
individual is a change in the relationship 
and group of which it is a constituent part 
and a change in the society. Conversely, a 
change in the society is a change in one 
or many, groups, one or many relationships, 
one or many individuals’ probabilities of 
social behavior. f 

There is learned and social. behavior 
which carries, among others, the probability 
of changing the behavior of children or of 
adults. These changes tend to gravitate to 
a modal verbal and non-verbal behavior. 
Thus respectable citizens and criminals, 
anthropologists and sociologists, and all the 
others tend to become constituents of gen- 
eral and specific behavior probabilities. The 
generalization that parental and education- 
al, admonitory and modal, behavior will 
be successful with those to whom it is ap- 
plied states a probability. In other words, 
such behavior is not likely to be wholly 
successful. Some behavior probabilities re- 
main unmodified by it, or, more likely, they 
become modified by competing modal or 
admonitory behavior. If such deviant be- 
havior becomes modal behavior, marginal 
social and cultural change becomes modal 
change. But the theory of how, when, and 
why this happens is not implied in the sug- 
gested conceptual approach as such. There 
is no implication concerning any factors 
productive of change in the concepts of 
personality, society, or culture. 

Any proposed theory of change can, how- 
ever, be scrutinized as to whether it is a 
sociological theory, a social science theory, 
or something else simply by attempting its 
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translation into a terminology which refers 
to behavior and behavior probabilities. This 
strategy will also show whether or not the 
theory can be tested by observation. 
Thus the use of the suggested kind of 
definitions provides the opportunity of dis- 
covering static relationships between con- 
cepts and presumably their referents and 
a method by which theories can be judged 
as to whether or not they are sociological 
theories, other social science theories, or 
statements referring to other fields of hu- 
man endeavor; finally, it will show whether 
the theory, if sociological or otherwise so- 
cial, may be tested by observation or not. 


v 


A problem in the inductive construction 
of theories is how to advance from several 
generalizations on a given level to a new 
generalization on a higher one. It is re- 
quired of a general statement on a higher 
level that it include as special cases the 
generalizations on lower ones on which it 
is based. 

Let us look at an example: It is generally 
accepted that homogamy”® is a major factor 
in selecting a mate as well as in marital 
happiness. On the other hand, a theory has 
been advanced that “complementary needs” 
are decisive in selection as well as in hap- 
piness.** From inspection of the wording of 
the generalizations and the substantiating 
data presented one cannot help but gain the 
impression of two opposing principles, two 
elements of reality competing and conflict- 
ing with each other. It appears quite im- 
possible to arrive inductively at a generali- 
zation of which mate selection according to 
complementary needs and mate selection 
according to homogamy would be but spe- 
cific cases. 

This situation changes completely when 
we redefine in terms of behavior the con- 


18 See, e.g., Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. 
Locke, The Family (2d ed.; New York: American 
Book Co., 1953), pp. 369-70. 


* Robert F. Winch, Mate Selection: A Study of 
Complementary Needs (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1958), passim. 
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cepts involved in both generalizations. 
Winch’s complementary needs are obvious- 
ly not the kind of needs which will, if they 
remain unsatisfied, kill the organism that 
experiences them. They are derived needs, 
and consequences of their frustration can- 
not be directly observed. In fact, about all 
we know about them is that they do express 
themselves in behavior. There is no reason, 
then, not to replace the term “complemen- 
tary needs” by the term “complementary 
behavior.” The term, however, has broad- 
er implications: any behavior which pre- 
supposes corresponding behavior on part 
of another organism may be seen as com- 
plementing it and as being complemented 
by it. The question, “How are you?” is 
complemented by (and complements) the 
answer, “Fine.” Laughter complements 
(and is complemented by) the telling of a 
joke. Perhaps it is true that complementary 
behavior produces happiness; non-comple- 
mentary behavior destroys it. The husband 
who does not answer the wife’s questions 
and the wife who does not laugh at the hus- 
band’s jokes are standard cartoon charac- 
ters showing unhappy marriage. It is un- 
likely that people will fall in love with and 
select as mates those whose behavior in 
courtship is very non-complementary. Ob- 
servation of complementary and non-com- 
plementary behavior of couples in test situ- 
ations may be conducive to answers which 
Winch was unable to obtain in all his prob- 
ing for internal unobservable needs. 

Now, it is highly likely that people who 
have grown up in the same part of town, 
on the same economic level, among elders 
of the same ethnic and religious back- 
ground, have learned patterns of behavior 
which through the generations have become 
highly adjusted to each other and are thus 
complementary to a high degree. The cou- 
ple, then, whose marriage is one of homog- 
amy as far as ethnic and religious origin, 
economic background, and proximity of 
residence are concerned are actually select- 
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ing each other according to complementary 
behavior. If all these factors—nationality, 
religion, economic status, urban neighbor- 
hood, etc.—are seen as clusters of behavior 
probabilities rather than as entities of dif- 
ferent natures altogether, it becomes obvi- 
ous that ease of social interaction is the one 
variable involved in both the theory of ho- 
mogamy and the theory of complementary 
needs. 

If, however, people with complementary 
behavior patterns—people with complemen- 
tary personalities—can get along better 
than others in one area of life, the same 
may hold true in others. We may find our- 
selves led to a general theory of social be- 
havior based on degrees of complementarity 
of behavior. Particularly, social change and 
social innovation may then be explained as 
creative adjustments to deficiencies in the 
complementarity of behavior, attempts to 
replace non-complementary behavior by 
complementary behavior. 

This is not presented here and now as an 
argument for a new theory but rather as a 
demonstration of the possible fruitfulness 
of the conceptual approach suggested. It 
may be said that, by expressing two gener- 
alizations in terms of the same basic units, 
the step to a new generalization of a higher 
order may be facilitated. As a new gener- 
alization at a higher level has implications 
other than those on the basis of which it 
was developed, it may serve as a source of 
new hypotheses and so be of heuristic value. 

The approach suggested in this paper 
may have an area of practical application 
in the use of machines for the simulation of 
human interactions. Whether we deal with, 
say, a mechanical receptionist in a doctor’s 
office or a simulated business enterprise on 
a modern computer, performances will gain 
in realism by the degree to which built-in 
probabilities of responses will approximate 
probabilities of responses in actual life. 
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MORTALITY ESTIMATES FROM ROMAN 
TOMBSTONE INSCRIPTIONS 
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ABSTRACT 


The distribution of age at death, inscribed on Roman tombstones is biased by underrepresentation of 
children’s deaths, exaggeration of ages at death beyond age forty or fifty, and probably by understate- 
ment of younger women’s ages at death. The inscriptions for males dying between the ages of fifteen and 
forty-two provide the best basis for mortality estimates. On this basis, expectation of life at birth for the 
urban population of the western Roman Empire during the first and second centuries is estimated at 
between fifteen and twenty-five years. The expectation for the whole population of the Empire was 


probably about twenty-five or thirty years. 


Inscriptions of age at death on funerary 
tablets dating from Roman times have been 
found in large numbers in various parts of 
the former Roman Empire. Scholars have 
used these data to estimate the expectation 
of life and other measures of mortality in 
ancient Rome and various areas in the 
provinces. The data are biased, and some 
faults in method can be found in the mor- 
tality estimates. Yet the conclusion to which 
all studies in this field have pointed is un- 
doubtedly sound: the average lifetime of the 
ancients was short—as short as, or shorter 
than, it is now, even in the parts of the world 
where conditions of health and mortality 
are at their worst. 

The latest work in this field is that of 
Russell, who has assembled age distribu- 
tions of inscriptions from various areas ag- 
gregating well over 30,000 cases and worked 
out an abridged life-table for each area. He 


+A. G. Harkness, “Age at Marriage and Age at 
Death in the Roman Empire,” Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, XXVII (1896), 
35-72; W. R. Macdonnell, “On the Expectation of 
Life in Ancient Rome,” Biometrika, IX (1913), 
36-80; W. F. Willcox, “The Length of Life in the 
Early Roman Empire,” Congrés international de la 
population, II (Paris, 1927), 14-22; M. Hombert 
and C. Préaux, “Note sur la durée de la vie dans 
VEgypte Gréco-Romaine,” Chronique d'Égypte, 
XX (1945), 139~46; A. R. Burn, “Hic breve vivi- 
tur,” Past and Present, IV (1953), 2-31; J. C. 
Russell, “Late Ancient and Medieval Population,” 
Transactions of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, New Ser, XLVIII, Part 3 (Philadelphia, 
1958), 24-30. 


obtained estimates of the expectation of life 
at birth ranging from fifteen or sixteen years 
for Rome and Latium to more than forty 


TABLE 1* 


ESTIMATES OF EXPECTATION OF LIFE IN 
VARIOUS PARTS OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE (AFTER RUSSELL) 


Expectation 
of Life 
No. of at Birth 
Area Inscriptions (Wears) 
Rome: 

Males. cs ciivaieoacvenes 4,575 15.3 

Females.............-- 3,490 16.3 
Latum: onee ged see 747 14.5 
Calabria, Apulia, Sabinum, 

Picenum.............-- 892 24.6 
Brutii, Lucania, Campania, 

Sicily, Sardinia......... 913 24.6 
Aemilia, Umbria, Etruria.. 631 28.4 
Cisalpine Gaul........... 927 20.7 
Gaul (Narbonne)......... 422 23.0 
Iberia: 

Malesin ireanii 1,111 35.3 
ina te PaO e oe 885 30.2 

rica (exc. Egypt): 

Males... .. E SEPRE 6,238 42.9 

Females............... 4,459 40.7 
Pgyptirrcis iset esiteks 813 28.7 
Asia, Greece, Illyricum.... 2,345 29.2 


* J. C. Russell, “Late Ancient and Medieval Population,” 
in Transactions of ihe American Philosophical Society, New Ser., 
XLVIII, Part 3 (Philadelphia, 1958), 25-29. 
years for the African provinces except 
Egypt (Table 1). The estimates for Rome 
and Latium, however, are almost certainly 
too low; as Willcox pointed out, the large 
numbers of deaths in early adulthood in 
these areas are probably the result not only 
of premature mortality but also of the pres- 
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ence in and about the capital city of many 
young men and women who had migrated 
from the surrounding countryside or more 
distant provinces. On the other hand, Rus- 
sell’s values of expectation of life for the Ro- 
man provinces of Africa are probably too 
high because of underrepresentation in the 
inscriptions of deaths in infancy and early 
childhood and a tendency to exaggerate the 
age of persons past middle age. The same 
overstatement, in lesser degree, probably 
affects his estimates of the expectation of 
life for Iberia and perhaps some of the other 
areas. 

A more critical analysis of these data has 
been made by Burn. He examined the in- 
scriptions from each area, noting apparent 
biases and defects and trying to discover 
what classes of the population were repre- 
sented. He states that the practice of in- 
scribing the age at death on tombstones was 
found primarily in the middle and lower- 
middle classes of the urban population and, 
above all, in the military. Members of the 
upper class generally preferred to record 
other marks of distinction in their epitaphs, 
while the poor could not afford inscribed 
stones. The illiterate peasantry would have 
been the last to be honored by inscriptions. 
Burn also observed that the inclusion of a 
mention of the age at death in tombstone 
inscriptions was a matter of local custom. 
Inscriptions giving this information were 
relatively frequent in certain localities, 
while elsewhere they were largely or entirely 
absent. He reasoned that the data from lo- 
calities where age inscriptions were relative- 
ly numerous would be likely to provide bet- 
ter indications of mortality conditions in the 
whole population. 

With these considerations in mind, Burn 
selected the data from certain localities 
which he thought were most reliable and 
useful, either because they apparently rep- 
resented a wide range of social classes or 
because they pertained to some particular, 
identifiable class of society and could there- 
fore be used to throw light on class differ- 
ences. He tabulated the age distributions, 
for each sex, of inscriptions from the areas 
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listed in Table 2 and computed the measure 
of adult mortality which is shown in this 
table for each area, namely, the age at which 
half the survivors to the age of fifteen would 
be dead.? Burn chose this measure of mor- 
tality because it is not affected by the de- 
ficiency of infants’ and children’s deaths 
and it is subject only to minimal bias due to 
rounding of ages. The rounding of ages was 
very pronounced: nearly 40 per cent of all 
the ages over thirty years were multiples of 
ten. Obviously, very many of them were 
only guessed, probably with a wide margin 
of uncertainty. 

As Burn said, the data from the African 
provinces indicate an inverse relation be- 
tween mortality and social-economic status. 
Of the three groups of non-Christian inscrip- 
tions from Africa, those from the civil dis- 
tricts of Tripolitania, Byzacena, and Africa 
Proconsularis probably come from the high- 
est social classes, and those from the Sepul- 
creta Domus Caesaris from the lowest, 
while the inhabitants of the military camp 
in Lambaesis probably occupied an inter- 
mediate position. The inmates of Domus 
Caesaris, however, were nowhere near the 
bottom of the scale of Roman society; Burn 
says that they were slaves of the emperor 
and freedmen in the imperial service, work- 
ing mainly in clerical occupations and not 
badly off. The implication is that mortality 
was probably still more severe among the 
least fortunate classes of the urban popu- 
lation. 

Burn’s estimates of the age at which half 
the survivors to the age of fifteen would be 
dead imply shockingly high mortality, even 
among the relatively favored citizens of 
Tripolitania, Byzacena, and Africa Procon- 
sularis. The corresponding ages derived 
from the life-table of India, 1901-11 (some 
of the worst mortality experience on record 
in modern times) are forty-four years for 


2 Burn also computed the ages at which half the 
survivors to the age of forty-two would be dead, 
but these are not shown in Table 2 because, as we 
shall see, there are grounds for suspecting a major 
upward bias due to exaggeration of the ages at 
death. 
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males and forty-four and a half years for 
females. According to the United States life- 
table for 1949-51, on the other hand, half 
the male survivors to the age of fifteen 
would live to be sixty-nine, and half the 
females to seventy-six. 

Finding that the measures of survival 
obtained from the Christian inscriptions, 
mostly of the fourth to sixth centuries, were 
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chance fluctuations. The data for Christians, 
however, had better be kept separate, since 
they refer to a later period. Table 3 shows 
the combined distribution by age at death of 
all the non-Christian groups of inscriptions 
listed in Table 2. The questions to be con- 
sidered are: What average level of mortality 
do these statistics indicate for the popula- 
tion groups involved? and What inference 


TABLE 2* 


ESTIMATES OF AGE AT WHICH HALF THE SURVIVORS TO THE AGE 
OF FIFTEEN WOULD BE DEAD, IN VARIOUS PARTS OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE (AFTER BURN) 


AREA 


Africa: 

1. Tripolitania, Byzacena, and Africa 
Proconsularis: civil districts, non- 
Christians.............e.eeeeee 

2. Carthage: Sepulcreta Domus Cae- 
saris, slaves and freedmen (first 
and second centuries)........... 

3, Lambaesis (Numidia): Castra Ca- 
nabae and adjacent settlements. . 

4. Tripolitania, Byzacena, Africa Pro- 
consularis, and Numidia: Chris- 
tians (fourth-sixth centuries)..... 

Europe: 

5. Spain (Conventus Emeritensis, 
Lusitania), Aquitania (Bordeaux), 
and Calabria (Brindisi and neigh- 
boring towns)...............005 

6. Danube provinces (Noricum, Pan- 
nonia Superior, Pannonia Inferior, 
Dada) ib og eeren wa siake nadis 

7. Britain (chiefly military districts). 

8. Cisalpine Gaul: Christians 
(fourth-sixth centuries)......... 


Ace at Wutcn HALF 
OF SURVIVORS TO 

AGE FIFTEEN 
No. or Wovin Be 

INSCRIPTIONS Deran (Yrars) 

Male Female Male Female 
442 349 48 44 
447 298 38 33 
616 496 45 38 
210 146 52 47 
340 258 44 36 
807 450 40 33 
126 64 40 37 
108 93 52 40 


* A. R. Burn, “Hic breve vivitur,” Past and Present, IV, (1953), 2-31. 


more favorable than those from the non- 
Christian inscriptions, mostly of the first 
and second centuries, Burn inferred that 
conditions of mortality were probably bet- 
ter during the late Empire than earlier. This 
is dubious, however, because the social-eco- 
nomic status of the Christians of Burn’s 
data might have been higher than that of 
the non-Christians of the earlier period. 
For further analysis, Burn’s data are 
combined in a single age distribution for 
each sex in all the areas, in order to diminish 


can be drawn from them with regard to the 
conditions of mortality in the Roman Em- 
pire as a whole during the first centuries 
after Christ? 

We begin by accepting provisionally the 
working assumptions adopted by Burn, Rus- 
sell, and other scholars: that the popula- 
tions to which the data relate were station- 
ary and closed (that is, the numbers of 
births and deaths were equal and constant 
year by year, and the composition of the 
population was not affected by migration or 
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by shifts of individuals in and out of the 
social classes represented). With this as- 
sumption, the survival function of the life- 
table, 7,, is derived simply by cumulating 
the age distribution of deaths from the high- 
est ages downward and dividing the cumu- 
lated number above each age limit by the 
total number of deaths (cols. 4 and 5 of 
Table 3). For instance, of the 2,778 male 
deaths listed, 2,756 were at ages one year 
and over; thus the ratio of male survivor- 
ship from birth to the first birthday is 
2,756:2,778, or 992 per 1,000. Next, to rep- 
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ars have done.’ But a test of consistency and 
credibility of the ratios listed in columns 6 
and 7 of Table 3 indicates that the results 
of such a procedure would be strongly in- 
fluenced by errors and biases in the data. 
For the purpose of this test, we compare 
the ratios in columns 6 and 7 with corre- 
sponding ratios derived from the J, func- 
tions in a system of model life-tables,* which 
represents a normal pattern of mortality 
rates at different age levels in populations 
having given expectations of life at birth 
(cols. 8 and 9, Table 3). Now, according to 


TABLE 3 


ESTIMATED SURVIVAL RATES AND EXPECTATIONS OF LIFE, ON ASSUMPTION 
OF STATIONARY POPULATION, FROM BURN’S DATA ON 
NON-CHRISTIAN TOMBSTONE INSCRIPTIONS 


No. or DEATHS 


Survivors AT BEGIN- 


NING OF AGE INTERVAL 


PER 1,000 BIRTHS 


SURVIVORS AT END OF 
AGE INTERVAL PER 
1,000 at BEGINNING 


CORRESPONDING Ex- 

PECTATION OF LIFE 
AT BIRTH FOR 

Bors Sexes (Years, 


Ace (Years) Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Female 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
All ages........ 2,778 1,918 ae Bees i's ee 
O-1........ 22 12 1,000 1,000 992 994 >75 >75 
1-5... 161 101 992 994 942 947 524 524 
5-10....... 136 89 934 941 948 952 30 323 
10-15....... 112 90 885 895 954 947 25 25 
15-22....... 257 248 845 848 890 847 174 <17} 
22-27....... 238 201 752 718 886 854 <17% <174 
27-32....... 248 214 667 613 866 818 174 <17} 
32-37....... 197 156 577 501 877 838 20 <173 
37-42....... 230 161 506 420 837 800 20 <17} 
42-52. ...... 360 187 424 336 694 709 25 25 
52-62....... 270 175 294 238 670 616 35 25 
62-72....... 227 115 197 147 585 591 45 45 
72-82....... 204 96 115 87 363 422 57} 55 
82+........ 116 70 42 37 WER “Be . eeaw: 9 Dee ee 


resent the force of mortality at each age 
level, the ratio of survivors at the end of each 
age interval per 1,000 alive at the beginning 
of the interval is computed (cols. 6 and 7). 
This ratio is obtained by dividing each fig- 
ure in columns 4 and 5 by the figure for the 
next younger age interval. For instance, the 
proportion of males reaching their fifth 
birthday among those who survive to the 
first birthday is given by 934:992, or 942 
per 1,000. 

One might go on and calculate the ex- 
pectation of life at birth and at various 
ages, for each sex, deriving Ls, Ts, and 
ês from the J, values. In fact, that is es- 
sentially what Russell and most other schol- 


the tombstone data, out of 1,000 males liv- 
ing at the age of five, 948 would survive to 


? Russell made adjustments to correct the obvi- 
ous deficiency of infant deaths in the tombstone 
inscriptions. Willcox made more extensive adjust- 
ments, using a method on which it is now possible 
to improve, thanks to the availability of the model 
life-tables mentioned below. 

*The system of model life-tables is that pub- 
lished by the United Nations and constitutes a syn- 
thesis of mortality observations in various parts of 
the world in modern times (United Nations, Meth- 
ods for Population Projections by Sex and Age 
[IST/SOA, Ser. A, “Population Studies,” No. 25 
(New York, 1956)]), pp. 76-77. The derivation of 
the model life-tables is explained in United Nations, 
Age and Sex Patierns of Mortality (same series, 
No. 22 [New York, 1955]). 
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age ten (col. 6, Table 3). And in the system 
of model life-tables, the model with expecta- 
tion of life at birth of thirty years for both 
sexes shows a ratio of 946 male survivors to 
age ten per 1,000 males living at the age of 
five. The model with next higher expecta- 
tion of life, thirty-two and a half years, 
gives 953 male survivors to age ten per 1,000 
living at the age of five. Therefore, an ex- 
pectation of life at birth of thirty years for 
both sexes corresponds most closely, in the 
model life-table system, to the mortality 
rate for males between ages five and ten 
indicated by the Roman tombstone data. In 
the case of females, the survival ratio be- 
tween ages five and ten given by the Roman 
data (952 per 1,000) corresponds more 
closely to the model life-table with expecta- 
tion of life at birth of thirty-two and a half 
years for both sexes, which gives 951 per 
1,000 for the ratio of female survival be- 
tween these ages. 

Thus, judging by the mortality rates for 
children five to ten years of age indicated by 
the Roman tombstone statistics, one might 
estimate the expectation of life at birth for 
both sexes at about thirty or thirty-two and 
a half years, assuming that the relations be- 
tween mortality at this and other age levels 
were similar to the normal pattern of mod- 
ern observations. For persons in the age 
range of fifteen to forty-two years, the Ro- 
man data indicate mortality rates which 
would correspond in modern experience to 
a much shorter expectation of life—less 
than seventeen and a half years, to judge 
by the figures for females throughout this 
age range or for males in the age interval 
twenty-two to twenty-seven years.® On the 
other hand, the Roman data for children 
under five and persons over age sixty-two 
imply greater expectations of life at birth, 


® The lower limit of the range of the model life- 
tables is an expectation of life of twenty years. For 
the present purpose, crude methods of extrapolation 
have been used to construct a model with expecta- 
tion of life at birth equal to seventeen and a half 
years. For the sex-age groups marked “<17” (cols. 
8 and 9 of Table 3), the survival ratios shown in 
columns 6 and 7 are distinctly lower than even 
those of the extrapolated model. 
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ranging up to some level above seventy-five 
years (which transcends the range of the 
model life-tables) to correspond to the data 
for children under the age of one. 

In other words, if the tombstone inscrip- 
tions represented accurately the chances of 
survival at various ages, they would mean 
that the conditions of mortality for children 
under the age of five and for men and women 
over sixty were fair to excellent by modern 
standards, while between the ages of about 
five and sixty they were poor or very poor. 
Actually, we may be confident that it was 
not so. The strange pattern of variations of 
the survival rates in relation to age is un- 
doubtedly due mainly to two biases already 
mentioned, namely, underrepresentation of 
children’s deaths among the inscriptions in 
a proportion which decreases sharply with 
increasing age of the children and exagger- 
ation of ages at death from the ages of forty 
or fifty, upward, in a degree which increases 
with advancing age. The effect is to exag- 
gerate the survival rates (i.e., to understate 
mortality) at both ends of the age scale, in 
relation to the rates for the intermediate 
age groups. 

In the case of women, in addition to the 
overstatement of ages at death beyond mid- 
dle age, the data are very probably biased 
by a tendency to understate younger wom- 
en’s ages at death. Roman women were 
doubtless just as anxious to appear young, 
up to a certain age, as are the daughters of 
Eve today, and it can be taken for granted 
that many a woman whose tombstone de- 
clared that she died at thirty was actually 
nearer forty when she breathed her last. On 
the other hand, age undoubtedly had pres- 
tige in the eyes of women beyond a certain 
age, as well as of men. Since the purpose of 
the inscriptions was to honor the deceased 
and since it is apparent that the correct age 
in very many cases was a matter of some 
conjecture, one can safely assume that wom- 
en’s ages at death were apt to be understated 
up to a certain point and overstated there- 
after. The result would be not only to ex- 
aggerate the estimated survival rates in the 
upper age ranges but also to underestimate 
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those for young women. 

The underestimation of the younger 
women’s survival rates may have been ag- 
gravated by a further bias due to a greater 
tendency to state age on the tombs of 
women who died very young than of those 
who died in middle age. At any rate, it is 
evident that fewer deaths of women than of 
men were commemorated in this way,® and 
it is quite possible that the deficiency of 
female deaths in the statistics was related 
to age. Possibly a wife was more likely to 
get an inscribed tablet if she died before her 
husband than if she outlived him. So, for a 
double reason, the lower survival rates for 
females than for males in the age range from 
fifteen to forty-two years are likely to be 
due mainly, if not entirely, to biases in the 
data. 

The age variations of the survival ratios 
might also be distorted by migration, par- 
ticularly in the military districts. Soldiers 
did not necessarily remain in military serv- 
ice until their death, and those who were 
discharged and left the military districts 
probably had less chance of getting an in- 
scribed tombstone than those who died in 
the service. So there would be a relative 
deficit of deaths, in the military districts, 
above the age at which discharges began to 
be numerous.” There would also probably 
be some deficit, of smaller magnitude, in 
the data for urban civil districts above the 
age at which return migration to rural areas 


*Russell’s suggestion (op. cit., p. 29) that the 
sex ratio of deaths indicated by these statistics 
might have corresponded to the actual sex ratio of 
the population is difficult to accept. A subnormal 
proportion of females in the population might have 
been caused by female infanticide or, since we are 
dealing with the population of urban and military 
districts, by an unbalanced sex ratio among in- 
migrants to these districts; but it seems very un- 
likely that the discrepancy would have been as large 
as is indicated on tombstones. 


T Perhaps for this reason Burn found, when he 
compared his measures of mortality for military 
personnel and male civilians in the military dis- 
tricts, that the military seemed to have suffered 
higher mortality than the civilians above the age 
of forty-two, although at younger ages he found 
the reverse. 
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became common. However, any understate- 
ment of the survival rates at the higher age 
levels due to the migration bias (Table 3); 
was much more than canceled out by the 
overstatement due to exaggeration of ages 
at death. 

To sum up, the survival rates derived 
from tombstones for age groups under fif- 
teen and over forty-two years are probably 
grossly exaggerated as a result of the biases 
mentioned. The rates obtained for females 
aged fifteen to forty-two years are also sus- 
pect; it is prudent to disregard them and 
confine attention to the figures for males. 
For males fifteen to forty-two years old, the 
computations exhibit a certain stability 
which suggests that they may not have been 
much affected by biases of the kinds dis- 
cussed, For the remainder of our analysis, 
therefore, we shall use only the data for 
these males. 

We can now consider how much error in 
the estimates of survival rates for males in 
this age range might come from possible 
error in the assumption of stationary popu- 
lation, retained as a basis of the calculations 
up to this point. If the population was actu- 
ally growing, the numbers of the younger 
generations would have been inflated in pro- 
portion to the older generations, and the 
effect would be a relative inflation of the 
number of deaths in the younger age groups. 
The opposite would hold if the population 
was decreasing. It is possible to get some 
measure of the magnitude of this potential 
bias, thanks to a method which N. H. Car- 
rier has devised to take account of the in- 
fluence of the rate of population growth 
upon estimates of mortality rates derived 
from age distributions of deaths.’ 

Carrier’s method consists in adjusting the 
age distribution of deaths so as to nullify 
the effect of population growth or decrease. 
The number of deaths at each age is divided 
by (1 — r)”, where r is the average annual 
rate of population increase and x is the age 


*N. H. Carrier, “A Note on the Estimation of 
Mortality and Other Population Characteristics 
Given Deaths by Age,” Population Studies, XII 
(1958), 149-63. 
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in years. In dealing with data for age groups, 
it is necessary to use some average of the 
ages in each group as the exponent of the 
factor. Carrier found that in most cases a 
suitable average would be 4(a -+ 5 — 1), 
where a is the lower and b the upper limit 
of the age group.® 

Table 4 shows the survival rates for males 
in successive age intervals between fifteen 
and forty-two years, obtained by this meth- 
od from Burn’s data, with several alterna- 
tive assumptions as to the value of 7 per 
1,000 population. The right-hand side of the 
table shows the expectations of life at birth, 
for both sexes, which correspond approxi- 
mately in the model life-tables to the vari- 
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these groups conformed to a typical modern 
pattern as regards the relation between the 
mortality rates of males aged fifteen to 
forty-two and those of other age groups, as 
well as females. The expectation of life at 
birth might be underestimated if diseases 
like tuberculosis, which are especially fatal 
to young adults, accounted for a very large 
part of the mortality. On the other hand, 
the estimates do not allow for the possibility 
that the Romans practiced infanticide on a 
large enough scale to affect the expectation 
of life at birth to an appreciable extent. 
Mortality of about 30-40 per cent in the 
first year of life is implied in the estimates. 
If the losses at this age were larger—say, 


TABLE 4 


ESTIMATED MALE SURVIVAL RATES AND EXPECTATION OF LIFE AT BIRTH BASED ON VARIOUS 
ASSUMPTIONS AS TO RATE OF POPULATION GROWTH (BURN’S DATA ON 
NON-CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS) 


Mare Survivors at END oF AcE INTERVAL 





CORRESPONDING EXPECTATION OF LIFE AT 


AGE (YEARS) PER 1,000 ALIVE AT BEGINNING OF INTERVAL BIRTH FOR Bors Sexes (YEARS) 
r=+10 r=+5 r=0 r=—5 r=+10 rats r=0 =—§ 
918 905 890 875 25 20 17} <17} 
913 899 886 872 223 173 <17} <174 
894 881 866 850 224 20 173 <17} 
903 890 877 864 25 223 20 <17} 
865 851 837 820 224 20 20 <17} 
ous survival rates. The modal values of ex- 
TABLE 5 


pectation of life obtained from the data for 
the different age groups are given in Table 5. 

Except on the assumption that the popu- 
lation was growing at 10 per 1,000 per an- 
num or more, these values are lower than 
the expectations of life at birth shown by 
the Indian life-table of 1901-11 (22.6 years 
for males, 23.3 for females). 

It should be recalled that the data refer 
to urban and military groups in the western 
provinces of the Roman Empire during the 
first centuries after Christ. The estimates 
depend on the premise that the mortality of 

*The method involves the assumption of no 
change in the rate of population growth, which is 
obviously unrealistic in the case with which we are 
dealing. The rate would surely have fluctuated dur- 
ing the centuries to which the data refer. Still the 
application of the method to the tombstone data 
will be sufficient to show the implications, for the 
mortality estimates, of various assumed average 
levels of the rate of growth. 


MODAL VALUES OF EXPECTATION OF LIFE 
(FROM TABLE 4) 


Annual Rate of Population 


Increase or Decrease Expectation of Life 


(per 1,000) at Birth (Years) 
+10 224 
+5 20 

0 174-20 
a5 <1% 


by an additional 20 per cent of births—on 
account of exposure or intentional neglect 
of infants, the expectation of life at birth 
should be shortened by from three to five 
years. 

Presumably, the tombstone statistics rep- 
resent normal conditions of mortality among 
the population groups to which they refer, 
during a period of several centuries. How- 
ever, deaths which occurred during great 
epidemics may be underrepresented: the 
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survivors may not have had the time and 
means to bury the numerous dead with all 
the customary honors, including graven 
stone tablets; and no doubt in many cases 
the heirs who would normally have done the 
honors were themselves dead. For this rea- 
son also, it is possible that the estimates of 
expectation of life are too high to represent 
the average of epidemic and non-epidemic 
years. 

With some allowance for these possibili- 
ties, the average expectation of life at birth 
among the groups in question may be placed 
somewhere in the range from about fifteen 
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protection of water supplies and their con- 
stant difficulties in assuring a regular and 
sufficient supply of food. In all likelihood, 
the conditions during Roman times were 
similar, but there are no facts on which to 
estimate the difference between the rural 
and urban death rates. One can hardly do 
better than to assume, rather arbitrarily, 
that the difference in expectation of life at 
birth would probably not have been much 
more than five years. If this is acceptable, a 
range of about twenty to thirty years is indi- 
cated for the average expectation of life in 
the Roman Empire as a whole. 


TABLE 6 


BIRTH RATES, DEATH RATES, AND NATURAL INCREASE RATES 
OF MODEL STABLE POPULATIONS WITH VARIOUS EXPECTA- 
TIONS OF LIFE AND GROSS REPRODUCTION RATES 


Gross RE- 
PRODUCTION 
RATE 


EXPECTATION OF 
Live at BIRTH 
(Years) 


to twenty-five years. An estimate toward the 
lower end of this range is preferable if it is 
assumed that the population was stationary 
or decreasing in the long run; if increasing, 
an estimate in the upper half of the range 
is better. 

If these conclusions are valid with respect 
to the urban and military classes repre- 
sented by Burn’s data, what can be said of 
the probable level of mortality in the Ro- 
man Empire as a whole during the first cen- 
turies of the Christian Era? What was the 
mortality of the rural population, which 
made up the great majority of the total? 
Very likely it was not so severe as the mor- 
tality in the cities. It is generally believed 
that mortality rates in the rural areas of 
medieval Europe were not so high as they 
were in the crowded cities, with their inade- 
quate facilities for disposal of sewage and 


ANNUAL VITAL RATES PER 1,000 PopuLATION 


Natural 
Births Deaths Increase 
50.5 50.2 + 0.3 
42.8 49.1 — 6.3 
34.2 48.6 —14.4 
48.9 41.6 + 7.3 
41.6 40.8 + 0.8 
33.4 41.0 — 7.6 
47.7 33.7 +14.0 
40.6 33.2 + 7.4 
32.7 33.6 — 0.9 


It is possible to get a little more light on 
the question by considering what level of 
fertility would have been necessary to re- 
place the population, given an average ex- 
pectation of life in this range. For this pur- 
pose, one may refer to the vital rates of 
model stable populations with expectations 
of life in this range and with various levels 
of fertility. The United Nations staff has 
tabulated a series of such models, from 
which the values in Table 6 are selected 
(the level of fertility being defined in terms 
of the gross reproduction rate) 1° 

It is not likely that the gross reproduction 
rate of the Romans was as high as 3, on the 

United Nations, The Future Growth of World 
Population (ST/SOA, Ser. A, “Population Studies,” 
No. 28 [New York, 1958]), p. 42. The vital rates 
corresponding to an expectation of life of twenty- 
five years, which are shown here, were obtained by 
interpolation. 


“ESTIMATES FROM ROMAN TOMBSTONE INSCRIPTIONS 


average, for the period under consideration. 
Rates of 3 or higher have been observed 
among some very fertile populations in re- 
cent times (or can be inferred from their 
crude birth rates), but if mortality is as high 
as it seems to have been in the Roman Em- 
pire, the maintenance of a gross reproduc- 
tion rate at this high level requires early and 
almost universal marriage, a high frequency 
of remarriage of widows and widowers, and 
minimal restraint of reproduction within 
marriage. Acording to available historical 
evidence, these were not the characteristics 
of Roman society in the early centuries of 
the Empire. It is therefore probable that the 
gross reproduction rate would have been 
nearer 2.5, if not lower, on the average. 
With a gross reproduction rate of 2.5 and 
an expectation of life at birth averaging only 
twenty years, the population of the Empire 
would have decreased by about one-half in 
each century. But most authorities hold that 
the population of the Empire was increasing 
during the first and second centuries. 
Therefore, it seems unlikely that the expec- 
“J, Beloch, “Die Bevölkerung im Altertum,” 
Zeitschrift für Socialwissenschaft, IL (1899), 505— 
14; M. I. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History 


of the Roman Empire (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1926), chap. ix; and many others. 
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tation of life at birth was as low as twenty 
years, on the average. 

With an expectation of life of twenty- 
five years, a gross reproduction rate of 2.5 
would have been enough to make the popu- 
lation increase very gradually in the long 
run. If the expectation of life averaged as 
much as thirty years, a gross reproduction 
rate of slightly more than 2 would have been 
enough for replacement, and a rate of 2.5 
would have vouchsafed an increase sufficient 
to double the population about once every 
century. 

These observations make it clear that 
population replacement in ancient times 
must have been precarious. The balance of 
births and deaths could easily have been 
shifted to the negative side by a moderate 
change in either the average birth rate or 
the average death rate. It would not be nec- 
essary to postulate any great change in 
Roman attitudes and behavior with regard 
to marriage and parenthood in order to ex- 
plain depopulation during the last centuries 
of the Empire in the west—if substantial de- 
population actually occurred. 
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CLIENT CONTROL AND MEDICAL PRACTICE? 


ELIOT FREIDSON 


ABSTRACT 


The interaction among colleague, practitioner, and patient is analyzed as a function of variable location 
in two sometimes conflicting systems—the lay referral system, which consists in a variable lay culture 
and a network of personal influence along which the patient travels on his way to the physician, and the 
professional referral system of medical culture and institutions. Two analytically extreme types of prac- 
tice are distinguished on the basis of their location in each of these systems. Independent practice is lo- 
cated in the lay referral system and is primarily subject to client controls. Dependent practice is located 
well within the professional referral system and is primarily subject to colleague controls. 


That the medical practitioner is typically 
a colleague in a structure of institutions and 
organizations, the patient being an essential- 
ly minor contingency, is the picture pre- 
sented in the general discussions of Carr- 
Saunders and Wilson,? Parsons,’ Merton,‘ 
and Goode,® as well as in studies of medical 
practice by Hall, Solomon,’ Hyde,® Peter- 
son,® and Coleman, Menzel, and Katz.1° The 


1 Revision of a paper read at the 1959 meetings 
of the American Sociological Society, Chicago. 

2A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. Wilson, The 
Professions (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933). 

8 Talcott Parsons, “The Professions and Social 
Structure,” in his Essays in Sociological Theory 
Pure and Applied (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949), 
pp. 185-99. 

*Robert K. Merton, “Some Preliminaries to a 
Sociology of Medical Education,” in Robert K. 
Merton, George G. Reader, and Patricia L. Ken- 
dall (eds.), The Student-Physician (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1957), pp. 73-79. 

5 William J. Goode, “Community within a Com- 
munity: The Professions,” American Sociological 
Review, XXII (April, 1957), 194-200. 

*Oswald Hall, “The Informal Organization of 
the Medical Profession,” Canadian Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, XII (February, 1946), 
30-41; “The Stages of the Medical Career,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, LIII (March, 1948), 
327-36; and “Types of Medical Careers,” zbid., 
LV (November, 1949), 243-53. 

David N. Solomon, “Career Contingencies of 
Chicago Physicians” (unpublished Ph.D. Disserta- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1952). 

ê David R. Hyde and Payson Wolff, with Anne 
Gross and Elliott L. Hoffman, “The American 
Medical Association: Power, Purpose and Politics 
in Organized Medicine,” Yale Law Journal, LXIII 
(May, 1954), 938-1022. 


nature of medical practice is seen as deter- 
mined largely by the practitioner’s relation 
to his colleagues and their institutions and 
by the profession’s relation to the state. 

But practice cannot exist without clients, 
and clients often have ideas about what they 
want that differ markedly from those sup- 
posedly held by the professionals they con- 
sult. As anthropologists have so copiously 
illustrated, the client’s choice is guided by 
norms that differ from culture to culture 
and even within a single complex culture.!2 
And, after the client has exercised his choice 


? Osler L., Peterson et al., “An Analytical Study 
of North Carolina General Practice, 1953—1954,” 
Journal of Medical Education, XXXI, Part II 
(December, 1956), 1~165. 

£ Herbert Menzel and Elihu Katz, “Social Rela- 
tions and Innovation in the Medical Profession: 
The Epidemiology of a New Drug,” Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly, XIX (Winter, 1955-56), 337-52; 
James Coleman, Elihu Katz, and Herbert Menzel, 
“The Diffusion of an Innovation among Physi- 
cians,” Soctometry, XX (December, 1957), 253- 
70; Herbert Menzel, James Coleman, and Elihu 
Katz, “Dimensions of Being ‘Modern’ in Medical 
Practice,” Journal of Chronic Diseases, IX (Janu- 
ary, 1959), 20-40. 

€ Eg., Benjamin D. Paul (ed.), Health Culture 
and Community (New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1955), and the studies cited in George M. 
Foster, Problems in Intercultural Health Programs 
(“Social Science Research Council Pamphlets,” 
No. 12 [New York, 1958]). 

2 E.g, Earl L. Koos, The Health of Regionville 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1954), 
and the excellent summary and bibliography in 
Ozzie G. Simmons, Social Status and Public Health 
(“Social Science Research Council Pamphlets,” 
No. 13 [New York, 1953]). 
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to see a practitioner, normative or cultural 
differences between patient and physician 
qualify the relationship considerably. 
These characteristics, in the client, obviously 
are a systematic source of pressure on the 
practitioner. To understand medical prac- 
tice, therefore, one must learn the circum- 
stances in which the pressure is initiated and 
sustained, and this requires regarding the 
client and the practitioner in a single analyti- 
cal system in which one explores the sources 
of strength of each. 

To bring the two together, analysis must 
proceed on a model of society that is more 
common to anthropological than to socio- 
logical studies. Practice seems usefully 
analyzed not only as a set of practitioners 
interacting with each other!* but as a con- 
crete local situation in which two systems 
touch to form a larger whole in which there 
are characteristic norms, positions, and 
movements. To isolate the whole, the model 
is not that of a society within which there 
are practitioners and clients, or of a con- 
sultation room in which there are a practi- 
tioner and a client,1® but of a system in 
which representatives of the medical profes- 
sion practice in consultation rooms located in 
local communities of prospective clients. In 
recognizing practitioners as members of a 
profession, reference may be made to their 
organization and culture. In recognizing 
clients as members of a specific local commu- 
nity, reference may be made to their own 
organization and culture. In joining the two 
within a community, instances studied by 
anthropologists in which professional practi- 
tioners find it difficult to get clients can find 


Eg, Lyle W. Saunders, Cultural Differences 
and Medical Care (New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1954). 


1 Hall’s stress on the “inner fraternity” implies 
this even though he has some important things to 
say about clients (see Hall “Informal Organiza- 
tion,” op. cit, pp. 30-31). He is primarily con- 
cerned with how a physician obtains a clientele al- 
ready organized into practices. 


15 Goode (op. cit.) exploits this perspective. 


18 Cf. Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1954), pp. 428-73. 
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as much of a place in the analysis as in- 
stances in which professional practice is so 
thoroughly accepted by clients as to be al- 
most (but never quite) routine. 

It is the purpose of this paper to use such 
a model to organize analysis of aspects of 
client experience that may significantly 
affect medical practice and to outline a de- 
scriptive typology of such practice, the anal- 
ysis being put in a sufficiently general fash- 
ion to allow application to other types of 
professional practice. 


Characteristically, the professional prac- 
titioner claims that his skills are so esoteric 
that the client is in no position to evaluate 
them. From this stems his privilege to be 
somewhat removed from the market place 
and to accept the evaluation of his colleagues 
rather than of his clients.t* And this claim 
is one mark of his separation as a member 
of a professional “community.”18 

But, while his own “community” may be 
without physical locus, he must practice in 
a spatially located community among more 
or less organized potential clients. Thus, 
while he is a member of a professional “‘com- 
munity,” accepting its normis and formally 
dependent on its institutions, the practi- 
tioner is always a kind of stranger in the 
community of his practice, for his reference 
group is his colleagues, not his clients. 

However, while the physician may share 
special knowledge, identity, and loyalty with 
his colleagues rather than with laymen, he 
is dependent upon laymen for his liveli- 
hood. Where he does not have the power to 
force them to use his services, he depends 
upon the free choice of prospective pa- 
tients.1® But, since these prospective clients 


1 See Everett C. Hughes, “Licence and Man- 
date,” in Everett C. Hughes, Men and Their Work 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958), pp. 78-87. 

138 Goode, op. cit., passim. Goode uses the term 
“community” in the sensé of shared interests and 
identity. Thus all American physicians belong to 
thé medical “community,” just as all American 
Catholics belong to the Catholic “community.” I 
use the term to mean locality. 


*Tt is not predicated here that clients choose 
particular practitioners—that is, that practice is 
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are in no position to evaluate his services as 
would his colleagues, and insofar as they do 
exercise choice, it follows that they must 
evaluate him by non-professional criteria 
and that they will interact with him on the 
basis of non-professional norms. Hence prac- 
tice generically consists in interaction be- 
tween two different, sometimes conflicting, 
sets of norms. 

Consequently, we have two systems, the 
professional and the lay. In any concrete sit- 
uation the two touch: the local physician 
may be seen as the “hinge” between a local 
lay system and an “outside” professional 
system. Structurally, the practitioner’s sup- 
port theoretically lies outside the community 
in which he practices, in the hands of his 
colleagues, while his prospective clientele are 
organized by the community itself. Cultural- 
ly, the professional’s referrent is by defini- 
tion “the great tradition” of his supralocal 
profession, while his prospective clientele’s 
referent is the “little tradition” of the local 
community or neighborhood.”° The lay tra- 
dition of the local community may, in one 
place or another, absorb varying amounts of 
the professional tradition, but by the nature 
of the case, as Saunders and Hewes have so 
persuasively argued,” lay medical culture 
seems unlikely ever to become identical with 
professional medical culture. 


characteristically solo, fee-for-service in nature. 
Choice of physician is made to some degree by cli- 
ents in the United States but hardly in other coun- 
tries (cf., on Israel, J. Ben-David, “The Profes- 
sional Role of the Physician in Bureaucratized 
Medicine: A Study in Role Conflict,’ Human Re- 
lations, XI [1958], 255-74). The choice the client 
must make everywhere is not which doctor to see 
but whether to see one at ail. 


2 The terms and image are those of Robert Red- 
field. See his Peasant Society and Culture (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1956), pp. 43- 
45, and his “A Community within Communities,” 
The Little Community (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1955), pp. 113-51. In industrial so- 
ciety the “little tradition” seems less stable than in 
peasant society and more dependent upon the 
“great tradition” for its content. 

2 L. Saunders and G. H. Hewes, “Folk Medicine 
and Medical Practice,” Journal of Medical Educa- 
tion, XXVIII (September, 1953), 43-46. 
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How are the physician and his prospective 
clientele brought together? How is consulta- 
tion initiated and sustained? Obviously, the 
prospective client must perceive some need 
for help and that it is a physician who can 
help him. And, if solo practice is the rule, 
he must determine who is a “good” practi- 
tioner. These perceptions seem to emerge 
from a process of interpersonal influence 
similar to that studied in other areas of life, 
a process organized by the culture and struc- 
ture of the community or neighborhood 
through which “outside” knowledge and 
evaluation is strained. 

In one locality,?* conceiving the need for 
“outside” help for a physical disorder seems 
to be initiated by purely personal, tentative 
self-diagnoses that stress the temporary 
character of the symptoms and to end by the 
prescribing of delay to see what happens. 
If the symptoms persist, simple home reme- 
dies such as rest, aspirin, antacids, laxatives, 
and change of diet will be tried. At the point 
of trying some remedy, however, the poten- 
tial patient attracts the attention of his 
household, if he has not asked for attention 
already. Diagnosis then is shared, and new 
remedies may be suggested, or a visit to a 
physician. If a practitioner is not seen, but 
the symptoms continue (and in most cases 
the symptoms do zot continue), the diag- 
nostic resources of friends, neighbors, rela- 
tives, and fellow workers may be explored. 
This is rarely very deliberate; it takes place 
in daily intercourse, initiated first by in- 
quiries about health and only afterward 
about the weather. 


= The following sketch stems from intensive in- 
terviews with 71 patients of a metropolitan medical 
group, in which they were asked to give detailed 
chronological accounts of the way in which they 
were led to seek medical care. It is not intended 
to describe the average experience but is a synthetic 
construct designed to portray the full length to 
which the process may go before professional prac- 
tice is reached. The data suggest that, the longer 
the process that intervenes between first perception 
of difficulty and contact with a practitioner, the 
greater the likelihood that the symptoms are am- 
biguous and not unbearable: a broken leg has dif- 
ferent consequences from a “cold” of excessive du- 
ration. 
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This casual exploring of diagnoses, when 
it is drawn out and not stopped early by the 
cessation of symptoms or by resort to a 
physician, typically takes the form of refer- 
rals through a hierarchy of authority. Dis- 
cussion of symptoms and their remedies is 
referral as much as prescription—treferral to 
some other layman who himself had and 
cured the same symptoms, to someone who 
was once a nurse and therefore knows about 
such things, to a druggist who once fixed 
someone up with a wonderful brown tonic, 
and, of course, to a marvelous doctor who 
treated the very same thing successfully. 

Indeed, the whole process of seeking help 
involves a network of potential consultants, 
from the intimate and informal confines of 
the nuclear family through successively more 
select, distant, and authoritative laymen, 
until the “professional” is reached.? This 
network of consultants, which is part of the 
structure of the local lay community and 
which imposes form on the seeking of help, 
might be called the “lay referral structure.” 
Taken together with the cultural under- 
standings involved in the process, we may 
speak of it as the “lay referral system.” 


There are as many lay referral systems as 
there are communities, but it is possible to 
classify all systems by two critical variables 
—the degree of congruence between the cul- 
ture of the clientele and that of the profes- 
sion and the relative number of lay consult- 
ants who are interposed between the first 
perception of symptoms and the decision to 
see a professional. Considerations of culture 
have relevance to the diagnoses and pre- 
scriptions that are meaningful to the client 


2 For data on the referral process and the net- 
work of consultants see E. E. Evans-Pritchard, 
Witchcraft, Oracles and Magic Among the Azande 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1937); M. R. Yarrow, 
C. G. Schwartz, H. S. Murphy, and L. C. Deasy, 
“The Psychological Meaning of Mental Illness in 
the Family,” Journal of Social Issues, XI (1955), 
12-24; John A. Clausen and M. R. Yarrow, “Paths 
to the Mental Hospital,” Journal of Social Issues, 
XI (1955), 25-32; Erving Goffman, “The Moral 
Career of the Mental Patient,” Psychiatry, XXII 
(May, 1959), 123-42. 
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and to the kinds of consultants considered 
authoritative. Consideration of the exten- 
siveness of the lay referral structure has rele- 
vance to the channeling and reinforcement 
of Jay culture and to the flowing-in of “out- 
side” communications. 

These variables may be combined so as 
to yield four types of lay referral system, of 
which only two need be discussed here— 
first, a system in which the prospective cli- 
ents participate primarily in an indigenous 
lay culture and in which there is a highly 
extended lay referral structure and, second, 
a system in which the prospective clients 
participate in a culture of maximum congru- 
ence with that of the profession in which 
there is a severely truncated referral struc- 
ture or none at all. 

The indigenous, extended system, is an 
extreme instance in which the clientele of a 
community may be expected to show a high 
degree of resistance to using medical serv- 
ices. Insofar as the idea of diagnostic au- 
thority is based on assumpted hereditary or 
divine “gift” or intrinsically personal knowl- 
edge of one’s “own” health, necessary for 
effective treatment, professional authority 
is unlikely to be recognized at all. And, in- 
sofar as the cultural definitions of illness 
contradict those of professional culture, the 
referral process will not often lead to the 
professional practitioner. In turn, with an 
extended lay referral structure, lay defini- 
tions are supported by a variety of lay con- 
sultants, when the sick man looks about for 
help. Obviously, here the folk practitioner 
will be used by most, the professional prac- 
titioner being called for minor illnesses only, 
or, in illness considered critical, called only 
by the socially isolated deviate, and by the 
sick man desperately snatching at straws. 

The opposite extreme of the indigenous 
extended system is found when the lay cul- 
ture and the professional culture are much 
alike and when the lay referral system is 
truncated or there is none at all. Here, the 
prospective client is pretty much on his own, 
guided more or less by cultural understand- 
ings and his own experience, with few lay 
consultants to support or discourage his 
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search for help. Since his knowledge and un- 
derstandings are much like the physician’s, 
he may take a great deal of time trying to 
treat himself, but nonetheless will go directly 
from self-treatment to a physician. 

Of these extreme cases, the former is ex- 
emplified by the behavior of primitive peo- 
ple and the latter by the behavior of physi- 
cians or nurses when taken ill. (Paradoxi- 
cally, they are notoriously “unco-operative” 
patients, given to diagnosing and treating 
themselves.) Between these two extremes, 
in the United States at least, members of the 
lower class participate in lay referral sys- 
tems resembling the indigenous case, and 
members of the professional class tending 
toward the other pole, with the remaining 
classes, taking their places in the middle 
ranges of the continuum,"4 


As Goode has noted, “Client choices are 
a form of social control. They determine the 
survival of a profession or a specialty, as 
well as the career success of particular pro- 
fessionals.” The concept of lay referral 
system, thus, provides a basis not only for 
organizing knowledge about the patient’s be- 
havior but also for understanding conditions 
under which he, a layman, to some extent 
controls professional practice. Indeed, the 
lay referral system illuminates the ways in 
which the client’s choice is qualified and 
channeled and how the physician’s sex, race, 
and ethnic background affect his success— 
though it is often said that professions rest 
upon achieved status.?6 We can see now why 
a practitioner may never get any clients, and 
why, on the other hand, he may get clients 
but then lose them; for the lay referral sys- 
tem not only channels the client’s choice 
but also sustains it or, later on, leads him 
to change his mind. Interviews with urban 
patients reveal that the first visit to a prac- 
titioner is often tentative, a tryout. Whether 


% See the review of studies in Simmons, op. cit. 


= Op. cit., p. 198. 


2 E.g., Talcott Parsons, “The Professions,” op. 
cit, pp. 189 and 193;- note the qualification on 
p. 197. 
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the physician’s prescription will be followed 
or not, and whether the patient will come 
back, seems to rest at least partly on his 
retrospective assessment of the professional 
consultation. The client may form an opin- 
ion by himself, or, as is often the case, he 
may compare notes with others—indeed, he 
passes through the referral structure not 
only on his way to the physician but also 
on his way back, discussing the doctor’s be- 
havior, diagnosis, and prescription with his 
fellows, with the possible consequence that 
he may never go back. ; 

One might assume that all but the most 
thick-skinned practitioner soon become 
aware of lay evaluations, whether through 
repeated requests of their patients for vita- 
mins or wonder drugs or through repeated 
disappearances or protests following the em- 
ployment of scientifically acceptable pre- 
scriptions such as calomel or bleeding. 
Whether their motive be to heal the patient 
or to survive, professionally, they will feel 
pressure to accept or manipulate lay expec- 
tations, whether by administering harmless 
placebos”? or by giving up unpopular 
drugs.?8 


In a relatively organized community, 
channels of influence and authority that 
exist independently of the profession may 
guide the patient toward or away from the 
physician and may more or less control not 
only the latter’s success but, to some extent, 


= The placebo might be used as an index of con- 
trol by the client of the terms of practice. On 
rationalizing sleight-of-hand as the placebo see 
Evans-Pritchard, op. cit, pp. 235-36. 


a “This helplessness of regular physicians, cou- 
pled with popular distaste for bleeding and vile 
medicines, goes far to explain the success enjoyed 
by large groups of irregular practitioners. .. . A 
not uncommon shingle advertisement in those early 
years was: Dr. John Doe; No Calomel” (Thomas 
Neville Bonner, Medicine in Chicago, 1850-1950 
[Madison, Wis.: American History Research Cen- 
ter, 1957], p. 12). When doctors began to do less 
dosing in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, the public went out and bought its own 
medicine (Richard Harrison Shryock, The Develop- 
ment of Modern Medicine [New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1947], pp. 248 ff.). 
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also his professional technique and man- 
ner; in short, the lay referral system is a 
major contingency of medical practice. Prac- 
tice in an indigenous extended system must 
adjust itself to the system in order to exist: 
when involving patients who are themselves 
professionals, it may make fewer adjust- 
ments. 

The above discussion of the lay referral 
system should be taken to show that, in be- 
ing relatively free, the medical profession 
should not be mistaken for being absolutely 
free from control by patients. Indeed, we 
may classify various kinds of professional 
practice on the basis of relative freedom 
from client control. But, to do so, we must 
examine sources of professional freedom that 
lie not in a complaisant clientele but in the 
nature of professional organization itself. 

Enough has been written about the privi- 
leged position that the organized power of 
the state grants the practitioner. (Indeed, 
this support by power located outside the 
community is often crucial to practice in 
“underdeveloped” countries where the pros- 
pective patients do not have a high opinion 
of modern physicians.) At the same time, 
political support sets severe limitations on 
competition,®° both by prosecuting irregu- 
lar “folk” or “quack” practice and by allow- 
ing restriction of the number of professional 
practitioners, two measures which greatly 
contribute to the stability and independence 
of the professional role. 

Beyond these measures, however, we must 
note an additional important source of 
strength: Insofar as there are two “tradi- 
tions” and two structures in a community, 
the lay referral system is one, and what we 
might call the “professional referral system” 


= Cf. the devices used in China and in Europe 
to avoid offending the patient’s sense of modesty— 
Howard Dittrick, “Chinese Medical Dolls,” Bulle- 
tin of the History of Medicine, XXVI (September- 
October, 1952), 422-29; Julius Friedenwald and 
Samuel Morrison, “The History of the Enema with 
Some Notes on Related Procedures,” Bulletin of 
the History of Medicine, VIII (January, 1940), 
68-114, and ibid., February, 1940, pp. 239-76. On 
modern practice, articles in Medical Economics 
provide evidence. 
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is the other. The professional referral system 
is a structure or network of relationships 
with colleagues that often extends beyond 
the local community and tends to converge 
upon professionally controlled organizations 
such as hospital and medical schools. Profes- 
sional prestige and power radiate out from 
the latter and diminish with distance from 
them. The authoritative source of profes- 
sional culture—that is, medical knowledge 
—also lies in these organizations, partly 
created by them and partly flowing to them 
from the outside. 

The farther this professional referral sys- 
tem is penetrated, the more free it is of any 
particular local community of patients. A 
layman seeking help finds that, the farther 
within it he goes, the fewer choices can he 
make and the less can he control what is 
done to him. Indeed, it is not unknown for 
the “client” to be a petitioner, asking to 
be chosen: the organizations and practi- 
tioners who stand well within the profes- 
sional referral system may or may not “take 
the case,” according to their judgment of its 
interest. 

This fundamental symmetry, in which 
the client chooses his professional services 
when they are in the lay referral system 
and in which the physician chooses the pa- 
tient to whom to give his services when he 
is in the professional referral system, dem- 
onstrates additional circumstances of the 
seeking of help. When he first feels ill, the 
patient thinks he is competent to judge 
whether he is actually ill and what general 
class of illness it is. On this basis he treats 

2 To cite a dramatic instance of earlier compe- 
tition: two tenth-century physicians who were 
competing for the favor of a king ended by poison- 
ing each other at the king’s dinner table. The one 
who knew the antidotes obtained the king’s patron- 
age (L. C. MacKinney, “Tenth Century Medicine 
as Seen in the Historia of Richter of Rheims,” 
Bulletin of the History of Medicine, II [August, 
1934], 367-68). The veracity of this is questioned 
in P. O. Kristeller, “The School of Salerno,” Bulle- 
tin of the History of Medicine, XVII (February, 
1945), 143-44, but as the historian Louis Gottschalk 
once said, “Se non è vero è ben trovato.” For mod- 


ern times Hall’s observations on the “individual- 
istic career” are relevant. 
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himself. Failure of his initial prescriptions 
leads him into the lay referral structure, and 
the failure of other lay prescriptions leads 
him to the physician. Upon this preliminary 
career of failures the practical authority of 
the physician rests, though it must be re- 
membered that the client may still think he 
knows what is wrong with him. 

This movement through the lay referral 
system is predicated upon the client’s con- 
ception of what he needs. The practitioner 
standing at the apex of the lay referral sys- 
tem is the last consultant chosen on the basis 
of those lay conceptions. When that chosen 
practitioner cannot himself handle the prob- 
lem, it becomes Ais function, not that of the 
patient or his lay consultants, to refer to 
another practitioner. At this point the pro- 
fessional referral system is entered. Choice, 
and therefore positive control, is now taken 
out of the hands of the client and comes to 
rest in the hands of the practitioner, and 
the use of professional services is no longer 
predicated on the client’s lay understandings 
indeed, the client may be given services 
for which he did not ask, whose rationale is 
beyond him. Obviously, the patient by now 
is relatively helpless, divorced from his lay 
supports. 

From the point of view of the physician, 
position in the process of referrals is also of 
importance. If he is the first practitioner 
seen in the lay referral structure, and if he 
sends no cases further on, he is subjected 
only to the lay evaluation of his patients 
as they pass back through the hands of their 
lay consultants after they leave him. If he 
refers a case to another practitioner, how- 
ever, his professional behavior becomes sub- 
ject to the evaluation of the consultant. In 
turn, when the patient leaves the consultant, 
he often passes back to the referring prac- 
titioner, so in this sense the professional con- 

a The actual specialty of the practitioner’s stand- 
ing in the lay referral system varies; certainly, the 
general practitioner is almost always within it. 
Often pediatricians, gynecologists, internists, and 
ophthalmologists are to be found within it, par- 
ticularly in communities of the professional classes; 
pathologists, anesthesiologists, and radiologists are 
unlikely ever to be within it. 
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sultant is subjected to the evaluation of the 
referring physician. Thus the physician who 
subsists on patients referred by colleagues 
is almost always subject to evaluation and 
control by his colleagues, while the practi- 
tioner who attracts patients himself and 
need not refer them to others is subject pri- 
marily to evaluation and control at the 
hands of his patients. 

These observations suggest two extreme 
types of practice, differing in the relation 
of practice to the lay and to the professional 
referral systems. At one extreme is a practice 
that can operate independently of col- 
leagues, its existence predicated on attract- 
ing its own lay clientele.3? In order to do so, 
this “independent practice” must offer serv- 
ices for which those in a lay referral system 
themselves feel the need. In reality, of 
course, it will be conditioned both by the 
existence of competitors and by the particu- 
lar lay system in which it finds itself, but on 
the whole, one should expect it to be incapa- 
ble of succeeding unless conducted in close 
accord with lay expectations. To survive 
without colleagues, it must be located within 
a lay referral system and, as such, is least 
able to resist control by clients, and most 
able to resist control by colleagues. 

At the other extreme is postulated a ‘“de- 
pendent practice” that does not in and by 
itself attract its own clientele but, instead, 
serves the needs of other practices, individu- 
al or organizational. The lay clientele with 
whom the practice must sometimes deal 
does not choose the service involved: a pro- 
fessional colleague or organization decides 
that a client needs the services of a profes- 
sional in a dependent practice and transmits 
the client to him: the colleague or organiza- 
tion, alone, in many cases are told the results 
of the consultation. Obviously, by definition, 
dependent practice could not exist in a lay 
referral system. To survive without self-se- 
lected clients, it must be in a professional 
referral system where clients are so helpless 
that they may be merely transmitted. As 

* See my paper, “Specialties without Roots: The 


Utilization of New Services,” Human Organization, 
Vol. XVIII (Fall, 1959). 


CLIENT CONTROL AND, MEDICAL PRACTICE 


such, dependent practice is most able to re- 
sist control by clients and least able to resist 
control by colleagues. 

The logical extreme of independent prac- 
tice does not seem fully applicable to any 
professional practice, if only because a pro- 
fessional practitioner is trained outside the 
lay community before he enters it to practice 
and because his license to practice ultimately 
depends upon his colleagues “outside” and 
may be revoked. The “quack” seems to fit 
this logical extreme, for not only does he not 
require outside certification but, as Hughes 
defined him, he is one “who continues 
through time to please his customers but not 
his colleagues.”33 He, like the folk practi- 
tioner, is a consultant relatively high in the 
structure of lay referrals, with no connection 
with an outside professional referral system. 

Close to this extreme in the United States 
is the independent neighborhood or village 
practice (usually general in nature) that 
Hall calls ‘individualistic,’ with, at best, 
loose co-operative ties to colleagues and to 
loosely organized points in the professional 
referral system. All else being equal in this 
situation of minimal observability by col- 
leagues and maximum dependence on the 
lay referral system, we should expect to find 
the least sensitivity to formal professional 
standards®> and the greatest sensitivity to 
the local lay standards.5* This differential 
sensitivity should show up best where the 
lay referral system is indigenous and ex- 
tended. 

Moving toward the position of dependent 
practice is what Hall called the “colleague 
practice,” in close connection with a well- 
organized “inner fraternity” of colleagues 
and rigidly organized service institutions.3* 
This practice tends to revolve around spe- 
cialties, which in itself makes for location 
outside particular neighborhoods or villages, 


3 Hughes, op. cit., p. 98. 


%“ See Hall, “Types of Medical Career,” op. cit., 
pp. 249-52, and Solomon, o. cit., chaps. vi and vii 
on physicians connected with Group II hospitals. 


* This, rather than medical education, might be 
an important determinant of the findings in Peter- 
son ef al.; op. cit. 
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and therefore reduces the possibility of or- 
ganized control by the clients. 

Finally, the closest to the extreme of de- 
pendent practice is a type that overlaps 
somewhat with the “colleague practice” but 
that seems sufficiently significant to consider 
separately. It might be called “organization- 
al practice.” Found in hospitals, clinics, and 
other professional bureaucracies,?8 it in- 
volves maximal restriction on the client’s 
choice of individuals or services: clients are 
referred by other practitioners to the organi- 
zation, or, if they are seeking help on their 
own, they exercise choice only in selecting 
the organization itself, functionaries of 
which then screen them and refer them to a 
practitioner. Here, practice is dependent 
upon organizational auspices and equip- 
ment. The client’s efforts at control are most 
likely to take the form of evasion. The events 
of the referral process being systematically 
recorded and scrutinized, and ordered by 


3 As examples of the effect of clients’ prejudices 
on success and location see Josephine J. Williams, 
“Patients and Prejudice: Attitudes toward Women 
Physicians,” American Journal of Sociology, LI 
(January, 1946), 283-87; and Stanley Lieberson, 
“Ethnic Groups and the Practice of Medicine,” 
American Sociological Review, XXIII (October, 
1958), 542-49. For the effect of the type of legal 
practice on participation in community affairs see 
Walter I. Wardwell and Arthur L. Wood, “The 
Extra-Professional Role of the Lawyer,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LXI (January, 1956), 304-7; 
Arthur Lewis Wood, “Informal Relations in the 
Practice of Criminal Law,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LXII (July, 1956), 48-55. 


S See Hall, “Types of Medical Careers,” op. cit. 
pp. 246-49; see also Solomon, op. cit., chaps. vi 
and vii, on physicians connected with Group I hos- 
pitals. In “colleague practice” it seems that the col- 
leagues’ racial or ethnic prejudice determines suc- 
cess, not the clients’. 


3 This term is defined in Dennis C. McElrath, 
“Prepaid Group Medical Practice: A Comparative 
Analysis of Organizations and Perspectives” (un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University, 
1958) ; its problems are analyzed in Mary E. W. 
Goss, “Physicians in Bureaucracy: A Case Study 
of Professional Pressures on Organizational Roles” 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1959). See also Ben-David, op. cit. Unfortu- 
nately for our present purposes, none of these 
studies paid much attention to the role of the client. 
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hierarchical supervision, the practitioner is 
highly vulnerable to his colleagues’ evalu- 
ations: we should expect him to be most 
sensitive to professional standards and con- 
trols and least sensitive to the expectations 
of his patient. 


This paper has stressed two notions—that 
variation in the culture and organization of 
patients and in the location of medical prac- 
tice in the community is decisive in the intro- 
ducing and sustaining of practice and in the 
technical and interpersonal modes of pro- 
cedure in established practice. These closely 
interrelated notions were derived by conceiv- 
ing of practice in relation to organized lay 
communities as well as to organized profes- 
sional systems and by following the prospec- 
tive patient through the two referral sys- 
tems. The outcome emphasized was the 
relative extent to which control lay in the 
client’s or in the practitioner’s hands. 

Liken any analysis in which one must hold 
much of reality in abeyance, this has pro- 
duced a certain amount of exaggeration. 
Where practice is already established, as op- 
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posed to where it is struggling to establish 
itself, much of what goes on is routine and 
conflict between the patient and the physi- 
cian is rarely open but is masked by evasion 
and depends upon the practitioner’s justified 
assumption that incompatible clientele will 
stay away or can be discouraged easily. 
Within this routine, such breaks and irrita- 
tions as do exist are, of course, strategic 
areas to study, but the very routine, with 
the stable set of selected patients it implies, 
when compared from place to place, practice 
to practice, should reveal the compromises 
necessary to establish and maintain practice 
in the face of varying lay systems and vary- 
ing positions in the lay and professional sys- 
tems. Thus, the abstractly conceived pro- 
fessional role as described by such writers 
as Parsons may be qualified—indeed, some- 
times, compromised—by the cultural and 
structural conditions in which it must be 
played. 

City Contecr or New York 
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THE MARGINAL CATHOLICS IN THE SOUTH 
A REVISION OF CONCEPTS? 


WILLIAM T. LIU 


ABSTRACT j 


In an urban community in northern Florida patterns of social integration among Catholic migrants 
were analyzed, Seven sets of attitudinal scales were constructed, and the area of value integration was 
compared with patterns of social participation and degrees of identification with the South. It was found 
that manifestation of attitudinal inconsistency seemed to have been distinctive of the “high” Catholicity 
group rather than of the “low.” Class values seem significant in determining both the verbal attitudes 
and the overt social participation in such cases. The concept of “marginal Catholic,” therefore, cannot be 


measured by using only a single continuum. 


The present study was designed to re-ex- 
amine the institutional approach to the con- 
cept of the marginal man by studying a 
group of migrants. Although the size of our 
sample is comparatively small, the results 
should be significant because the social set- 
ting is quite different from that of other 
studies. 

As part of the general trend of positivistic 
sociology, the ecological approach to migra- 
tion studies emerged, spearheaded by Rob- 
ert E. Park.? The international migration 
studies, which placed emphasis on the rela- 
tionship between the values of the original 
group and the attitudes of the individuals in 
terms of group solidarity were highlighted 
by the work of Thomas and Znaneicki.? In 
the subsequent years the social psychological 


+ The writer is indebted to Professors Lewis M. 
Killian and Russell Middleton of Florida State 
University and to Professors William A. Botzum, 
C.S.C, and David H. Fosselman, C.S.C., of the 
University of Portland for their critical reading 
and suggestions. 

2 The earlier works include E. Franklin Frazier, 
The Negro Family in Chicago (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1932); C. J. Galpin and 
T. B. Manny, Interstate Migration of the Native 
White Population as Indicated by Difference be- 
tween the State of Birth and State of Residence 
(Washington, D.C.: Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, 1934) ; and John N. Webb and Nalcolm J. 
Brown, Migrant Families (“WPA Studies” [Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1938]). 

2 William I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America (Boston: 
Gotham Press, 1919). i 


approach has benefited from the refinement 
of methodological tools and concepts. The 
tremendous volume of research on migration 
has produced a number of conceptual sche- 
ma. Significantly, considerable efforts have 
been made toward the formulation of ana- 
lytical variables which make possible the 
construction of a more sophisticated theo- 
retical framework. 

Park concluded that a more complete 
study of the adjustment of immigrants must 
also consider the social relationships be- 
tween the immigrant group and host com- 
munity. Hence he developed the well-known 
concepts of conflict, accommodation, and as- 
similation.* In the long run, the ultimate 
goal of immigrant adjustment lay in the 
process of assimilation of the symbols and 
values of the host culture. 

In a further elaboration of the migration 
studies, Park developed the concept of the 
“marginal man,” and the concept has been 
much extended by Stonequist. The term was 
used to refer to a “cultural hybrid,” “a man 
living and sharing intimately in the cultur- 
al life and traditions of two distinct peo- 
ples . . . which never completely interpene- 
trated and fused.” The genesis of this 


*Robert E. Park, Race and Culture (Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1950), p. 359. 

> Robert E. Park, “Human Migration and the 
Marginal Man,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXII (May, 1928), 892. Cf. Everett Stonequist, 
“The Problem of the Marginal Man,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLI (July, 1935), 1-12. 
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concept seems to have been in the analysis 
of the social relations between the immi- 
grants and members of the host group, since 
the marginal man is essentially the product 
of the retarded process of assimilation. If 
this interpretation of Park’s original work 
is correct, then the basic focal point of analy- 
sis is social relations, and the discussion lies 
properly in the sociological domain. How- 
ever, the inner world of the marginal man 
rather than his social relationships has re- 
mained the object of observation. The analy- 
sis of the marginal man, therefore, has been 
the analysis of ambivalent personality mal- 
adjustment.® In other words, the main con- 
cern is no longer with the interactional 
process of the migrants and members of the 
receiving group but rather with the psycho- 
logical analysis of the individual.’ 

In the years following the coinage of this 
term, several important criticisms appeared. 
Goldberg, for instance, believed that the 
marginal man need not live in a state of in- 
ternal psychological conflict and that the 
marginal society may well develop a new 
cultural synthesis which provides its mem- 
bers with norms, behavior patterns, and 
goals which offer an adequate measure of 
security to develop what Goldberg called 
“marginal culture.”® Closely allied to this 
cultural approach is that offered by Ward- 
well and elaborated by Fichter.® Fichter be- 
lieves an important aspect of marginality is 


"For an orthodox interpretation see Melvin 
Tumin, “Some Fragments from the Life History 
of a Marginal Man,” Character and Personality, 
XIII (March-June, 1945), 261-96. 

™The writer is indebted to Frank E. Jones on 
this point (see his “A Sociological Perspective on 
Immigrant Adjustment,” Social Forces, XXXV 
[October, 1956], 39-47). 

8 Milton M. Goldberg, “A Qualification of the 
Marginal Man Theory,” American Sociological Re- 
view, VI (1941), 52-58. Further revision of this 
concept was offered recently by Paul C. P. Siu, 
“The Sojourner,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LVIII (July, 1952), 34-44, and by Arron Anaton- 
vsky, “Toward a Refinement of the ‘Marginal 
Man’ Concept,” Social Forces, XXXV (October, 
1956), 57-62. These two papers stressed the in- 
dividual’s perception of his life-goal and his posi- 
tion in the larger society. 
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the imperfectly institutionalized role “which 
implies a kind of ambiguity and inconsist- 
ency in both the behavior of the marginal 
man and the sanctions attending his be- 
havior.”!° The imperfectly institutionalized 
role, as it is termed, refers to the cultural 
adaptation of the individual, insofar as he 
recognizes its obligations. The point of ref- 
erence here, whether that of the individual 
or that of his culture, is not readily apparent 
in Fichter’s work. However, degrees of con- 
formity in role behavior, as it is conceptu- 
alized by Fichter, could be measured only 
by the importance to the individual of the 
prescribed pattern. Hence Fichter’s ap- 
proach still borrows heavily from the cultur- 
al perspective.2+ 


The present study deals with the patterns 
of migration and adjustment of the Roman 
Catholic population of one southern commu- 
nity as an empirical test of the validity of 
the concept of the marginal man. (In this 
paper the word “Catholic,” rather than the 
term “Roman Catholic,” will be used.) The 
Catholic migrants in the South are chosen 
because here are found a few conceptual 
areas where Catholic values are either con- 
trary to or radically different from the tra- 
ditional values of the South and because 
the newly acquired status of the migrants 
can be compared with their acceptance of 
attitudes prescribed by these many roles. 
In other words, the adjustment of the Cath- 
olic migrant families to the host community 
depends largely upon their capacity to per- 
form successfully the inherent local social 
roles. This Catholic population here is not 
a distinct ethnic group in a strict sense? 

° Walter I. Wardwell, “A Marginal Professional 
Role: The Chiropractor,” Social Forces, XXX 
(March, 1952), 339-48; Joseph H. Fichter, “The 
Marginal Catholic: An Institutional Approach,” 
Social Forces, XXXII (December, 1953), 167-73. 

* Joseph H. Fichter, Social Relations in the 
Urban Parish (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1954), p. 57. 

2 Ibid., p. 62. 

2E, K. Francis, “The Nature of the Ethnic 
Group,” American Journal of Sociology, LIIL 
(March, 1947), 393—400. 
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but is a migrant population composed of 
members of a religious minority, The 
stereotypical American Catholic is a recent 
immigrant, a member of the lower strata, 
a city dweller, and one who is sympathetic 
toward labor.13 The American Catholics are 
regionally concentrated and, partly because 
of their pattern of immigration have been 
identified with the Northeast and the Mid- 
dle States regions.4* On the other hand, the 
American South has few representatives of 
later immigrants and, with the exception of 
the French in Louisiana, is predominantly 
Protestant in faith. For this reason, and also 
because of the nature of the southern econ- 
omy, much of the South’s traditional way of 
life is still retained. 

In the literature the concepts “adjust- 
ment,” “assimilation,” and “integration” 
have been frequently used synonymously; 
furthermore, there is no uniform agreement 
concerning the concept of adjustment it- 
self.15 In the present study “adjustment” 
emphasizes both the normative integration 
of the migrant Catholics and the external 
evidence of the individual’s identification 
with the values and sentiments of the re- 
ceiving group. The components of the broad 
concept of “adjustment” include, then, (1) 
the acceptance-rejection pattern of the mi- 
grant Catholics to the known values of 
American Catholicism; (2) the acceptance- 
rejection pattern of the migrant Catholics to 
the traditional values of the South; (3) the 
extent of the individual migrant’s social par- 


Wil Herberg, Protestant—Catholic—Jew 
(New York: Doubleday & Co., 1955). A recent 
study suggested that, in rate of mobility, the 
Catholic segment of our population has kept up 
with other segments of it (see John Kosa and John 
Nash, “The Social Ascending of Catholics,” Social 
Order, VIII [March, 1958], 98-103). 


“As defined by Howard W. Odum (see his 
Southern Regions of the United States [Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1936]). 


# See Verne Wright, “Summary of Literature on 
Social Adjustment,” American Sociological Re- 
view, VII (June, 1942), 407-22; Werner S. Lan- 
decker, “Types of Integration and Their Measure- 
ment,” American Journal of Sociology, LVI (Jan- 
uary, 1951), 332-40. 
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ticipation in the host community; and (4) 
the degree of the individual migrant’s self- 
identification with the host community. 


Field work for this study took place in an 
urban community of northern Florida with 
an estimated population of 38,100 in 1955. 
Earlier Spanish missions in the community 
had completely withdrawn as early as the 
end of the nineteenth century, and the sec- 
ond wave of Catholic settlers consisted large- 
ly of Irish and French settlers. But this 
group of Catholics had also drifted away. In 
1904 there were only four Catholics in the 
city.4® A new influx of Catholic population 
occurred durng World War II, and in 1957, 
during the period of field work, there were 
268 Catholic families and 87 unattached in- 
dividuals. Only the married, white, migrant 
couples were interviewed separately and 98 
couples, or 196 individuals, were involved 
in the final analysis. 

The questionnaire used in the present 
study comprises a battery of some sixty 
questions divided into four major parts: 
(1) background information on the individ- 
ual; (2) the religiosocial attitude scales to 
elicit the subjects’ values regarding race, 
church doctrine, birth control, and labor; (3) 
the Southern Identification Scale; and (4) 
Chapin’s Social Participation Scale.1? Pre- 
test of the instrument was administered to 
110 Catholic women college students during 
the spring of 1957, several months prior to 
the field work. 

The independent variables!* are Catho- 

1! Wiliam T. Liu, “A Study of the Social Inte- 
gration of Catholic Migrants in a Southern Com- 
munity” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Florida 
State University, 1958), chap. iii. 

* All attitude scales met the Guttman criteria. 
For scale items and details of scale construction 
see Liu, of. cit., chap. iv. 

* For practical reasons, Fichter’s classification 
must be modified in this study (ébid.). 

Fifty-five persons reported that they had not 
moved outside of the state since their present mar- 
riage. During the same period 78 persons made 
one move across the state line, and 59 individuals 
reported that they had made at least two moves 
since their present marriage. All individuals, how- 
ever, in this category made moves prior to their 
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licity, education, residential status, religious 
training, age, post-marital mobility, family 
income, and husband’s occupation (Table 
1). Each of the eight independent variables 
is examined with the following dependent 
variables chosen for this study. These are 
(1) the Church Doctrine Scale (CDS); (2) 
the Labor Attitude Scale (LAS); (3) the 
Birth-Control Attitude Scale (BCAS); (4) 
the Race Attitude Scale (RAS); (5) the So- 
cial Participation Scale (SPS);1° and (6) 
the Southern Identification Scale (SIS). For 
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The religiosocial attitudes of the migrant 
Catholics.—In many previous studies on mi- 
gration and adjustment it was found that the 
breakdown of group solidarity and ideologi- 
cal values of the minority group generally 
preceded the gradual assimilation of such 
group members into the larger society. In 
the present study the employment of at- 
titudinal scales is based on the assumption 
that the attitudinal deviance from the orig- 
inal group as well as the adaptation to the 
values of the host group should reinforce 


TABLE 1 
EIGHT INDEPENDENT VARIABLES AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION 


Variable High 
Catholicity.............. 70 
Education.............. 70 
Length of residence... ... 66 
Åge i Sckess ca etches 34 
Mobility................ 59 
Family income*.......... 40 
Husband’s occupation*... 31 
Religious training........ 28 


* Excluding six couples whose husbands were students, one unemployed. 


TABLE 2 
SIX DEPENDENT VARIABLES AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION 


Variable High 
Church doctrine........... 73 
Labor attitude............. 53 
Birth control. ............. 64 
Race attitude............. 70 
Social participation. ....... 57 
Southern identification. .... 73 


consistency, high scores on the CDS and the 
BCAS mean closer adherences to the Cath- 
olic teachings; similarly, high scores on the 
LAS and the RAS mean favorable attitudes 
toward labor unionism and toward desegre- 
gation issues. Table 2 shows the pattern of 
distribution. 


marriages. 

Data on family income and occupation of the 
husband have indicated that this group consists 
largely of middle-class families. It is necessary 
therefore to make arbitrary income-status division 
by marking the breaking points of the distribution. 


3 Chapin’s scale was used here with a modified 
point-assigning system, 


No Infor- 

Middle Low mation Total 
72 50 4, 196 
48 74 4 196 
56 70 4 196 

101 60 1 196 

78 55 4 196 

26 25 a 91 

32 26 2 91 

103 63 2 196 
No Infor- 

Middle Low mation Total 
60 61 2 196 
72 70 1 196 
67 61 4 196 
66 58 2 196 
47 92 0 196 
57 65 1 196 


each other and simultaneously serve as the 
yardstick of measuring the general adjust- 
ment of the migrants in the host community. 
A general hypothesis was that there was 
a direct relationship between the degree of 
Catholicity and the scores on each of the 
four pertinent areas of attitudes—Catholic 
doctrine, race, labor, and birth control. A 
secondary hypothesis was that the social 
characteristics of the migrants would influ- 
ence the attitudes. 

Upon comparing Catholicity of practice 
with each of the four areas of migrants’ val- 
ues, it was found, first, that Catholicity was 
directly related to attitudes toward the 
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church doctrines and the church’s position 
on birth-control issues, while attitudes to- 
ward labor and race issues seemed to be 
independent of it. 

Second, post-marital mobility was related 
to the attitude toward church doctrine, race 
questions, and the Catholic ideal of birth 
control. Mobility was inversely related to 
church doctrine but directly related to both 
the birth-control ideals and the attitude to- 
ward the race questions. 

No significant relationships exist between 
religious education and each of the four 
areas. This was contrary to common ex- 
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It was found that, the higher the prestige 
of the husband’s occupation, the more favor- 
able the attitude toward the Catholic posi- 
tion regarding birth control. 

Although income and education are both 
related to occupation, income was shown to 
have little influence on attitudes toward the 
four issues. However, one might note that 
the frequency table showed the same general 
pattern of distribution as found in regard 
to occupation. 

Excluding the birth-control issues, with 
which education formed the same pattern 
as income and occupation, attitudes toward 


TABLE 3 


CHI SQUARES AND LEVELS OF SIGNIFICANCE OF INDEPENDENCE BETWEEN EIGHT 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES AND RELIGIOSOCIAL ATTITUDES* 


CHURCH LABOR BIRTH RACE 
DOCTRINE ATTITUDE CONTROL ATTITUDE 
VARIABLE x? P< x? P< x? P< x? P< 

Catholicity.......... 26.22 .001 3.30 14.90 .01 1.95 TE 
Mobility............ 20.79 .001 1.69 11.00 .05 12.57 .02 
Religious education.. 8.15 wl 3.69 3.67 wo 5.92 Jees 
bat T 7.68 ba 1.34 2.59 23.71 .001 
Occupation: 

Husband.......... 5.07 4.88 9.17 wl 5.69 

Wile oases celine 1.29 4.40 11.62 05 7.93 
Income: 

Husband.......... 5.47 6.56 6.71 sore 6.29 

Wife............. 2.35 5.93 9.34 wl 1.29 SRS 
Residence........... 3.04 2.61 es 6.03 ee 27.16 .001 
Education.......... 3.24 9.04 al 9.59 .05 21.18 .001 


#4 d.f. for all chi-square tables. 


pectation. Perhaps the explanation lies in 
the fact that there were too many individ- 
uals in the group who had no Catholic edu- 
cation (nearly 50 per cent of the total) and 
too few people who had only Catholic edu- 
cation (about 13 per cent). Furthermore, 
information regarding religious education 
was not complete without reports on the in- 
dividual’s Sunday-school attendance. 

Age did not seem to be important in de- 
termining attitudes, except race issues. The 
expected result—that younger people are 
less conservative—was confirmed. 

The husband’s occupation was related to 
the wife’s attitude toward birth control. The 
husband’s attitude toward the same issue 
was not statistically significantly related, al- 
though there was a trend in this direction. 


race issues were highly influenced by edu- 
cational attainment (Table 3). It is possible 
that the more highly educated rationalized 
their answers on the scale. Finally, length 
of residence was found significant in shap- 
ing attitudes toward race issues but not in 
the case of the other three issues. 

Although Catholicity had decisive influ- 
ence on two of the four areas, it was difficult 
to reach the conclusion that adherence to the 
Catholic church was the all-embracing fac- 
tor in determining identification with the 
values and symbols of the host community: 
age, length of residence, socioeconomic sta- 
tus, and mobility each had a share. 

The pattern of social partictpation—As 
shown in Table 4, the extent of participation 
in the formal groupings was dependent on 
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the socioeconomic status of the migrants and 
on their degree of Catholicity. The former 
was somewhat anticipated, since many pre- 
vious studies had already established the 
relationship.?° The latter finding—that the 
degree of Catholicity was directly related 
to the extent of social participation—was 
not at all expected. Since the auxiliary or- 
ganizations of the parish were not included 
in the present data, it was first hypothesized 
that the extent of secular social participation 
would be inversely related to the degree of 
Catholicity. One possible explanation is that, 


TABLE 4 
SUMMARY AND COMPARISON OF EACH 
OF EIGHT INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 
AS RELATED TO THE SOCIAL PAR- 
TICIPATION SCALE* 


Variable x? P< 
Catholicity ............ 16.13 .01 
Education............. 19.41 001 
Income: 

Husband............ 17.32 .01 
Wife... 0.2.22... 9.15 1 
Length of residence... .. 6.45 ae 

Religious education. .... 2.36 
ABE ici Metco ads a 1.04 oe 
Mobility............... 13.24 .02 
Occupation: 
Husband............ 14.62 OL 
Wife... 0.0.02... 628. 4.36 ae 


* 4 d.f. for all chi-square tables. 


like members of the Protestant denomina- 
tions, some Catholics in the South partici- 
pated in the functions of the parish for the 
sake of general social conformity. 
Identification with the South—The de- 
gree of southern identification was influ- 
enced by the income of the family, the age 
of the individual, and the length of residence 
in the host community. Positive directions 
were indicated in all three factors, a result 
very much as was expected (Table 5). In 
other words, those who had high scores 
on the SIS were largely found among a more 
stable segment of the migrant population 
(i.e., the middle-aged, those of middle and 
high income, and the longer residents). 


2 Cf. Leonard Reisman, “Class, Leisure, and So- 
cial Participation,” American Sociological Review, 
XIX (February, 1954), 30. 
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What was not expected was that Catholicity 
and southern identification were found to 
be independent of each other (a x? of .64 at 
4 df.). 

The individual’s self-identification with 
the host community was found related to 
the attitudes toward each of the four religio- 
social issues. First, southern identification 
was found to be related to conservative 
views on race and labor problems. A sig- 
nificant chi-square was found between de- 
gree of southern identification and church 
doctrine, due primarily to the very large 
number of individuals simultaneously high 
in SIS and low in the Church Doctrine 


TABLE 5 


SUMMARY AND COMPARISON OF EACH OF 
EIGHT INDEPENDENT VARIABLES AS 
RELATED TO THE SOUTHERN IDENTI- 
FICATION SCALE* 


Variable x? P< 
Catholicity............ 64 X 
Education............. 6.60 
Income: 

Husband............ 10.07 05 

Wile: che sche eacanys 3.31 ona 
Length of residence..... 38.48 001 
Religious education..... 1.25 bats 
ABGE Ns Aten GAB nad 22.83 .001 
Mobility............... 15.69 OL 
Occupation: 

Husband............ 1.47 

Wife. cencia reris 3.76 


* 4 d.f. for all chi-square tables. 


Scale. If the individual’s subscription to the 
doctrinal matters were the real measure of 
the degree of Catholicity, one might con- 
clude that identification with the South and 
the identification with the Catholic church 
are mutually exclusive. However, the fact 
remained that, although Catholicity as 
measured by Fichter’s method” was related 
to the attitude toward doctrinal matters, it 
was not related to the degree of southern 


2 Fichter’s typology are: nuclear, modal, mar- 
ginal, and dormant. Criteria used have been iden- 
tified as the individual’s external behavior in terms 
of religious duties and parochial participation. 
Since no dormant Catholics were used in the pres- 
ent study, Fichter’s nuclear, modal, and marginal 
types were indicated by “high,” “middle,” and 
“low,” respectively. 
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identification, as would have been expected. 

Since we do not have any reason to be- 
lieve that the community in which the 
present study took place should be differ- 
ent from similar southern communities of 
similar size, the findings may be verified in 
further studies. 

A. The individual’s social involvement 
and identification with the host community 
depend upon the individual’s social stabil- 
ity in the community. 

Three of the eight independent variables 
used here can be taken to indicate the de- 
gree of stability of the individual in rela- 
tion to the host community: age, mobility, 
and length of residence. In the category 
southern identification, age and the length 


TABLE 6 
TEST OF INDEPENDENCE BETWEEN THE 
DEGREE OF SOUTHERN IDENTIFICA- 
TION AND FouR AREAS OF RELIGIO- 


SOCIAL ATTITUDES* 
Variable x? P< 
Church doctrine.,...... 14.02 001 
Labor attitude......... 9.76 .05 
Birth control........... 2.07 wages 
Race attitude.......... 14.46 O01 


* 4 d.f. for all tests. 


of residence were positively related, where- 
as mobility seemed to have a negative effect 
on self-identification with the host com- 
munity. 

B. Social participation is related to socio- 
economic status. 

The relationship between socioeconomic 
status and social participation is supported 
by the data. The probabilities of family 
income, husband’s occupation, and the in- 
dividual’s educational attainment being re- 
lated to the social participation ratings 
seemed statistically significant. 

C. Manifestation of attitudinal incon- 
sistency seemed to have been distinctive of 
the “high” rather than of the “low” Cath- 
olicity group. 

First, it was statistically significant that 
Catholicity and the individual’s social in- 
volvement in the host community were posi- 
tively related. There were some indications 
that both Catholicity and social participa- 
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tion were all related to social standing in 
the community. Next, it was difficult to 
interpret the fact that Catholicity was in- 
dependent of attitudes toward race and 
labor issues;** particularly, the data which 
showed that an individual’s attitude to- 
ward the Catholic position on the race issue 
was positively related to his educational 
attainment. The latter, however, was in- 
versely related to the stand on labor prob- 
lems of the Catholic church. Finally, strong 
southern identification was found among 
the group who also showed a position con- 
trary to Catholic belief on church doctrine, 
race, and labor. 

One may conjecture that, in responding 
to the birth-control and the church-doctrine 
scales, those who were labeled “high” in 
Catholicity were influenced to make use of 
the Catholic church as a reference group; 
hence they would be more likely to respond 
to the statements in a manner prescribed 
for Catholics. On the other hand, these 
subjects made use of the South as their 
reference group when the race-attitude and 
labor-attitude scales were presented to 
them. 

D. The more distant from the center of 
the prescribed behavior norms of the origi- 
nal group (i.€., low Catholicity), the more 
the individual is detached from either so- 
cial group and, therefore, the more anomic 
is he. . 

Those involved less in the host commu- 
nity, as manifested either by actual social 
participation ratings, or by their values as 
revealed on the SIS, were also the very indi- 
viduals who showed low scores on the BCS 
and on Catholicity rating. If Fichter’s origi- 
nal scheme were employed here,?* those 


2 The Catholic parish is the only desegregated 
institution in the community. 


2 Fichter conceives that an institution may be 
represented by a circle, and an individual may be 
said to occupy a position somewhere inside the 
circle. The nuclear Catholic (ie. high in Catho- 
licity) is found in the core of the circle, and the 
“marginal Catholic” is still under some influence 


-and control of the group, yet he may be very near 


its circumference, being pulled toward the center 
of one or more other groups (Social Relations in 
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found on the fringe of the circle of the Cath- 
olic parish were not involved intensively in 
either group. The individual on the fringe 
of the circle is not marginal but anomic.*4 
No generalization beyond the present data 
is intended here. However, Fichter’s theo- 
retic formulation of the marginal Catholic 
must be re-evaluated in the light of the pres- 
ent findings, gathered not in a largely 
Catholic setting in Louisiana but in a pre- 
dominately Protestant community in Flor- 
ida. 

E. Among the migrant Catholics in the 
Protestant South, the “true” marginal Cath- 
olic is “high” in Catholicity and located in 
the inner sphere of the circle. 

It now becomes quite clear that the in- 
dividual who is high in Catholicity is both 
dynamic and pluralistic and plays “multiple 
roles and occupies a potentially shifting sta- 
tus.’”5 Since he endeavors to participate 
more both in parochial activities and in 
the secular community, and finds conform- 
ity promotes his acceptance by the host 
group in which he is making a new resi- 
dence, he is compelled to make out his own 
blueprint in meeting new demands.”® In so 
doing, he finds that the strain toward con- 
sistency is greater. If this interpretation 


the Urban Parish, p. 59). The present findings 
seem to have suggested that the “marginal Catho- 
lics” in Fichter’s framework are truly “fringe Cath- 
olics,” low in Catholicity. For a comparative dis- 
cussion on this view see William T. Liu, “Com- 
munity Roles and Attitude Formation,” Research 
Reports in Social Science (Florida: Florida State 
University Publication), I, (June, 1958), 10-14. 


*% Leo Srole described anomia-eunomia as a con- 
tinuum seen from the “microscopic” view of in- 
dividuals “as they are integrated in the total action 
fields of their interpersonal relationships and ref- 
erence groups” (“Social Integration and Certain 
Corollaries,” American Sociological Review, XXI 
[December, 1956], 709-16). Also see Robert K. 
Merton’s “Social Structure and Anomia: Revisions 
and Extensions,” in his Social Theory and Social 
Structure (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949). A fur- 
ther exploration of this point is now in preparation 
by the present writer under the title “Migration, 
Mobility, and the Dynamics of Anomie.” 


* Fichter, Social Relations in the Urban Parish, 
p. 59. 
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can be accepted, marginality must be ex- 
plained in terms of social relationships 
rather than of a “split personality,” and 
the former are far more important in 
creating incompatibility in the individual’s 
several institutional roles.?? 

Theoretically, findings under D and E 
may have suggested that area of difference 
between a man who is “marginal” and a 
man who is “anomic.” The difference lies 
in the degree of normative integration of 
an individual in two or more groups. 

A man can be marginal only if he has 
attained a degree of integration in two or 
more groups simultaneously—a degree 
which in all the groups must be high enough 
to produce inconsistencies of behavior. If 
it is high in one group but low in another, 
the result will be what Siu described as 
“sojourn.” 

A man is anomic when he fails to attain 
the necessary degree of normative integra- 
tion in any group, regardless of the form 
of adjustment in the larger society.2® The 
present study, for example, shows that peo- 
ple with low Catholicity do not readily 
participate in or identify themselves with 
either the parish or the southern commu- 
nity. This may well raise the whole question 
of the integrative function of membership 
in one group in relations with all others. 
The fact remains, however, that Fichter’s 
marginal Catholics may be more anomic 
than marginal. 
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* For an excellent discussion on this point refer 
to Milton M. Gordon, “Social Structure and Goals 
in Group Relations,” in M. Berger, T. Abel, and 
C. H. Page (eds.), Freedom and Control in Mod- 
ern Society (New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 
1954). Gordon has suggested that the individual’s 
behavior must be placed on a point of the com- 
bination of several continua. 

“Mata of the present study revealed that the 
Catholic migrant endeavored to accomplish what 
Gordon called both the ‘historical’ and ‘participa- 
tional’ identification.” 

* For a discussion of the adjustment pattern see 
Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Struc- 
ture (rev. ed.; Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957), 
chaps. iv and v. 


SOCIAL CLASS AND SOCIABILITY 
IN FRATERNITY PLEDGING 
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ABSTRACT 


Both family income and gregariousness affect the rates at which students at an eastern technical college 
apply for membership and are accepted in social fraternities. The relatively wealthy youth, regardless of 
his sociability, and the relatively poor one, if he is sociable in a predefined way, are more acceptable than 
the youth who is both poor and socially inexperienced. Closeness to parents is negatively correlated with 
fraternity-pledging among sons of manual workers, but there is no correlation among those of non-man- 
ual fathers. It may be that rejecting the values of their origin may be a prerequisite for mobility among 


the former. 


Each fall Freshmen entering many col- 
leges may choose whether or not to seek 
membership in Greek-letter, social fraterni- 
ties. These fraternities, many of which have 
chapters at scores of colleges, have lately 
been under some pressure from without and 
from within to give up their traditional 
exclusion of Jewish and Negro students. 
Discriminatory practices are widespread 
enough, however, to allow Jewish and Negro 
counterparts still to flourish. Fraternity 
men proclaim their right to associate with 
whom they choose—and hence to select only 
those persons, whatever their racial or re- 
ligious origins, whom they find congenial. 

But, as is well known, personal character- 
istics—values and attitudes, styles of life, 
habits of dress, speech, and comportment— 
are to a great extent class linked. Does this, 
then, mean that the fraternities, middle 
class in origin and character, bar from their 
ranks youths from the working class, apart 
from religious and racial discrimination? 

Whom do the fraternities choose as mem- 
bers? What are the personal characteristics 
on which they base their selection? Are 
these traits class linked? What chance does 
a youth of the working class have of gain- 
ing entry into these organizations which are 
so central to the social life of many college 
campuses? Data on the behavior of students 
at a technical college in the East provide 
quantitative answers to these questions. 

In August, 1957, a detailed questionnaire 


was mailed to 890 prospective Freshmen 
students in engineering and science. They 
were asked about their experiences at sec- 
ondary school, their expectations of the col- 
lege they were about to enter, their plans 
for a career, and their social and personal 
backgrounds. Six hundred and twenty-three 
youths mailed back completed question- 
naires before leaving home, and another 192 
filled them out within two weeks of their 
arrival at college—a total return of 92 per 
cent. In addition to the questionnaire data, 
the Office of the Dean of Residence in- 
formed us who in the entering class did and 
who did not seek fraternity membership by 
attending “Rush Week.” The Dean’s office 
also informed us who among the rushees 
“pledged” fraternities, i.e., accepted invita- 
tions (“bids”) for membership. Qualitative 
data of three kinds were collected, too: first, 
a few of the participants (both Freshmen 
and brethren) served as informants by keep- 
ing journals of Rush Week for us; second, we 
ourselves recorded events which we observed 
at fraternity houses at the time; third, sev- 
eral officers and rank-and-file members of 
fraternities, as well as several Freshmen, 
were interviewed before, during, and after 
Rush Week concerning their experiences. 
Over two-thirds of the class of 1961 (609 
out of 890 Freshmen) attended Rush Week. 
Of the rushees, roughly half (285 out of 
609) became fraternity pledges. In the 
analysis to follow we concern ourselves with 
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three questions: (1) How do the Freshmen 
who come to Rush Week differ from those 
who elect not to come? (2) What happens 
during Rush Week? (3) How do the rushees 
who pledge fraternities differ from those 
who do not? 

Some time around the first of August the 
Freshmen mailing list is made available to 
the rushing chairmen of the various frater- 
nities. Immediately, a wave of brochures 
and pamphlets telling about life at the col- 
lege, the fraternity system, and the specific 
houses arrives in the Freshman’s mail. In 
addition, or instead, some fraternities dele- 
gate to their members the responsibility of 
contacting by letter, by telephone, or in per- 
son a portion of the Freshmen class who live 
in their own section of the country. 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AT RUSH WEEK 
BY FAMILY’s INCOME* 


Per Cent 
Family’s Coming to Total 
Annual Income Rush Week No. 
Under $5,000............. 56 127 
$ 5,000-$ 8,000.......... 68 254 
$ 8,000-$15,000.......... 70 242 
$15,000 and over.......... 76 150 


* Forty-two out of the 815 who returned the questionnaire 
neglected or refused to report their families’ annual incomes, 

Rushing comes early at this college be- 
cause an acute shortage of dormitory space 
makes it necessary for some of the Fresh- 
men to reside in fraternity houses from the 
beginning of the semester. This situation 
sometimes makes for intense competition 
between the brotherly societies in their at- 
tempts to identify “good” men early in the 
game. 

There are rules of the game of rushing, 
and these extend to summer rushing as well. 
Information concerning the backgrounds 
and personalities of Freshmen may be ob- 
tained through channels of personal com- 
munication available to every fraternity. It 
is legitimate to gain an advantage by invest- 
ing a great deal of energy to get the most out 
of these sources—for instance, by paying 
more personal visits than other fraternities 
do. It is legitimate to send literature to the 
Freshman but not to spend money on his 
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entertainment in the summertime. It is le- 
gitimate to entertain him lavishly during 
Rush Week but not to keep him in igno- 
rance of invitations from other houses. An 
indication that fraternity members care 
very much about recruiting good pledges is 
the constant, if mild, pressure to break the 
rules. As a fraternity man, the member is 
concerned to see that the rules be enforced; 
but as a loyal member of a specific frater- 
nity, he cannot help but search for ways to 
get ahead of the game. This makes for an 
intense interest in the rules and in violations 
of them. 

Before leaving home the Freshman—per- 
sonally contacted or not by a fraternity dur- 
ing July, August, or early September—is in 
the throes of the decision: to rush or not to 
rush. For the men who definitely perceive 
themselves as fraternity material and for 
those who think of themselves in the oppo- 
site fashion the problems are few. But be- 
tween these extremes are the Freshmen who 
are less sure: Can they afford to join a fra- 
ternity? Will the active social life called for 
in such organizations interfere with the seri- 
ous pursuit of studies? Will close fraternity 
relationships help them in their school and 
later careers? 

Who in the class of 1961 was the more 
likely to journey to college a week early in 
order to seek fraternity membership? To 
take a simple question first: Does money 
enter into the student’s decision about Rush 
Week? Because of the collective use of re- 
sources and facilities, fraternity member- 
ship at this school, in fact, costs little or no 
more than living in a dormitory; but if en- 
tering students believe membership to be 
more expensive than dormitory life, the less 
affluent will probably count themselves out 
of the rushing. 

The data show, indeed, that money mat- 
ters. The higher the annual income of the 
student’s family, the more likely is he to 
appear for Rush Week (Table 1).1 (The 


* Respondents were asked: “What is your fam- 
ily’s present annual income? (Check one): Under 
$5,000, $5,000~8,000, $8,000-10,000, $10,000-15,000, 
$13,000-25,000, Over $25,000?” 
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tables herein contain information only on 
students who answered the relevant ques- 
tions.) While only about half the students 
from the families with the lowest income 
enter into the competition for fraternity 
membership, eight in ten of those from fam- 
ilies with the highest income do so. 

Finances enter into the decision to come 
to Rush Week in indirect as well as direct 
ways. Some students have summer jobs 
which help substantially to pay for their 
first year at college and which they cannot 
afford to leave until the last possible mo- 
ment. For others—those who plan to work 
during the school year—time is literally 
money. They feel they cannot spare the ex- 
tra time fraternity activities demand, hold a 
job, and also give adequate attention to their 
studies. There are, of course, fraternity men 
who hold part-time jobs. Nevertheless, these 
problems deter some Freshmen from even 
considering a fraternity. 

Preferences in styles of living enter into 
a student’s considerations about rushing. 
Popular images of the “fraternity man” and 
how he lives are not lacking. The imagery 
includes elements that in anticipation can- 
not fail to affect the Freshman’s decision. 
Peering into the mirror of his personality, a 
Freshman may feel that he “looks like” a 
fraternity man; another may see no resem- 
blance at all. 

What are some elements which enter into 
his deliberations? The fraternity man is 
thought to be a person who is gregarious, 
sociable, party-loving and easy-to-meet. 
The fraternity brother also expects himself 
to exhibit these qualities. Part of the role, 
then, of the good fraternity man, as con- 
ceived both by outsiders and by the breth- 
ren themselves, is what we shall call the 
“sociability complex.” It entails a set of at- 
titudes and behavior patterns thought to be 
proper for the fraternity man. And, whether 
he actually ranks low or high on any hypo- 
thetical scale designed to measure grada- 
tions of sociability, he strives to live up to 
the standard set for him. A corollary of the 
expectation that the brother will be gregari- 
ous is, that he will not be too competitive, 
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academically. He ought zot to be a “greasy 
grind,” a man who studies unceasingly to 
reach the top of his class. And, finally, the 
fraternity man is considered to be organiza- 
tion minded, eager to give of his time to 
campus affairs. 

The popular image of the fraternity man 
—his gregariousness, his avoidance of ap- 
pearing to study “too much,” his extracur- 
ricular preeminence—definitely enters into 
the beginning student’s judgment about the 
advisability of coming to Rush Week. First, 
we find that the more dating and socializing 
a Freshman did in high school, the more apt 
he is to come to Rush Week.? Sixty per cent 
of the young men who socialized little in 
high school (fewer than six hours a week) 
come to Rush Week; 84 per cent of those 
who socialized a great deal (twenty or more 
hours a week) do so. Second, the more an 
entering student thinks of “having fun gen- 
erally” as important in his career at college, 
the more likely is he to “rush”: of those who 
feel that having fun at college is “not im- 
portant,” only 55 per cent come to Rush 
Week; of those who feel that having fun is 
“very important,” 80 per cent come. Third, 
the greater the importance the Freshman 
places on “making close friends” while at 
college, the more likely he is to rush. Fifty- 
six per cent of the students who feel that 
making close friends is “not important” 
rush, while 75 per cent of those who feel it 
is “very important” do so. Clearly, these re- 
sponses support the hypothesis that frater- 
nity men are thought to be gregarious and 
that this image influences the Freshman. 
For, the less sociable the Freshman is, the 
less likely he is to rush. 

The less time a student spent on studying 
and homework in high school, the more likely 
he is to rush: 64 per cent of the men who 
studied over twenty hours a week rush, as 


2 The student was asked to fill out a time budget 
for a typical week during his Senior year in high 
school. He had to account for the number of hours 
a week he spent in school, at study and homework, 
sleeping and eating, in extracurricular activities at 
school, dating and socializing, hobbies and other 
leisure-time activities, doing chores at home, on 
a job, other. 
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compared to 76 per cent who studied less 
than ten hours. Also, the lower his level of 
aspiration regarding academic performance 
at college, the more likely he is to come to 
Rush Week. Of the Freshmen who would 
only be satisfied to rank “close to the top” 
of their class, 60 per cent come to Rush 
Week; of those who would be satisfied to 
rank “in the top half” or “lower,” 76 per 
cent come. Here again a popular notion of 
the fraternity man affects the Freshman’s 
willingness to try to “go fraternity.” The 
better he feels he fits the picture, the more 
often he enters into the competition for 
membership. 

Finally, the data reveal that the greater 
the importance a Freshman places on 


TABLE 2 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FAMILY BACKGROUND 
AND “SOCIABILITY COMPLEX” 
Famity’s ANNUAL Income 








Under $15,000 
$5,000 or More 
Hours a week spent dang 
and socializing in hig 
aie 10 AY 25% 
Under 10............. A 
10 or more............ 36 ? 75 
Total ssec stone 100% 100% 
Total number..... 97 79 
Importance of having fun at 
college: 
Very important......., 24% 34% 
Somewhat or not impor- 
CONG. a oo cee be 76 66 
Total... o...n. 100% 100% 
Total number..... 126 127 


achieving extracurricular distinction, the 
more likely is he to rush; and the more hours 
a week he plans to devote to extracurricular 
activities at college, the more likely is he to 
come to Rush Week. Sixty-four per cent of 
the young men who feel that achieving ex- 
tracurricular distinction is “not important” 
and 80 per cent of those who regard it as 
“very important” rush; 60 per cent of those 
who plan to.spend fewer than five hours a 
week on extracurricular activities and 86 
per cent of those who plan to devote at least 
fifteen hours a week to them rush. 

The preceding data all point to the same 
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conclusion: the popular picture of the fra- 
ternity man affects the Freshman’s decision 
about attendance at Rush Week. The better 
the Freshman feels he fits this picture, the 
more likely he is to rush. Conversely, the 
less the student feels his own personality 
resembles that of the fraternity man, the 
more often he decides to stay out of the 
running. 

Thus far we have discovered two condi- 
tions that enter into a Freshman’s consider- 
ation about coming to Rush Week: his fam- 
ily’s income and the degree to which he feels 
he “looks like” a fraternity man. But are 
these two factors independent? A great 
body of information which has been col- 
lected about the values of the American 
middle- and lower-income groups would 
lead us to believe that they are not. It is 
well known that middle-class Americans 
tend to have more friends, to join more or- 
ganizations, and to cultivate more interests 
and hobbies than Americans in manual 
occupations. 

The personal qualities or values which 
make up the fraternal ideal are not, then, 
entirely personal. They are esteemed and 
cultivated differently in the various occupa- 
tional and income groups. Does this hold 
true also among our Freshmen engineers? 
The Freshmen whose fathers were in manual 
occupations who come to this technical col- 
lege are atypical of their group in having 
chosen middle-class occupations for them- 
selves. They are likely to share more in mid- 
dle-class values as well. Nevertheless, the 
anticipated class differences appear (Table 
2). For example, the number of hours a 
week spent in dating and socializing in high 
school and the importance placed on “hav- 
ing fun” at college are greater in the highest- 
than in the lowest-income group. 

Even though the admired personal values 
are class linked, we must not overlook the 
fact that a substantial minority in the lower- 
income groups possess them. But which fac- 
tor—family income or sociability—is more 
important in the entering student’s decision 
to come to Rush Week? Or do they have an 
equal impact? 
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In Table 3 we observe the simultaneous 
effects on the rushing decision of the Fresh- 
man’s family income and his degree of soci- 
ability. Reading down the two columns of 
the table, it is seen that in the higher-income 
group resemblance or non-resemblance to 
the image of the fraternity man makes some, 
but not a large, difference in the proportion 
who come to Rush Week. Among those of 
lower income, however, the difference is 
more pronounced: those who do not see 
themselves as matching the image are decid- 
edly less likely to come to Rush Week than 
those who do. 

It is possible to state the matter another 
way. Reading across the rows of Table 3, it 
is seen that students who resemble the fra- 
ternity image attend Rush Week in much 
the same proportions, regardless of family 
income. Those who do moi resemble the im- 
age, however, come to Rush Week often only 
if they come from families with higher in- 
comes. 


Having elected to come to Rush Week, 
only about half the rushees end up as fra- 
ternity pledges. How does the rushing proc- 
ess select some Freshmen to join the broth- 
erhoods and reject others? 

The fraternity men spend many hours be- 
fore Rush Week converting their sometimes 
modest, sometimes lavish, residences into 
showplaces for the Freshmen. The fraterni- 
ties are about to engage in the annual melee, 
the outcome of which they hope will be the 
replenishment of their ranks reduced by the 
departure of the previous June’s graduates. 
The-penalties of a bad showing are heavy: 
if a house does not succeed in getting the 
number of men it seeks (or, rather, the num- 
ber of good men it seeks), some years may 
elapse before its strength and its distinctive 
character, in the eyes of the members, are 
restored. “We are fighting for survival,” 
some brothers say. 

Who is the “hot” prospect—the likely, as 
distinguished from the unlikely, prospective 
member? By what criteria do the fraternity 
brothers differentiate the “hotter” from the 
“colder” Freshmen? Let the fraternity men 
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speak for themselves. Among the rushees, 
they seek: 

The man who can express himself maturely, 
who has an interest in things outside of books, 
the one who has a neat appearance. 

Likeable guys, ones who know how to talk 


and who aren’t loud. Men who'll fit in here. 
After all, we’ve got to live with each other. 


TABLE 3 


INCOME AND LIKENESS TO THE POPULAR IMAGE 
OF THE FRATERNITY MAN 


Per Cent COMING TO 


Rusa WEEK 
Family’s Annual Income 
Less than $8,000 
$8,000 and Over 
Hours a week spent studying 
in high school: 
Fewer than 15......... 74% 72% 
(Base) ..........005 182 211 
15 and over .......... 55% 72% 
(Baso) éeccdccc an ueeiees 198 179 
Hours a week to be devoted 
to extracurricular aclivi- 
ties: 
10 or more............ 73% 79% 
Base)... aneneen 124 111 
Fewer than 10......... 58% 71% 
(Base) icc ce sade: 226 246 
Importance of having fun 
Jor career at college: 
Very important........ 76% 83% 
(Base) ..........0000e 82 97 
Less than very impor- 
AR ER see ce 60% 74% 
(Base)... 0.0... eee 284 271 
Hours a week spent socializ- 
tng in high school: 
10 or more............ 79% 79% 
(Base) ioc caress ca ok 86 106 
Fewer than 10......... 61% 10% 
(Base) osre 290 285 


The extrovert. 


All we want is a sharp group of congenial 
people. . . . By a good person I mean one who 
is the all-American-boy type but with brains. 


We look for a sharp person who is a bit of an 
extrovert, conversing well and intelligently. 


The type of fellow we are trying to pledge is 
one that would be apt to glide into the atmos- 
phere of the house very easily. In other words, 
we are looking for the fellow whom we would 
be glad to call our friend and whom we would 
enjoy being with. Now this fellow is not just a 
“good egg,” for he usually needs something to 
attract our attention to him, and this usually 
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comes in the form of various high school activi- 
ties he participated in.3 


On the other side of the coin, the brothers - 


do not want: 
The “grind”: the boy who is always studying. 
The “meatball”: someone who is too pushy 
and aggressive. 


Someone who dresses and speaks poorly—a 
“meatball.” 


The fraternities seek, in other words, the 
gregarious youth, already socially poised, 
interested in and participating in the world 
outside of himself and his books: “the aver- 
age American boy”—-without evident per- 
sonality quirks, well and soft spoken, neat 
and clean, somewhat athletic, and not too 
overtly intellectual. He is pre-eminently a 
“regular guy’’—but one with brains. This is 
the standard the rushee must approach if he 
is to be among the chosen. It is the standard 
the fraternity man strives to attain himself. 

The two types of Freshmen whom the 
brethren look at with disapproval, the grind 
and the meatball, are seen as deficient in 
these qualities. The former is unwilling to 
give of himself because he is so absorbed in 
his studies; the meatball because he lacks 
savoir-faire. Either type, if admitted, would 
presumably make it difficult for the brothers 
to live and to study co-operatively. 

As observed, many of the Freshmen who 
are unlikely to meet the fraternities’ criteria 
have already eliminated themselves before 
Rush Week begins. The others, the likely 
and the less likely, begin arriving at any fra- 
ternity’s house on Saturday morning. The 
brothers immediately begin screening the 
youths, checking them off as to their relative 
possibilities—first, sheerly on the basis of 
appearance (Is he neat? Does he dress well? 
Is his handshake firm? Does he smile?) and 
then on the basis of his behavior (Is he 
poised? Is he self-confident? Does he talk 
well?) That it does not take long to screen a 
youth is attested by these fraternity men’s 
statements: 

3 These remarks were made to one of the investi- 


gators or recorded by fraternity men who kept 
journals during Rush Week. 
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You can tell right away by their faces or the 
way they shake hands. A cold, clammy hand- 
shake as versus a warm, friendly one. Or by the 
way they are dressed. 

You can see right through -them in five 
minutes. 

First, I’m concerned with how -they are 
dressed. It’s not a matter of Ivy League clothes, 
but looking neat and well-groomed. The next 
thing is a hearty handshake with a smile to go 
with it. A cold, clammy handshake and a tense 
face don’t go with me. 


At the first “all-friendly” on Saturday 
morning, the brothers quickly decide whom 
to ignore and whom to pursue. The main 
technique of communicating to the rushee 
that he does not fit into the house is tactful 
avoidance. He is not admitted to intimate 
personal contacts. Those who are eliminated 
in the initial screening are drawn together 
in groups to whom one or two brothers are 
assigned as hosts. They converse with the 
Freshmen and entertain them but do not 
woo them. Eventually, it is hoped, these 
rushees will take the hint and depart. Quite 
different is the treatment of those who pass 
the initial screening: these men may rarely 
have an opportunity to speak with a fellow 
rushee. Writes a brother: 

The actives circulate the good men among 
the other actives, while the meatballs are kept 
from the hot men in a group. Of course, the hot 
men get rushed by more than one person at a 
time; while the meatballs get left to their own 
devices (often a pool table). 


The initially successful rushee is drawn 
out in private discussion—on his back- 
ground, his likes and dislikes, the life he 
contemplates leading at college. Passing 
through the second screening, other broth- 
ers—preferably those who have the same 
interests and hobbies (the better to hold the 
rushee’s attention)—are directed to him. 
Shortly after, he meets and is met by the 
bulk of the brotherhood. He is pressed to as- 
sure them that he will revisit the house soon. 

It is not unusual that a rushee, passing 
the early screening and asked to return, fails 
in his circulation through the membership 
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to impress everyone favorably. But after the 
first few visits, these men are decided on one 
way or the other—either they are weeded 
out or the doubters revise their estimates. 
Typically, the fraternities are satisfied 
with the men whom they pledge; moreover, 
differences between one fraternity’s pledges 
and those of any other are more apparent 
than real. Pledges are both willing and able 
to live up to the prescribed standards of how 
a fraternity man ought to behave. In truth, 
they know before they arrive at school how 
they ought to act. Their previous social ex- 
perience—their extra-school activities, their 
participation in organizations different from 
fraternities only in that the members are 
younger—has prepared them for rushing 
and made them confident. The youth who 
lacks anticipatory social experience—igno- 
rant of how a prospective fraternity man is 
expected to behave—stands less chance of 
faring well in the Rush-Week procedures. 


Two things that enter into the Freshman 
engineering student’s decision about whether 
or not to come to Rush Week have been 
reported above: the relative affluence of his 
family and the degree to which he resembles 
the popular image of the fraternity man. 
Among rushees, as well, the screening proc- 
ess continues to work in the same directions. 
The better-off youth and the one who, re- 
gardless of financial status, subscribes to 
values which set him off as fraternity mate- 
rial are the most likely to pledge. The Office 
of the Dean of Residence, besides knowing 
who did and who did not rush, had data on 
which rushees pledged, and we shall use 
these to validate this statement. It must be 
noted, however, that the outcome of rushing 
is in part a self-selection process and not 
solely a matter of whom the fraternity mem- 
bers choose. We do not know how many 
among the unpledged turned down bids, but 
we believe they are few if only because a 
young man so ambivalent about fraternity 
life would probably not stay on the course 
long enough to receive a bid. 

It is true, as fraternity members say, 
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that many Freshmen come to Rush Week 
only to see what it is like, without seri- 
ously intending to compete for a bid. Others 
undoubtedly come without having made 
up their minds where they want to live. 
When, in August, the Freshmen were asked 
where they planned to live at school, of 548 
youths who came to Rush Week, 37 per cent 
had said they did not want to join a frater- 
nity. This is a rough measure of the propor- 
tion who come to Rush Week “for the ride.” 
Of 347 students who said in August that 
they wanted to join a fraternity and who 
subesquently came to Rush Week, 43 per 
cent did not pledge. This is a rough measure 
of those who would like to be fraternity 


TABLE 4 


FAMILY INCOME AND PERCENTAGE OF 
RUSHEES WHO PLEDGE 





Family’s Per Cent Be- 
Annual Income coming Pledges Total No. 
Under $5,000......... 31 71 
$ 5,000- $8,000. s 40 174 
$ 8,000-$15,000. 46 169 
$15,000-$25,000...... 52 65 
$25,000 and over ..... 61 49 


members but who receive no bids or none 
they wish to accept. 

What characteristics distinguish rushees 
who pledge from those who do not? Consid- 
ering money first, we find that the higher 
the rushee’s family income, the more likely 
he is to pledge (‘Table 4). 

And what of the “sociability complex?” 
Is it also true that the more gregarious rush- 
ees whose academic hopes are moderate and 
who aspire to extracurricular eminence are 
more likely to become fraternity men than 
their opposites? The data offer a partly af- 
firmative, partly negative, answer: the more 
time a rushee has spent dating and socializ- 
ing in high school, the better his chance of 
pledging a fraternity (Table 5). The greater 
the importance the rushee places on achiev- 
ing extracurricular distinction at college and 
the more hours a week he plans to devote to 
out-of-class activities, the better his chance 
of pledging (Table 6). 

Regarding scholastic performance, how- 
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ever, the data show a discrepancy between 
the popular image of fraternities and the 
fraternities at this technical college. Here 
the fraternities choose the rushee who plans 
to study a lot and who aspires to high-aca- 
demic rank about as frequently as they do 
the man who plans to study less and whose 
aspirations are lower. 

Now we may ask with respect to pledges 
the same question raised previously about 
coming to Rush Week. Which is more 


TABLE 5 


SOCIALIZING IN HIGH SCHOOL AND 
CHANCE OF BEING PLEDGED 


Hours a Week Dated Per Cent Be- 


and Socialized coming Pledges Total No. 
Fewer than 6.......... 32 182 
6-10... eee eee 47 213 
A Ee Be A vedios sets 51 102 
20 and more.......... 62 58 
TABLE 6 


EXTRACURRICULAR INTERESTS AND 
CHANCES OF BEING PLEDGED 


Per Cent Be- 
coming Pledges Total No. 
A. Hours a week planned 
lo spend on extracur- 
ricular activities: 
Fewer than 5....... 36 96 
50 eee EE aes 45 229 
10-14........ TE 48 142 
15 and more....... 53 45 
B Importance of extra- 
curricular distinction: 
Not important..... 32 111 
Somewhat important 45 333 
Very important. .... 58 108 


strongly related to a rushee’s chance of 
pledging: family income or sociability? The 
answer is much the same as before: the 
rushee from a family with a high income 
tends to pledge, whether or not he is socia- 
ble. Among wealthier students, the more so- 
ciable join fraternities only slightly more 
often than the less sociable. Among students 
who are financially less well off, however, 
sociability makes the difference: the sociable 
will pledge much more often than the less 
sociable. We present just one of several 
tables which prove the point (Table 7). 
The rushee from a family with a lower 
income who has already come to resemble 
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the fraternity ideal has a good chance of 
joining a fraternity. How is it that some 
young men who lack money acquire this 
when still in high school while others do 
not? We do have one piece of information 
which gives a glimpse of the process. This 
question was put to the Freshmen: 


Would you say that compared with most 
other people you know, you are (check one): 
closer to your parents; less close to your par- 
ents; just about as close as most? 


We expected the replies to a seemingly 
psychological question to show relationship 
to fraternity pledging because of the fact 
that the upwardly mobile—for example, 
those moving from the working to the mid- 
dle class—are frequently estranged from 


TABLE 7 
PER CENT OF PLEDGING AMONG RUSHEES BY 
FAMILY INCOME AND DATING AND 
SOCIALIZING IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Per CENT PLEDGING 
Family’s Annual Income 


Hours A WEEK DATED Less than $8,000 
AND SOCIALIZED $8,000 and Over 
Fewer than 10............ 29% 417 
Base) ao 172” 9 
10 and more............,. 53% 56% 
(Basé) cerns i ectii a 8 


their families. In order to be successful in 
the climb, they have had to unlearn work- 
ing-class values and to acquire the values 
of the class they aim at. An unfortunate 
concomitant of the ascent has often been 
the rejection of parents and of non-mobile 
siblings who stand for a way of life that has 
been abandoned.* 

This process may be at work among some 
of the upwardly mobile Freshmen in engi- 
neering and science (Table 8): among those 
who come to Rush Week whose fathers are 


‘For a poignant account of this “American trag- 
edy,” see Oscar Handlin, The Uprooted (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1951), esp. chap. ix, “Genera- 
tions,” and chap. x, “Alienation.” Handlin discusses 
the gap between first- and second-generation Amer- 
icans, but we are observing young Americans of at 
least the third generation: 79 per cent of them 
have parents both of whom were born in the United 
States. 
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in manual occupations, those closest to their 
parents are least likely to pledge a frater- 
nity, whereas those least close are most like- 
ly to do so. Among the others, closeness to 
family makes no difference at all in the 
probability of pledging. In order to stand as 
good a chance of being pledged as a middle- 
class youth, the Freshman from a working- 
class home apparently has to be “distant” 
from his family—which is to infer that he 
should already have acquired, before arriv- 
ing at college, the external signs (dress and 
speech) and internal symbols (values and 
sentiments) of membership in the middle 
class. For them, lack of closeness to parents 
is not a function of moving out of their class 
and therefore entails neither greater nor 
lesser adherence to class-related sociability. 

Fraternity pledging illustrates some sali- 
ent aspects of the American status system. 
Both stratification and mobility exist. Class- 
linked attributes are conceived as individual 
traits, so that the credit for what is “desira- 
ble” and the shame of what is “undesirable” 
are borne alike by the individual. The near- 
universal denial by students that anyone is 
“hurt” by fraternity rushing testifies that 
the shame may be a serious problem but 
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one that seems to be buried. Later on, the 
fraternities themselves will help prepare 
their members intensively for adult social 
life, and some of this (e.g., “pledge train- 
ing”) is thoroughly planned and organized. 
Much more is informal. Forty young men in 


TABLE 8 


PERCENTAGE OF SONS WHO PLEDGE, ACCORD- 
ING TO FATHER’S OCCUPATION AND 
CLOSENESS TO FAMILY 


Per CENT PLEDGING 
Sons of Fathers Sons of Fathers 


in Non-manual in Manual 
Occupations Occupations 
Closer to parents... . 47% 19% 
ase)... noonoo 15 21 
Same as others..... 48% 37% 
(Base)............. 281 2 
Less close to parents 45% 43% 
(Base)............. 47 14 


late adolescence living together for four 
years can greatly influence each other’s val- 
ues and character. College fraternities rep- 
resent a powerful agency of near-adult so- 
cialization which is accessible to intensive 
study. 
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POWER STRUCTURE AND DECISION-MAKING 
IN A MEXICAN BORDER CITY 
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ABSTRACT 


A reputational study of the local power structure of Tijuana shows the elite to be composed mainly of 
businessmen, though no single group runs things; Jocal government is weak, and the major power sources 
are outside the community. Though leadership is not democratic, neither is it oligarchic, because the elite is 
poorly integrated. Indeed, rather than over-all government, there is an ecology of games. Characteristic 
roles of leaders and patterns of decision-making are described. 


Of the Mexican cities on our southern 
border, Tijuana, Baja California, is perhaps 
the most famous, the fastest growing, and 
one of the least known either sociologically 
or practically.t This study is an effort to 
explore its power structure: the local elite, 
sectors of greatest influence, the social in- 
tegration of the elite, patterns of commu- 
nity problem-solving, and roles played by 
influential persons. 

Tijuana is ecologically a part of greater 
San Diego. Historically, it grew up since 
1920 as a playground and tourist attraction 
for the sister city. It has an inadequate eco- 
nomic base, if judged in terms of stable 
sources of employment, and basic food sup- 
plies, which must be brought in from the 
United States. Its population, which has 
grown from 27,000 in 1940 to 59,000 in 
1950 and to about 160,000 in 1959, is large- 
ly dependent on American tourist trade and 
employment on the United States side. 
Many of the new arrivals are “trapped” 
migrants who came from the interior of 


* Tijuana was selected as a site for investigation 
because it belongs to a pair of border cities (San 
Diego—Tijuana) that can ultimately be compared 
with other pairs, for example, El Paso, Texas, and 
Juarez, Mexico (William D’Antonio, “National 
Images of Business and Political Elites in Two 
Border Cities” [Ph.D. dissertation, Michigan State 
University, 1958]), in the series of which this study 
is part, namely, a project, “Relations of Anglo- 
Latino Groups with Hospitals and Communities,” 
carried out under the auspices of the United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
through Michigan State University and directed by 
Dr. Charles P. Loomis. 


Mexico with the hope of becoming United 
States citizens. The municipal facilities 
have proved inadequate, in view of the 
growth of population, as shown by pressing 
problems of water, sewage, schooling, and 
social welfare. Some of Tijuana’s most per- 
sistent problems are due to its ambivalent 
relationship with San Diego, involving 
United States tariff restrictions and numer- 
ous misunderstandings, political dependence 
upon Mexicali, the state capital, and a kind 
of orphan relationship with Mexico City. 
Acculturation is much in evidence; English 
is frequently spoken, and the dollar is freely 
used. 

Despite acculturation and the closeness 
of Tijuana to San Diego, there is a mini- 
mum of interaction between the two except 
for shopping and relatively little consistent 
and effective co-operation between their 
leaders. Thus we have an ecological area 
without a unified and effective power struc- 
ture; rather, more or less autonomous and 
unclearly identified local elites work with 
varying degrees of power, publicity, and 
responsibility. It is the problem of this 
paper to delineate the Tijuana elite. 

We used a method similar to that used 
by others, namely, compiling the opinions 
of well-informed people in the community 
as to who are the leaders, using the opinions 
to establish a rank order, and then inter- 
viewing leaders so identified.? While it is 

? Our method follows that developed by our col- 
leagues at Michigan State University, Charles P. 


Loomis, William H. Form, and William D’Antonio, 
with advice from Floyd H. Hunter. 
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POWER STRUCTURE AND DECISION-MAKING 


not our intention to depart from customary 
meanings of words like “power,” “elite,” 
and “leadership,” certain definitions are in 
order: by “elite” we mean people who are 
generally recognized to be near the top of 
a social rank system; those among the elite 
who are reputed by knowledgeable persons 
to exercise the most power or influence in 
the entire community or one of its major 
sectors we designate as influentials;? by 
“knowledgeables” we mean those who be- 
cause of their position can reasonably be 
presumed to have wide contact with the 
community and close knowledge of how and 
by whom important decisions are made. 
We arrived at a list of the top thirty in- 
fluentials* of Tijuana, as shown in Table 1. 
To the extent that this rank order gives a 
true picture® of the distribution of local in- 
fluence in Tijuana, we would say that the 
majority of Tijuana “TI’s (“Top Influen- 
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tials”) are businessmen; that businessmen 
Have a higher average rank order than gov- 


® Power is used here as defined by Hunter: “the 
ability of persons to move goods and services to- 
ward defined goals” (Community Power Structure 
[Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1953], pp. 80~81), without distinguishing it from 
influence as is done by Robert Bierstedt; “Influence 
is persuasive while power is coercive” (“An Analy- 
sis of Social Power,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XV [December, 1950], 730-38). Hunter 
makes a distinction, however, between wealth and 
society prestige and actual community power. Our 
concern here is, primarily, with reputed power or 
influence, although our interview data and other 
observations suggested aspects of the objective 
power structure, 


* Based on ratings by thirty knowledgeables of 
the “ten most influential” in the entire community, 
all listed who received three or more votes. 


ë For critical discussion of the reputational meth- 
od and its place among other methods of com- 
munity power study see Peter H. Rossi, “Com- 


TABLE 1 
TOP THIRTY INFLUENTIALS 


No. Major Designation 
1 Businessman (commerce) 
2 Businessman (commerce) 
3 Business (industry) 
4 Government official 
5 Businessman (commerce) . 
6 Professional 
7 ~~ Businessman (commerce) 
8 Business (commerce) 
9 Businessman (industry) 
10 Businessman (commerce) 


11 Businessman (industry) 
12 Businessman (industry) 
13 Businessman (commerce) 
Businessman (industry) 
15 Businessman (commerce) 
Businessman (commerce) 
17 Businessman (communication) 
Businessman (commerce) 
19 Professional 

Labor leader 

21 Government official 


22 “Society” leader 

23 Government official 

24 Businessman (commerce) 
25 Government official 

26 Businessman (commerce) 
27 Businessman (commerce) 
28 “Society” leader 

29 Government official 


Government official 


Other Major Sectors of Activity Votes 

21 

“High society” 20 
19 

14 

“High society” 10 
Government official o u 
“High society” 10 
Politics, government, education 10 
Commerce, politics 10 
“High society” 9 
Politics 8 
Commerce : 
7 

6 

6 

7 

6 

5 

Politics 5 
Professional 5 
Retired businessman 5 
Professional 4 
4 

Politics, professional 4 
4 

4 

Commerce 3 
Professional 3 
Professional — 3 
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ernment officials, labor leaders, profession- 
als, and “society” leaders; and, that, while 
TPs are often active in education, religion, 
health and welfare, and “society” (as shown 
by our interview data), they do not come 
from these sectors. The main TI sources 
are business (commerce and industry), gov- 
ernment, communication (newspapers, ra- 
dio, and television), political parties, and 
labor. Two main types of TI’s are repre- 
sented in this picture; one is a businessman 
who works through service clubs and ad koc 
committees to deal with civic problems; the 
other is a politician who works through 
government position and connections, is 
likely to belong to the Masons, and fre- 
quently is actively connected with labor 
organizations. 

Although the majority are businessmen, 
we are not able to say that businessmen 
“run the town,” for those in political posi- 
tions, which are seldom held by them, have 
connections with outside sources of power, 
such as the national high command of the 


munity Decision Making,” Administrative Science 
Quarterly, I (March, 1957), 415-41; and Robert 
O. Schulze and Leonard U. Blumberg, “The De- 
termination of Local Power Elites,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LXIII (November, 1957), 
290-96. We have used the positional criteria recom- 
mended by Schulze and Blumberg to the extent 
that our initial list was made up of incumbents 
of the principal political, business, and other im- 
portant statuses of the community. Studies of 
stratification such as W. Lloyd Warner, Marcha 
Meeker, and Kenneth Eeels, Social Class in Amer- 
ica (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1949), 
show considerable agreement between reputational 
and objective methods of ranking. Allison Davis, 
B. B. Gardner, and M. R. Gardner found that 
upper-class persons have the most accurate view 
of the gradations in the status system and that 
people tend to visualize class groups below them 
more clearly than those above them (Deep South 
[Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941]), 
The high position of our informants added to the 
validity of the picture they gave, but this was 
undone to some degree by the relatively poor inte- 
gration of the community. Another source of bias 
is the fact the majority of our interviewees and 
raters were businessmen and were comparatively 
ready to inform us, whereas people in the political 
and labor camps were aloof, even reticent. 
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PRI (Portido Revolucionario Institucional, 
the dominant political party of Mexico). 
Because of our focus on local power rela- 
tions, these outside sources are not covered 
here. To many of our questions about cen- 
ters of influence the answer was that they 
were located outside Tijuana, especially in 
Mexicali and the Federal District. It is 
common knowledge, for example, that 
groups outside Tijuana have considerable 
voice in selection of the mayor; also the 
state police has jurisdiction in the enforce- 
ment of laws controlling vice and gambling. 
Again, all the banks in Tijuana are 
branches of national firms with headquar- 
ters in Mexico City, and—while the man- 
agers are not mentioned among Tijuana in- 
fluentials—doubtless the policies of the 
banks have major influence. 


Several possibilities can be visualized re- 
garding the kinds of relationships that exist 
among the TI’s. Do they work together on 
major problems or fall into separate camps, 
crowds, or cliques? Is there a pyramid with 
established “kingmakers,” such as that de- 
scribed by Hunter, or a less-well-integrated 
structure such as two camps, more or less 
opposed, a congeries of well-knit cliques and 
crowds, fluid coalitions, or individualistic 
competition without much co-operation? 

To the question, “Is there a crowd who 
make most of the big decisions?” the re- 
sponse was uniformly negative. One TI de- 
scribed the situation as “all checks and 
balances.” The No. 1 TI is generally char- 
acterized as a lone wolf or one-man show, 
even an outsider, who does not work with 
others. Also Nos. 10 and 11 are character- 
ized as aloof and individualistic, as a state- 
ment by one of them illustrates: “I run my 
business; I make jobs; I re-invest; that is 
the way I help Tijuana.” Some TI’s have 
“blind spots” or at least lack of awareness 
of what others are doing; this applies nota- 
bly to businessmen in relation to labor and 
vice versa; it is also shown in the business- 
man’s distrust of politicians. On the other 
hand, we do not find evidence of polarizing 
feuds, Nor is there lack of civic spirit. Most 


POWER STRUCTURE AND DECISION-MAKING 


TI’s expressed a strong affection for the 
community, though few grew up there; they 
defend Tijuana, distinguish outsiders, and 
blame external forces for community prob- 
lems. We did find an important clique of 
businessmen (Nos. 2, 3, 5, 12, and 26), re- 
ferred to locally as “Los Caballeros de 


Batalle,” who have strong esprit de corps,’ 


work hard to raise money for civic needs, 
and have been involved in many key issues. 
At the time of this study, they had a good 
working relationship with the mayor in 
Spite of the gap between businessmen and 
politicians. It plays the role of spearhead 
but is not always able to obtain enough 
support from other TI’s to achieve its goals. 
It comes closer than any in Tijuana, outside 
of government itself, to providing over-all 
leadership for the general community. The 
one conspicuous handicap for sustained ra- 
tional action is lack of staff. 

Each TI, it developed, has at least one 
strong personal tie with some other TI in 
Tijuana, indicated by terms like muy amigo 
mio and compadre; family liaisons are also 
important. Our impression is that such con- 
nections are more important in the power 
structure there than in most American cities 
and provide a reliable working relationship 
in business and politics which is a key part 
of the informal structure, frequently strong 
enough to override formal procedures and 
norms. The closest parallel in the United 
States might be called “cronyism” or “bud- 
dyism.” 

An element in the integration of the elite 
of Tijuana is “high society.” In Tijuana 
there is no “old” aristocracy; indeed, TI’s 
smiled at the suggestion of one. Only two 
of thirty TI’s were born in Tijuana, and no 
set is recognized as an arbiter of taste and 
protocol. There is, indeed, a loosely knit 
and poorly defined—though identifiable— 
group of social leaders who have recently 
become wealthy, drawn largely from busi- 
ness and the professions. Their social ac- 
tivities center around Rotary, Lions, and 
the country club, the latter being the most 
exclusive. Their membership is compara- 
tively open, and rising persons can hope to 
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find access to the best circles. These associ- 
ations integrate the business set but seldom 
draw from labor and politics. 

Summarizing the integration of the Tijua- 
na power elite, we would say: (1) business 
TT’s feel apart from those in government, 
politics, and labor; (2) TI’s in government, 
politics, and labor tend to hang together 
as co-operating crowds; (3) relationships 
between the business and political-labor 
camps vary in effectiveness, depending upon 
who achieve power in the latter group; (4) 
within business there are a dominant clique, 
several independent TI’s, and a number of 
other cliques, friendships, and coalitions; 
(5) “high society” is drawn mostly from 
business and mainly integrates it; and (6) 
churches do not seem to be important in 
the power structure or to have much func- 
tion in integrating the elite. In general, the 
power elite of Tijuana is fragmented, and 
the term “structure” should be applied to it 
only with the above qualifications. 


How does an elite thus fragmented deal 
with pressing community issues? Can fur- 
ther elements of structure be seen in its 
patterns of problem-solving and leadership 
roles? Of course, top influentials are not 
concerned with all levels and kinds of com- 
munity decisions, nor do they speak with 
freedom of all decisions they make. The 
issues explicitly discussed by the leaders we 
talked to were either acute situations result- 
ing from rapid population growth or the 
long-standing problems of a border city. 

Comparing the course and outcome of 
civic actions during the period of our study 
enabled us to identify some typical pat- 
terns. (For purposes of this study we are 
excluding those decisions which are normal- 
ly made and implemented by the municipal 
government.) The scope of these decisions 
is more limited than one would find in an 
American city of similar size because of the 
inadequate municipal tax base,® rudimen- 


° The state pre-empts many tax sources, the city 
is overpopulated with people unable to pay taxes, 
and the methods of taxing are not so effective as 
they might be. 
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tary development of bureaucracy,’ and 
legal subordination of city to state govern- 
ment. As a consequence, voluntary action 
by individuals and citizen groups plays a 
comparatively more important part. 

The simplest type of community action 
might be aptly termed the “one-man show”: 
a top influential perceives a need, decides 
what to do, and acts without consulting 
others; it may be in such matters as organ- 


Asa “New” City 
Schools 
Elementary and 
secondary 
University of Baja, 
California 
Health 
Red Cross facilities 
Inadequate hospital 
Lack of over-all 
organization 
Water 
Sewage 
Streets 
Social welfare 
Poverty 
Dependency 
Juveniles 


As a Border City 
Tourism 
Vice and gambling 
control 
United States tariffs 
Maintenance of the 
“free zone”? 
Trapped migrants 


izing a golf tournament to attract tourists, 
raising funds for the needy, or building 
schools. He provides all or most of the 
funds himself, distributes the benefits, and 
takes the credit. A second common pattern 
is spontaneous fund-raising and planning 
by ad hoc committees, service clubs, and 
labor unions, from their own membership 
and from the general community; for ex- 
ample, the Lions raised funds for a school 
for underprivileged children, the Alba Roja 


7 Inadequate funds have not permitted the estab- 
lishment of many public services, and the principle 
of the merit system has not been widely applied. 


8 See Constitución del Estado de Baja California 
del Norte (Mexicali, 1953) and Ley orgánica mu- 
nicipal del estado (Mexicali, 1953). 


? Since 1934 the Mexican government has allowed 
goods to come into Baja California from all parts 
of the world duty-free. There was a definite move 
in Mexico City, at the time this study was made, 
to revoke the privilege. 
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labor union built a school, and a TI formed 
a committee to raise funds for a Red Cross 
hospital. 

A more complex process develops when 
there is need to get consensus among diver- 
gent groups. In the cases we observed, the 
typical sequence was more or less as fol- 
lows: 


1. A TI defines a goal or a need. 

2. He talks to his friends. 

3. They inform the mayor of their intentions 
and seek his co-operation: active help, in- 
dorsement, or a promise to be neutral. 

4. They form a junta or committee to direct 
the effort. 

5. They hold a banquet or civic meeting to 
which TI’s from all important sectors are in- 
vited, seeking support for their proposal; the 
meeting is widely publicized in the press. 

6. Opposition may be manifested by 
a) Failure to attend the meeting 
b) Objections stated at the meeting 
c) Counterpressures on the mayor 
d) A statement in the press, or 
e) Pressures at the state and/or federal 

levels. 

7. If there is concerted opposition from the 
TI’s of one of the sectors, a stalemate typi- 
cally develops. The effects of the fragmented 
power structure are plainly evident here. 

8. Efforts to break the stalemate typically in- 
volve appeals to prominent persons, organi- 
zations, or government officials outside the 
community. 

9. On the other hand, consensus enables leaders 
to develop maximum, community resources 
(whether or not sufficient to achieve the 
goal) or to present a unified appeal to higher 
authorities for aid. 


A fourth possibility is united community 
action against an outside force. For exam- 
ple, a clique of TI’s organized a Tijuanense 
boycott against certain San Diego mer- 
chants who had consistently opposed easing 
California—United States tariff restrictions. 
In another case, the governor of Baja Cali- 
fornia, in evicting some squatters from the 
Tijuana River Valley, precipitated com- 
munity-wide demonstrations and a petition 
by TI’s of all sectors to the president of 
Mexico to suspend the governor’s powers. 


POWER STRUCTURE AND DECISION-MAKING 


Certain roles played by TI’s became evi- 
dent in the way they spoke of each other 
and of themselves in interviews.!° Without 
presuming to exhaust the system of power 
relationships, roles played by business TPs 
include the following: 


The one-man show, who undertakes civic proj- 
ects on his own and takes all the credit 

The lone wolf, who works without publicity or 
connection with teams or organizations 

The team player, who works readily with others 
for civic betterment 

The sheer economic dominant, who sticks to 
business and has influence solely through 
money, property, and the people he employs 

The social lion, whose prestige may or may not 
be associated with economic dominance or 
work on community projects ‘ 

The senior citizen, once active in civic associa- 
tions or politics and still influential through 
advice and connections 

The initiator who identifies a need and pro- 
poses the solution. 


And among TI’s in politics, prominent roles 
were: 


The incorruptible who is elevated to public post 
because he conspicuously avoids appearance 
of self-gain 

The “do-gooder” politician, who actively at- 
tacks evils and pursues the community good 

The negotiator who works through personal 
contacts to bring parties together and put 
over deals and compromises favorable to his 
side 

The perennial office-holder who influences 
community decisions through his many con- 
nections in addition to office and technical 
competence. 


Some of these roles, of course, could be 
played by the same person; and none 
covers the totality of any influential’s civic 
behavior. 

Much of the leadership of this commu- 
nity is outside governmental institutions, 
operating through civic associations, labor 
organizations, and ad hoc juntas or com- 


* Mexicans who spoke English well readily char- 
acterized themselves and other TI’s by American 
labels (O. E. Klapp, “Social Types: Process and 
Structure,” American Sociological Review, XXXII 
[December, 1958], 674~78). 
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mittees. Much is informal, working through 
cliques, friendship, and personal connec- 
tions. Much is not public, except in stages 
where community support is desired to re- 
solve a conflict or provide funds; generally 
speaking, the citizens at large do not make 
major decisions. 

This does not mean that power is mono- 
lithic or hierarchic, in that a single group 
runs things. Hunter’s model of a pyramid 
of power or a “kingmaker’s” clique does not 
apply to Tijuana, not only because many 
of the key decisions are made outside, but 
because, even where local decisions could be 
made, the elite is not well integrated. Some 
TI’s act independently, impasses frequent- 
ly develop, and the solution of local prob- 
lems has been slow. Political office-holders 
are connected with the leading national 
party, the PRI, which dominates local elec- 
tions and appointments;! but, in spite of 
party connections, persons in city govern- 
ment have quite limited local power, as 
shown by the difficulty in supplying public 
services and by the independent power and 
action of business TI’s. In relation to out- 
side powers, too, Tijuana is far from mis- 
tress of its own affairs; indeed, the city 
might be said to be caught in a vise between 
decisions made in Mexico City or Mexicali 
and in the United States. Thus the Tijuana 
“power elite,” as we have identified it, is 
not very powerful. 

Seeking for a model which better fits 
Tijuana than Hunter’s, from among those 
developed in the study of American com- 
munity power structures, we reject Miller’s 
institutional ring or cone model" as rather 
too complex for the Tijuana situation. Al- 
though Tijuana has some of the features 

u Generally speaking, Mexico has a one-party 
system though without totalitarian power and 
unity. See L. Vincent Padgett, “Mexico’s One- 
Party System: A Re-evaluation,” American Politi- 


cal Science Review, LI (December, 1957), 995— 
1008. 

2 Delbert C. Miller, “Decision-making Cliques 
in Community Power Structures: A Comparative 
Study of an American and an English City,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LXIV (November, 
1958), 299-310. 
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which Miller ascribes to his model, namely, 
lack of solidarity among top influentials 
and of hierarchical dominance by one in- 
stitutional sector and fluidity of coalitions, 
this city does not have the size,4* complex- 
ity, and heterogeneity of interests in various 
sectors to have different crowds of TI’s 
coming in to dominate as issues change. In 
spite of the absence of a kingmaking group, 
the faces are pretty much the same in var- 
ious issues. 

Long’s picture of the local community 
as an ecology of games" strikes us as ap- 

2 The population of Tijuana is about 160,000; 
of Southern Regional City, 331,000 (Hunter) ; of 
Pacific City, 468,000; and of English City, 444,000 
(Miller). 

“Norton E. Long, “The Local Community as an 


Ecology of Games,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, LXIV (November, 1958), 251-61. 
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plicable to the lack of integration of the 
Tijuana power structure. There seems to be 
a series of intersecting games with compara- 
tively little unified leadership responsible 
for the entire community and its welfare. 
Games played locally, games played from 
Mexicali, Mexico City, and even the United 
States, determine what goes on in Tijuana. 
In Long’s terms, Tijuana has no govern- 
ment. Yet counterbalancing this somewhat 
is almost a small-town esprit de corps, para- 
doxical in a city with such growth, mobility 
of population, and emphasis on exploitative 
games. Were the economic and political 
situation more favorable, this civic spirit 
might be translated by the truly excellent 
local leaders into more effective community 
action, 


San Dreco STATE COLLEGE 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


APPEARANCE AND CRIMINALITY 


September 10, 1959 
To the Editor: 


In the July, 1959, issue you published a 
paper by Raymond Corsini in which the au- 
thor attempted to test the hypothesis that 
robbers in general have a more attractive 
face than burglars and some other kinds of 
criminals.) I myself do not agree with Mr. 
Corsini’s opinion that his hypothesis is sup- 
ported by the figures given in his paper. The 
main reason for these doubts is given in the 
third paragraph. 

1. If one is to rank people by photo- 
graphs by their facial beauty, the best group 
of judges must be a sample from the total 
adult population of the society studied. 
Criminals in prison seem to be a rather se- 
lected group; one may suspect that they 
have not the same opinion about what facial 
beauty is that a sample from the total pop- 
ulation would have. 

2. If, for some reason or other, informa- 
tion has been obtained about the way the 
photographs used are ranked by one thou- 
sand prisoners, why then tabulate only the 
choices of those five hundred who have been 
convicted of some selected crimes? The 
rankings made by the five hundred prison- 
ers who have committed other kinds of 
crimes are, as far as I can understand, of 
the same interest as those made by robbers, 
burglars, etc. 

3. The number of rankings, the outcome 
of which is included in Table 2 in Corsini’s 
paper, is 9,468 (i.e., every one of the 526 
prisoners have ranked eighteen sets of 
cards). This great N may seem quite over- 
whelming to the reader, and very likely he 
will not at first glance question the signifi- 
cance of the difference between the received 
28.4 per cent and the expected 16.7 per cent 
(one-sixth) “first choices” in favor of rob- 
bers’ photographs. 


* “Appearance and Criminality,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, LXV, No. 1 (July, 1959), 44-51. 


However, one must bear in mind that it 
is the same photographs that have been 
ranked by all the 526 respondents, and 
consequently the observations reported are 
not independent of each other. If six girls 
from the United States, Russia, Germany, 
Italy, France, and Sweden are ranked ac- 
cording to beauty by 526 judges, and if all 
the judges consider Miss Sweden to be the 
most beautiful among them, has it then been 
proved that Swedish girls are in general 
more beautiful than girls from the other 
five countries? I doubt it. 

To confirm this hypothesis, it is neces- 
sary, as far as I can see, to have a rather 
large number of sets of girls, selected at ran- 
dom from the population of six countries, 
If, then, in a large proportion of these sets, 
the girl from Sweden is more often ranked 
before, let us say, the girl from the United 
States than vice versa, one has obtained 
some support for the hypothesis that Swed- 
ish girls are in general more beautiful than 
girls from the United States. If eighteen 
sets of girls are judged, the Swedish girls 
must be ranked as more attractive than the 
American girl by the majority of the judges 
in at least thirteen out of the eighteen cases 
(P for a one-tailed test of significance is 
then equal to .048). 

It seems to me as if Corsini has been too 
much influenced in his reasoning by the fact 
that he has used a large number of judges 
in his experiment and as if he has under- 
estimated the disadvantage of using a small 
number of photographs. I cannot accept his 
assertion that his results confirm his hy- 
pothesis, until he has shown that the robber 
is placed before the burglar by a majority 
of the judges in at least thirteen out of his 
eighteen sets of cards. This is not shown by 
the figures in his table. 


HARALD SWEDNER 
Lund University 
Sweden 
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REJOINDER 


September 22, 1959 
To the Editor: 


In reply to Dr. Swedner’s penetrating 
comments on my little paper, I have the fol- 
lowing to say: 

1. After the prison testing, I admin- 
istered the cards to a small sample of male 
and female college students. When the pref- 
erences were ranked for preference, the 
order was identical with that of the prisoner- 
- judges, and, consequently, I felt that, be- 

cause these two diverse populations agreed, 
the preferences were not a function of Pe 
oner attitudes only. 

2. My discarding of about half the orig- 
inal judgments was made for two reasons. 
The first was economic: I did all the 
tabulations by hand, and it would have been 
too burdensome to have recorded all replies. 
However, I did this only after a random 
sample of the subjects later discarded 
proved to have, once again, the same pat- 
tern of preferences as the criminal group 

_ used as the whole population of judges. The 
second reason I used as judges only those 


criminals who had committed crimes similar 
to the subjects was to test the possibility 
of empathic preference. 

3. About the statistics, there are many 
ways of testing a hypothesis. I find the fol- 
lowing preferences over the eighteen cards: 
robbery, 7; rape, 4; forgery, 3; murder, 2; 
pedophilia, 1; burglary, 1. I believe that this 
indicates there may be a real difference in 
the appearance of robbers and burglars. 

Dr. Swedner’s comments on having a large 
population of objects as well as subjects 
are quite valid. Unfortunately, even with a 
very large original population of human 
objects, it is very difficult to obtain a large 
balanced population. I believe that this 
study has the largest population of any I 
have ever seen of photographed subjects 
balanced for three dimensions. 

I would very much like to see a replica- 
tion of this study, especially in a foreign 
country, so that the famous Lomborose- 
Goring controversy may be repeated—this 
time, I hope, with confirmatory results. 


RAYMOND J. CORSINI 
Chicago 


NEWS AND NOTES 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences.— 
Three $1,000 prizes are to be awarded annually 
to the author of unpublished monographs—one 
each in the fields of the humanities, the social 
sciences, and the physical and biological sci- 
ences. A monograph is defined for the purposes 
of these awards as a scholarly contribution to 
knowledge too long for an article in a learned 
journal and too specialized for a general book. 
The final date in 1960 for receipt of manu- 
scripts by the committee on awards is October 
1; announcement will be made in December. 

Full details concerning these prizes may be 
secured on request by sending a stamped self- 
addressed envelope to the Committee on Mono- 
graph Prizes, American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, 280 Newton Street, Brookline Sta- 
tion, Boston 46, Massachusetts. 


Boston University—tIn October there ap- 
peared a new bulletin, Tke Aris and the Behav- 
ioral Sciences. It is connected with the larger 
research program of the Arts Center of Boston 
University and is focused on the relationships 
among art, individuals, and society. The editor 
is Donald S. Bloch. 


Bowdoin College-——Leighton van Nort has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence to accept 
an appointment as visiting lecturer in sociology 
at Princeton University. 

Martin L. Dosick has been appointed instruc- 
tor in sociology. 


Brooklyn College—Herbert Bloch has taken 
a special leave of absence to serve as chief of 
mission for public safety in Colombo, Ceylon, 
under the auspices of the International Co- 
operation Administration. 

Robert Ehrich received a grant from the 
National Science Foundation to attend a spe- 
cialized and limited symposium on “Problems 
of the Late Neolithic Period in Europe,” which 
convened in Prague on October 5-12, 1959. 

Leo Chall has received a grant of $5,200 from 
the National Science Foundation to aid him in 
the further development of Sociological Ab- 
stracts. 


Herbert Stroup is on an assignment in Cal- 
cutta, India. He will head a study team charged 
with establishing a plan of assistance for the 
East Pakistan refugees now settled in Calcutta. 

George Simpson has returned from a year as 
Fulbright Lecturer at the University of Leiden. 


Campbellsville College—Fred R. Yoder, for- 
merly of Washington State University, has been 
appointed chairman of the Division of the Social 
Sciences at the College, which institution has 
recently been made a four-year college. Wilma 
P. Yoder, also of Washington State University, 
has been appointed instructor in sociology. 


Carleton College —William L. Kolb, for- 
merly of Tulane University, has been appointed 
Fred B. Hill Professor of Sociology and chair- 
man of the Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology. 

Russell L. Langworthy has been promoted 
to the rank of associate professor of sociology 
and anthropology. 


Central Michigan University —The Sociol- 
ogy Section of the Department of Social Sci- 
ences has now been given departmental auton- 
omy. The new Department of Sociology, 
headed by Bernard N. Meltzer, also includes 
the following members: Carl J. Couch, Harry 
R. Doby, Ernest P. Donald (visiting), Theo- 
dore N. Ferdinand, Sherman L. Ricards, Rob- 
ert L. Stewart, and Charles M. Westie. 

Plans are under consideration to offer a 
Master’s degree program in sociology beginning 
in the fall of 1960. 


Chatham College —William C. Lehmann has 
been appointed Mary Helen Marks Visiting 
Professor for 1960. Dr. Lehmann will serve 
as professor of sociology and chairman of the 
Department. 

Mabel Elliott is on sabbatical leave this year. 


University of Chicago--The departments of 
Sociology and Psychology jointly have re- 
ceived funds from the National Institutes of 
Health for a training program in social psychol- 
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ogy. Students who have completed at least one 
year of graduate training with distinction and 
who anticipate taking their doctorate in either 
the Department of Sociology or the Depart- 
ment of Psychology are eligible. The program 
officially began in October, 1959. Fred L. 
Strodtbeck, who is now a fellow at the Center 
for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sci- 
ences, will return to act as training director. 
Cost-of-living fellowships over and above tui- 
tion and fees will be provided. 

James A. Davis, of the Department of So- 
ciology, will answer inquiries concerning the 
program. 


Columbia University—Bernard Berelson, 
formerly of the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed director of the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research and professor of sociology. 


University of Connecticut—A Ph.D. pro- 
gram in sociology has been established in the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology. 
This includes three grantees of the National 
Defense Graduate Fellowships, beginning in 
the current academic year. 

Harris Chaiklin, presently a Ph.D. candidate 
in the field of medical sociology, Yale Univer- 
sity, has joined the teaching staff. 

Claus B. Bahnson has joined the research 
staff to work on a further grant with Walter I. 
Wardwell from the Institute of Mental Health 
to study the social and psychological factors 
in the etiology of coronary heart disease. 

Arthur J. Vidich is conducting a study on 
the social and psychological consequences of 
change in rural Puerto Rico, sponsored by the 
Social Science Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico and supported in part 
by the National Institute of Health. 

Bernard C. Rosen is on sabbatical leave for 
the first semester, 1959-60. 

Donald P. Kent has been designated by 
Governor Ribicoff to head Connecticut’s prep- 
aration for the White House Conference on 
Aging to be held in January, 1961. 

Philip J. Olson, of Purdue University, and 
Donald J. Hay, from the Department of Agri- 
culture, have joined the research staff in the 
Department of Rural Sociology. 

Robert J. Burnight was on leave during the 
fall semester to study population migration in 
Mexico on a Guggenheim Fellowship. 
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Dartmouth College-—Francis E. Merrill is 
on leave for the present academic year as a 
Fulbright lecturer in France. He will lecture 
at the University of Rennes for the first sem- 
ester and at the University of Aix-en-Provence 
for the second. 


Eastern Sociological Society--The 1960 
meeting will be held at the Somerset Hotel, 
Boston, on April 23 and 24. As the theme of 
the meetings, President William J. Goode has 
chosen “Evaluation of the Decade, 1950-60,” 
with the emphasis upon sociological aspects of 
economic growth and development. Albert Ull- 
man, of Tufts University, is chairman of local 
arrangements. 

In addition to President Goode, officers 
elected for the current year are A. B. Hollings- 
head, president-elect; Clyde V. Kiser, vice- 
president; and Jerome K. Myers, member of 
the Executive Committee. Wilbert Moore con- 
tinues as ESS representative to the ASA Coun- 
cil, and Kurt Mayer and Bartlett Stoodley, as 
Executive Committee members. Austin Van 
der Slice resigned as secretary-treasurer to 
spend a sabbatical leave abroad. The post was 
filled by the appointment of Elizabeth Briant 
Lee. 


Golden Gate College-—Dr. James F. Carey, 
formerly a teacher of sociology at Loyola Uni- 
versity, has become director of the Department 
of General Studies. 


University of Mlinois —Louis Schneider, for- 
merly of Purdue University, has been ap- 
pointed professor of sociology and head of the 
Department. He will begin his duties on March 
15, 1960. At present, he is visiting professor of 
sociology at Dartmouth College. 

On July 1, 1959, the Anthropology Division 
of the Department was established as an in- 
dependent Department of Anthropology. Julian 
Steward is serving as its acting head. 

J. E. Hulett, Jr., who has served as chair- 
man of the Department since 1953, has been 
granted a sabbatical leave of absence for the 
second semester of the current academic year. 
He will spend his period of leave at Prince- 
ton University. 

J. W. Albig, who has been on the staff of the 
Department for the last thirty years and served 
as chairman from 1940 to 1953, has announced 
his intention to retire at the end of the current 
academic year. 
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Two members of the Department retired on 
August 31, 1959: Ernest H. Shideler and Ben- 
jamin F. Timmons, associate professors. 

A. W. Gouldner resigned his position in the 
Department and has become chairman of the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology at 
Washington University. 

Joseph R. Gusfield has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor. 

Bennett M. Berger, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor in the Department 
and research assistant professor in the Institute 
of Communications Research. 

Norman W. Painter, who was for the last 
seven years professor of sociology at the Cen- 
tral University of Venezuela in Caracas, has 
been appointed lecturer in sociology. 


International Association of Gerontology.— 
San Francisco will be the site for the Fifth 
International Congress of Gerontology, from 
August 7 to 12, 1960. The program of the 
Congress will be planned in four sections: the 
biological sciences; clinical medicine; psychol- 
ogy and the social sciences; and social welfare. 
Each section will hold six scientific sessions for 
the presentation of papers. The Congress has 
been granted funds which will make it pos- 
sible to offer some financial assistance to those 
whose papers will be accepted for presentation 
and who will require such assistance. 

The registration fee will be $25.00 for all 
who register before May 31, 1960. Thereafter 
the registration fee will be $30.00. Those de- 
siring to register in advance should so inform 
the president of the Congress. 

All inquiries, except in regard to the sub- 
mission of papers or to exhibits, should be 
directed to: Louis Kuplan, President, Fifth In- 
ternational Congress of Gerontology, Post 
Office Box 2103, Sacramento 10, California, 
U.S.A. 

The Social Research Committee of the Asso- 
ciation will hold an “International Seminar on 
Social and Psychological Aspects of Aging” 
just prior to the Fifth International Geronto- 
logical Congress, 

The aims of the seminar are to exchange 
experiences in research problems, design, and 
method; to assess the present state of knowl- 
edge in the subject-matter areas to be con- 
sidered; and to accelerate the development of 
cross-cultural research. Attention will focus on 
research in psychological capacities and func- 
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tioning; life-styles and social roles; care, treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation; and health aspects of 
income, employment, and retirement. Sixteen 
European and sixteen American scientists will 
present papers which will be discussed by them- 
selves and by other invited participants work- 
ing in these fields. 

The seminar is a joint undertaking of the 
Social Research Committee, E. W. Burgess, 
chairman, and the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health, represented by Richard H. Wil- 
liams. An NIMH grant to Wilma Donahue, 
chairman of the University of Michigan’s Divi- 
sion of Gerontology, and other funds are sup- 
porting the project. 

Further information is available from Clark 
Tibbitts, Special Staff on Aging, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Ernest W. Burgess announces that the pro- 
gram for the section on psychology and the so- 
cial sciences will be organized around six major 
topics: (1) “Economics: Employment, Retire- 
ment, and Income,” Seymour Wolfbein, U.S. 
Department of Labor, and Henning Friis, Den- 
mark, organizers; (2) “Psychology of Aging: 
Experimental Studies,” James E. Birren, Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, and Alan T. 
Welford, England, organizers; (3) “Personality 
Theory, Attitudes, Roles, and Adjustments,” 
Bernice Neugarten, University of Chicago, and 
Jean-René Treanton, France, organizers; (4) 
“Housing, Family, and Social Relationships,” 
Wilma Donahue, University of Michigan, and 
Peter Townsend, England, organizers; (5) 
“Mental Health and Rehabilitation,” Richard 
H. Williams, National Institute of Mental 
Health, organizer; and (6) “Population and So- 
cial Organization,” Leonard Z. Breen, Purdue 
University, and Pierre Naville, France, or- 
ganizers. Each of the sessions will feature both 
invited and contributed papers, all of which will 
necessarily be short reports of research. 


International Society for the History of 
Ideas—The Society, organized by the Journal 
of the History of Ideas in January, 1959, has 
as its purpose the arranging for international 
and regional meetings and seminars to promote 
the interdisciplinary study of the history of 
ideas and the impact of ideas on society, to 
examine and develop the methodology of the 
history of ideas, and to explore the interrela- 
tions between fields of study which now seem 
separated, and to stimulate and assist pub- 
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lications calculated to further the same objects. 

The officers of the Society for this year are: 
Hans Kohn, president; Herbert Butterfield, 
Jean-Baptiste Duroselle, Howard Mumford 
Jones, and Philip P. Wiener, vice-presidents; 
Aaron Noland, secretary-treasurer; and Ste- 
phen Toulmin, associate secretary. Arthur O. 
Lovejoy is honorary president. The office of 
the Society is located at 137 Finley Center, The 
City College, New York 31, New York. 


University of Kentucky—Howard W. Beers 
has resigned as head of the departments of 
Sociology and Rural Sociology. He has been in 
India since June, 1958, on a Ford Foundation 
assignment and has accepted appointment as a 
community development consultant on the staff 
of the Council on Economic and Cultural 
Affairs, his headquarters being in Bogar, Indo- 
nesia. He remains on leave from the Univer- 
sity as Distinguished Professor of Rural So- 
ciology. 

A. Lee Coleman has returned from sabbatical 
leave spent at the University of North Carolina. 
He has been appointed Professor Beers’s suc- 
cessor. 

Willis A. Sutton, Jr., associate professor of 
sociology and executive director of the Bureau 
of Community Service, left in August for a year 
in India on a Ford Foundation appointment. He 
will teach in the Central Institute for Study and 
Research in Community Development, Mus- 
soorie. 

Jiri Kolaja, assistant professor of sociology, 
spent the summer in Yugoslavia, doing research 
in industrial sociology under a Social Science 
Research Council grant. 

Robert A. Danley, assistant professor of 
rural sociology, has resigned to accept a position 
at Cornell University. 

Graduate assistants in the departments of So- 
ciology and Rural Sociology this year include 
Charles E. Garth, Gordon DeJong, M. Jay 
Crowe, Donna Carroll, Robert Adler, Ralph 
Lamar, K. M. George, Phillip Smith, and Bruce 
M. John. 

Joy M. Query has a Southern Fellowship 
Fund grant for the first semester and will serve 
as an instructor during the second semester. 

John J. Crowden holds a University fellow- 
ship. 

Harry Best, emeritus professor of sociology, 
is doing research at the British Museum and 
various university libraries in Great Britain, 
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after which he will travel on the Continent and 
in Egypt. 


University of Michigan—A number of fel- 
lowships are available for persons interested 
in advanced study in the doctoral program in 
social work and social science. They are made 
possible through grants from the Russell Sage 
Foundation and the United States Public Health 
Service and carry stipends ranging from $600 
to $3,750, including dependency allowances. 

The interdepartmental program offers degrees 
combining social work with either sociology, 
social psychology, psychology, or economics and 
prepares students for careers in research, teach- 
ing, and policy development. Students with 
Bachelor’s degrees only, as well as students with 
a Master’s degree in social work or a social sci- 
ence discipline, may apply for admission. Fel- 
lowship applications will be received up to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1960. For detailed information and 
application forms, write: Henry Meyer, School 
of Social Work, The University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

For the thirteenth consecutive year the Sur- 
vey Research Center of the University of 
Michigan will hold its annual summer institute 
in survey research techniques. This special pro- 
gram is designed to illustrate the theory and 
application of survey research to such fields 
as business and human relations, psychology 
and sociology, political behavior, public com- 
munication and influence, public health, eco- 
nomics, statistics, etc. Again this year a special 
workshop will be offered in the practical ap- 
plication of survey research methods to these 
individual fields. The 1960 dates for the regular 
session are July 18 to August 13, with intro- 
ductory courses offered from June 20 to July 
16. For further information please write to the 
Survey Research Center, The University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Michigan State University —Margaret Read, 
formerly of the London School of Economics, 
will be a Distinguished Visiting Professor dur- 
ing the spring term. She will offer courses in the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology and 
in the Department of Foundations of Education. 

The departments of Sociology and Anthropol- 
ogy and of Psychology now offer a co-ordinated 
Ph.D. program in social psychology. 

Richard N. Adams, who has been elected to 
the Executive Committee of the Society of Ap- 
plied Anthropology, is serving as program chair- 
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man for the annual meeting of the Society. 

William, H. Form has been appointed asso- 
ciate director of the Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions Center. He will be in charge of research 
and planning at the Center and will continue to 
teach and do research in the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology. 

Archie Haller was in Turrialba during part of 
November, where he taught a short course in 
communication at the Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Science and gathered data for a 
cross-cultural study of social factors related to 
the mobility orientations of youth. 

Iwao Ishino has returned from a Fulbright 
Lectureship at the University of Tokyo. He 
collaborated with John D. Donoghue, a Ful- 
bright research scholar at Tohoku University, 
on a study of cultural change in twelve com- 
munities. 

Paul Miller has been appointed provost of the 
University. 

Robert C. Hanson has returned from a year 
of research on community power structure and 
hospital-community relations in Denver, Colo- 
rado. He also taught in the Department of So- 
ciology at the University of Colorado in 
Boulder. 

John Messenger has received a Fulbright 
award to conduct ethnographic research in Aran 
Island of Ireland for a one-year period. 

David Lewis recently returned from Japan, 
where he collected data for a study of the ori- 
entation of youth in the Tokyo area to mobility. 

New appointments to the staff include: James 
McKee, who has a joint appointment in the 
Department and in the Institute for Community 
Development and Services, and Warren Sauer, 
who is teaching sociology and social psychology 
courses in the Department. 

Joseph Spielberg, Malcolm McReynolds, 
Shailer Thomas, John Matthiasson, Roger Price, 
Richard Osborn, Heinz Bloch, James Rinehart, 
Paolo Ammassari, Melvin Smucker, and Carol 
Wolff have been appointed to graduate assistant- 
ships. 


University of Minnesota—F¥. Stuart Chapin’s 
lecture on “The General Nature of Theory Con- 
struction in the Social Sciences” will be broad- 
cast on January 19, 1960, from Radio Station 
RIAS in West Berlin as part of the tenth an- 
niversary program of science lecture of the 
“Voice of America,” under the German title, 
“Zur Grundlagenproblematik der Sozialwissen- 
schaften.” It is one of twelve science lectures 
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chosen for rebroadcast from the RIAS program 
of 1958, as part of this tenth anniversay of 
their scientific program, “Wissenschaft in der 
modernen Welt.” 

Robert Forman has been appointed to the 
Jane Addams Chair of Sociology. He replaces 
Ruth Shoenle Cavan, who retired. 

Arnold Rose has been appointed by Governor 
Orville Freeman as chairman of Minnesota’s 
steering committee planning for the White 
House Conference on Aging in 1961. He also 
was appointed to the committee to revise the 
city charter of Minneapolis. 

Roy G. Francis has been appointed executive 
secretary of the Social Science Research Center 
at the University. His report The Predictive 
Process will soon be published by the University 
of Puerto Rico. His book The Rhetoric of Sci- 
ence will be published shortly by the University 
of Minnesota Press. 

Arthur L. Johnson offered the University’s 
first credit course on educational television in 
the fall. He is teaching the social problems 
course. 

Arnold Rose’s monograph, Indagine sull’in- 
tegrazione social in due quartieri populari di 
Roma, will be published shortly by the Uni- 
versity of Rome, Italy. 

Reuben Hill is the author of a ‘recent 
UNESCO trend report, The Sociology of Mar- 
riage and Family Behavior, 1945-56. 


University of Minnesota (Duluth) —A. Neil 
Pearson, head of the Department of Sociology, 
has been promoted to the rank of professor. 

Robert G. Schmidt is currently engaged in 
dealing with “Personal and Social Adjustment 
to a Community Crisis: A Mill Closing.” 

Holger R. Stub has received a grant-in-aid 
from the Graduate School, University of Minne- 
sota, to study migration to Duluth. 


University of Missourt—Robert Habenstein 
is on sabbatical leave this year. He is now pre- 
paring a book on family systems in various cul- 
tures. 

Dale Henning, of the University of Iowa, has 
been appointed instructor in anthropology and 
director of the Museum of Anthropology, re- 
placing Richard Keslin, who has taken a posi- 
tion at Beloit College. 

Ansel Simpson, formerly on the staff of 
Grambling College, has been appointed instruc- 
tor in sociology. 

Charles S. Henderson has returned from a 
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Fulbright year in India, where he was engaged 
in a study of the Anglo-Indian community. 

Noel P. Gist has returned from the Nether- 
lands, where he was Fulbright lecturer at the 
Institute of Sociology, University of Groningen. 

James Greenlaw has been appointed to the 
sociology staff of William Woods College at 
Fulton, Missouri. 

Richard Brown has accepted an appointment 
as chairman of the Department of Sociology 
at Missouri Valley College. 

George Zollschan, who has been engaged in 
research at the State Hospital in Topeka, Kan- 
sas, is replacing Robert Habenstein during the 
current year. 

Gene Acuff and Samuel Yoshioka have been 
appointed instructors in sociology. 


National Science Foundation-—Limited 
funds are available to the Foundation for the 
support of travel by American scientists to 
international scientific congresses. Among the 
congresses selected for such support is the six- 
teenth International Congress of Psychology, 
which will meet in Bonn, Germany, from July 
31 to August 6, 1960. Grants will be made to 
individuals, and an attempt will be made to 
approximate round-trip tourist air fare between 
the applicant’s home institution and Bonn. No 
allowance will be made for living expenses. 

Application forms may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the National Science Foundation, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C, The closing date for receipt of 
applications is February 15, 1960. Awards will 
be announced within two months of the closing 
date. 


Oregon State College-——The Journal learns 
with regret of the death of Robert Horniman 
Dann, professor emeritus of sociology, who died 
of a heart attack on August 18, 1959. Born in 
Brighton, England, he left for Canada at the 
age of sixteen and in 1913 came to the United 
States. He received an A.B. degree from Pacific 
College (now George Fox College), Newberg, 
Oregon, and an A.M. degree from Haverford 
College in 1918. Further graduate work in sp- 
ciology took him to Harvard University, the 
University of Pennsylvania, and the University 
of Washington, His teaching career began at 
Guilford College, North Carolina, where he was 
professor of religious education and sociology 
from 1920 to 1924. In 1927, after a brief period 
in business, he joined the staff of Oregon State 
College as instructor in economics and sociology, 
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later moving up through the ranks and retiring 
in 1956 as professor of sociology. Following his 
retirement, Professor Dann accepted a position 
in Honolulu as representative of the American 
Friends Service Committee. From 1957 to 1959 
he held the position of professor of sociology 
at the College of the Pacific, Stockton, Califor- 
nia, and had only recently returned to his home 
in Corvallis at the time of his death. 

Arthur E. Gravatt, on leave from Willamette 
University, has joined the staff as temporary 
part-time instructor. 

Also appointed as part-time instructor is 
Bernard L. McCarthy, formerly on the staff of 
Wisconsin State College, River Falls. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Thorsten Sellin 
has relinquished his post as chairman of the 
Department but is continuing as professor of 
sociology and editor of The Annals. Under a 
Fulbright grant he is spending the academic year 
at Cambridge University as visiting lecturer. 

Vincent H. Whitney, formerly of Brown Uni- 
versity, has accepted appointment as professor 
of sociology and chairman of the Department. 

Dorothy Swaine Thomas gave the presidential 
address at the 1959 annual meeting of the Popu- 
lation Association of America in Providence. 

Otto Pollak is working with Family Service 
of Philadelphia in the construction of a quanti- 
tative study of family relations. He is also serv- 
ing as consultant to the Behavioral Research 
Department of Lankenau Hospital. 

James H. S. Bossard retired from the faculty 
in June and has been awarded the title emeritus 
professor. He continues as director of the Wil- 
liam T. Carter Child Helping Foundation. 

Everett S. Lee is spending one year at the 
Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft in Keil, Germany, 
conducting research on refugee migration and 
occupational adjustment under a grant from the 
Population Council. 

Marvin E. Wolfgang has been promoted to 
associate professor. He was elected a member 
of the Executive Board of the Pennsylvania 
Prison Society. 

William Kephart has received a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation to study the role of 
liberal arts in business education. 

E. Digby Baltzell spent the past year in Spain 
and other European countries working on a 
study of De Tocqueville. 

Hope Tisdale Eldridge has joined the staff 
of Population Redistribution Studies as re- 
search associate. Her book The Materials of 
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Demography has been issued jointly by the 
International Union for the Scientific Study of 
Population and the Population Association of 
America. 

Ann Ratner Miller, research associate on the 
staff of Population Redistribution Studies, is 
completing a study of labor-force age, sex, 
nativity, and color differentials under a grant 
from the National Science Foundation. She is 
a contributor to Volume II of Population Re- 
distribution and Economic Growth, now in press 
under the auspices of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society. 


Princeton University.—The staff of the So- 
ciology and Anthropology Section of the De- 
partment of Economics and Sociology includes 
the following: Gerald Breese, Marion J. Levy, 
Jr., Wilbert E. Moore, Frank W. Notestein, and 
Frederick F. Stephan, professors; Jessie Ber- 
nard and W. D. Borrie, visiting professors; 
Morroe Berger and Melvin Tumin, associate 
professors; Heinz Hartmann and Edward 
Tiryakian, assistant professors; R. Leighton 
Van Nort, visiting lecturer; and Peter Kun- 
stadter and Malcolm Willison, instructors. 

Charles Page, currently editor of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Review and chairman of the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology at 
Smith College, will join the faculty at Princeton 
as professor of sociology and assume the duties 
of chief executive officer, September, 1960. 

Jessie Bernard, of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, is serving as visiting professor of so- 
ciology for the current academic year, offering 
work in comparative social institutions. She is 
currently conducting a study of the application 
of game theory to sociological theory. 

W. D. Borrie, head of the Department of 
Demography at the Australian National Uni- 
versity at Canberra, is spending the current 
academic year at the Office of Population Re- 
search as visiting professor of demography, 
serving as general adviser on research. 

Frank Notestein has resigned as professor of 
demography and director of the Office of Pop- 
ulation Research in order to assume the post of 
president of the Population Council. During the 
current year he will continue to offer graduate 
work in demography at Princeton. 

Ansley J. Coale has been appointed director 
of the Office of Population Research. 

Frederick Stephan, editor of Public Opinion 
Quarterly, is serving as chairman of the Social 
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Statistics Section of the American Statistical 
Association, as adviser to the Census Bureau, 
and as a member of the Advisory Committee on 
Statistical Policy for the Office of Statistical 
Standards of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Wilbert Moore is on leave, under terms of a 
fellowship of the Center for International Stud- 
ies at Princeton, engaged on a project “In- 
dustrialization: The Permanent Revolution.” 
He is also inaugurating a two-year UNESCO 
project on social aspects of industrialization. 

Gerald Breese has recently returned from 
India, where he served as director of the State- 
side Team of the Ford Foundation Planning 
Consultants. In that capacity, he assisted the 
Town Planning Organization of the Government 
of India in the preparation of a master plan 
for the Greater Delhi Area. 

Marion J. Levy, Jr., has been awarded a 
Ford Foundation Fellowship for a study of 
Japanese social structure and modernization and 
will do research in Japan from January to 
September, 1960. 

Morroe Berger has just returned from a year 
of field work in Egypt and other Middle Eastern 
countries in connection with his study of mod- 
ern Arab society, sponsored by the Near East 
Program of Princeton. As an associate of the 
Center of International Studies at Princeton, 
he has recently completed a study of the mili- 
tary élite as a vehicle of social change in Egypt 
since Napoleon. 

Melvin Tumin has just completed a five-year 
project on social class and social change in 
Puerto Rico. 

Edward Tiryakian, who has returned from a 
summer field trip through Africa, under terms 
of a grant from the Sub-Sahara Studies Pro- 
gram at Princeton, is on leave this year as a 
Bicentennial Fellow of Princeton University and 
will spend the year in Europe in furtherance of 
his studies in the sociology of religion. 

Heinz Hartmann, research associate of the 
Industrial Relations Section of the University, 
has recently completed a study of problems 
connected with the export of industrial culture, 
based in part on field investigations conducted 
in a number of foreign countries. 

R. Leighton Van Nort, on leave from Bow- 
doin College, is serving as visiting lecturer and 
is engaged in a re-evaluation of the theory of 
demographic transition. 

Peter Kunstadter, formerly of the University 
of Arizona, has joined the staff to develop the 
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program in anthropology. He is currently en- 
gaged in a study of the use of modern medical 
facilities by the Mescalero Apache. 

Malcolm Willison, formerly of the College 
of William and Mary, has taken up a post as 
instructor. He is completing a project on the 
elite in Indonesian society. 

_ The Sociology and Anthropology Section now 
offers a complete program of studies leading to 
the Ph.D. in sociology, with a supporting minor 
concentration in anthropology. Connections 
with the Office of Population Research, the 
Bureau of Urban Research, the Center of Inter- 
national Studies, and the Industrial Relations 
Section at Princeton provide advanced research 
training in a variety of specialized fields. Ap- 
plications for fellowships and scholarships for 
graduate study and requests for information 
should be addressed to Melvin Tumin, Depart- 
mental Representative for Graduate Work. 


Social Research, Inc.—Horst Finkemeyer, so- 
cial psychologist on the staff of the firm’s Ger- 
man affiliate, Institut fiir Absatzpsychologie, 
Hamburg, will be associated with the Chicago 
office for a six-month period to become ac- 
quainted with American methods of studying 
consumer behavior. As part of this program, 
Harriett Bruce Moore, associate director of 
SRI, is currently serving as director of the Ham- 
burg Institut. 

A book growing out of SRI’s investigations 
of the working-class housewife, Workingman’s 
Wife: Her Personality, World, and Life Style, 
by Lee Rainwater, Richard P. Coleman, and 
Gerald Handel (Oceana Publications), has been 
recently published. 


University of Texas—-Henry Bowman and 
Walter Firey have been advanced to professor- 
ships. Professor Firey had been appointed a 
Fellow at the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences for 1959-60. 

Leonard Broom has been appointed profes- 
sor and chairman of the Department, succeed- 
ing Warner E. Gettys, who continues as profes- 
sor of sociology. 

Richard Colvard has been promoted to as- 
sistant professor. 

Jack P. Gibbs has been appointed assistant 
professor. 

William J. Millard has been made a part-time 
lecturer. 

Cletus Brady has been appointed instructor. 
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Harry E. Moore is editor of the Southwestern 
Social Science Quarterly. 


Wayne State University.—Richard A. Water- 
man continues as acting chairman of the De- 
partment. 

Kathleen Gough has been appointed as visit- 
ing lecturer in anthropology; she is completing 
a comparative study of matrilineal descent sys- 
tems. 

Walter Kaufman and Denez Gulyas have 
been appointed research associates; they will 
work with the Detroit Traffic Study directed 
by Albert Mayer. 

Arnold Pilling has been promoted to assistant 
professor. 

Helen Hause has rejoined the staff as an as- 
sistant professor. 

Harry Josselson, co-operating faculty, has 
been promoted to professor of Slavic languages. 

F. Gaynor Evans, co-operating faculty, has 
left the University and assumed a professorship 
in anatomy at the University of Michigan. 

The Division of the Science of Society of the 
newly established Montieth Experimental Col- 
lege is directed by Sally Cassidy. Other mem- 
bers of this staff include: Andrew Gundar 
Frank, Martin Orans, Richard Pope, and Robert 
Thomas. 

Eleanor Wolf is on leave at the Merrill-Palm- 
er School. She is conducting community re- 
search and interdisciplinary teaching. 

Frank E. Hartung is on leave at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. His courses are being taught 
by Guy E. Swanson, University of Michigan, 
and Maurice Floch, deputy superintendent, 
Detroit House of Correction. 

Jesse Pitts is a member of the special seminar 
on French affairs, Harvard University. He is a 
research consultant on H. Warren Dunham’s 
study of the epidemiology of schizophrenia. 

Leonard W. Moss received an ACLS Grant 
and a Wayne State Fund grant-in-aid for par- 
ticipation in the Fourth World Congress of So- 
ciology and the First World Congress for Jewish 
Folklore Research, Tel-Aviv. He served as 
special lecturer in the ICA-Labor training pro- 
gram for Italian Trade Union Leadership De- 
velopment at the Institute of Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations, University of Michigan—Wayne 
State University. 

Harold Sheppard continues on leave as re- 
search director of the United States Senate sub- 
committee on problems of the aged and aging. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


James B. Christensen has shifted his study 
to the Morogoro region of Tanganyika. He will 
be working in the mountain settlements of 
Waluguru. 

Mel J. Ravitz continues as consulting staff 
sociologist on the Detroit City Planning Com- 
mission, He is working on problems of commu- 
nity organization as related to urban renewal 
and conservation. 

Carl Butts offers a new course, “Sociology 
of Knowledge.” 

A research museum of anthropology was es- 
tablished in the Department as a depository of 
specimens held by the Department. The bulk of 
the material housed in the small research area 
comprising the museum is derived from local 
archeological excavations and reconnaissance. 
The Italian Research Center has been incor- 
porated as a part of the museum, and a labora- 
tory of ethnomusicology is being established 
within the museum. Copies of the museum’s 
annual report are available on request from 
Arnold R. Pilling, acting director. 

Edward C. Jandy has been appointed by 
Governor Williams as chairman of a task force 
to study juvenile delinquency in Michigan. The 
task force is charged with determining the ex- 
tent of programs and services provided by the 
state in this area and the making of recom- 
mendations in terms of future needs. 


Wisconsin Sociological Association.—The As- 
sociation held its first annual meeting on No- 
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vember 7, 1959, in Madison, Wisconsin. The fol- 
lowing were elected to the Executive Commit- 
tee for the year 1959-60: Albert Blumenthal, 
Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, president; 
Tom Stine, Carroll College, Waukesha, vice- 
president; Sister M. Rebecca, O.S.F., Alverno 
College, Milwaukee, secretary-treasurer; Hugo 
O. Engelmann, University of Wisconsin—Mil- 
waukee, editor; and Robert Davis, University of 
Wisconsin—Madison, member-at-large. 


Yale University—The Summer School of 
Alcohol Studies will hold its eighteenth Annual 
Session from June 26 to July 22, 1960. An in- 
terdisciplinary study of problems of alcohol and 
alcoholism in society is undertaken by the ses- 
sion. 

Lectures and seminars are given under the 
direction of specialists drawn from the social 
sciences, medicine and psychiatry, religion, edu- 
cation, and public health. There are also work- 
shops for physicians, caseworkers, psychol- 
ogists, clergy, nurses, educators, probation, pa- 
role and correctional officers, personnel directors 
and supervisors in industry, and community 
leaders. The enrolment is limited to 275 stu- 
dents. 

For information apply to the Registrar, Yale 
Summer School of Alcohol Studies, 52 Hill- 
house Avenue, Yale Station, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 
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Mirrors and Masks: The Search for Identity. 
By Anse L. Strauss. Glencoe, Ill: Free 
Press, 1959. Pp. 186. $4.00. 


The question, “How can I find myself?”— 
latent in some form in every period of history 
—comes to the fore in times of questioning and 
social dislocation like the present. Gilbert Ryle 
may ridicule the “ghost in the machine,” as 
Hume denied the existence of the self, but his 
The Concept of Mind leads from the query, 
“What can I do?” to “Who am I?” Stuart 
Hampshire’s recent Thought and Action deals 
with language as a form of human behavior and 
with the discovery of the self through purpose 
or intention expressed in language. Jung’s latest 

¿book is significantly called The Undiscovered 
Self. Various forms of existentialism and phe- 
nomenology and of Catholic “personalistic psy- 
chology” bear witness to the contemporary in- 
sistence upon the existence and the importance 
of the “I,” the ego, or the self. 

Erik Erikson has developed the concept of 
identity as both more precise and more inclusive 
than other terms used to designate the continu- 
ing “I.” He prefers “identity” to “self” or 
“ego” because it connotes the two-way process 
involved in the relation of one’s self to others 
and to social institutions: both a persistent 
continuity within one’s self and a persistent 
sharing of some kind of essential character with 
others. 

In this book Strauss takes over Erikson’s 
term, but he puts his emphasis on only one side 
of the process—the influence of others and of 
institutions on the self—since he believes that 
the influence of social organizations has been 
underestimated in studies of identity. He no- 
where attempts a definition of identity, because, 
as he says, he does not want to become involved 
with the inner structure of personality, which 
he leaves to psychiatrists and psychologists. His 
interest is in “the social processes from which 
identity emerges (at least in part),” with how 
persons respond to organized other persons. He 
makes some references to response to one’s self 
but subordinates them to the study of the effect 
of external organizations upon him. 


Strauss is preoccupied with academic disci- 
plines as disciplines, with their designated areas 
of study and their various specialized vocab- 
ularies; he believes that a person always has 
“an eye on the main theoretical interests of the 
discipline in which [he was] chiefly trained.” 
He states as the aim of his book: “Social psy- 
chology . . . should have much to offer its sister 
fields, but only insofar as its practitioners can 
self-consciously tie their work back to the social 
organizational heart of sociology and anthropol- 
ogy. In sum: my essay ought properly to be 
regarded as an attempt to juxtapose and fuse 
symbolic interactional and organizational per- 
spectives in a workable, suggestive social psy- 
chology.” 

By symbolic interactional perspectives 
Strauss means, I think, language, and I find his 
discussion of language more interesting than 
that of the preserves of the different academic 
disciplines. In the section on language he fol- 
lows—although without reference to them— 
Sapir, Benjamin Whorf, and Dorothy Lee in 
stressing language as a basis for perceiving and 
knowing, as a means of ordering experience, as 
a way of cutting and designating the flow of 
time. (In the chapter on language, as in other 
parts of the book, one occasionally wonders 
whether Strauss relies disproportionately on the 
work of persons who are or have been at the 
University of Chicago: in his treatment of se- 
lective perception he makes no reference to the 
work of Ernest Schachtel; in his description of 
brain-washing he refers to Grodzins but not to 
Sargant and Meerloo.) Even if not new, the 
points made on the relation of language to iden- 
tity are clearly stated and worth calling atten- 
tion to: language is essential to the realization 
of identity; classification is a basis for evalua- 
tion; questioning of a man’s purposes fre- 
quently follows questioning of his terminology; 
theories of motives depend on a vocabulary of 
motives; the way one feels in relation to other 
persons and institutions depends on what is 
singled out by giving it a name and by the 
connotations of names used. 

Other frequently distorted or neglected as- 
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pects of identity that Strauss usefully stresses 
are the continued development of the individ- 
ual after adolescence—the changes that, con- 
trary to Freudian theory, may take place in 
adult life—and the importance of history, in- 
cluding the history of social institutions, so 
often ignored by the behavioral sciences. “Those 
sociologists and anthropologists who are inter- 
ested in personal identity tend to treat histori- 
cal matters more as stage settings, or backdrops, 
than as crucial to the study of persons.” 

Strauss gives attention to relations of higher 
and lower status but almost none to mutuality; 
he is interested in persons as embodiments of 
social roles but not in their uniqueness. As the 
title correctly indicates, this book deals with 
mirrors and masks. With what is involved in 
personal identity beyond the mirrors and masks 
that undoubtedly enter into it—where, for some 
students of identity, the problem would begin 
—he is not concerned. 


HELEN MERRELL LYND 


Sarah Lawrence College 


The Psychology of Interpersonal Relations. 
By Fritz Hemer. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1958. Pp. vii+322. $6.25. 


Person Perception and Interpersonal Behavior. 
Edited by Renato Tacrurt and Lutcr 
PETRULLO. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. Pp. xx+390. $7.50. 


Within the last twenty years there has been 
growing agreement that theories like Festinger’s 
theory of cognitive dissonance, Newcomb’s 
ABX, and the very interesting extensions of 
Harary and Cartwright owe a fundamental debt 
to Heider’s earlier papers. It is, therefore, nat- 
ural that one approaches Heider’s carefully pro- 
duced book with the expectation that the teach- 
er himself will have developed his earlier papers 
beyond the students he has inspired. This is 
not the case, and one of the reader’s first tasks 
is to shift from a short-run instrumental focus 
so that he may listen as he is guided with 
charming indirection toward an appreciation of 
what the author calls “naive psychology.” 

Everyday words involved in transactions be- 
tween persons, like “give,” “receive,” “take,” 
and “keep,” are analyzed with regard to the 
causal source of action and the direction of ac- 
tion implied. The reader is then taught that, 
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if he wishes to encompass concepts like “lend,” 
“borrow,” “barter,” “lose,” or “beg,” his under- 
lying concepts must be amended and added to 
in order to reach a system adequate to the vari- 
ety of human relations, These early examples 
may excite some readers by revealing a new 
horizon of constructive interpersonal models or 
may meet the resistance of “But I know this” 
combined with “Is it really necessary?” 

In either case it should be clear that Heider 
does not believe that his analysis of life-space, 
perceiving, causing, can, trying, wanting, suffer- 
ing, sentiments, belonging, and ought (the chap- 
ters of the volume) are exhaustive orthogonal 
categories of interpersonal concern. This is the 
secret of his strength as a teacher. He says, 
“Let’s see what we know about this concept.” 
In an appendix he gives a brief notation for 
indexing interpersonal relations but makes it 
clear that the reader should feel no coercion to 
use any particular notation system. The thrust 
is more indirect: the reader comes to feel that 
it is now his responsibility to explain to Heider 
why he has not made a systematic, common- 
sense analysis of interpersonal behavior if, by 
chance, he has launched an empirical and related 
inquiry without this precaution. 

As you might suppose, the author greatly 
appreciates the interpretative power of good 
biography and fiction. One feels that the struc- 
ture of the volume must have been in his mind 
for many years, otherwise he would never have 
accumulated such apt quotations. His relative 
citations to social psychologists—Lewin, 19; 
Brunswick, 16; Asch, 15; Dembo, 12; and 
Angyal, Ichheiser, Koffka, and Scheler, 9—re- 
veal an intellectual tradition which is under- 
emphasized by most of the social psychologists 
who bear the responsibility in sociology. 

The graduate student who chances upon 
Heider when formulating his thesis problem 
will indeed be fortunate. For, as Heider so 
deeply understands, there is much to be gained 
when a reading proceeds from spontaneous in- 
terest, uncomplicated by professor-student re- 
lations. Many professors may with good reason 
listen to the comments of their students as they 
seek to assess for themselves both the contents 
of this unusual book and the prospects of a 
comparably naive sociology. 

In 1957, at a time when awareness of the 
shortcomings of studies of interpersonal per- 
ception were at a peak, Tagiuri and Petrullo 
brought together about thirty behavioral scien- 
tists for a Harvard-ONR conference. Their vol- 
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ume, produced by the conference, establishes 
clearly that, despite pitfalls in method, empa- 
thy-related research has persisted for the good 
reason that it is central to social psychology. 

There are elements of a morality play in the 
volume. Heider, the good hero, is given space 
for three papers at the beginning of the book 
and twenty-three citations in the Index. Cron- 
bach, the devil’s advocate, has seven of the 
authors now before the discipline of his criti- 
cism before he relents in the final chapter to 
suggest that some pitfalls may be illuminated 
if not eliminated. 

Cronbach plays his role of psychometric critic 
so well that the group scarcely recognizes those 
of their number who are concerned with the 
equally salient problem of managing the re- 
spondent so that his responses will be worthy 
of analysis. Of course, it is equally true that in 
this sub-group they pay little attention to one 
another. Hasdorf, Richardson, and Dornbusch 
attack the problem of relevance and ask that 
native perceptual categories be used, but they 
do not express an opinion on how well they 
believe Hallowell has accomplished this in the 
adjacent chapter. 

It may come as a surprise to sociologists that 
this group could cite three hundred and fifty 
authors without including either L. S. Cottrell 
or Manfred Kuhn. There are many fresh per- 
spectives. Tagiuri presents high points of well- 
replicated work in process which, when pub- 
lished, should set new standards for clarity and 
thoroughness. O. K. Moore dazzles with his 
windup but disappoints with the behavioral rele- 
vance of his delivery. Fred E. Fiedler reports 
an array of findings on the assumed similarity 
of good and bad work associates which teachers 
of small-group theory might well assign as an 
exercise in theory-building. William L. Hays 
gives a good demonstration of Coombs’s unfold- 
ing technique, which, as Asch argues in his 
paper, demonstrates that the meaning of meta- 
phors like warm and cold may be as fundamen- 
tally rooted in human as in physical associations. 

Many conflicting positions in the book are 
not argued, much less resolved. At least three 
authors call attention to the latent assumption 
of interaction in studies of interpersonal percep- 
tion, yet in the next to last chapter Helen Peak 
leads the reader through a closely reasoned dis- 
cussion of psychological structure and person 
perception which does not join whatsoever with 
the existence of interaction. Blake advances the 
interesting thesis that regularities in conduct 
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observed in institutional functioning are fixed 
by person perception. This bypasses the role of 
intermediate small-group systems which Jones 
and Thibaut stress in their analysis of interac- 
tion goals as a basis of interpersonal inference. 
The failure of the book as a book arises from 
just this failure of not having asked the con- 
tributors to report on one another’s: contribi- 
tions. Whatever took place at the conference 
is lost to us, but the grist is available. The 
juxtaposition of perspectives can well take place 
in the reader’s mind if he takes pains to ques- 
tion as he reads the book. 


FRED L. STRODTBECK 


Center for the Advanced Study of 
the Behavioral Sciences 


The Philosophy of Art History. By ARNOLD 
Hauser. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1959. 
Pp. x+410-+xvii. $7.50. 


The student of Hauser’s remarkable The So- 
cial History of Art will not be disappointed by 
his latest book in one respect: the present pub- 
lication again documents his wide familiarity 
with the history of cultural artifacts and schol- 
arly interpretation—sociological, philosophical, 
aesthetic, psychological. One must admire Hau- 
ser’s intellectual courage as a “generalist” will- 
ing to face the unavoidable criticism of special- 
ists in any number of the fields he “infringes” 
upon. If one is willing to expose himself to the 
heady stimulation of sweeping but illuminating 
formulations on art and society, history and 
culture, psychology and sociology, the reader 
of The Social History of Art is rarely unre- 
warded, though the expectations raised there 
are not altogether lived up to in the volume 
under review. 

The book does not aspire to be a systematic 
presentation. Rather, it is a collection of essays 
dealing with such diverse topics as psychoanaly- 
sis and art, the philosophical implications of 
art history, folk art and popular art, and what 
the author looks upon as “the conflicting forces 
in the history of art,” namely, “originality and 
the conventions.” Yet this is not necessarily a 
disadvantage, particularly for the American 
reader who might be interested both in socio- 
logical and in humanistic perspectives. Most 
useful are the restatements, interspersed with 
critical evaluations, of significant European dis- 
cussions of art psychology and art history, and 
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the book should go a long way to awaken (or 
reawaken) interest in the passionate controver- 
sies regarding the place and function of art in 
history and society centering upon such aes- 
theticians as Heinrich Woelfflin, Alois Riegl, 
and Wilhelm Pinder. ` 

_ In his essay on popular art it is gratifying to 
hote that the author points to the significance 
of the classical study of Walter Benjamin on 
the consequences of the new means of graphic 
réproduction in the beginning of the modern 
era by which works of art became mechanically 
reproducible and the aura of uniqueness sent 
to limbo (see Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, 
Vol. V [1936]). Also, his awareness of the his- 
torical antecedents of the modern debate on 
high culture and mass culture (for instance, in 
his discussion of Coleridge) demonstrates his 
highly sophisticated sensitivity to shortcomings 
in ‘the contemporary sociology of popular cul- 
ture. 

Yet, in other respects, the book is disappoint- 
ing. One notices at times certain blurred formu- 
lations. Thus on pages 127-28 Hauser speaks 
of the different time schedules of the develop- 
ment of art forms and of “external circum- 
stances,” the latter changing frequently at a 
faster rate than the former. But twenty pages 
or so later the author states categorically (in 
the context of a polemic against E. M. Forster) 
that “nothing evolves so strikingly as art; and 
there is nothing whose historical function 
changes so utterly and so quickly as that of a 
work of art” (p. 150). He chides Woelfflin for 
his “untenable” doctrine of the irreversibility 
of the distinct phases in the development of art 
(p. 130), but on the next page we find a report 
on Woelfflin’s “distinction between progressive 
movements and ‘rebounds’ that break and re- 
verse the continuity.” 

Two small essays introduce the work, “The 
Scope and Limitations of a Sociology of Art” 
and “The Sociological Approach: The Concept 
of Ideology in the History of Art.” It never is 
made clear, except for generalities, what is, 
really, the sociological method Hauser claims 
to apply. And when he states that his current 
work is intended to take the place of that un- 
written introduction to The Social History of 
Art (p. v) one wishes it had remained unwritten 
indeed. He tells us about “the day of the socio- 
logical interpretation of cultural achievements” 
in which we are living (p. 3)—which will be 
news to most of us sociologists. He even calls 
sociology “the focal discipline in our day, one 
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upon which the entire world-view of the age 
centers,” comparable to the role of theology in 
the Middle Ages and philosophy in the seven- 
teenth century (p. 17). He affirms his adher- 
ence to the method of dialectical materialism 
but withdraws at the same time from it by a 
trivial and incorrect indictment of Marx for 
neglecting to note that “we do possess the 
power of examining our own thought critically.” 
He waivers between generalities, such as that 
there cannot be a universal law of the social 
history of art (p. 270), and painful formula- 
tions, such as “society is anything but an aes- 
thetic phenomenon, whereas art is an eminently 
social achievement; whatever else it may be, 
it is among other things a product of social 
forces and a source of social effects” (p. 276), 
and he claims that “the socio-historical treat- 
ment of art can... be scientific.” In short, in 
spite of the continual use of the term “socio- 
logical,” Hauser hardly ever asks truly socio- 
logical questions. 

Whenever Hauser stays close to his material, 
he remains an eminently worthwhile analyst, 
and his truly humanistic credo mitigates against 
occasional doctrinaire slips .This ultimate sensi- 
tivity and wisdom is reflected in formulations 
such as this: “Great art gives us an interpreta- 
tion of life which enables us to cope more suc- 
cessfully with the chaotic state of things and 
to wring from life a better, that is, a more 
convincing and more reliable, meaning” (p. 5). 


Leo LOWENTHAL 


University of California 
Berkeley 


Homicide in American Fiction, 1798-1860: A 
Study in Social Values. By Davi BRION 
Davis. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1957. Pp. xviii+346. $5.00. 


Davis examines the relationship between the 
philosophical, legal, and religious notions of 
man’s moral responsibility and the treatment 
of man’s moral freedom in regard to homicide 
in nineteenth-century American literature. 

Locke claimed that man could make rational, 
moral choices by setting aside his emotions for 
a lucid interval, but Davis claims that the idea 
of the passions being disciplined by the will 
gave way to the idea that the conscience was 
more or less identical with a moral instinct, 
which was strongly developed in Hawthorne’s 
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The Marble Faun, in which passionate impulse 
is the source of moral consciousness. The ra- 
tionalist’s confidence in reason began to be 
replaced in literature by the sympathetic prob- 
ing of deeply impulsive feelings, and authors 
justified cases where impulse seemed to violate 
reason. 

There were several ramifications of the idea 
of inherent passions forming the source of 
moral action. The amoral passion could confuse 
the inherent moral sense, or the passion might 
transcend the moral sense and produce a kind 
of extramoral superman. Some authors equated 
the moral sense with the natural man, and the 
natural role of the family in righteously nurtur- 
ing the moral sense came to be important in 
literature. On the other hand, the family could 
warp an individual’s growth into “moral insan- 
ity,” resulting in crime. 

Literature came to distinguish between the 
purposefully immoral man (morally alienated) 
and the helplessly diseased immoral man (the 
physically alienated). Simultaneously, legal the- 
ory was attempting to assign guilt in cases of 
“partial” or “total” insanity. Both in literature 
and in law there arose the idea that some type 
of traumatic experience could release the blind, 
dark passions into a furiously irrational mono- 
mania. Poe submitted this theme to treatment 
in such stories as “The Tell-tale Heart.” 

However, the literary and the legal attitudes 
diverged, Whereas the legal theorists tended to 
parse the various parts of the personality to 
determine the extent of guilt, the fiction writers 
saw reason as a tool and member of the other 
parts of the personality. Thus they were per- 
haps more imaginative, as one would expect, 
and less concerned with punishment than the 
jurists. But, while the judicial interpretation of 
insanity had become more careful, if anything, 
the fictional concept of passionate criminality 
had come to rest upon the Calvinist idea of 
total depravity. 

Besides psychopathic killing, literature de- 
scribed and favored “good” murders—the justi- 
fiable revenge by the husband of an adulteress 
or by the brother of a violated girl. This treat- 
ment of homicide corresponded to the preva- 
lence, in that period, of “frontier justice” and 
dueling. American literature often expressed 
distrust of the worth of legal procedure in deal- 
ing with many cases of homicide, owing both to 
suppressed judicial insensitivity to the peculi- 
arities of the cases and to judicial corruption 
and public prejudice. Although fiction often had 
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even the good murderer punished, it stressed 
the unavoidable influence of family and experi- 
ence on the course of his life. f 

It is difficult to pass critical judgment on the 
book as a whole. On the one hand, the very 
novelty of the material and the attempt to use 
the literary topic of homicide as an opening 
wedge for the study of the development of a 
specific American ethos are challenging enter- 
prises. On the other hand, the author seems 
rather unsure of his method, blurring, as it were, 
historical, psychoanalytical, and, in a vague 
sense, sociological categories. His statement in 
the Preface, that he “felt justified in utilizing a 
general sociopsychological frame of reference” 
in his “interpretation of literature,” does not 
exactly elucidate his methodological intentions. 


Leo LowENTHAL 


University of California 
Berkeley 


The Labor Force under Changing Income and 
Employment. By CLARENCE D. Lone. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1958. 
Pp. xxiv+440. $10.00. 


The central problem to which this book is 
addressed seems to be whether or not the highly 
oversimplified postulate of classical economics 
—that people work Jess as wages increase—is 
borne out by the facts. The question is subdi- 
vided into three parts: Has the participation 
of the labor force been influenced by changes 
in income and employment? Has the influence, 
if effective, been powerful enough to stand out 
over other possible forces? Of these other pos- 
sible forces, have any accounted for that part 
of labor-force behavior not explained by income 
or employment? (p. 26). 

The basic data studied are the population 
censuses of the United States and of several 
other countries. Unsophisticated statistical tech- 
niques are applied to them in order to study 
the relationship between rates of participation 
of the labor force and income in various geo- 
graphic areas at one moment of time (chaps. iv 
and v); the participation of women, of men, 
and of the older worker in the labor force 
(chaps. vi-ix); and the relationship of labor- 
force rates to the business cycle or to changing 
levels of income and employment (chaps. x~xii). 
Four other chapters and “Summary and Con- 
clusions,” with six methodological appendixes, 
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complete the book. 

Some four hundred pages of materials lead to 
the conclusion that the author’s answers to the 
central question are incomplete because he 
could not take into account the “other forces” 
—such as changes in family characteristics and 
community attitudes—in the social structure 
and other conditions often slighted in classical 
economics. 

No significantly new findings appear. Indeed, 
one of the disturbing aspects is that the author 
has avoided the large body of empirical findings 
and theory written by students of manpower 
and the labor force in the last two decades. 
Hence he has duplicated efforts in some cases 
and in others carried through analyses inferior 
to those already existing; an example is his dis- 
cussion of the “Association between Labor 
Force and Income: 12 to 16 Nations at a Given 
Time” (pp. 72 ff.). His analysis is based on a 
series of coefficients of correlation between 
labor-force participation rates and per capita 
income; each country is one case in the correla- 
tion matrix. The basic data in the population 
censuses of the various countries, together with 
the available literature, would have revealed to 
him that the data on the labor-force participa- 
tion of women are not sufficiently comparable 
between one country and another to warrant 
using them in any such analysis. 

Further analysis of rates of labor-force par- 
ticipation by age for men, and consideration of 
the agriculture—-non-agriculture distribution of 
the working force, together, again, with the 
available literature, would have revealed to him 
a fact known for a number of years which he 
failed to note: that among middle-aged males 
there is almost no variation from country to 
country (what little there may be can be attrib- 
uted to biases in the data) and no relationship 
to the local level of income. Among teen-aged 
youth and men over the age of sixty or sixty- 
five, there are definitely lower participation 
rates for the men in the most prosperous coun- 
tries. The published literature (almost all of 
which Long has avoided) offers considerable 
research and discussion of the multitude of 
factors associated with the lower labor-force 
participation rates of youth and older persons. 
Long’s analysis contributes nothing new. 


A. J. Jarre 


Columbia University 
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Family and Class Dynamics in Mental Illness. 
By Jerome K. Myers and Bertram H. 
Rogerts. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1959. Pp. xif295. $6.95. 


This is part of a larger ten-year investigation 
carried on at Yale under the general direction 
of A. B. Hollingshead and F. C. Redlich and 
their many collaborators of the influence of 
social class on mental illness. An earlier volume, 
Social Class and Mental Illness, by Hollings- 
head and Redlich, successfully showed an im- 
portant variation by social class in incidence of 
treated mental illness in the New Haven area. 
Myers and Roberts present in the work here 
reviewed the results of a form of investigation 
unprecedented in its magnitude and significance 
in revealing the mechanisms which connect the 
class level with the behavioral symptoms of 
mental abnormality. It is an achievement of 
outstanding importance in the study of abnor- 
mal behavior and abnormal social conditions. 

The controlled case-study method, as the 
authors name it, is applied to fifty intensive 
case studies of patients under treatment. A 
four-cell table is split one way into two social 
classes and the other way into two diagnostic 
groups—schizophrenics and neurotics. An equal 
number of males and females were studied. Class 
III (on Hollingshead’s five-class system) is 
compared with Class V, that is, a middle-class, 
white-collar and sales, small-proprietor, skilled- 
manual category is compared with an unskilled 
and semiskilled laboring class: thirteen schizo- 
phrenics and thirteen neurotics in Class ITI 
were compared with twelve of each diagnosis 
in Class V. Cases for study were selected as 
they appeared for treatment at private and 
public psychiatric hospitals and clinics, permis- 
sion being sought from the therapist. A psychia- 
trist held at least three interviews, each lasting 
an hour and a half. Families of orientation were 
interviewed by a sociologist, and spouses, as 
well, in the case of married patients; and the 
patient’s therapist was interviewed by a psy- 
chiatrist. A final non-directive interview by Dr. 
Redlich, a psychiatrist, completed the series. 

Consolidation and evaluation of the data 
obtained in the interviews were also done sys- 
tematically, the responses being transferred to 
major areas of inquiry (family dynamics, sexual 
relations, social mobility, etc). Two assessment 
teams, each composed of a sociologist and a 
psychiatrist, then made independent evaluations 
of each case with exceptional care and skill. 
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The list of formal findings in the Appendix 
requires about nineteen pages, and these can 
only be sampled here. Of patients in Class III, 
compared with those in Class V, it is found 
that mothers were rigid perfectionists, spent 
much time with the patients, had frustrated 
mobility aspirations, dominated their husbands. 
Of schizophrenics, compared with neurotics, it 
is found that the home was disorganized, there 
was extreme tension between the parents 
who displayed psychopathological tendencies, 
mothers either rejected or overprotected the 
patients, and fathers displayed little affection 
for them and were inadequate in the home and 
community. In general, male patients had more 
intense emotional relationships with their 
mothers and were more often her favorite child. 
Female patients, on the other hand, did not get 
along well with their mothers and had close 
and friendly relationships with their fathers, 
and were often his favorite child. The symp- 
toms of schizophrenia in the Class III patients 
clustered about feelings of superiority, grandi- 
ose ideas, mobility values, ritualistic behavior, 
delusional sex affairs, and feelings of uncleanli- 
ness and decay. The Class V symptoms fea- 
tured psychosomatic symptoms, suspicion, ag- 
gressiveness and violence, and giggling and 
childish behavior. 

The meaning of the formal findings is offered 
in interpretive chapters: “Intrafamilial Rela- 
tionships,” “Sex Role Development,” “Social 
Mobility,” “Subsistence Problems and Com- 
munity Isolation,” “The Impact of Mental Ill- 
ness,” and “Psychiatric Symptoms,” all made 
concrete by case summaries of a paragraph or 
two. 

In general, the class aspects of mental ab- 
normality center upon such matters as the dis- 
parity between aspiration and achievement, 
the difficulties involved in adapting one’s self 
to the cultural ways of a higher level, and the 
grinding hardships under which persons in 
Class V live. A sympathetic reading will per- 
mit a sociologist to concede that the material 
on the whole appears valid and unquestionably 
important. There is an incompleteness, too, in 
that the factors involved in, and related to, so- 
. cial class are not sufficiently disentangled. 
Among the Class V patients, for example, we 
can still wonder how much of their troubles are 
from class itself or from the special difficulties 
of Italian peasants learning to live in a foreign 
industrial city and how much from the igno- 
rance that goes with little education and a cul- 
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tural supply of superstition. 

But we must not ask everything from one 
study. This one deserves strong respect and 
thorough examination. It will be exceedingly 
difficult from now on to dismiss the sociologi- 
cal element in mental abnormality. 


Rosert E. L. FARIS 


University of Washington 


Revolving Door. By Dav J. PITTMAN and 
C. Wayne Gorvon. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1958. Pp. xx+154. $4.00. 


This study is the second of the monographs 
of the Yale Center of Alcohol Studies. Its 
title refers to the widespread American practice 
of repetitious jailing and release of chronic 
police-case inebriates. These offenders, who 
comprise one of society’s least esteemed and 
least understood groups, are a significant pro- 
portion of the population of short-term penal 
institutions. In 1954, in the penitentiary where 
this study was conducted, 70 per cent of the 
1,919 inmates had been charged with public 
intoxication. That the revolving-door process 
is ineffective in rehabilitating them, and there- 
by alleviating an extremely persistent depend- 
ency problem, is attested to by their high de- 
gree of recidivism. Of the persons committed 
to this institution for this offense during 1954, 
approximately one-third had been there from 
two to ten times; nearly two-thirds had been 
committed ten or more times; 96 men had 
served twenty-five or more jail terms; there 
were individuals who had been arrested 81, 90, 
and 110 times for public intoxication. 

This study is one of the first attempts at a 
sociological analysis of the life-experiences of 
such offenders. It combines a social problems 
description of the characteristics of the study 
group with a social-psychological analysis of 
their socialization experiences. The authors note 
that the theoretical bases of this research are 
to be found in the writings of C. H. Cooley, 
Allison Davis, John Dollard, and Robert J. 
Havighurst—in the concepts of primary group, 
developmental tasks, socialization of the child, 
and the crucial role of the peer group in the 
development of personality. They describe the 
central focus of the study as “the chronic police 
case inebriates’ initial experience of primary- 
group associations, and their continued exist- 
ence as determinants of performance in sec- 
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ondary group roles.” 

The study was conducted in Monroe County 
Penitentiary, Rochester, New York. The sam- 
pling universe consisted of all commitments 
from October, 1953, through September, 1954, 
totaling 828 cases. Of these, a random sample 
of 187 inmates was chosen, all male recidivists, 
sentenced for thirty days or more. From each, 
the interviewer obtained a detailed case his- 
tory; 27 men refused to be interviewed, and 
substitutes were chosen. The interview lasted 
from two to four hours. The basic analytic 
technique is a frequency count of the response 
to items on a schedule. The investigators point 
to the weaknesses of their method: the limita- 
tions of the single interview, the inadequacies 
of the case-history material dependent upon 
memory, and the restrictions placed by peer- 
group norms on the amount and significance 
of information given to the interviewer. 

The study attempted to test the following 
hypotheses: 


I. The chronic police case inebriate is a category 
with definable sociocultural attributes. . . . 
II. The chronic police case inebriate’s develop- 
mental history is marked by qualitative and 
quantitative undersocialization. . . . 
Chronic inebriety is developmental in nature 
and involves process of drifting from absti- 
nence or social or controlled drinking to ex- 
cessive drinking, reaching the culmination of 
uncontrolled drinking. A concomitant develop- 
ment in the chronic police case inebriate is the 
institutionalization of the individual in de- 
pendency. Involved in both institutionalization 
and the drinking drift are the occurrence of 
crisis situations, resulting from inability to 
perform primary and secondary group roles, 
which leads to further inability to enact these 
roles. Furthermore there are two career pat- 
terns in public intoxication, differentiated by 
age, which may be referred to as the Early 
Skid and the Late Skid career patterns. . . 
IV. For the chronic police case inebriates ... 
inebriety functions as a mechanism for secur- 
ing personality need gratifications unobtaina- 
ble in socially sanctioned channels and for 
reducing anxiety generated by the inability to 
perform secondary roles ... these men are 
group drinkers. 


TI. 


In general, the findings of the study sup- 
ported the hypotheses, but the support is ex- 
tremely uneven. The first is clearly substanti- 
ated, and a sociocultural profile is delineated. 
The second is only weakly supported, and this 
fact, in view of the central focus of the study, 
is unfortunate. The authors, having noted the 
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inadequacies of the method and data bearing 
on the second hypothesis, nevertheless imply 
at times that undersocialization has been dem- 
onstrated. The third and fourth hypotheses 
are supported by an interesting array of factual 
data. The cause-and-effect relationship hypoth- 
esized in the third, and the functional aspects 
hypothesized in the fourth, are asserted, how- 
ever, rather than demonstrated. It is regrettable 
that the authors did not add a concluding eval- 
uation of their findings in relationship to the 
hypotheses. It is regrettable also that the find- 
ings are not presented in the order of the hy- 
potheses as stated. 

This study, despite its limitations, has value. 
It presents a substantial amount of factual in- 
formation concerning a little-understood prob- 
lem group. What evidence it did amass con- 
cerning the socialization of these individuals 
indicates that this may yet be a fruitful area 
of research. In view of the urgency of this 
problem in many communities, the last chapter 
is important because it recommends definite 
corrective action. 

Epna M. O’HERN 


St. John Fisher College 


Patterns of Mobility, 1910-1950: The Norris- 
town Study. By SmnEy GOLpsTEIN. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1958. Pp. xxii-+254, $7.50. 


Many American demographers design their 
research problems solely to suit the demograph- 
ic data of the United States census. True, their 
research has been the cornerstone of our present 
fund of demographic knowledge; however, when 
the “easily available” data become an obstacle 
to further theory and practice, it is time to 
consider other possible alternatives. Patterns 
of Mobility is essentially a report of an alter- 
native. 

Goldstein’s study was designed to overcome 
the limitations of census data in the analysis of 
migration within small areas. With traditional 
census, vital statistics, and survey data, together 
with city directories, he explores problems of 
residential mobility and its effect on the in- 
dividual and the community. He uses a time 
sample, drawing samples of the adult male 
populations listed in city directories published 
each decade since 1910 and tracing them 
through successive biennial directories, for- 
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ward and backward ten years from each of the 
sample dates. This, in combination with vital 
statistics and school data, enables him to iden- 
tify and analyze four basic groups of Norris- 
town residents: continuous residents, residents— 
out-migrants, in-migrants-residents and re- 
peated migrants who have migrated into and 
out of the community within two decades. 

Through the application of these tracing pro- 
cedures to directory data, information is ob- 
tained concerning the total volume of in- and 
out-migration and its sociodemographic com- 
position. In the case of Norristown, for ex- 
ample, even though the net migration has been 
very small and the rate of population growth 
declining, the volume of in- and out-migration 
has remained at surprisingly high levels. Gold- 
stein shows that the high in- and out-migra- 
tion rates were largely attributable to the move- 
ment of “repeated migrants” rather than to the 
displacement of established residents by in- 
migrants typical of the more familiar invasion- 
succession cycle. His work also reveals that 
this latter category has experienced higher rates 
of intra-urban residential mobility than any of 
the other three. 

The author makes similar analyses of the 
occupational mobility of his samples, exploring 
changes in the major occupational groups to 
which individuals reported they belonged, in 
successive biennial directories. Even though his 
procedure is insensitive to both inter- and intra- 
situs mobility, his data are sufficient to indicate 
that the migratory streams were differentially 
selective of persons according to occupational 
category, that changes in the occupational mo- 
bility of the resident population appear to be 
related to changes in net migration, and, finally, 
that Norristown’s resident population’s occupa- 
tional structure has become increasingly un- 
stable since 1910. 

The reader must keep in mind that the 
methodology, data, and analyses are all relative 
to one particular middle-sized city with a 
steadily declining rate of growth since 1900. 
The author’s findings regarding great turnover 
of population and increasing occupational in- 
stability may take on added significance because 
of this; yet, however valid and reliable city 
directories may be for Norristown, their de- 
pendability as sources of data on cities of dif- 
ferent demographic structure and rates of 
growth remains to be established. 

Differences of opinion with the author’s 
speculative thoughts on the effects of repeated 
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migration on personal, neighborhood, and com- 
munity integration encourage the development 
of alternative hypotheses. This, of course, is 
evidence of a successful monograph—one which 
reports what has been done and simultaneously 
stimulates and at times provokes the reader to 
incorporate his own hypotheses in research for 
further testing. Goldstein’s research should 
serve as a prototype for further refinements in 
the use of successive sample surveys to secure 
similar data under more controlled conditions 
in areas where directories do not prove usable 
in their present form. 


Warren E. KALBACH 


Oregon State Census Board 


Samhällsplanering och Regionsbildning i Kej- 
sartidens Helsingfors: Studier i Stadens Inre 
Differentiering 1810-1910 (“Social Planning 
and the Formation of Social Areas in Im- 
perial Helsingfors: Studies on the Inner Dif- 
ferentiation of the City, 1810-1910”). By 
Sven-Errx Astrém. Helsingfors: Mercators 
Tryckeri, 1957. Pp. 375. F.Mk, 2,500, 


Professor Astrém belongs to the small but 
productive group of Finnish sociologists and 
social historians. He is already widely known 
for his penetrating analysis of eighteeenth-cen- 
tury university students in a Finnish region. 
The present study was undertaken for the pur- 
pose of evaluating the respective merits in urban 
ecology of Firey’s cultural point of view and 
the “Chicago approach.” 

Helsinki, in common with many European 
cities, offers a suitable test of the two because 
it has been subject to rigid royal planning, a 
period of relatively free-market processes, and 
again bureaucratic planning. Each shift of con- 
trol or turn of policy is dealt with in a separate 
short chapter, profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs of maps, districts, and types of buildings. 
At no time was policy for the city plan arbi- 
trary; established social class hierarchies, mili- 
tary and prestige considerations, economic 
forces, aesthetic fashions, national pride, and 
preconceptions of the civil service played im- 
portant parts in the design of the city and its 
internal differentiation in each period. 

The author has made skilful use of the avail- 
able statistical materials to construct numerous 
ecological maps. The distribution of property- 
holders among the squares or blocks is mapped 
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for several dates in the eighteenth century and 
in more detail for selected dates from 1810 to 
1910. For some dates residences are mapped 
for each social class and also for the “rich,” 
Jews, servants, paupers, criminals, prostitutes, 
and certain types of illness. For 1880 and 1910 
the distribution of each main type of business 
or industry is shown. Other maps show built- 
up areas, density, overcrowding, types of con- 
struction, and rental values at selected dates. 
There is a map of voting in 1911 and maps of 
migrations between city zones. In some respects 
the most interesting series of maps are those 
showing social status, cross-classified by income, 
for the districts of Helsinki; there is also a 
series of pyramids for each district showing 
the distribution of status groups and of incomes. 
Unfortunately, this book is printed in Swed- 
ish; the English summary runs to only six 
pages and deals mainly with the purpose of the 
study. Though the maps and charts at suc- 
cessive dates do not all deal with the same 
topics (owing mainly to limitations in sources, 
no doubt), they do provide a relatively full 
view of changes in the social distribution of 
the population throughout the city. It is to be 
regretted that the author did not provide tabular 
summaries for each map or chart. A few hours’ 
use of a dictionary would enable anyone to 
translate tabular and photograph titles and thus 
gain access to the heart of the data, though 
without the lucid interpretations dealing with 

each period. 
C. ARNOLD ANDERSON 


University of Chicago 


The Older Population of the United States. By 
Henry D. SHELDON. Introduction and Sum- 
mary by CLARK Trspitts. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1958, Pp. xiii+-223. $6.00. 


The Older Population of the United States is 
another volume in the valuable monograph 
series sponsored by the Social Science Research 
Council in co-operation with the Bureau of 
the Census. 

In a careful and thoughtful presentation of 
the kind that has come to be expected from the 
writers of these monographs, Sheldon points 
out that much discussion assumes the increase 
in the older population is the result of improve- 
ments in mortality. The increase in the propor- 
tion of older persons in the United States be- 
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tween 1900 and 1950, however, was for the 
most part a result of declining fertility. Con- 
sequently, it is probable that, while their num- 
bers in the population will increase within the 
next several decades, there are indications that 
the rate will lessen substantially. He notes, 
too, that the potential impact of a large num- 
ber of elderly migrants has been the subject 
of much local concern in the states of California 
and Florida. Most of the older persons in 
California in 1950, however, were survivors of 
in-migrants of an earlier date, and it is only in 
the state of Florida that the influx of elderly 
persons between 1940 and 1950 has had some 
effect on their proportion of the total popula- 
tion. It may be assumed that the large in-migra- 
tion of younger persons since 1950 will serve 
to reduce the proportion of older people in 
Florida. f 
Sheldon says that the problems associated 
with compulsory retirement have generated 
considerable feeling. Using Census data and 
material from other surveys, he indicates that 
there has been a historic decline in the participa- 
ation of older persons in the labor force and 
that, under conditions existing in the early 
1950’s, only about 10 per cent of all retired per- 
sons in the sixty-four years and older age group 
would be interested in returning to work. Observ- 
ing the popular belief that a high proportion 
of older people lives in rooming houses, homes 
for the aged, and mental hospitals, in a master- 
ful presentation, he discusses the relationship 
among living arrangements, marital status, and 
the income of older people and demonstrates 
that most are either heads of households or 
their wives, or are living in households in 
which relatives are present. The proportion of 
persons living in their own households in 1950 
as heads or wives of heads, however, decreased 
from 77 per cent among those sixty-five to 
sixty-nine years of age, to 38 per cent of those 
eighty-five years of age and over. In this dis- 
cussion Sheldon focuses attention on a prob- 
lem group among the aged—older widows— 
and states: “It is particularly interesting to 
note that, although widows have a marked tend- 
ency to abandon the status of household head 
and to move in with others, a good one-third 
of those 75 and over were living in situations 
with no relatives present, and two-thirds of this 
fraction—constituting one-fourth of the total 
number of widows aged 75 and over—were 
living as heads of households” (p. 102). 
A useful framework for the data presented in 
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this volume is provided by the introduction and 
summary chapters by Clark Tibbitts. Demog- 
raphers will find the technical appendixes help- 
ful. 

ETHEL SHANAS 


National Opinion Research Center 


A Basic Course in Sociological Statistics: A 
Textbook and Workbook Combined. By 
Morris ZeLDITCH, JR: New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1959. Pp. xiii+-370. $6.50. 


Zelditch has written a text which definitely 
belongs in the company of sound textbooks 
on social statistics. It is well written and well 
organized, and its materials are so presented 
as to facilitate student use and acceptance. 

The text discusses both single variate and 
bivariate distributions; multivariate problems 
are only very briefly mentioned. The stand- 
ard battery of concepts and procedures is con- 
sidered, though major emphasis is placed upon 
the analysis of attributes and weakly ordered 
variables rather than upon the strongly ordered 
or cardinal. One chapter is devoted to non- 
parametric methods. Materials are presented 
carefully but without excessive attention to 
technical details. Complicated computational 
routines are occasionally included in the text 
but clearly segregated from the main flow of 
ideas. f 

A major innovation is the inclusion of exer- 
cises which leave space for the student’s com- 
putation and which may be torn out of the 
book. The inclusion of pages which can be torn 
out should certainly reduce sales at second 
hand, but the book is priced to sell for less 
than a text and separate workbook. 

This text should prove most useful in under- 
graduate courses in sociological statistics but 
may be too elementary for some graduate 
courses. Zelditch has written what may well 
prove to be the best current elementary text 
on statistics. 

THEODORE R. ANDERSON 


Yale University 


Die Prozent-Quotient-Methode, Vorschlag eines 
Verfahrens zur Bestimmung korrelativer 
Zusammenhaenge in Psychologie, Erziehungs- 
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wissenschaft, Medizin, Biologie und Sozio- 
logie (“The Percent-Quotient Method, Pro- 
posals of a Procedure in the Determination 
of Correlative Relationships in Psychology, 
Education, Medicine, Biology and Sociol- 
ogy”). By GERHARD CLOSTERMANN. (“Veroef- 
fentlichungen des Staedtischen Forschungs- 
instituts :fur Psychologie der Arbeit und 
Bildung in Gelsenkirchen,” Heft 6.) Mun- 
ster: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1958. Pp. 91, DM. 10.75. 


The author suggests as a coefficient to meas- 
ure association, the quotient of the sum of the 
like-sign cells over the sum of the unlike sign 
cells, in conventional symbols for a fourfold 
table;,..a-+d/b-+c. The cells are expressed as 
percentages of W. Obviously, this quotient 
varies between plus and minus œ and becomes 
unity for 50/50. The author then intrapolates 
corresponding values between +1 and 0 (ex- 
cept in the range between and 99 per cent) 
and uses the symbol Cpq for this coefficient. 
He presents a full table showing all the values 
of Chq in comparison with the values of Yule’s 
q, Pearson’s r, and Thurstone’s r. He also dis- 
cusses procedures to determine the measure of 
significance of the coefficient obtained. In the 
last chapter he presents interesting examples 
from various fields of the social sciences. 

Any attempt to simplify coefficients of asso- 
ciation should be welcomed, considering the 
superrefinement and the resulting complexity 
of many coefficients of associations which have 
been devised. (See two articles by Leo A. 
Goodman and William H. Kruskal in the 
Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, December, 1954, and March, 1959.) How- 
ever, the coefficient suggested by the author 
is very limited in its usefulness; it is useful 
only if the marginals of the fourfold tables are 
distributed 50-50. Obviously, if this is not 
the case, the coefficient cannot reach 1. On 
the other hand, the coefficient does not be- 
come 0 in the case of independence except in 
the special case. For example: 


Per Cent 
B 
A 56 24 80 
a 14 6 20 
70 30 


The percentage quotient is 62/38==1.63, 
and Cpq from the author’s table is .38—but, 


2 + 


actually, there is no association, since 80 per 
cent X 70 per cent=56 per cent. 


Frep T. SCHREIER 


University of California 
Los Angeles 


Automation and Society. Edited by Howarp 
Boone Jacosson and Josera S. ROUCEK. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. 
x+553. $10.00. 


In a brief review there is no way of doing 
justice to a large collection of articles by thirty- 
four authors written on different occasions over 
a period of several years on“ subject which 
undergoes such a rapid change as automation. 
Among the authors prevail faculty members and 
business men with personal experience in auto- 
mation; there are also a number of high-ranking 
government employees, some engineers, and two 
spokesmen for the union standpoint. Fourteen 
articles deal with the application of automation 
in the manufacturing industries and the office, 
by the railroads and the post office, in large 
and small companies. Another main section 
bears the somewhat confusing title “Automation 
and Responsibility.” The common denominator 
of these seven contributions is rather the social 
and economic consequences of automation. The 
ten articles of the final section deal with the 
same general subject. Appended is a useful 
“Automation Dictionary” of more than fifty 
pages. (The difficulty of composing a satisfac- 
tory dictionary of automation is demonstrated 
by such shortcomings as the explanation of the 
term “automation” by “the act or method of 
making a manufacturing or processing-system 
partially or fully automatic” [p. 435] or by the 
omission of a crucial term like “operations re- 
search.”) There is also a partial reprint of a 
British report on automation in North America, 
including Canada, with thirty-seven case stories, 
dating from 1955-56. 

A good cross-section of the discussion on 
automation is presented, without contributing 
many new points of view or substantial addi- 
tions to the still very inadequate information 
on the extension and effects of the new tech- 
nique in America and other industrialized coun- 
tries. The editors’ aim is “to show that Auto- 
mation is more than just an act or method of 
doing something differently, that it is an intel- 
lectual and social challenge, ‘heavy with promise 
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and with problems’ ” (Preface). Indeed, most 
of the authors do no longer dwell extensively 
on the “proof” that automation is nothing but 
a normal evolutionary step in the process -of 
mechanization which began many hundred or 
even thousand years ago. On the contrary, we 
rather frequently hear the opinion that it is 
essentially “a way of approach in solving prob- 
lems . . . a new concept—the ideal of self-regu- 
lating systems—and a new set of principles” 
(John Diebold, p. 313). While the new ma- 
chines and techniques are indispensable, their 
significance lies in their enabling man for the 
first time “to organize many different kinds of 
business operations in the office and in the plant 
into systems and to control these systems far 
more precisely than ever before” (p. 313). 
There is practically general agreement that, 
in the long run, automation will be beneficial to 
society and the economy by greatly reducing 
physical toil and increasing enormously the pro- 
ductivity of work as well as the general wealth, 
while allowing reasonably full employment by 
proper arrangements and the help of the ever 
growing service industries. The parting of the 
ways starts with the evaluation of the short- 
run consequences of automation. The “opti- 
mists” rely on the uninterrupted expansion of the 
economy which will create new jobs for those 
displaced by automation. They see mainly a 
problem of retraining or of taking care (e.g., by 
early retirement arrangements) of those who 
are too old to acquire the new skills. With an 
eye on good public relations, management will 
make every effort to smooth the transitional 
hardships. These efforts will be the more suc- 
cessful as, in contrast to a widespread miscon- 
ception, the majority of the workers in auto- 
mated plants will not require a training as 
“junior engineers” but will be able to learn their 
comparatively simple new assignments in a mat- 
ter of days or weeks (e.g., pp. 301, 355, 401 ff.). 
In contrast, the “Jeremiahs” (the Preface 
“optimists” are labeled “‘realists”) claim that 
the present economic expansion hides the dan- 
gers of “severe short-run dislocations, local ca- 
tastrophes and painful readjustments” (E. G. 
Nourse, p. 199). These dangers will grow worse 
after the present state of infancy of automation 
will have given place to its much wider appli- 
cation. The businessman’s logic, supported by 
the economists’ compensation theory (relying 
upon the sequence of higher productivity, lower 
prices, freeing of purchasing power, broadening 
markets, and additional jobs) “presupposes a 
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state of complete and perfect competition” 
which does not exist any longer. Piecemeal 
mechanization, including growing automation, 
has created “a critical situation” threatening 
serious overcapacities and large unemployment. 
That is why, in Nourse’s opinion, the economic 
problems of automation “can be solved only 
by a combination of competitive pressure, busi- 
ness statesmanship and constructive policy” (p. 
200). 

The book contains a wealth of information on 
such problems as some widespread misconcep- 
tions on automation, the effects on the structure 
of the labor force, on unions, and on economic 
stability, the new role and responsibility of man- 
agement, the tension, mental effort, loneliness, 
and boredom of workers tending automatic 
machinery, and some consequences for educa- 
tion, leisure, and the survival of democracy. 

Special attention is merited by the study on 
“Automation and Social Stratification” by Jiri 
Nehnevajsa and Albert Frances, both of Colum- 
bia University. It is a valuable attempt to un- 
derstand the differences between automation 
units and traditionally mechanized units. Under 
certain conditions increasing automation im- 
plies: “1. higher financial rewards, 2. increased 
compensational stability, 3. increased employ- 
ment continuity, 4. greater employment per- 
manency, 5. better working conditions, 6. lower 
manpower requirements for given production 
levels, 7. lower performance requirements, and 
8. for a high proportion of automation-mem- 
bers a less demanding role-performance but 
higher role-status” (pp. 407~8). If these func- 
tions are not reduced or neutralized, their effect 
on social stratification will make automation 
membership highly evaluated by workers, has- 
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tening “the transformation of blue collar into 
white collar (bureaucratization)” and contrib- 
uting to “stratification rigidity.” All this might 
involve serious consequences for society as a 
whole and unions in particular insofar as auto- 
mation members may shift “from blue collar 
class solidarity . . . to white collar, organization- 
ally loyal and bureaucratized characteristics.” 
Under a high level of automation there might 
be “sharp differentiation between highly spe- 
cialized maintenance and programming roles, 
and all other roles in the automation system.” 
But a sharper boundary might arise between the 
automation hierarchy and the “semi-skilled and 
unskilled labor force in processes which do not 
lend themselves to automation” (pp. 408 ff.) 

However, the counteracting factors (e.g., de- 
fense measures taken by the unions or “appro- 
priate manipulations of the relevant indices”) 
may change the consequences of the automation 
functions for the social system to such a degree 
that the authors come to the conclusion that 
‘increasing automation... may lead toward in- 
creasing equality or decreasing equality” (p. 
414). 

This somewhat disappointing result of a very 
painstaking study emphasizes again, like many 
other contributions to this book, that much 
more systematic empirical research and analyt- 
ical efforts will be needed before a well-founded 
judgment on the social and economic conse- 
quences of automation will be possible. 


FREDERICK POLLOCK 


Institut fiir Sozialforschung 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe-Universitat 
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COMMUNICATION RESEARCH AND THE IMAGE OF SOCIETY 
CONVERGENCE OF TWO TRADITIONS! 


ELIHU KATZ 


ABSTRACT 


Research on mass communications and on the acceptance of new farm practices may be characterized 
as an interest in campaigns to gain acceptance of change. Despite their shared problems, these two fields 
have shown no interest in each other. However, very recently, as the student of mass communications 
began to revise his image of an atomized mass society, there have been signs of growing convergence. 
The attempt to take systematic account of interpersonal relations as relevant to the flow of mass com- 


munications has directed the attention of students of urban communication to rural sociology. 


Research on mass communications has 
concentrated on persuasion, that is, on the 
ability of the mass media to influence, usual- 
ly to change, opinions, attitudes, and actions 
in a given direction. This emphasis has led 
to the study of campaigns—election cam- 
paigns, marketing campaigns, campaigns to 
reduce racial prejudice, and the like. Al- 
though it has been traditional to treat audi- 
ence studies, content analysis, and effect 
studies as separate areas, there is good rea- 
son to believe that all three have been moti- 
vated primarily by a concern with the effec- 
tive influencing of thought and behavior in 
the short run.? 

Other fields of social research have also 


1 This is a revision of a paper prepared for the 
Fourth World Congress of Sociology, 1959, and is 
part of a larger inventory of research on social and 
psychological factors affecting the diffusion of in- 
novation supported by the Social Science Research 
Committee of the University of Chicago and the 
Foundation for Research on Human Behavior. 
Thanks are due to Martin L. Levin, who has as- 
sisted with this project, and to Professors C. 
Arnold Anderson and Everett M. Rogers for help- 
ful criticism. 


focused on the effectiveness of campaigns, 
a prominent example being the twenty-year- 
old tradition of research by rural sociologists 
on the acceptance of new farm practices. 
Yet, despite this shared concern, the two 
traditions of research for many years were 
hardly aware of each other’s existence or 
of their possible relevance for each other. 
Indeed, even now, when there is already a 
certain amount of interchange between 
them, it is not easy to conceive of two tra- 
ditions that, ostensibly, seem more unre- 
lated. Rural sociology suggests the study of 
traditional values, of kinship, primary rela- 
tions, Gemeinschaft; research on mass com- 
munications, on the other hand, is almost a 
symbol of urban society. 

The recognition that these two traditions 
of research have now begun to accord each 
other is, in large measure, the product of a 
revision of the image of society implicit in 
research on mass communications. Thus, al- 


2 This point is elaborated in Elihu Katz and Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld, Personal Influence: The Part Played 
by People in the Flow of Mass Communication 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955). 
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though the convergence now taking place 
has surely proceeded from both directions, 
this paper attempts to present the story 
from one side only.’ 


COMMUNICATION RESEARCH AND THE 
IMAGE OF SOCIETY 


Until very recently, the image of society 
in the minds of most students of communi- 
cation was of atomized individuals, con- 
nected with the mass media but not with 
one another.* Society—the “audience”— 
was conceived of as aggregates of age, sex, 
social class, and the like, but little thought 
was given to the relationships implied there- 
by or to more informal relationships. The 
point is not that the student of mass commu- 
nications was unaware that members of the 
audience have families and friends but that 
he did not believe that they might affect the 
outcome of a campaign; informal interper- 
sonal relations, thus, were considered irrele- 
vant to the institutions of modern society. 

What research on mass communications 
has learned in its three decades is that the 
mass media are far less potent than had 
been expected. A variety of studies—with 
the possible exception of studies of market- 
ing campaigns—indicates that people are 
not easily persuaded to change their opinions 
and behavior. The search for the sources 
of resistance to change, as well as for the 
effective sources of influence when changes 
do occur, led to the discovery of the role of 
interpersonal relations.® The shared values 
in groups of family, friends, and co-workers 


It would be interesting if a rural sociologist 
would tell it from his point of view. In any case, 
this meeting of traditions is timely, in view of the 
pessimism expressed by C. Arnold Anderson’s 
“Trends in Rural Sociology,” in Robert K. Merton 
et al, (eds.), Sociology Today (New York: Basic 
Books, 1959), p. 361. Anderson regards research on 
diffusion as the most sophisticated branch of rural 
sociology. 

‘ Cf, similar conclusions of Eliot Freidson, “Com- 
munications Research and the Concept of the 
Mass,” in Wilbur Schramm (ed.), The Process and 
Effects of Mass Communication (Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1954), pp. 380-88, and Joseph 
B. Ford, “The Primary Group in Mass Communica- 
tion,” Sociology and Social Research, XX XVII 
(1954), 152-58. 
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and the networks of communication which 
are their structure, the decision of their in- 
fluential members to accept or resist a new 
idea—all these are interpersonal processes 
which “intervene” between the campaign in 
the mass media and the individual who is the 
ultimate target. These recent discoveries, of 
course, upset the traditional image of the 
individuated audience upon which the disci- 
pline has been based. Moreover, there is 
good reason to believe that the image of 
society in the minds of students of popular 
culture needs revision in other dimensions 
as well.” But these remarks are concerned 
only with the discovery that the mass audi- 
ence is not so atomized and disconnected 
as had been thought. 


INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS AND 
MASS COMMUNICATIONS 


Given the need to modify the image of the 
audience so as to take account of the role 
of interpersonal relations in the process of 
mass communications, researchers seem to 
have proceeded in three directions. First of 
all, studies were designed so as to character- 
ize individuals not only by their individual 
attributes but also by their relationship to 
others. At the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research of Columbia University, where 
much of this work has gone on, a series of 


For a review of such studies see Joseph T. 
Klapper, The Effects of the Mass Media (New 
York: Bureau of Applied Social Research, 1949) ; 
relevant excerpts from this document appear in 
Schramm (ed.), op. cit., pp. 289-320. G. D. Wiebe 
suggests reasons why marketing campaigns fare 
better than others, in “Merchandising Commodities 
and Citizenship on Television,’ Public Opinion 
Quarterly, XV (1951-52), 679~91. See also Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld and Robert K. Merton, “Mass Com- 
munication, Popular Taste and Organized Social 
Action,” in Wilbur Schramm, (ed.), Mass Com- 
munications (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1949), 459-80. 


ë This parallels the discovery of the relevance of 
interpersonal relations in other modern institu- 
tions, especially in mass production. 

See Edward A. Shils, “Mass Society and Its 
Culture” (paper presented at the Daedalus-Tami- 
ment Institute Seminar, June, 1959), for a critique 
of the common tendency among students of com- 
munication to conceive of mass society as disor- 
ganized and anomic. 
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successive studies examined the ways in 
which influences from the mass media are 
intercepted by interpersonal networks of 
communication and made more or less effec- 
tive thereby. These were studies of decisions 
of voters, of housewives to try a new kind 
of food, of doctors to adopt a new drug, and 
so on.® Elsewhere, studies have focused on 
the relevance of such variables as relative 
integration among peers or membership in 
one kind of group rather than another.® 
These studies are rapidly multiplying. 

A second strategy is the study of small 
groups; indeed, a number of links have been 
forged between macroscopic research on the 
mass media and the microscopic study of 
interpersonal communication.1¢ 

But, while research on small groups can 
provide many clues to a better understand- 
ing of the role of interpersonal relations in 
the process of mass communications, it fo- 
cuses almost exclusively on what goes on 
within a group. The third strategy of re- 
search, then, was to seek leads from research 
concerned with the introduction of change 
from outside a social system. Here the work 
of the rural sociologists is of major impor- 
tance. For the last two decades the latter 
have been inquiring into the effectiveness of 
campaigns to gain acceptance of new farm 
practices in rural communities while taking 


8 For a review of these studies see Elihu Katz, 
“The Two-Step Flow of Communication: An Up- 
to-Date Report on an Hypothesis,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, XXI, (1957), 61-78. 


? For a recent systematic exposition of a number 
of these studies see John W. Riley, Jr., and Matilda 
W. Riley, “Mass Communication and the Social 
System,” in Merton eż al. (eds.), op cit., pp. 537-78, 
and Joseph T. Klapper, “What We Know about 
the Effects of Mass Communication: The Brink 
of Hope,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XXI (1957—- 
58), 453-74. 


*¥.g., Carl I, Hovland, Irving L. Janis, and 
Harold H. Kelley, Communication and Persuasion 
(New Haven, Conn.: Vale University Press, 1953), 
chap. v, “Group Membership and Resistance to 
Influence,” and John W. C. Johnstone and Elihu 
Katz, “Youth Culture and Popular Music,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, LXII (1957), 563-68. 
For a review of the implications of research on the 
small group for the design of research on mass com- 
munication see Katz and Lazarsfeld, op. cit., Part I. 
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explicit account of the relevant channels of 
communication both outside and inside the 
community.” Yet, despite the obvious par- 
allel between rural and urban campaigns, it 
was not until after the “discovery” of inter- 
personal relations that the student of mass 
communications had occasion to “discover” 
rural sociology. 


INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS AND 
RURAL COMMUNICATION 


If the assumption that interpersonal re- 
lations were irrelevant was central to the 
research worker on mass communications, 
the opposite was true of the student of rural 
campaigns. And the reasons are quite ap- 
parent: rural sociologists never assumed, as 
students of mass communications had, that 
their respondents did not talk to each other. 
How could one overlook the possible rele- 
vance of farmers’ contacts with one another 
to their response to a new and recommended 
farm practice? The structure of interper- 
sonal relations, it was assumed, was no less 
important for channeling the flow of influ- 
ence than the farm journal or the county 
agent.38 


4 Relevant also is the anthropological study of 
underdeveloped areas where social structure may 
sometimes be taken into account along with cul- 
ture in explaining the acceptance of change (e.g., 
Benjamin D. Paul [ed.], Health, Culture and Com- 
munity: Case Studies of Public Reactions to Health 
Programs [New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1955]). 


*¥or reviews of research in this field see Sub- 
committee on the Diffusion and Adoption of New 
Far Practices of the Rural Sociological Society, 
Sociological Research on the, Diffusion and Adop- 
tion of New Farm Practices (Lexington: Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1952), and Eu- 
gene A. Wilkening, “The Communication of In- 
formation on Innovations in Agriculture,” in the 
forthcoming volume by Wilbur Schramm (ed.), 
Communicating Behavioral Science Information 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press). A re- 
cent bibliography on Social Factors in the Adop- 
tion of Farm Practices was prepared by the North 
Central Rural Sociology Subcommittee on Diffu- 
sion (Ames: Jowa State College, 1959). 


** Yet rural sociologists have justifiably berated 
their colleagues for not taking more systematic 
account of interpersonal structures (e.g., Herbert 
F. Lionberger, “The Diffusion of Farm and Home 
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Why did relationships among members of 
the audience figure so much more promi- 
nently in research on new farm practices 
than in research on marketing campaigns, 
campaigns to reduce prejudice, and the like? 
Consider the following explanations. 

It is obvious, in the first place, that rural 
sociologists define their arena of research, 
at least in part, by contrast with the alleged- 
ly impersonal, atomized, anomic life of the 
city. If urban relationships are “secondary,” 
rural life must be somewhere near the other 
end of the continuum. Hence primary, in- 
terpersonal relations—their location, their 
sizes and shapes, and their consequences— 
are of central concern.1+ 

Second, research on mass communications, 
linked as it is to research on opinions and 
attitudes, is derived more directly from in- 
dividual psychology than sociology. Students 
of rural change, on the other hand, have a 
sociological heritage and a continuing tra- 
dition of tracing the relations of cliques, 
the boundaries of neighborhoods, the web of 
kinship and the like.*> Only recently has so- 
ciological theory begun to have a cumula- 
tive impact upon research on mass commu- 
nications. 

Rural sociologists, moreover, who study 
the adoption of new farm practices are, 
typically, in the employ of colleges of agri- 
culture, which, in turn, are associated with 
state colleges and universities. The locale of 
operations is somewhat more circumscribed, 
as a result, than it is in the case of the stu- 
dent of urban mass media. The student of 


Information as an Area of Sociological Research,” 
Rural Sociology, XVII [1952], 132-44). 


4See the propositions concerning the systems 
of social interaction in rural, as contrasted with 
urban, society in Pitirim Sorokin and Carle C. 
Zimmerman, Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929), pp. 48-58. 


15 The work of Charles P. Loomis is outstanding 
in this connection; on his approach to the rela- 
tionship between interpersonal structures and the 
introduction of change see Loomis and J. Allan 
Beegle, Rural Sociology: The Strategy of Change 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957). 
Sociometry has played an important role in this 
development. 
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the adoption of new farm practices is not 
interested in, say, a representative national 
sample. Sometimes, therefore, he will inter- 
view all the farmers in a given county or a 
very large proportion of them, and this 
makes it possible to collect data on the 
relations among individual respondents, 
which, obviously, is impossible in random 
cross-sectional sampling where respondents 
are selected as “far apart” from each other 
as possible. By the same token, the investi- 
gator of rural communication is more a part 
of the situation he is studying; it is more 
difficult for him to overlook interpersonal 
influence as a variable. 

Finally, a fact, related in part to the pre- 
vious one, is that the rural sociologist has 
been primarily interested in the efficacy of 
the local agricultural agency’s program, and, 
while the local agent employs the mass 
media as well as personal visits, demonstra- 
tions, and other techniques, his influence is 
plainly disproportionately effective among 
the more educated and those enjoying pres- 
tige in the community and considerably less 
so among others. Research workers soon 
were able to suggest, however, that the 
county agent’s effectiveness for a majority 
of the population may be indirect, for the 
people he influences may influence others. 
This idea of a “two-step” flow of communi- 
cation also suggested itself as a promotional 
idea to magazines and other vehicles of mass 
communications, but it was not actually 
studied— perhaps because it was more diffi- 
cult to define operationally—until rather 
recently.76 


SOME CONSEQUENCES OF CONVERGENCE 


That research on mass communications 
and on the diffusion and acceptance of new 
farm practices have “discovered” each other 
is increasingly evident from the references 
and citations in recent papers in both 


% For mention of the claims of communicators 
that members of their audiences are influential 
for others see one of the earliest pieces of research 
on opinion leaders: Frank A. Stewart, “A So- 
ciometric Study of Influence in Southtown,” So- 
ciometry, X (1947), 11-31. 
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fields.17 The realization of the shared inter- 
est in the problem of campaigns—or, more 
accurately now, in the shared problems of 
diffusion—has evidently overcome academic 
insulation. From the point of view of stu- 
dents of mass communications, it took a 
change in the image of the audience to re- 
veal that the two traditions were studying 
almost exactly the same problem. 

Now that the convergence has been ac- 
complished, however, what consequences are 
likely to follow? First of all, the two will 
be very likely to affect each other’s design 
of research. The problem of how to take ac- 
count of interpersonal relations and still pre- 
serve the representativeness of a sample is 
paramount in studies of mass communica- 
tions, while that of rural sociologists is how 
to generalize from studies of neighborhoods, 
communities, and counties. What is more, 
despite their persistent concern with inter- 
personal relations, students of rural diffusion 
have never mapped the spread of a particu- 
lar innovation against the sociometric struc- 
ture of an entire community; paradoxically, 
a recent study deriving from the tradition 
of research on mass communications has 
attempted it.18 Clearly, both fields can con- 
tribute to the refinement of research design, 
and their contributions, moreover, would 
have implications not only for each other 
but for a growing number of substantive 
fields which are interested in tracing the 
spread of specific innovations through social 
structures. This includes the work of stu- 
dents of technical assistance programs, of 
health campaigns, of marketing behavior, of 
fads and fashions, and the like. 

Second, the convergence has already re- 
vealed a list of parallel findings which 
strengthen theory in both. Several findings 


“Eg, Everett M. Rogers and George M. Beal, 
“The Importance of Personal Influence in the 
Adoption of Technological Changes,” Social Forces, 
XXXVI (1958), 329-35, and Herbert Menzel and 
Elihu Katz, “Social Relations and Innovation in 
the Medical Profession,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
XIX (1955-56), 337-53. More important, perhaps, 
is the “official” recognition of the relevance of 
research on mass communications in the 1959 
bibliography of the North Central Rural Sociology 
Subcommittee, op. cit. 
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that seem most central are: 

1. In both urban and rural settings per- 
sonal influence appears to be more effective 
in gaining acceptance for change than are 
the mass media or other types of influence. 
A number of studies—but by no means all— 
have found that there is a tendency for 
adopters of an innovation to credit “other 
people” with having influenced their deci- 
sions.?® What is of interest, however, is not 
the precise ranking of the various sources 
of influence but the undeniable fact that 
interpersonal communication plays a major 
role in social and technical change both in 
the city and on the farm. 


38 See James S. Coleman, Elihu Katz, and Her- 
bert Menzel, “The Diffusion of an Innovation 
among Physicians,” Sociometry, XX (1957), 253~ 
70. See also the reports of “Project Revere,” e.g., 
Stuart C. Dodd, “Formulas for Spreading Opin- 
ions,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XXII (1958-59), 
537-54, and Melvin L. DeFleur and Otto N. Larsen, 
The Flow of Information (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1958). Extensive work on informal cliques 
as facilitators and barriers to interpersonal com- 
munication in rural communities has been reported 
by Herbert F. Lionberger and C. Milton Coughenor, 
Social Structure and the Diffusion of Farm In- 
formation (Columbia: University of Missouri 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1957). 


3 Typically, the respondent is asked to recall the 
sources influencing him, arrange them chrono- 
logically, and then select the one which was “most 
influential.” The shortcomings of this are obvious. 
There are many exceptions, but a sizable number of 
studies have reported that the influence of “other 
people” is more influential than other sources. See, 
eg., Herbert F. Lionberger, Information-seeking 
Habits and Characteristics of Farm Operators 
(Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station Re- 
search Bull. 581 [Columbia, 1955]); E. A. Wilken- 
ing, Adoption of Improved Farm Practices as Re- 
lated to Family Factors (Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station Research Bull. 183 [Madison, 
1983]) ; Marvin A. Anderson, “Acceptance and Use 
of Fertilizer in Iowa,” Croplife, IL (1955) ; George | 
Fisk, “Media Influence Reconsidered,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, XXIII (1959), 83-91; and 
Katz and Lazarsfeld, op cit., Part II. The more 
important question, however, is under what con- 
ditions certain sources of influence are more or 
less likely to be influential. Different innovations, 
different social structures, and different phases of 
the process of decision and of diffusion have been 
shown to be associated with variations in the role 
of the media. The latter two factors are treated 
below. 
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2. When decision-making is broken down 
into phases (e.g., becoming aware of an in- 
novation, becoming interested in it, evaluat- 
ing it, deciding to try it, etc), the mass 
media appear relatively more influential in 
the early informational phases, whereas per- 
sonal influences are more effective in the 
later phases of deliberation and decision. 
The tendency in both traditions is no longer 
to look at the media as competitive but, 
rather, as complementary by virtue of their 
function in various phases of an individual’s 
decision.?° 

3. The earliest to accept an innovation 
are more likely than those who accept later 
to have been influenced by agricultural 
agencies, mass media, and other formal and/ 
or impersonal sources, whereas the latter 
are more likely to be influenced by personal 
sources (presumably, by the former) .2 Fur- 
thermore, the personal sources to which 
early adopters respond are likely to be out- 
side their own communities, or at a greater 
distance, than are the personal sources in- 


2 Cf., James S. Coleman, Elihu Katz, and Her- 
bert Menzel, Doctors and New Drugs (Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1960), with such recent rural 
studies as Rogers and Beal, op. cit.; James H. 
Copp, Maurice L. Sill, and Emory J. Brown, “The 
Function of Information Sources in the Farm 
Practice Adoption Process,” Rural Sociology, 
XXIII (1958), 146-57; and Eugene A. Wilken- 
ing, “Roles of Communicating Agents in Techno- 
logical Change in Agriculture,” Social Forces, 
XXXIV (1956), 361-67. Earlier formulations 
tended to infer the psychological stages of decision- 
making from the typical sequence of the media 
reported by respondents, but more recent formula- 
tions define the phases of decisions and the media 
employed in each phase independently. The studies 
cited above representing the most advanced ap- 
proach to this problem are also considering the 
consequences of the use of media “appropriate” 
or “inappropriate” to a given stage of decision. 


2 This, of course, is the “two-step” flow of com- 
munication, a conception which finds support in 
the studies reviewed by Katz, op. cit.; Rogers and 
Beal, op. cit.; Lionberger, op. cit.; and F. E. Emery 
and O. A. Oeser, Information, Decision and Ac- 
tion: Psychological Determinants of Changes in 
Farming Techniques (Melbourne, Australia: Uni- 
versity of Melbourne Press, 1958). 
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fluencing later adopters.?* The orientation 
of early adopters—“cosmopolitan,” “secu- 
lar,” “urbanized,” “scientific” (to choose 
from among the terms that have been em- 
ployed)—also reveals an openness to the 
rational evaluation of a proposed change 
and a willingness for contact with the world 
outside their communities.?* Many of the 
studies support the notion of a “two-step” 
flow of communication in which innovators 
are influenced from outside and in which 
they, in turn, influence others with whom 
they have personal contact. 

This is not to claim that there are no 
differences between communication in urban 
and rural society or that the direction of 
the difference between the two kinds of com- 
munities may not be essentially as originally 
perceived by social theorists. Nor is it 
claimed that all research findings are mu- 
tually compatible. Instead, the purpose of 
this paper is to call attention to the image 
of society implicit in two fields of research 
on communication, pointing to the influence 
of such images on the design of research 
and on “interdisciplinary” contacts, and to 
call attention to a few remarkably similar 
findings in these heretofore unrelated fields, 
suggesting that the study of communication 
will surely profit from their increasing 
interchange. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


2 Cf. Coleman, Katz, and Menzel, op. cit., with 
E. A. Wilkening, Acceptance of Improved Farm 
Practices in Three Coastal Plain Counties (North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station Technical 
Bull. 98 [Chapel Hill, 1952]), and James Copp, 
Personal and Social Factors Associated with the 
Adoption of Recommended Farm Practices (Kan- 
sas State College, Agricultural Experiment Station 
Research Bull. [Manhattan, 1956]). 


3 See Bryce Ryan and Neal Gross, Acceptance 
and Diffusion of Hybrid Seed Corn in Two lowa 
Communities (Iowa State College, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Bull. 372 [Ames, 1950]), and 
Emery and Oeser, op cit. The latter, however, sug- 
gest that, under certain conditions, personal con- 
tact may be more important for early adopters even 
though they, in turn, are primary sources of in- 
fluence for those who follow their lead. 


AN EPISTEMOLOGICAL VIEW OF SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


LLEWELLYN GROSS 


ABSTRACT 


Sociological theory is made known through one or more schemes of language, natural, formal, em- 
pirical, or some combination of them. The permanent choice of any one at the expense of others gives 
rise to questionable assumptions about objective reality, to surmount which sociological theory should 
foster the concurrence of salient elements in the diverse languages. Three complementary approaches 
are suggested: the co-ordination of language schemes through mutual feedback of information, the 
formulation of metalinguistic principles or methodological rules for defining reality and justifying claims 
of scientific adequacy, and the rephrasing of all Janguage schemes to fit the criteria of goal-directed 


behavior. : 


Sociological theory, whatever else it may 
be, is made known through one or more lan- 
guage schemes. Among the various lan- 
guages, natural, formal, empirical, etc., there 
are innumerable gradations. Yet it is signifi- 
cant that customary distinctions provide us 
with suggestive clues to the practice of 
theorizing in sociology. 

From one quarter the reader is told that 
adequate theory must be empirically based, 
if not empirically derived. The abstract lan- 
guages of sociological theory, it is said, must 
be verified by the concrete languages of 
direct observation. From another quarter 
the reader is told that empirical languages 
become scientifically significant only when 
fitted to the more abstract schemes of socio- 
logical theory; that, without theory, re- 
search is unguided and facts are blind. Thus, 
regardless of differences in perspective, the 
professional acceptance of any particular 
language is dependent upon how well it can 
be interpreted in terms of the one that is 
preferred. Here we have a key to the princi- 
pal source of criticism in sociology. One kind 
of language is taken as the standard-bearer, 
and all others are evaluated by it. When 
Scheme A is used to evaluate Scheme B, 
whatever can be said within Scheme A but 
not within Scheme B is regarded as a faulty 
and irredeemable defect of the latter. More- 
over, if there are statements expressible 
within the framework of Scheme B that are 
not expressible within that of Scheme A, so 
much the worse for Scheme B. It is the rare 


professional, indeed, who chooses to ex- 
amine languages for purposes of establish- 
ing the degree to which each may be assimi- 
lated or transformed into the others. 

The permanent choice of any one scheme 
as a reference system against which all oth- 
ers are to be evaluated is equivalent to ac- 
cepting as conclusive what can be only 
problematic and subject to continuous in- 
quiry. The contention that statement q in 
scheme B “really means” statement p in 
scheme A can, in most instances, be suc- 
cessfully countered by the opposite claim. 
This is true even if one takes as a reference 
system one of the more highly developed 
empirical sciences. Unfortunately, no em- 
pirical science has been shown to exhaust 
the meaning of any theoretical one; no the- 
oretical science can be fully reduced to some 
empirical one. There are no lasting equiva- 
lences, no final demonstrations of one-to- 
one correspondences, no fully convincing 
translations of one language into another. 


THE PROBLEM OF EMPIRICAL REALITY 


The problem of defining empirical reality 
has been largely ignored by sociologists. 
Justifications of empirical criteria have been 
left to the philosophers, and.even with them 
many questions regarding the nature of re- 
ality remain unsolved. 

If we define empirical reality in terms of 
simple sensations, we can understand how 
little of our behavior is a function of it. 
Objects of widely varying size, shape, color, 
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or location may be responded to in essen- 
tially the same way without risk of personal 
competence. Note, for instance, how the 
purposes served by chairs, tables, beds, and 
other objects of nearly even surface are fre- 
quently interchangeable. Notice, also, the 
diversity of things that can perform the role 
of instruments of consumption and enter- 
tainment, of tool-using and ritual-using 
vehicles, and of sources of appetitive and 
aesthetic gratification. What psychologists 
often mean by choice refers to this equipo- 
tentiality of response in the face of phe- 
nomenal variety. 

Some will, of course, argue that the pain 
of a severe burn is “real” and that physical 
things must be clearly recognized as having 
intrinsic qualities like weight or hardness if 
one is carrying rocks or stubbing toes. But 
we rarely have occasion to submit experi- 
ences to empirical tests of this sort. When 
we do, culturally acquired perceptions alter 
the experiences beyond the simple effects of 
sensory occurrences. Even physical estima- 
tions of weight in terms of muscular stress 
are altered by our purposes and by the cul- 
tural means available for realizing them 
(levers, ropes, mechanical lifts, etc.). More- 
over, through social experience we learn that 
there is a “world of not-words,” of intuitive 
understandings and inexpressible feelings 
that ever condition our lines of selective at- 
tention, our acceptance of language schemes, 
and the course of our creations among them. 

For the most part, then, our languages 
are composed of dispositional predicates 
that function in ways analogous to the oral 
ejaculations of other animals. Rarely are 
they used as instruments or technical de- 
vices for making fine discriminations in be- 
havioral reality. Simple words like “lifting” 
or “pushing” have indeterminate references, 
as anyone knows who has helped two or 
three men move a lounge up a natrow stair- 
way. Scientific and popular descriptions of 
human motivation are still more vague. 
What does it mean to say that someone 
“loves,” “hates,” “teaches,” “co-operates 
with,” or “works for” someone else? Such 
terms suggest hundreds of simple and com- 
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pound perceptions which will vary in num- 
ber, relationship, and composition from one 
individual to another. They call to mind 
dozens of general responses, any one of 
which elicits the comforting solace of famil- 
iar meanings. They inform only in the sense 
that they tell others that certain persons 
are disposed to approach or withdraw from 
some vague boundary position. 


THE PROBLEM OF OBJECTIVITY 


We have stated that our sense:organs are 
seriously limited in their capacity to respond 
to the external world. Very little of our 
thought and writing either is about things 
directly sensed or concerns immediate adap- 
tations to tangible events. Language is, like 
anything else that is culturally defined, sub- 
ject to the ingenuity of human imagination. 
In a world of imaginatively created objects 
the attribution of qualities and relationships 
is almost limitless. One has but to reweave 
the verbal rules of specialized subgroups to 
play the communicative game. Physical sci- 
entists engage unwittingly in this practice 
when debating whether systematic observa- 
tion is equivalent to theory or measurement 
to definition. Social scientists, too, work 
within self-contained schemes of symbols 
that are only tangentially connected with 
“reality.” Witness, for instance, the move- 
ment of fiction and faith in modern func- 
tional analysis. That is why, by common 
agreement, sociological science is impotent 
and solves few if any social problems. That 
is why the study of sociology and psychol- 
ogy seems to make little difference in the 
“life-adjustment” of professionals in these 
fields. The explicit dictum, relevant to spe- 
cialization of roles, “scientist in the school 
or citizen at home,” is not a division of roles 
rationally conceived or an outcome of the 
ethics of science consciously created and 
coveted. It is, rather, a reflection of the 
large measure of empirical neutrality and 
self-autonomy that characterizes our scien- 
tific language. 

Independent groups of men strive to order 
their experiences by inventing languages 
that tend toward consistency and comple- 
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tion and that, typically, pass through a 
succession of life-histories with origins, de- 
velopmental elaborations, and periods of 
relative closure. Included here are mathe- 
matical schemes of a functional, probabil- 
istic, or gamelike character, cultural schemes 
of ritualistic and technological form (inso- 
far as these are symbolically articulated), 
and many others too numerous to mention. 
The tendency of these languages toward 
self-determined criteria of consistency that 
are largely independent of concrete reality 
explains behavior as different as physics is 
from advertising. No wonder, then, that on 
a narrower scale we have collegiate groups 
of sociologists, each fostering separate uni- 
verses of discourse to be best understood 
internally, that is, from the perspectives of 
those who through appropriate academic 
rearing know them from the inside. 

One can play this game of manipulating 
word symbols on several levels. “Objectiv- 
ity” may mean no more than the habit of 
playing the game within a system of highly 
standardized word projections, playing it 
uniformly and consistently but not neces- 
sarily more empirically. For this reason the 
conceptually closed system, fully “corrobo- 
rated,” may come no nearer to the roots of 
incorrigible human experience than one that 
remains open and “untested.” On the con- 
trary, the sort of “subjective” approach that 
bypasses professionally standardized words 
might speak more fully to the realities of 
verbally uncorrupted observations. And, if 
it did, would we not be justified in calling 
this approach “objective”? Our present 
choice seems to be between a conventionally 
consistent language that largely omits daily 
experiences and a less conventional pattern 
of verbal expression that attempts to repre- 
sent, however inadequately, a fuller account 
of such experiences. 

The crux of our concern over sociological 
theory can now be briefly stated. Scientific 
advance is assumed, by its practitioners, to 
grow through the critical evaluation of lan- 
guage schemes. In this evaluation both pro- 
tagonists and antagonists judge each other’s 
work on what they presume are indisputable 
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criteria of empirical adequacy. Despite wide 
differences in interpretation of these criteria, 
and wider recognition that certainty always 
eludes the scientist, each remains secure 
within the fortress of his own commitments. 
Since the most diverse schemes claim the 
sanction of empirical truth, objectivity is 
reduced to little more than a species of in- 
tersubjective agreement. It is evident, then, 
that far-reaching alterations are needed in 
our view of what constitutes significant so- 
ciological theory. The present essay is de- 
voted to a discussion of this problem. 


THE PROBLEM OF ALTERNATIVE LANGUAGES 


If we do not know which language 
schemes provide us with the keys to reality, 
we must study them all. Aside from restric- 
tions of time, manpower, and division of 
labor, we have no alternative but to assume 
that the whole of human experience is a valid 
subject for theoretical study. This does not 
mean that all languages are equally ade- 
quate but rather that we must look for the 
sources of “reality” in those intractable ex- 
periences that are refiected in every type 
of language. Many sociologists proceed on 
the assumption that there are some one, two, 
or a very limited number of schemes that 
can serve as reference systems for evaluating 
the others. That this is not the case is evi- 
denced by certain universal types of judg- 
ment which receive wide acclaim when stated 
in a vocabulary that transcends the special- 
ized jargon of the scientist or scholar. Such 
a vocabulary would, we believe, include 
propositions similar to the following. 

1. There are no exact correspondences be- 
tween man and his confrontations. The an- 
cient division between knower and known 
has never held fast: each conditions the 
other, and each is changed by time, place, 
and mode of life. Hènce reality is neither 
final, fixed, nor certain. If naked reality 
could be apprehended to the fullest, known 
completely, there would be no problem of 
man against man, of man against nature, 
or of man against himself. Ignorance of what 
remains to be known indicates lack of total 
knowledge. Who is there, then, that can 
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safely say that what another offers as sci- 
entific understanding must certainly be 
false? 

2. To some it is clear that the path to- 
ward the ever receding goal of fundamental 
knowledge requires the continuous revision 
and remodeling of old concepts. To still 
others it is clear that either all we now know 
is fundamental or of all that we now know 
nothing is fundamental. If everything 
known is fundamental, it may be because 
every symbol can be shown to connect with 
“reality” in some sense or construction of 
the word. Indeed, all theories of truth seem 
to converge toward the broad consideration 
that every thought is related in some way 
to something beyond itself. If nothing known 
is fundamental, it may be because there are 
few if any life-situations in which there is 
a unit-for-unit correspondence between 
symbol and tangible occurrence or where 
signs that are taken as direct representa- 
tions of events compel unilateral forms of 
action. 

On the premise that all knowledge is 
fundamental, any scheme or arrangement of 
discourse that “makes sense,” or is intel- 
ligible to some one, must be taken to repre- 
sent adequately some portion of reality. This 
would be true despite certain apparent con- 
tradictions between schemes. On the premise 
that no knowledge is fundamental, separate 
schemes of intelligible discourse must each 
be presumed to represent a unique kind of 
reality, in which case serious effort should 
be made to understand the meaning of each 
within its own idiom. On either premise, 
adherence to a single scheme of discourse 
would confuse partial aspects of “reality” 
with the whole of it. Therefore, we have no 
choice but to proceed on the assumption 
that an understanding of every intelligible 
scheme is an imperative condition of scien- 
tific growth. 

3. The assumption that languages can be 
best understood in terms of the psychologi- 
cal and social motives that implement or re- 
inforce them is too well known to require 
discussion. What is not so well known is 
that they may function less as instruments 
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for understanding the external world than 
as omens through which we seek to achieve 
therapeutic understanding or “wisdom” as 
an end in itself. 

Language schemes, it seems, are activated 
by the basic dispositions or needs that each 
human feels within himself before he enters 
the world of words. As vehicles of commu- 
nity sentiments they help us get about with 
those group affairs that are essentially sym- 
bolic in nature. But often as not the same 
schemes, in their various forms, create new 
ambiguities of feeling and thought that give 
rise to certain kinds of unresolved problems 
which non-humans are not heir to. This is 
attested by the host of indeterminate con- 
cepts that harass every attempt to act with 
decision. Note, for instance, how our major 
scientific concepts, “description,” “classifi- 
cation,” “explanation,” “definition,” and, 
indeed, all forms of analogical thinking, rest 
upon the ambiguous metaphors of “similar- 
ity” and “identity.” If external reality is 
known through these concepts, and these 
concepts are the product of other minds, 
then reality is, to be sure, primarily inter- 
subjective and not independently real. For 
this reason, psychoanalytic theory may be 
on the right track in its attempt to dissolve 
or unmask verbal controversies. Rather than 
resolving personal problems, some of its 
practitioners attempt to establish “relevant 
behavior” by relaxing the emphasis upon 
symbolic consistency, the root of overinhibi- 
tion and compulsiveness. 


THE TASK OF SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


On the assumption that fundamental re- 
alities are more nearly approached by 
processes which nurture the concurrence of 
salient elements in diverse languages, the 
primary question is how best to characterize 
such a process. For some sociologists a lan- 
guage scheme that is, for example, primarily 
operational is used as a standard against 
which schemes that are primarily analytical 
are appraised; still other sociologists reason 
in the contrary direction, for they take the 
latter as ultimate in judging the validity of 
any scholarly contribution. Both can achieve 
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no more than a kind of pseudo-integration, 
since both ignore the respects in which their 
preferences prevent them from adequately 
appraising the discrepancies separating the 
languages from one another. Differences be- 
tween schemes are regarded as inconse- 
quential, except where discordant elements 
are used to show that the rejected scheme 
is invalid or unverified. 

Now it has long been an established prac- 
tice in natural science to treat discordant 
elements, deviations, or apparent exceptions 
among instances as the occasion for re- 
examining the scope and implications of the 
particular language presumed to be relevant. 
Pertinent questions are whether or not a 
given instance or event is a special case, 
suggests a genuine contradiction, or, rather, 
is not logically related to the preferred 
scheme. However, in sociology precise cri- 
teria for solving questions of this kind are 
not available. It is therefore relatively easy 
to defend the reasonableness of any lan- 
guage. One need only show by plausible ar- 
guments and rough analogies that a seem- 
ingly discrepant instance or event can be 
reinterpreted to support the scheme in ques- 
tion. Or, when this is not feasible, one can 
relegate such elements to the limbo of some 
other scheme on the conventionally de- 
fensible ground that a pluralistic universe 
justifies multiple languages. Thus, while dif- 
ferences between schemes within sociology 
are tolerated and even encouraged, the ma- 
jor effort of professionals is devoted to ex- 
tending the jurisdiction of their own scheme 
at the expense of others. 

This solution to the problem of verbal 
accord is unsatisfactory. To select elements 
from a rival scheme with the intention of 
merely establishing the priority of a pre- 
ferred scheme is to ignore the way in which 
crucial similarities and differences should 
be utilized in sociological science. A for- 
ward-looking sociology is one which must 
give credence to all languages that bear the 
label of “sociology.” The search for resem- 
blances and disparities among schemes must 
not be made with the desire of proving the 
ascendency of one and the inconclusiveness 
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of the others. It is the responsibility of the 
protagonists of each scheme to see that the 
others are properly assessed, and thus they 
must work on the principle that each and 
every scheme may possess a measure of 
ascendency over the others, warranting some 
claim for jurisdiction within the total set 
of languages. 

Let us be more specific. Assuming that 
there is some evidence available to support 
the interpretation that Scheme A embraces 
Scheme B, are we, therefore, justified in as- 
suming that we should increase the juris- 
diction of the former? I would claim the 
contrary and hold that we should attempt 
to expand the evidential basis of Scheme 
B up to some limit of effort comparable to 
what has been invested in Scheme A. A 
fruitful scheme is strengthened not so much 
by continuing developments within itself as 
by extending to the utmost the growth of 
competing schemes. For this reason the sin- 
gular consequences of competing schemes 
should be drawn out to the fullest and con- 
fronted together. Through the interplay of 
divergent consequences all schemes can be 
given an equal opportunity to present them- 
selves in their most favorable light. When 
thus revealed, differences between schemes 
become conceptual handles for forming 
centralizing principles. To terminate efforts 
when differences alone are indicated is to 
confuse the means of analysis with its ends. 
To terminate efforts when resemblances are 
displayed by verbal analogies alone is to 
ignore the genuine difficulties involved in 
fruitful integration. 

1. As a tentative step toward sociological 
integration two language schemes could be 
so envisaged that changes in the one are 
conducive to changes in the other, in very 
much the same way that feedback of in- 
formation occurs in a self-regulating ma- 
chine. As the meaning and structure of the 
one scheme is more fully shared by that of 
the other, non-conformities should be re- 
duced and larger units of relationship 
clarified. As the various components of the 
two confront one another at increasingly 
numerous points, a wider scheme incorporat- 
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ing them both should arise. Thus the two 
schemes may be co-ordinated and even ren- 
dered isomorphic up to a point where they 
approach some limit of self-identity. 

Unfortunately, such a view as this can- 
not as yet be developed in detail. Unsolved 
problems include the formulation of con- 
ditions under which two schemes seem to 
remain irreconcilable or cease to relinquish 
their autonomy. Is there an intrinsic process 
present in the structure of a language 
scheme, or in the phenomena conditioning 
it, such that mutual translations between 
schemes are virtually impossible? Are the 
barriers between languages so permeable 
that provisional isolation of schemes for 
purposes of analysis cannot be made? Con- 
sistent with our viewpoint, the resolution of 
these problems will depend heavily upon 
the development of a suitable vocabulary 
that adequately expresses basic human con- 
cerns and is yet progressively subject to 
mutual modifications of meaning. Perhaps 
such a vocabularly will spring from the 
reciprocal interplay between metalanguages 
and object languages, with criteria of ap- 
praisal emerging out of what is now called 
“semiotics.” 

2. Whatever the approach used, it will be 
necessary to formulate a limited number of 
metalinguistic principles or methodological 
rules that provide universal criteria for de- 
fining “reality” or for justifying claims of 
scientific adequacy. We might begin by 
searching for a few basic units of meaning 
in phonology, grammar, and semantics. One 
language scheme could then be given juris- 
diction over another if it contained such 
units with greater frequency and therefore 
implied habits common to a larger number 
of writers. To complement this search, we 
could treat dissimilar meaning elements as 
specializations or particularizations of more 
general terms and relations by requiring the 
construction of some scheme of reference 
that extends beyond the scope of the ele- 
ments. If such a scheme possessed the gen- 
etal features of a hypothetical-deductive 
process, the question of its basic units and 
their justification would have to be settled. 
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Will its terms and relations refer to imagina- 
tive extensions of language elements—meta- 
phorical images and literary analogies—or 
will they refer to partial reconstructions of 
the non-verbal environment (actions, deeds, 
conduct) ? 

It is clear that we can move in a number 
of directions in attempting to justify claims 
for scientific reality. Imaginative extensions 
may be justified in terms of their power to 
integrate basic units of meaning in diverse 
language schemes. Or they may be justified 
in terms of their power to reconstruct the 
non-verbal environment. Suppose that one 
language contains more sentences or mes- 
sages than another and yet has fewer units 
of syntax. Then we would have to seek real- 
ity in the idiomatic phrasings of all mem- 
bers of the language community. Suppose, 
however, that these phrasings do not cor- 
respond to non-verbal distinctions in somatic 
or technological behavior. Then we would 
have to retrace our steps on the route to- 
ward a non-verbal basis for language and 
return again to the region of imaginative 
reconstruction for the common meaning 
units in language itself. 

Should the search for basic units finally 
lead to the bedrock of non-verbal behavior, 
we shall be confronted with a number of 
further choices. Are such units best revealed 
through the ordinary sensory modalities, vis- 
ual, tactual, kinaesthetic, etc., or as simple 
perceptions of common-sense objects— 
things located in finite regions of space and 
time which can be characterized by an 
idiographic vocabulary? If we find some- 
thing intractable in our answers to either or 
both of these questions, we will still be left 
with a language scheme that is grounded on 
experientially fragmentary and historically 
discontinuous referents, of little use unless 
they can be related to events that manifest 
themselves at different times and places and 
for other observers. To be useful, they must 
be continuous with the remote past and dis- 
tant future through some process of infer- 
ence or implication, without which the an- 
ticipation of new experiences (events, oc- 
currences) and the formulation of new 
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modes of explanation and prediction would 
not be possible. Requirements of the latter 
kind call for increased scope of referents to 
include discrete events or parcels of phe- 
nomena not immediately present. Of course, 
some of these future events will never be 
subjected to direct examination or, at best, 
can only be observed at some later date. 
Here we have the distinction made in sci- 
entific methodology between what is actual 
behavior and what is possible behavior, be- 
tween what does happen and what would 
happen under specified circumstances. From 
this line of reasoning we are taken back once 
more to some larger scheme of conditional 
possibilities, to relations which take account 
of all sorts of conceivable properties and 
their bearing upon one another in some 
framework of coherent experience. Once 
again we are back to hypothetical constructs, 
to idealizations as the locus of reality. 

3. Complementing these remarks, recent 
work in the logic of science can be construed 
as providing justification for still another 
approach to the reconciliation of language 
schemes. Scholarly activities, including the 
creation of various language schemes, can be 
recast to fit the pattern of teleological or 
goal-directed behavior. At least most forms 
of academic language appear to be oriented 
toward one or a limited number of goals 
and to possess numerous goal-attaining 
properties, presumably identifiable through 
the various sets of field conditions from 
which they arise. However, within the range 
of theoretically possible values that may 
serve as verbal indicators of goal-attaining 
properties and their accompanying field con- 
ditions, only a limited number will be in- 
dependently compatible with the same goal. 
And, of those values which are independ- 
ently compatible, a restricted number must 
correspond for any language to be in a par- 
ticular goal state at a given time. Here 
“correspondence” refers to the fact that a 
change in one class of values must be ac- 
companied by compensatory changes in 
other classes. In this instance variations in 
_the one class permit of the unique specifica- 
tion of reciprocal variations in the others. 
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Since reciprocity may hold between various 
sets of field conditions and various sets of 
goal-attaining properties, it is possible that 
several combinations of languages may pro- 
duce the same goal state. In this context, 
plasticity of language schemes would mean 
that a particular goal can be attained under 
a variety of circumstances by use of the same 
or similar sets of verbal expressions. It ap- 
pears, then, that language schemes may 
maintain “equilibrium” by selecting from 
alternating environments those verbal ex- 
pressions that have an equivalent potential 
for reaching the same goal. 

The capacity to utilize more than one set 
of verbal expressions may be interpreted as 
evidence of purpose or choice, though more 
generally the latter is applied to variations 
of verbal behavior in the face of stable en- 
vironmental circumstances. Such variations 
may be produced by fluctuating increments 
of non-verbal acts that serve as counters for 
gauging the efficiency of verbal expressions. 
Language schemes involving choice and pur- 
pose can then be contrasted with culturally 
standardized behavior, in which uniform 
verbal expressions follow from fixed circum- 
stances. However, since a uniform language 
is never sufficient to produce more than one 
goal of specified scope, a high degree of 
group efficiency or adaptation to multiple 
goals may not be possible. A high measure 
of adaptation to goals springs from the ca- 
pacity of languages and their circumstances 
to be reciprocally responsive to one another 
through periods of temporal continuity that 
are productive of chosen goal states. Here 
co-ordinations of language schemes and 
modifications of environment go hand in 
hand. 

These remarks, taken together, add up to 
the thesis that cumulative research in so- 
ciological theory is dependent not only upon 
acceptance of the goal of sociological in- 
tegration but more particularly upon com- 
mitments that encourage the reciprocal 
modification of diverse language schemes in 
directions that are increasingly effective in 
achieving that goal. Insofar as turn-by-turn 
alterations in languages are continuously 
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adaptive toward a unified theory, sociolo- 
gists are faced with a crucial choice—either 
to retain their insular perspectives or to 
accept a more eclectic viewpoint. A careful 
assessment of the nominalistic or rule bases 
of natural laws and historical truisms would, 
we believe, lend further support to this 
thesis. It must suffice to say, however, that 
every major advance in the interpretation 
and application of discordant scientific lan- 
guages seems to have resulted from the re- 
focusing of each in terms of the others. 


A viable theory is one which marks the 
contours of the comprehensible and then 
goes on to fill in details by reasoned thought 
—thought that possesses the circumspection 
and temper of all that is discernible in hu- 
man experience. Long-used ideas must be 
leavened and lifted through the infusion of 
new and bolder perspectives. To place a 
familiar concept in unfamiliar settings is to 
take intellectual risks, yet it may be through 
error alone that one can encounter the far- 
reaching insight, the fruitful analogy, the 
precious bit of truth that brings man closer 
to the future. 

In sociological theory thought should be 
given to the methods by which empirical 
statements are transformed into logical and 
mathematical schemes and to the symbolic 
devices through which different universes of 
such schemes can be translated into one 
another. A host of collateral problems de- 
mands sustained thought and active co- 
operation. Symbolic schemes must be made 
internally more rigorous without sacrificing 
cogency. The regions that join schemes to 
their empirical bases and to one another 
must be intensively explored. Various types 
of local and universal generalizations must 
be brought into suitable opposition. Scien- 
tific procedures which are now vaguely 
labeled as “conceptual,” “operational,” or 
“emotive” must be reconstructed in what- 
ever form and with whatever instrumental 
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power is essential to guarantee, for a rea- 
sonable time, the fidelity of “empirically” 
received information. l 

We need empiricists who are committed . 
with strong resolve to penetrate the full im- 
mediacy of human experience; systematizers 
who strive to perfect the elegance and preci- 
sion of each new expression; integrators who 
have the breadth of vision to create in- 
genious connections between systems which 
seem to stand strangely apart in realms that 
are not now intelligibly related. Most of all, 
we need relatively unspecialized pioneers 
with the kind of flexible disposition that will 
enable them to range with advantage from 
any one aspect of the world of scientific 
endeavor to any other. Their function would 
be to examine with acute concern the neg- 
lected hiatuses between the specialities and, 
when possible, to join the fixed boundaries 
that isolate sciences and scientists from one 
another. 

We must shape a vocabulary that is sensi- 
tive to the order in living but yet affords a 
place for those dim perceptions and uncer- 
tain meanings that in the course of time 
could win acceptance in the lexicon of sci- 
ence. To do this, we must relinquish our 
fear of that rarest of all things—intellectual 
imagination. For some, this will mean a will- 
ingness to withstand the temporary frustra- 
tion that accompanies the search for the 
exactly measured statement. For others, it 
will mean a parting of self from the sterile 
formula, the logically apt but fruitless 
phrase, the empty uniformity of those who 
write without inspiration or philosophic 
relevance. For still others, it will mean the 
mutual support of what each has found to 
be true and worthy, even though it be brief 
and ever reconstructible. In due course all 
must learn to find their way without timidity 
in the world of ideas and without forsaking 
the intellectual community to which each 
must ultimately answer. 
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ANCIENT JUDAISM AND THE PROTESTANT ETHIC? 


MURRAY WAX 


ABSTRACT 


Within ancient Judaism may be found developments precursive to the Protestant ethic. Besides the 
hostility to magic, or disenchantment of the magical world view, these include: a collective religious dis- 
cipline typified by a perception of time as the schedule of activities; an open or linear time perspective or 
“frozen” eschatology; and the need to create or establish one’s personal identity as an heir to the divine 


blessings. 


THE PARADOX IN WEBER 


How is it that only in the West has 
bourgeois capitalism developed of its own 
inner impulse? This was the question which 
Max Weber was inspired to ask and which, 
in turn, stimulated him to his encyclopedic 
studies. As is well known, these led him to 
formulate the theory that its economic insti- 
tutions were but one aspect of an all-perva- 
sive Western rationalism, also manifest in 
its arts, its sciences, its forms of social or- 
ganization, and the methodical way of life 
of its people. 

The sources of this widely diffused and 
polymorphic rationalism Weber traced to 
the Judeo-Christian religion, but in a com- 
plex rather than a simple descent. When he 
was trying to account for the totality of 
uniquely rational institutions of the West, as 
they had existed for centuries, he empha- 
sized the “hostility to magic” (Magiefeind- 
schaft) which was the achievement of the 
great prophets of ancient Judaism and which 
was transmitted to Europe via Christianity.” 
When he was trying to explain the rise of 
rational, bourgeois capitalism within the 
past few centuries, he emphasized the Prot- 
estant ethic and its innerworldly asceticism; 
and, while an ancestor of this last might be 
discovered in the Catholic monastery, still 


1 Based on my “Time, Magic, and Asceticism: 
A Comparative Study of Time Perspectives” (un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, Department of Soci- 
ology, University of Chicago, 1959). 


2 Wirtschaftsgeschichte: Abriss der universalen 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Berlin: Duncker 
& Humblot, 1958). 


its underlying motivation was the psychic 
pressures generated by the more recently 
formulated theology of predestination and 
salvation by grace.® 

These theories stimulated research on re- 
ligiocultural influences upnn the rise of capi- 
talism and, in particular, led Werner Som- 
bart to advance the counter hypothesis that 
it was the Jews, rather than the Protestant 
sectarians, who were responsible for the 
emergence of this unique, European phe- 
nomenon.* Historically, Sombart tried to 
demonstrate that the Jews had played an 
important and catalytic role in the medieval 
economy and helped it to evolve toward 
modern capitalism and, culturally (or, as he 
believed, racially), that Jewish ethics and 
the spirit of capitalism were congruent. Both 
pillars of Sombart’s argument were easily 
toppled: the role of the Jews in the medieval 
economy was shown to have had little to 
do with—or, in fact, was contrary to—the 
subsequent rise of rational capitalism; and 
his portrait of Jewish culture was exposed 
as crude and biased.’ 

Yet, for all its faults and the ambivalent 
emotional attitude toward the Jews, Som- 
bart’s work serves to alert us to a paradox 


> Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Religionssoziologie 
(Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1920), Vol. I. 


* Die Juden und das Wirtschaftsleben (Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot, 1911). 


SA brief review of the criticism of Sombart’s 
theories together with a bibliography will be found 
in Bert F. Hoselitz’s “Introduction to the American 
edition,” in The Jews and Modern Capitalism 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951). 
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in Weber’s argument. Surely, if the Jewish 
hostility to magic were of such great impor- 
tance in the subsequent emergence of a ra- 
tional civilization, we should expect it to 
have been associated with—or to have been 
part of a larger complex of—concomitant 
developments. This is the more likely when 
we reflect that the Protestant sects, the 
spearhead of rational, bourgeois capitalism, 
were in several senses the “grandchildren” 
of Judaism: first, by direct descent, as out- 
growths of Catholic Christianity, and, sec- 
ond, by choice, because of their wish to 
identify themselves with the people of the 
Old Testament. 

One obvious possibility is that Jewish 
ethics are somehow related to Protestant 
ethics and innerworldly asceticism. Weber 
himself considered this connection and de- 
cided negatively, for, after noting the se- 
vere morality and stern self-control required 
by Judaism, he concludeed that it did not 
represent an ascetic way of life. The nega- 
tive finding here may be due to a too strin- 
gent phrasing of the problem. Perhaps, in- 
stead of looking for a fully matured ascetic 
way of life, we should inquire as to other 
possible precursive developments in ancient 
Judaism. 


ATTACK UPON THE MAGICAL 
WORLD VIEW 


Magic, for Weber, was the guardian of 
the traditional and irrational, and, unless its 
power be broken, economic or other rational- 
ization could not occur. Accordingly, magic 
might be conceived, not merely as a variety 
of ritual, but as a spirit permeating an en- 
tire culture. For this reason, and others, I 
prefer to speak of the “magical world view” 
rather than simply of “magic,’ a term 
which is so variously defined as to be am- 
biguous. I characterize the magical world 
view in the following way:’ Western man 

e«[Das Judentum] bedeutete sicherlich nicht 
eine asketische Lebensführung. In einem Punkt 
freilich ähnelt es in der Art seiner Lebensführung 
den rationalen asketischen Prinzipien: in dem Gebot 
wacher Selbstkontrolle und unbedingter Selbstbe- 
herrschung” (Religionssoziologie, III, 421). 
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considers it important and necessary to dif- 
ferentiate the entities of his world sharply 
and cleanly from each other. In contrast, the 
fundamental assumption of the magical 
world view is the empathic interconnected- 
ness of all things: I, you, we, plants, ani- 
mals, materials, deities. For the person who 
so views the world, the separations and dis- 
tinctions emphasized by Western man are 
more apparent than real. What the latter, 
because of its “confusions” and “irration- 
alities,” dismisses as “myth” are regarded 
by the “magician” as veridical and func- 
tionally explanatory. The Plains Indian be- 
lieved that men might be transformed into 
animals and that men and animals might 
have intercourse—social and sexual—with 
each other. The peasants of the ancient 
Near East believed that the deities “were” 
the natural forces and elements, the soil, 
rain, sun, etc.8 The rituals that we label 
“magical” are believed to be operative, be- 
cause of this interconnectedness and inter- 
relatedness. The proper rituals could cause 
the bison to multiply and approach the 
camp of the hunter because the rituals 
were simply a form of manipulating the 
linkages and interconnectedness of all 
things. An individual who possessed such 
rituals had power; he was favored by luck, 
not in the senes of chance, but of the good 
fortune that accrues to a person who is 
properly integrated with the world. 

The biblical tales that purport to de- 
scribe the “patriarchal age” of Hebrew his- 
tory still bear some of the overtones of the 
magical world view of a pastoral people. 
The religious cults that the Israelite tribes 
encountered when they invaded the land of 


7 My conception of the magical world view owes 
much to the ideas developed by Rosalie H. Wax 
in her (unpublished) manuscript on the world 
views of the Old Scandinavian peoples. It is also 
influenced by Robert Redfield, The Primitive World 
and Its Transformations (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1953), and by H. and H. A. 
Frankfort et al, The Intellectual Adventure of 
Ancient Man (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1946). 


8 Frankfort et al., op. cit. 
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Canaan testify to a world view that was 
pronouncedly magical: the indigenous peas- 
ants attempted to insure the fertility of the 
soil by barbaric and orgiastic rituals that 
were believed to “re-present” or enact the 
archaic dramas by which the deities had es- 
tablished the world. Many of the invaders 
adopted these cultic practices and used 
them in the worship of their god, Yahweh.® 

The great prophets of the pre-Exilic era 
challenged the local cults and their prac- 
tices. Even more, they attacked the basis of 
the cults, the magical world view. By dem- 
onstration and exhortation they instructed 
their audiences that man, nature, and the 
divine were three entirely separate entities 
and that man has no power to coerce the 
others through the performance of sympa- 
thetic rituals. All power was in the hands of 
Yahweh and, while he had a regard for 
prayers and righteous conduct, he could not 
be compelled by the enactment of the sa- 
cred dramas of fertility.1° 

The Hebrew prophets were not abstract 
philosophers engaged in the intellectual ex- 
ercise of refuting the magical world view. 
They were, primarily, social and moral re- 
formers, and they attacked the magical 


® William A. Irwin asserts that these cults were 
the popular religion of Palestine—including most 
of the Hebrews—until as late as the Deuteronomic 
reform (ca. 621 B.C.) (“The Hebrews,” in Frank- 
fort et al., op. cit., pp. 297-98). For a somewhat 
different perspective, emphasizing the uniqueness 
of even the early cult of Yahweh, see Sigmund 
Mowinckel, He That Cometh, trans. G. W. Ander- 
son (New York: Abingdon Press, 1954). 


Perhaps the clearest example of instruction 
against the magical world view is contained in the 
description of the meeting of Elijah and his God: 
“And behold, Yahweh passed by, and a great and 
strong wind rent the mountains, and broke in 
pieces the rocks before Yahweh but Yahweh was 
not in the wind: And after the wind an earthquake: 
but Yahweh was not in the earthquake: And after 
the earthquake a fire: but Yahweh was not in the 
fire: And after the fire a still small voice” (I Kings 
19: 11-12 [RSV]). Also pertinent are the many 
passages in which the prophets announce that the 
yield of the land comes, not from Baal, but as a 
blessing from Yahweh, who might, if he deems it 
necessary, withhold it to chastise his erring people 
(e.g., Hosea, chap. 2). 
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world view because it encouraged or con- 
doned what they considered to be spiritu- 
ally and morally reprehensible. So long as 
people believe that man is linked empathi- 
cally with nature, then their conduct will 
be guided toward the acquisition of magi- 
cal power by establishing the proper rela- 
tionships with the other entities of the 
world. But, when they realize that these 
linkages are broken—when man is thus 
isolated from nature—then the norms of 
human conduct become problematic, and 
true moral discourse emerges. Men become 
aware, as never before, of the possibility 
of shaping their lives according to different 
models and conceptions. In particular, 
among the Israelites, the prophets warned 
that men, while isolated from nature, were 
yet subject to a transcendent god, and they 
exhorted them to stern moral standards and 
self-discipline. 


PROBLEM OF SELF-DISCIPLINE 


The reforms preached by the pre-Exilic 
prophets were institutionalized in the legal 
codes that were subsequently declared and 
successively elaborated. These stated that 
any behavior resembling the rituals of 
fertility was subject to extreme punishment 
and they enjoined as compulsory a style of 
conduct that required stern self-discipline. 
The magical world was “disenchanted” and 
displaced by a world regulated by legal and 
moral principles. 

One index of the nature of this new world 
is the relation formulated between events 
and time. People who dwell in the magical 
world pace the events of their lives accord- 
ing to local and natural rhythms. The In- 
dian brave hunted, not according to some 
fixed schedule, but when the season was 
propitious and the need was there; other- 
wise, he relaxed in a fashion that nine- 
teenth-century Protestant observers found 
almost immoral.‘ In like manner, the 


4 “There is always an air of gentlemanly laziness 
hanging about Indians. They live they know not 
how, and they care not where. ... To all this is 
added a most gentlemanly abhorrence of labour of 
all descriptions, and a great store of patience in en- 
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round of existence in peasant societies is 
determined by nature: sowing and harvest 
are periods of intense labor; otherwise, ac- 
tivity is moderate and spasmodic. As op- 
posed to hunting and gathering tribes, 
peasant societies do regard industriousness 
as a primary masculine virtue, but they do 
not value systematic and unvarying routine, 
and they gladly relax whenever nature per- 
mits. 

The life of the biblical patriarchs seems 
structured according to the same casual 
sense of time. Men pray and sacrifice as 
the spirit moves them. God speaks with 
man as the occasion requires rather than 
according to some fixed calendar of holi- 
days. This casual round of existence be- 
came the object of prophetic attack and 
regulation in the course of the great conflict 
with the native cults of fertility. The re- 
formers contemned the rituals of sacrifice 
and worship established in accord with the 
local natural cycles of agriculture, just as 
they had attacked the notion of deities who 
could be born and die. The legislation of 
the priests replaced this type of holiday by 
ones that were determined by a calendrical 
schedule. Thus, as a consequence of the 
Deuteronomic reform, the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread, which had been a festival 
of first harvest, and the Feast of Passover, 
which had been a similar festival of the 
natural increase of the flock, were now 
merged into a new ceremonial, whose tim- 
ing was determined by a solilunar calendar. 
The festival marking the final harvest of 
grain was, likewise, fitted into the calendar, 


during the pinching hunger which is often the result 
of indolence. On a wet day you may travel for 
miles over the prairies, or through the thickets, 
and not a single Indian will cross your path; but 
let the sun again beam forth, and you will see them 
around in every direction, lounging in the long 
grass or sunning themselves upon some high prairie, 
with a most profound forgetfulness of the past, 
and lordly contempt for the future. ... In war and 
in hunting there is no being more untiring than 
the Indian. ... He endures fatigues of all kinds; 

. fasting and peril are unheeded by him” (John T. 
Irving, Jr., Indian Sketches [London: John Mur- 
ray, 1835], I, 23-25, 210). 
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and, accordingly, became known as the 
Feast of Weeks (Pentecost). 

With the change in the scheduling of the 
holidays went a change in their meaning. 
Rather than being thanksgivings for the 
current bounty of nature, they became 
commemorations of great events in the his- 
tory of the Hebrew people. Thus, at Pass- 
over, the participant gave thanks, not for 
a large harvest or for a vigorous flock, but 
for the liberation from Egyptian bondage.!? 

After the Babylonian Exile, the tend- 
encies toward the scheduling of life-activ- 
ities were increased. The Sabbath emerged 
as a primary religious observance, binding 
upon all, Regardless of his personal dis- 
position, or the state of his crops or busi- 
ness enterprise, or of the weather, or even, 
ultimately, of his military situation, the 
believing Jew had to refrain from almost 
all activity every seventh day. Moreover, 
during the remainder of the week, an im- 
posed schedule of prayer tended to regulate 
the rhythm of his daily activities. 

Conceptually, these developments may 
be viewed as indexes of a general Hebraic 
trend from the natural or casual sense of 
time toward a sense of time as schedule. 
In the earlier situation the person per- 
ceives the passage of time from the fact 
of the succession of significant events (e.g., 
sowing, cultivating, harvesting) ; in the lat- 
er situation, time is perceived and meas- 
ured independently of the local events and 
then used to regulate them. For example, 
societies that live according to casual time 
recognize adolescence by the appearance of 
the appropriate social and physiological 
manifestations; whereas societies that per- 
ceive time as a schedule grant this status 
according to time-serving—so many years 
of age or so many years of school or training. 

We have only to recall the writings of 
Benjamin Franklin to recognize the extent 
to which the perception of time as schedule 
is essential to the self-discipline for which 

12 «Observe the month of Abib, and keep the 
Passover to the Lorn your God; for in the month 


of Abib the Lorn your God brought you out of 
Egypt by night” (Deut. 16:1 [R.S.V.]). 
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the Protestant sects were to become famous 
—even notorious. Ideally, life was to be 
organized according to a stern routine that 
granted no exemption for condition, emo- 
tion, or the state of nature. In this respect, 
Judaism was a forerunner of Protestantism. 
True, the self-control and self-discipline it 
required were not an asceticism so well di- 
rected toward financial success, but neither 
were they hostile to such success (as were 
many other religious asceticisms, e.g., Bud- 
dhism). Pharisaic Judaism, especially, was 
highly congenial to the discipline of rational 
business enterprise. Equally important, both 
Judaism and Protestantism required the self- 
discipline or asceticism of all believers; 
neither made a distinction between virtuosi 
and laity. 


FROZEN ESCHATOLOGY 


People who dwell in the magical world 
perceive life in the form of recurrent cycles. 
The days and the seasons form one set of 
cycles, and the generations of man another. 
Men see their children tracing the same steps 
as they had, themselves, and they are con- 
tent that this be so.*3 Archetypical is the be- 
lief that the newly born incorporate the 
souls of those who have died.+* Such peoples 
are oriented neither toward the past nor to- 
ward the future, for what is to happen, what 
is happening, and what has happened are 
not conceived as discrete and significant en- 
tities of existence but as phases of the more 
profound difference between an existence 
that is in tune with the world—and so man 
is sated, sheltered, and happy—and an ex- 


Tn primitive societies uninfluenced by civili- 
zation the future is seen as a reproduction of the 
immediate past. Men see their children doing on 
the whole what they did themselves and are satis- 
fied to see them doing so. The fortunes of individ- 
ual men and women may rise or fall; calamity may 
strike one man or everybody, and success may or 
may not come; but the ways of life, the things to 
try for and realize, remain the same” (Redfield, 
op. cit., p. 120). 


“ Bronislaw Malinowski, “Baloma; the Spirits of 
the Dead in the Trobriand Islands,” in Magic, 
Science and Religion (Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day-Anchor, 1955). 
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istence so out of tune that man is hungry, 
homeless, and miserable.*® 

Beginning with such early historians as 
J and E,!* and continuing with the pre- 
Exilic prophets, ancient Judaism introduced 
a new type of time perspective, one which 
may be labeled “historical” or “linear” or 


` “developmental,” depending upon one’s per- 


spective; I prefer to term it “open,” for rea- 
sons that will become apparent shortly. In 
the Jewish version they and Yahweh are 
seen as actors in a cosmic drama proceeding 
through a sequence of actions toward a 
grand, foreordained conclusion. After the 
Exile, the drama was enlarged to range from 
the very creation of the universe to magnifi- 
cent and apocalyptic scenes of climax and 
consummation. Thus, in the Jewish con- 
ceptualization, time becomes the arena of 
action: the past is marked off as a prepara- 
tion, and the present has meaning only in 
terms of the future. In contrast to the per- 
spective of the magical world, in which the 
future is seen as the recapitulation of the 
present and might therefore be termed 
“closed,” the Jewish perspective visualizes 
futures totally different from what has been 
and so might be termed “open.” 

The possession of an open time perspec- 
tive means that the individual is tense with 

35 These notions are developed more fully in my 
“Time, Magic, and Asceticism,” chap. iii. 

1 J and E are considered to be the earliest of the 
many historians and redactors, the results of whose 
labors are the Pentateuch (Genesis—Deuteronomy). 
They received their alphabetic designations from 
the German scholars who noted that their narra- 
tives, intermingled in the ultimate text, could be 
distinguished according to the appellative referring 
to the deity: J employed a term that transliterates 
into German as “Jahweh” and into English as 
“Yahweh” and whose meaning is still the subject 
of discussion; E employed “Elohim,” which had 
originally been the plural form of “EJ” (god) but 
had come to be considered singular in character. 
The beginning of the J manuscript is the sonorous 
call to Abram in Gen. 12:1-4a; the beginning of 
the E manuscript has been lost, but the style is 
evident in Genesis, chapter 41. A detailed discussion 
of the elements and authorship of the Old Testa- 
ment will be found in Robert H. Pfeiffer, Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1941). 
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expectation. The self-discipline already de- 
scribed is motivated by the realization that 
the present, where impulsive freedom and 
enjoyment are limited and inhibited, is but 
a transition to the glorious future. The at- 
titude of expectancy is most extreme among 
the groups that are denominated “chiliast” 
or “apocalyptic” and which believe the 
transfiguration of the world to be imminent; 
with them, it can easily take the form of 
belief that the goals of this world are utterly 
worthless and that we should all be as the 
lilies of the field, neither toiling nor spinning, 
but awaiting the great day. However, with 
certain of the Jewish and Christian sects a 
sort of tempered expectation—a frozen es- 
chatology—-emerged, firm enough to dis- 
courage relaxation and enjoyment of the 
present, but not so firm as to prevent 
planned activity in this present world. Such 
an attitude has helped to motivate the ac- 
complishment of great deeds. 


MORALITY AND IDENTITY 


The problems of moral behavior and 
moral choice are as much a matter of per- 
sonal identity as they are of codes of con- 
duct.17 The question before the actor is, 
“Who am I?” or, more accurately, “Who 
(or what) am I trying to be?” This critical 
question was raised for the Hebrew because 
of his conception of time as the stage of 
the unfolding drama between Yahweh and 
His people, Israel. The sacred history listed 
the promises and blessings of the Lord to 
his people, but the vicissitudes of more re- 
cent, actual history made membership in 
Israel somewhat problematic. When Israel 
was a tribal confederacy or a kingdom, mem- 
bership was, as a rule, equated with tribal 
identity or with national citizenship. The 

1 The relationship between the personal sense of 
identity (or group membership) and morality (or 
codes of conduct sanctioned by the group) has 
been developed by Everett C. Hughes in many of 
his essays on the sociology of occupations and 
of ethnic-racial contacts (see his Men and Their 
Work [Glencoe, IlL: Free Press, 1958] and his joint 
work with Helen MacGill Hughes, Where Peoples 
Meet: Racial and Ethnic Frontiers (Glencoe, UL: 
Free Press, 1952]). 
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prophets warned otherwise, and the Bab- 
ylonian Exile made the problem of identifi- 
cation critical. On the one hand, member- 
ship no longer automatically followed upon 
birth and residence; and, on the other hand, 
the hopes and fantasies of divine redemp- 
tion enlarged its rewards. Thus the sacred 
law was elaborated as a fence that helped 
to define the Jew as other than the non- 
Jew, and the individual who wished to con- 
sider himself a member of Israel was re- 
quired to commit himself, knowingly and 
willingly, to follow a peculiar way of life. 

Nonetheless, a large share was still given 
to the role of birth into the Jewish com- 
munity, and it was only with Christianity 
that membership in the ranks of the favored 
of God became completely and equally open 
to all as a matter of personal decision and 
identity. With the Reformation, the ques- 
tion of identity—membership in the Elect— 
was raised to agonizingly severe levels. Even 
in Babylon the pious Jew could be sure of 
his portion in Israel, and so could the Cath- 
olic in the Middle Ages, as long as he did 
not deny his Lord, but the Protestant sectar- 
ian was never certain of his inclusion in the 
small remnant that would be received into 
heaven. All three had to define themselves 
by the tenor of their conduct as members 
of the Elect. The Protestant carried the task 
to its extreme. 


If it be inquired why all these religiocul- 
tural attitudes were more influential with 
Protestantism than with earlier Catholi- 
cism, the answer is simple and has been 
often noted.18 Many of the Protestant sects 
laid great stress upon the Old Testament 
and identified themselves, strongly and con- 
sciously, with the ancient Hebrews. They 
attempted to eliminate much of the exegesis 


8 Sombart (op. cit.) has a section on this re- 
semblance between Jew and Protestant and cites 
the witty aperçu of Heinrich Heine: “Die protes- 
tantischen Schotten, sind sie nicht Hebrier, deren 
Namen iiberall biblisch, deren Cant sogar etwas 
jerusalemmitisch-pharisdisch klingt und deren Re- 
ligion nur ein Judentum ist, welches Schweinefleisch 
frisst?” (p. 292). 


JUDAISM AND THE PROTESTANT ETHIC 


of medieval Christianity, including the 
philosophical conceptualizations of Hellenic 
thought (which have never been congruent 
with the Hebrew). Like the pre-Exilic 
prophets, they were intolerant of the magi- 
cal world view (whereas the Roman Catholic 
church had reconciled itself with some of 
its aspects); they required a stern discipline 
upon all (as against the Roman Catholic 
distinction between virtuosi and laity); they 
regarded time as a schedule and the arena of 
historical drama (as against the Hellenic 
cyclic and static notions of Roman Catholi- 
cism); and they regarded a transfigured 
world as imminent. Finally, as Weber noted, 
they developed tremendous psychic energies 
from the tension over their own status in 
the divine scheme of salvation. 

This is far from making the ancient Jews 
responsible either for the Protestant ethic 
or the capitalist Geist. Just as there are 
significant similarities between Judaism and 
Protestantism, so are there fundamental dif- 
ferences in attitude, especially important 
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being the collective conception of the earlier 
religion versus the individualism of the Jater. 
Likewise important was the Jewish empha- 
sis upon discipline according to the code 
of the formal law, as compared to Protestant 
emphasis upon asceticism deriving from an 
inner attitude, exalting labor within the 
world, yet renouncing worldly pleasures. 
Clearly, many other cultural traditions and 
developments, besides the Jewish, were 
operative in the emergence of the Protes- 
tant ethic and rational, bourgeois capitalism. 
I have come to formulate these revolution- 
ary European developments as the conse- 
quence of the adoption, by a people whose 
native traditions were individualism, tough- 
minded empiricism, and a strong self (or 
ego), of a highly sophisticated religion which 
bore the cultural developments herein pre- 
sented.?® 
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THE KLAN REVIVAL! 


JAMES W. VANDER ZANDEN 


ABSTRACT 


Since 1955 there has been a Ku Klux Klan revival in the South, but as a resistance organization, its 
course of development and ecological distribution is atypical. The occupational positions of 153 klans- 
men are examined, and the atypical course and distribution are interpreted on the basis of the position 


klansmen occupy in the social structure. 


Since 1955 the nation’s press has carried 
periodic reports of revived Ku Klux Klan 
activity in the South. Fiery crosses, motor- 
cades, torchlight rallies, floggings, bomb 
terror, and the castration of a Negro have 
followed in its wake.? The hooded order, 
a reconstruction-era organization, had pre- 


viously been revived in 1915, and again foj- 


lowing World War II. The post-World War 
II revival, however, was short lived, and by 
1952 the Klan had been suppressed through 
state and federal action. 

Then came May 17, 1954, and the Su- 
preme Court school desegregation ruling. 
Racial tensions slowly mounted during the 
year that followed. Nevertheless, even in 
the states of the Deep South, the belief 
was widespread that some desegregation 
would be inescapable. Delay was the major 
tactic of state officials. When, on May 31, 


1 The data for this paper was secured by field re- 
search in Georgia and South Caroline late in 1955 
and in 1956 and from the extensive materials in 
the Library of the Southern Educational Report- 
ing Service in Nashville, Tenn. 


? At least three floggings have been linked with 
the Klan, one of which, near Travelers Rest, S.C., 
resulted in the conviction of four Greenville, S.C., 
kJansmen. Klansmen have been implicated in the 
Montgomery and Atlanta church bombings and in 
the attempted bombing of a Negro elementary 
school near Charlotte, N.C. Acquittals resulted in 
the former cases, but convictions were secured in 
the Charlotte case. Four klansmen were subse- 
quently convicted of mayhem and sentenced to 
twenty years imprisonment for the Labor Day, 
1957, castration of a Negro handyman near Bir- 
mingham, Ala. The act had been perpetrated, ac- 
cording to the courtroom testimony of the klans- 
men, as a test for one of their number to prove his 
worthiness “of becoming assistant exalted cyclops.” 


1955, the Supreme Court handed down its 
implementing decree, the NAACP quickly 
followed with at least forty-two petitions 
for immediate school desegregation in as 
many communities of Virginia and the 
Deep South. The result was an immediate 
and marked upsurge in counteractivity by 
the whites. Deep South states no longer 
were thinking in terms of buying time; 
compromise was being ruled out; die-hard, 
adamant opposition was the order of the 
day. In the rural Black Belt areas of the 
Deep South the citizens councils, until this 
time relatively small, isolated groups, 
gained momentum. Drastic, stringent pun- 
ishment was meted out to Negro signers 
of integration petitions. In Deep South 
states politicians increasingly made segrega- 
tion their chief campaign issue. In Mis- 
sissippi fourteen-year-old Emmett Till was 
mutilated, murdered, and his body dumped 
into the Tallahatchie River. In Alabama 
a mob and the developments that followed 
in its wake successfully blocked the ad- 
mittance of Autherine Lucy to the state 
university, where the Negro woman had 
enrolled under court order. Increasingly, 
whites believed they could defeat integra- 
tion 

In this atmosphere of mounting tension 
and resistance the Klan made its reappear- 
ance. But, as contrasted with the citizens 


?For a detailed account and analysis of the 
Southern resistance movement following in the 
wake of the Supreme Court school rulings, see 
James W. Vander Zanden, “The Southern White 
Resistance Movement to Integration” (unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, 1958). 
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councils, its strength did not reside in the 
rural Black Belt areas of the South;* on 
the contrary, it has been an urban phe- 
nomenon, with the preponderance of its 
strength located in the Piedmont of the 
Southeast.5 In the last half of 1955 and the 
first half of 1956 came the zenith of citi- 
zens council activity throughout the Deep 
South. After this period organized council 
activity subsided: economic sanctions and 
pressures against Negroes became infre- 
quent; attendance at mass meetings 
dropped sharply; chapters in wide areas 
became inactive; only a scattering of new 
chapters were formed; and renewals of 
membership and financial contributions 
dropped sharply. With the crushing of the 
integrationist movement in the Deep South, 


‘Ibid., pp. 313-15, and James W. Vander Zanden, 
“The Citizens’ Councils,” Alpha Kappa Deltan, 
XXIX (Spring, 1959), 3-10. 

ë Klan strength has resided in the following areas 
of the South. Alabama: Birmingham and vicinity 
(Jefferson, Shelby, Tuscaloosa, and St. Clair Coun- 
ties), the Montgomery-Prattville vicinity and Mo- 
bile; Florida: Jacksonville and vicinity (Duval 
and Nassau Counties), Tampa, and Tallahassee, 
with a scattering of members in the north-central 
area of the.state between these three urban cen- 
ters; Georgia: Atlanta and vicinity (DeKalb, Ful- 
ton, and Cobb Counties), Macon, Savannah, and 
Columbus, with a scattering of members in Ameri- 
cus, Warner-Robbins, Cochran, Vienna, Moultrie, 
Albany, Waycross, and Nashville; North Carolina: 
membership and activity centered in a triangular 
area with Reidsville on the north, Charlotte on the 
west, and Hamlet on the southeast ; South Carolina: 
Greenville and vicinity (York, Cherokee, Spartan- 
burg, and Greenville Counties), Columbia and 
vicinity, and Florence, with a scattering of mem- 
bers in Darlington, Dillon, and Horry Counties; 
and Tennessee: the Chattanooga-Rossville, Ga., 
vicinity, Maryville-Alcoa-Knoxville vicinity, and 
Nashville. Small chapters have also been reported 
in Baton Rouge, La.,.Waco, Tex., Little Rock, Ark., 
and southern Delaware. 

Since fiery crosses, torchlight rallies, floggings, 
and bombings are the sort of activity that com- 
mands newspaper headlines, it is easy to exaggerate 
the size of Klan membership. Some estimates have 
placed it as high as 100,000. But such estimates 
appear to be stimulated by the Klan’s sensational- 
ism and boasting. Although Klan membership fig- 
ures are secret, the figure surely did not exceed 
10,000 at the organization’s zenith in late 1956 and 
1957, 
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the citizens councils became, for the most 
part, inactive. The situation was sum- 
marized by Charles N. Plowden, banker, 
large landowner, and a prominent figure in 
the Summerton, South Carolina, council, 
the community from which had come one 
of the original cases before the Supreme 
Court. Speaking of the Summerton citizens 
council, Plowden remarked: ‘“There’s no 
need to meet. Everything’s going along 
quiet.”® But the Klan exhibited a different 
course. It gathered slow momentum in 1955 
and 1956 but did not reach its peak until 
late 1956, 1957, and early 1958, after which 
it, too, experienced a sharp tapering-off. 

The growth and activity of the citizens 
council has been closely associated with 
the whites’ perception of the imminence of 
desegregation. Robert Patterson, leader of 
‘the Mississippi councils, has repeatedly as- 
serted in organizing speeches: “Organized 
aggression must be met with organized re- 
sistance.” In short, movement begets coun- 
termovement. The corollary has also tended 
to hold true, namely, if movement subsides, 
so, too, does countermovement.? The Klan 
development, on the other hand, has not 
followed a similar course. Nor, as has been 
noted, has its strength resided (with the 
exception of Tallahassee and Montgomery 
where the Negroes’ movement for integra- 
tion on buses was under way) in areas 
where the threat of integration was thought 
of by the general populace as immediate 
or especially threatening. This paper sug- 
gests that in part these incongruities can 
be explained and the appeal of the Klan 
understood by examining the position which 
klansmen occupy within the social struc- 
ture. 

The “mission” of the Klan is set forth 
in the handbook of the U.S. Klans, Knights 
of the Ku Klux Klan: 

€ John Bartlow Martin, “The Deep South Says 


Never,” The Saturday Evening Post, Part II, 
CCXXIX (June 22, 1957), 101. 

™See James W. Vander Zanden, “Resistance and 
Social Movements,” Social Forces, XXXVII (May, 
1959), 312-16, and “The Theory of Social Move- 
ments,” Sociology and Social Research, XLIV 
(September—October, 1959), 3-8. 
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We invite all men who can qualify to become 
citizens of the Invisible Empire, to approach 
the portal of our beneficient domain, join us in 
our noble work of extending its boundaries, and 
in disseminating the gospel of Klankraft, there- 
by encouraging, conserving, protecting and mak- 
ing vital the fraternal relationship in the prac- 
tice of an honorable clannishness; to share with 
us the sacred duty of protecting womanhood; 
to maintain forever the God-given supremacy 
of the White Race; to commemorate the holy 
and chivalric achievement of our fathers; to 
safeguard the sacred rights, privileges and insti- 
tutions of our civil government; to bless man- 
kind and to keep eternally ablaze the sacred fire 
of a fervent devotion to a pure Americanism. 


Since the Klan is a secret society, mem- 
bership lists are not available. However, 
from a number of sources the names and 
occupational positions of 153 klansmen 
were identified. They fall into four occu- 
pational groups: (1) skilled workers (e.g., 
garage mechanics, machinists, carpenters, 
and stonemasons); (2) marginal, small 
businesmen (e.g., small building-trade con- 
tractors and proprietors of food markets, 
grills, and gasoline stations); (3) marginal 
white-collar workers (e.g., grocery-store 
clerks, service-station attendants, police- 
men, and salesmen); and (4) transporta- 
tion workers (primarily truck drivers) and 
unskilled and semiskilled workers in the 
textile, construction, automotive, aircraft, 
coal, and steel industries. This sample is of 
unknown representativeness and it is un- 
doubtedly biased, yet it probably reflects 
the occupational breadth of the Klan’s 
membership. Accordingly, caution should 
be taken into account in evaluating the 
following interpretations. 

Of the 153 klansmen, 98 were in the first 
three occupational categories: skilled work- 
ers, 51; marginal businessmen, 11; and 
marginal white-collar workers, 36. These 
are commonly ranked in the upper rungs of 
the working class and the lower rungs of 


8 The names were obtained from those listed on 
charter applications for Klan incorporation in the 
several states, from police arrests for Klan activity, 
from a police-seized membership list in Charlotte, 
N.C., and from Klan spokesmen named in the press. 
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the middle class, that is, in an intermediate 
position between clear-cut “blue-collar” 
manual jobs and white-collar jobs, their 
status is insecure and they are anxious. At 
the same time, they generally lack the re- 
sources, skills, or education necessary to 
improve their life-chances. 

The situation for the workers in the 
fourth category is different in that middle- 
class status is not teasingly and just im- 
mediately ahead of them. But the frustra- 
tion may nevertheless be as acute, where the 
common success goals are internalized, yet 
they lack means of access to the approved 
goals.® And their plight is made worse by 
the insecurity that has traditionally char- 
acterized employment in these industries 
(construction, automotive, textile, aircraft, 
steel, and coal). Furthermore, the auto- 
motive and aircraft industries are relatively 
recent arrivals on the Southern scene—part 
of a rapidly growing Southern industrial 
complex—which have drawn large numbers 
of workers from small towns and rural com- 
munities of the region. Often the workers 
have been uprooted from what are almost 
folk communities!® and propelled into an 
urban industrial world, with the consequent 


° In this connection see Wendell Bell, “Anomie, 
Social Isolation, and the Class Structure,” So- 
ciometry, XX (June, 1957), 105-16; Dorothy L. 
Meier and Wendell Bell, “Anomia and Differential 
Access to the Achievement of Life Goals,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, XXIV (April, 1959), 
189-202; Richard M. Stephenson, Mobility Ori- 
entation and Stratification: A Study of One Thou- 
sand Ninth Graders (unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, Columbia University, 1956); Robert H. 
Guest, “Work Careers and Aspirations of Auto- 
mobile Workers,” American Sociological Review, 
XIX (April, 1954), 155-63; Ely Chinoy, Auto- 


mobile Workers and the American Dream (Garden - 


City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1955); Gene- 
vieve Krupfer, “Portrait of the Underdog,” in 
Reinhard Bendix and Seymour Martin Lipset (eds.), 
Class, Status and Power: A Reader in Social Strati- 
fication (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1953), pp. 255- 
63; and Herbert Hyman, “The Value Systems of 
Different Classes: A Social Psychological Contribu- 
tion to the Analysis of Stratification,” in Bendix 
and Lipset, op. cit., pp. 426—41. 


1 See Howard W. Odum, The Way of the South 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1947), esp. p. 61, 
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destruction of old rural values and life- 
ways, disruption of social ties, and isola- 
tion from durable personal ties and roots. 
Ambiguities regarding one’s position, role, 
and status are the result. In a word, status 
disorientation occurs. 

The picture has not been too different in 
the expanding Birmingham steel-coal com- 
plex. In the textile industry recent studies 
have pointed to the sharp undermining of 
the folk relationships that had characterized 
the mill villages. Increasingly, the mill 
hands are being engulfed in currents of so- 
cial change. Traditional castelike barriers 
between the textile workers and ‘“towns- 
people” are breaking down, and the mill 
villagers are becoming more heterogeneous 
in socioeconomic characteristics. Status, 
once predominantly ascribed, is becoming 
increasingly achieved.1+ With the shift there 
has developed a growing disparity between 
the commonly extolled success goals of our 
society and the socially sanctioned means 
whereby they may be attained. 

The klansman appears to have inter- 
nalized both the success goals of American 
society and the institutionalized means for 
their realization. Thwarted in progressing 
toward the goals, he does not reject them, 
nor does he have recourse to socially pre- 
scribed means. Rather, he seizes upon the 
symbols of 100 per cent Americanism and 
his membership in the superordinately de- 
fined white race—and elevates and magni- 


* Glen Gilman, Human Relations in the Indus- 
trial Southeast (Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1956); Harriet H. Herring, 
Passing of the Mill Village (Chapel Hill, N.C.: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1952); and 
James W. Vander Zanden, “The Ways of Big 
Daddy,” American Mercury, LXXXVIII (April, 
1959), 120-25. See also, Liston Pope, Millhands 
and Preachers (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1942), esp. chaps. iv-vi; Lois MacDonald, South- 
ern Mill Hands (New York: Alex L. Hillman, 
1928), pp. 98-99 and 149; Harriet L. Herring, 
Welfare Work in Mill Villages (Chapel Hill, N.C.: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1929), pp. 
104, 333 ff.; Gilman, op. cit., pp. 226 ff.; and James 
W. Vander Zanden, “Some Religious Trends in the 
Past Thirty Years in Southern Cotton Mill Vil- 
lages” (unpublished paper, 1957). 
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fies these out of proportion. He overcon- 
forms to the institutionalized caste pattern 
of the South and to patriotic identification 
with America.!? Judged by white-group 
standards, his adherence to the dominant 
white-racial values and Americanism is ex- 
cessive.13 And this leads to conflict with 
other values, most particularly the sanctity 
of the individual and private property. 

Tormented by his ambiguous status, the 
klansman, by emphasizing the difference 
between himself as a white and the Negro, 
may achieve, at least negatively, a sense 
of group identification. By conforming to 
the dominant white group, he gets some 
sense of identification and security. Never- 
theless, insecurity and uncertainty lead to 
his compensating for his lacks through an 
exaggerated overconformity with the white- 
caste value system and exaggerated 100 
per cent Americanism. For his props are 
not any props: they are props esteemed by 
society. 

Secrecy plays a role similar to exagger- 
ated conformity: the strongly emphasized 
exclusion of all outsiders makes for a feel- 


£ On overconformity see Percy Black and Ruth 
Davidson Atkins, “Conformity versus prejudice as 
Exemplified in White-Negro Relations in the 
South: Some Methodological Considerations,” 
Journal of Psychology, XXX (July, 1950), 109- 
21; Richard T. LaPiere, A Theory of Social Control 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1954), pp. 121 ff.; and 
Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, Il.: 
Free Press, 1951), pp. 323-24. 


1! At times such excessiveness may be condoned 
if not actually welcomed by the population at large, 
which sees it as a temporary expedient arising from 
a definition of the situation as unusual and fre- 
quently threatening. Means normally prescribed 
are seen as effective for accomplishing the task at 
hand, and their employment is justified by the 
atypical situation and its temporary character. At 
the same time, those more inhibited through a 
greater internalization of the prevailing societal 
norms are “saved” from violating the norms and 
from consequent anxiety. Thus the reaction among 
some Southern whites to Klan bombings and 
floggings has been: “I don’t approve of violence. 
But they (Negroes) were asking for it. They had 
it coming to them.” This situation is reminiscent 
of the reaction of many to Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy. 
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ing of possession.1+ Klan secrets give the 
klansman a highly tangible and explicit 
group identification because they set him 
apart from the amorphorous mass of hu- 
manity. 

There are still other consequences. One’s 
own weakness, inferiority, and ambivalence 
are not infrequently concealed from others 
and even from one’s self, and the substi- 
tute often is compensatory self-aggrandize- 
ment,’ seen in the superpatriot and militant 
white supremacist and frequently expressed 
in Klan addresses: 


Our kind of whites were elected to rule the 
world and everything in it.16 


The Ku Klux Klan is the only white Chris- 
tian Protestant 100 per cent American organi- 
zation in America today. ... Klansmen are the 
cleanest and most perfect people on earth.1? 


The exaggerated emphasis given by the 
Klan to symbols of status suggests a similar 
effort. The elaborate Klan regalia con- 
spicuously establishes the individual’s mem- 
bership in the “Invisible Empire” and sets 
him apart from the mass of humanity. The 
concern with status and individual aggran- 
dizement is reflected in the organization’s 
preoccupation with insignia, with the as- 
signment of status-denoting colors for the 
robes of officials, and with the use of an 
exaggerated status-exalting nomenclature 
(e.g, Imperial Wizard, Grand Dragon, 
Grand Titan, Grand Giant, and Exalted 
Cyclops). Likewise, the respective author- 
ity and power of Klan officials have been 
major issues since the recent Klan revival 
and have also been crucial contributing fac- 
tors in Klan factionalism and splintering.1® 
In Birmingham a heated argument during 
a Klan meeting over “one-man rule” re- 

4 George Simmel, The Sociology of George Sim- 


mel, translated by Kurt H. Wolff (Glencoe, IIL: 
Free Press, 1950), p. 332. 

18 Nathan W. Ackerman and Marie Jahoda, Anti- 
Semitism and Emotional Disorder (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1950), p. 31. 

1 Klan speaker at a rally at Lakeland, Fia.; 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, July 22, 1956. 

7 Klan speaker at a rally at Pontiac, $.C.; Char- 
lotte Observer, October 2, 1955. 
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sulted in gun play and the wounding of two 
klansmen. In Tampa the self-styled Grand 
Dragon of the Associated Florida Ku Klux 
Klans, W. J. Griffin, named six other Klans 
operating in the Tampa area and lamented 
to the press: “We have too many chiefs 
and not enough Indians to stage a war 
dance.” Griffin asserted that “the old coun- 
tersign and password won’t work because 
all klansmen are strangers to each other.” 
His answer: The Klan should adopt old 
Indian customs “and force grand dragons 
to wear tusks in their noses. . . . Members 
should be forced to be stamped with the 
branding iron or clip their ears with leather 
punches like farmers mark their livestock.” 

The excessive vehemence with which 
some klansmen extol their white status and 
disassociate themselves from Negro status 
suggests that basically they may feel them- 
selves as weak, deprived, and helpless as 
they imagine the Negro to be. This appears 
reflected in statements such ds these: “The 
Communists would have you believe that 
the nigger’s blackness is only skin deep. 
All I gotta say to that is they ought to go 
skin one and find out for themselves. We are 
gonna stay white, we are gonna keep the 
nigger black, with the help of our Lord and 
Savior, Jesus Christ;”49 and “I’ve been a 
white man all my life and I always will 
be.” Such individuals may tend to equate 
their own lower status with the subordinate 
Negro-caste position, and their vehement 
dissociation from the Negro and their avowal 
of membership in the dominant group may 
be efforts to convince both themselves and 
others that they do not occupy an inferior 
position. 

The Klan offers its members a chance to 
acquire importance, hope, and a sense of 

% The largest of the Klans is the U.S. Klans, 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan chartered in Georgia. 
There have been at least fifteen splinter groups, 
six in addition to the U.S. Klans in South Carolina, 
four in Alabama, one each in North Carolina, Texas, 
and Louisiana, and at least two in Florida. 


2 Klan speaker at a Montgomery, Ala., rally; 
Montgomery Advertiser, November 25, 1956. 

*0 Klan speaker at a Lakeland, Fla., rally; Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal, July 22, 1956. 
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worthiness. It gives him a “cause,” a sacred 
mission with meaningfulness and purposive- 
ness. A strong sense of “mission” is a recur- 
ring theme in Klan speeches, e.g., “America 
was saved by the Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan [at the time of the reconstruction] and 
if it is saved again, the Ku Klux Klan will 
do it.”21 A hooded klansman observed to the 
writer at a Klan rally outside of Orange- 
burg, South Carolina: “Believe me, mister 
-—we ain’t no hoodlum outfit. The reds and 
fools say we are, but we ain’t. We’re goin’ 
to save this here country. You just watch 
and see!” 

Finding his group identity ambiguous and 
/ot his aspirations thwarted, the klansman 
can identify himself with something beyond 
and greater than himself—‘The Invisible 
Empire.” Since the organization lays claim 
to his whole person (not merely to a seg- 
ment, as do most American voluntary asso- 
ciations) ,?? his social being tends to become 
submerged within a greater whole. The suc- 
cess which was not forthcoming through 
normal channels promises to come through 
the organization and cause to which he has 
dedicated himself. At the same time, the 
Klan demands unconditional obedience to 
its rules and norms and enforces them. It 
is quite possible that individuals lacking 
stable or explicit group identification in the 
society-at-large find assurance, stability, 
and identification in such dogmatic and to- 
talitarian commitments. By the same token, 
social change, as represented by integration- 
ist and liberal movements, confronts him 
with indefiniteness, unconventionality, and 
loss of familiar anchorage. 


2% A speaker at a Klan rally at Montgomery, 
Ala., September 9, 1956. 


= As Simmel observes: “. . . [the secret society] 
quite characteristically claims to a greater extent 
the whole individual, connects its members in more 
of their totality, and mutually obligates them more 
closely, than does an open society of identical con- 
tent. Through the symbolism of the ritual, which 
excites a whole range of vaguely delimited feelings 
beyond all particular, rational interests, the secret 
society synthesizes those interests into a total 
claim upon the individual” (Simmel, op. cit, p. 
360). 
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But such inclusive commitment, by tying 
him with incomparable closeness to the 
group, makes him dependent. Severance 
from the group threatens him with a loss of 
substance and a part of his social being— 
with rootlessness and the loss of a stable life- 
feeling. The cohesion of the secret society is 
obtained in part by partially secluding the 
individual from other meaningful social re- 
lationships. This is reinforced through the 
definition of the klansman as a deviant by 
society-at-large, social sanctions not infre- 
quently awaiting the “known” member. The 
result is that the individual tends to evalu- 
ate his behavior according to the norms of 
the Klan rather than of society-at-large. 

Within this context the individual can 
legitimatize the use of violence, proscribed 
by society-at-large. Despite frequent disa- 
vowing of the use of violence, hardly veiled 
threats of violence are a repeated theme in 
Klan speeches. Examples include: “The way 
I feel about them niggers who want to in- 
tegrate education is this—they don’t want 
an education, they want a funeral.”23 “Pd 
shed every drop of my blood to keep kids 
from going to school with niggers.”** “A 
Negro who tries to get into a white swim- 
ming pool [referring to a Negro who sought 
to enter a white pool at Durham, N.C.] is 
not looking for a bath, he’s looking to get 
killed.”?5 

Likewise, impulses toward aggressive be- 
havior and violence deriving from thwarted 
aspirations can be justified by the standards 
of his group—or so he thinks. The Klan 
regalia hiding the individual’s identity oper- 
ates toward a similar end. Not alone does 
it protect the individual from recognition 
and possible social sanctions, but it obliter- 
ates the individual as a member of society- 
at-large while accentuating his Klan identi- 
fication. And as an object of what the klans- 
man frequently perceives to be unfair treat- 

Klan speaker at a Montgomery, Ala., rally; 
Montgomery Advertiser, November 25, 1956. 

% Klan speaker at a Lakeland, Fla., rally; St. 
Petersburg Times, July 22, 1956. 


* A Klan speaker at a rally outside of Monroe, 
N.C.; Charlotte Observer, August 9, 1957. 
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ment from society-at-large, he can feel 
himself morally freed from the obligations 
that society would impose upon him. The 
use of symbols incrusted with emotional 
meaning, the performance of hallowed ritu- 
als, the singing of hymns—all these help in 
the breaking down of resistances that inhibit 
the responsiveness desired in the members 
of the fold. 

Thwarted in realizing goals which society 
holds to be worthwhile and frequently oc- 
cupying a precarious position within the so- 
cial structure, the individual easily comes 
to see himself as the victim of inscrutable 
conspiracies and enemies. Time and again 
failing in his encounters with life, he devel- 
ops a generalized feeling of inadequacy, but 
his “faults” appear to him as wholly outside 
of himself. It is he who is blameless, virtu- 
ous, more sinned against than sinning—and 
so his self-esteem is restored. All is reflected 
in the endless recurrence in Klan speeches 
of such words as plot, conspiracy, hoax, cor- 
ruption and the like. 

But the Klan, as contrasted with reform- 
ist or revolutionary movements, does not 
offer a program of basic social change. The 
source of discontent is not seen as the social 
system, social conditions, or the govern- 
ment. The difficulty is personified as an 
“enemy”—as “evil” persons, e.g., Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Richard Nixon, the justices of 
the Supreme Court, and Harry S. Truman; 
and “evil” groups, e.g., Jews, Communists, 
Catholics, foreigners, the “big-city” press, 
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and “scalawags.” Having internalized both 
the common success goals and the socially 
sanctioned norms for their achievement, he 
does not turn to attack the social system. 
On the other hand, members of reformist 
and revolutionary groups reject both the 
cultural goals and the institutionalized 
means, seeking to substitute others for them. 
But overidentifying himself with the exist- 
ing order, the klansman seeks to realize suc- 
cess within the existing social structure: the 
obstacles barring success are, to him, merely 
the work of “evil” agents. 

At times the obsession with “enemies” 
and “plots” reaches paranoid proportions; 
it appears as if everywhere there is a con- 
spiracy afoot. This is reflected in the speech 
of a Klan leader at a Nashville rally who, 
in the course of his address, depicts as ene- 
mies Negroes, Communists, the press, the 
FBI, Russia, the Nashville school board, the 
Red Cross, the United Fund (the latter two 
for allegedly “using their money to trans- 
port Negroes around the country to break- 
down segregation”), food dyes, the use of 
Salk Polio vacine (referred to as a “Com- 
munist plot”), and the fluoridation of water 
(referred to as “rat poison’’)*° Because of 
their own insecure and weak position within 
the social structure and their negligible in- 
sight into their situation, the world about 
them seems hostile and evil. 
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CASTE, CLASS, AND DEFERENCE IN 
THE RESEARCH INTERVIEW* 


GERHARD E. LENSKI AND JOHN C. LEGGETT 


ABSTRACT 


To test the influence of the deference norm on low-status respondents when questioned by middle- 
class interviewers, a cross-section of Detroiters were asked their views concerning two mutually con- 
tradictory propositions used at widely separated points in the interview. As predicted, the norm led in 
nearly 8 per cent to agree with both statements despite their highly contradictory character. This raises 
serious questions concerning the validity of the A-scale and concerning the interpretation of the F-scale. 
This study serves as yet another reminder that the research interview invariably creates a social relation- 
ship with consequences of importance for the interpretation of data. 


As a variety of studies have conclusively 
demonstrated, far more is involved in the 
research interview than the mere gathering 
of data. Such interviews inevitably bring 
into being a relationship between respondent 
and interviewer in which the behavior of 
each is influenced by his perceptions of the 
situation and the appropriate social norms. 
Thus the actions of the respondent (which 
subsequently become the data of the ana- 
lyst) always involve something more than 
mere factual reporting of opinions and past 
actions. Research has made it clear that the 
behavior of respondents is significantly af- 
fected by the relative positions of respond- 
ent and interviewer in the caste and class 
systems of society. Negro respondents are 
less likely to communicate dissatisfaction 
with American institutions to white inter- 
viewers than to Negro interviewers. Work- 


* The authors are greatly indebted to various 
persons for helpful comments, criticisms, and sug- 
gestions. Harold Wilensky, Harry Sharp, and G. E. 
Swanson were especially helpful. 


1 The most comprehensive treatment of this sub- 
ject may be found in Herbert H. Hyman et al., 
Interviewing in Social Research (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1954). Noteworthy also are 
the special issue of the American Journal of So- 
ciology, on “The Interview in Social Research,” 
September, 1956; Robert L. Kahn and Charles F. 
Cannell, The Dynamics of Interviewing (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons 1954); and Erving 
Goffman, The Presentation of Self in Everyday 
Life (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday Anchor Books, 
1959). 


ing-class respondents are less likely to com- 
municate radical views on controversial 
issues to middle-class interviewers than to 
working-class interviewers. In short, when 
interviews involve communication between 
the classes or between the castes, an element 
of reticence becomes evident. 

This paper reports a simple test con- 
ducted to determine whether a second type 
of distortion in the gathering of data arises 
in interviews between persons of different 
classes or castes. In normal social inter- 
course persons of inferior status are expected 
to be somewhat deferential in. manner before 
those of superior status, extreme forms long 
being customary in social relationships be- 
tween the races in the South. While there 
has probably been some weakening of the 
influence of the norms governing etiquette 
in such situations in recent decades, even 
the most casual observation of everyday 
life reveals that the norm demanding defer- 
ence from those of lower status is far from 
dead. 

If deference is generally required of per- 
sons of lower status in the presence of per- 


* Cf, eg, Daniel Katz, “Do Interviewers Bias 
Polis?” Public Opinion Quarterly VI (1942), 248- 
68; Hadley Cantril, Gauging Public Opinion 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1944), 
p. 115; Samuel Stouffer et al., The American Soldier 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1949), 
IV, 720; Leonard Schatzman and Anselm Strauss, 
“Social Class and Modes of Communication,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LX (1955), 329-38. 
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sons of superior status and if the research 
interview frequently pairs a respondent of 
low status with an interviewer of higher sta- 
tus, the stage is clearly set for deferential 
acts on the part of at least those respondents 
who “know their place.” So long as these 
are only gestures of courtesy and respect 
during the preliminaries and a friendly, re- 
sponsive attitude during the interview itself, 
there is no problem for the investigator. 
However, if and when the deferential atti- 
tude begins to influence responses, a serious 
problem is created. 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS GIVING MUTUAL- 
LY CONTRADICTORY ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
REGARDING CHILDREN’S FUTURE, BY EXTENT 
OF FORMAL EDUCATION AND RACE 


Warres NEGROES 
Percentage Percentage 
Giving Mutu- Giving Mutu- 
ally Contra- ally Contra- 
FORMAL dictory dictory 
EDUCATION Answers No. Answers No. 
Some college edu- ` 
cation......... 105 14 14 
High-school grad- 
uates.......... 3 182 17 18 
High-school at- 
tenders, non- 
graduates...... 7 123 12 34 
Eight grades or 
less formal edu- 
cation......... 9 111 32 37 
Total......... 5 521 20 103 


This paper reports a simple test designed 
to discover whether this possibility ever be- 
comes a reality, and whether respondents of 
low status ever express deference by acqui- 
escing to simple agree-disagree type propo- 
sitions, even when acquiescence leads to an 
inappropriate response. It was hypothesized 
that this would occur and that its frequency 
would be a function of social distance be- 
tween respondent and interviewer. 

The basic instrument employed in testing 
this hypothesis was a pair of mutually con- 
tradictory statements, one taken directly 
from Srole’s anomie scale.* The statements 
used were worded as follows: 


1. It’s hardly fair to bring children into the 
world, the way things look for the future; 
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2. Children born today have a wonderful fu- 
ture to look forward to. 


These statements were included in a sample 
survey of the Detroit metropolitan area, 
conducted by the Detroit Area Study of the 
Department of Sociology of the University 
of Michigan in the spring of 1958. The 
statements were separated from each other 
in the interview so that approximately half 
an hour intervened. Since the interviewers 
were virtually all middle-class whites, it was 
predicted that the lower the status of the 
respondent, the greater the probability that 
he would express agreement with both prop- 
ositions, although mutually contradictory. 

Of the more than 600 respondents inter- 
viewed, nearly 8 per cent did, indeed, ex- 
press agreement with both statements and, 
as predicted, the greater the social distance 
between interviewer and respondent, the 
more often this behavior was observed. For 
example, among Negro respondents, fully 
one-fifth agreed with both propositions, 
while among whites, only one-twentieth did 
so. One might suppose that this difference 
could be attributed to the limited formal 
education of Negroes, reflecting ignorance 
and confusion rather than the operation of a 
social norm. However, when education is 
controlled (Table 1), it becomes evident 
that more than ignorance and confusion is 
operating to produce the differential. At 
every level of education, Negro respondents 
were far more likely to agree with both 
statements than were whites. In fact, the 
best educated of Negroes did so more than 
half again as often as the least educated of 
whites.* 

Within the white population the same 


Leo Srole, “Social Integration and Certain 
Corollaries: An Exploratory Study,” American So- 
ciological Review, XXI (1956), 709-16. 


*One might argue that for a given number of 
years of formal education Negroes learn less than 
whites because of inferior schools, but this thesis 
seems incapable of explaining more than a small 
part of the differences shown in Table 1. Few would 
argue that eight years in white schools produces 
more effective results than thirteen to sixteen years 
in mixed or Negro institutions. 
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basic pattern emerges. The lower the status 
of respondent, as measured by the occupa- 
tion of the head of the household, the greater 
the frequency of acquiescence. Here again 
(Table 2), while there is some relationship 
between educational attainments and non- 
acquiescence, respondents in middle-class, 
or white-collar, households are less likely to 
agree with both propositions than respond- 
ents from working-class, or blue-collar, 
households, even when education is con- 
trolled. In short, the data support the origi- 
nal hypothesis. 


These findings raise some very serious 
questions concerning much of the work on 
anomie that has been done in recent years 
utilizing Srole’s A-scale.> According to Srole, 
the questions included in his A-scale were 
designed to measure “interpersonal aliena- 
tion,” or in Lasswell’s phrase (which Srole 
cites approvingly) “psychic isolation.””® The 
findings cited above suggest that inadvert- 
ently the A-scale seems to measure a second, 
and very different, type of phenomenon: 
adherence to norms governing intercaste and 
interclass communication. The seriousness 
of this inadvertent confusion is indicated by 
the fact that more than two-thirds of all 
individuals who would normally be scored 
as evidencing anomie because they agree 
that it is hardly fair to bring children into 
the world, also agreed with the contradic- 
tory assertion that children today have a 
wonderful future before them. Confusion of 
this magnitude casts serious doubts on the 
validity of the instrument as a measure of 
“interpersonal alienation” or “psychic iso- 
lation.”* 

In much of the literature concerning the 
A-scale, the assertion is made that anomie 
occurs more frequently in the lower strata 


E Cf., e.g., Leo Srole, op. cit., pp. 709-16; Alan H. 
Roberts and Milton Rokeach, “Anomie, Au- 
thoritarianism, and Prejudice: A Replication,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LXI (1956), 355— 
58; Dorothy L. Meier and Wendell Bell, “Anomia 
and the Achievement of Life Goals,” American 
Sociological Review, XXIV (1959), 189-202. 


*Srole, op. cit., p. 712. 
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than in the higher.’ But when an effort is 
made to control the influence of the norms 
governing intercaste and interclass commu- 
nication, the differentials between the classes 
and castes are substantially reduced (Table 
3). In fact, the differences which remain are 
so small in both cases that the null hypoth- 
esis cannot safely be discarded. 

These findings also are relevant to a sec- 
ond scale, which has gained considerable 
prominence in the last decade, the F-scale.® 
This scale, like the A-scale, utilizes a series 
of reasonably familiar stereotypical asser- 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF WHITE RESPONDENTS GIVING 
MUTUALLY CONTRADICTORY ANSWERS TO 
QUESTIONS REGARDING CHILDREN’S FUTURE, 
BY EDUCATION OF RESPONDENT AND OCCU- 
PATION OF FAMILY HEAD 


Heap: Heap: 
Warre COLLAR Brus COLLAR 
Percentage Percentage 
Giving Mutu- Giving Mutu- 
RESPONDENT’S ally Contra- ally Contra- 
FORMAL dictory dictory 
EDUCATION Answers No. Answers No. 
Some college edu- 
cation......... 1 86 5 19 
High-school grad- 
uates.... 00.6.5 2 82 2 100 
High-school at- 
tenders, non- 
graduates...... 5 42 9 81 
Eight years or less 
ormal educa- 
tion,....... L.. «0 17 11 91 
Total......... 2 227 7 291 


*It should be noted here, however, that of the 
five propositions contained in the A-scale, all of 
which were included in the Detroit Area Study 
schedule, the proposition stating that it is hardly 
fair to bring children into the world found the 
least frequent approval among respondents. This 
could mean that the other items in the A-scale are 
more valid measures of anomie, but this is an as- 
sumption which could and should be put to the 
test. 

® Cf. Srole, op. cit., 709-16, and Meier and Bell, 
op. cit., pp. 189—202. 

è Cf., eg., T. W. Adorno, E. Frenkel-Brunswick, 
D. J. Levinson, and R. N. Sanford, The Authori- 
tarian Personality (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1950); and Richard Christie and Marie Jahoda, 
Studies in the Scope and Method of “The Au- 
thoritarian Personality” (Glencoe, Hl.: Free Press, 
1954). 
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tions or statements to which individuals are 
asked to indicate agreement or disagree- 
ment. Thus it seems reasonable to suppose 
that, if a substantial number of persons will 
agree to two mutually contradictory propo- 
sitions such as those contained in the present 
study, they would do the same with most 
of those contained in the F-scale. That this 
is more than a logical possibility is indicated 
in a series of recent studies culminating in 
the work of Richard Christie and his asso- 
ciates.1° As Christie and others point out, 
persons who score high on a series of F-scale 
items do not invariably score low when con- 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS ANSWERING 
THAT IT Is HARDLY FAIR TO BRING CHA- 
DREN INTO THE WORLD WITH AND WITHOUT 
ACQUIESCENT INDIVIDUALS ELIMINATED, BY 
OCCUPATION OF HEAD OF FAMILY AND BY 
RACE 


ACQUIES- 
ACQUIESCENT CENT INDI- 
INDIVIDUALS VIDUALS 
INCLUDED ELIMINATED 
Per Cent Say- Per Cent Say- 
OCCUPATION ing Hardly ing Hardly 
or Famity Fair To Bring Fair To Bring 
Heap, anp Children into Children into 
Race World No. World No. 
White collar..... 4 237 2 231 
Blue collar....... 15 375 5 336 
White........... 8 518 3 493 
Negro........... 25 103 6 82 


fronted with a series of F-scale items stated 
in reversed form (i.e., with reversed mean- 
ing). Many who score high on the F-scale 
also score high on the scales composed of 
the reversed items. On the basis of such 
findings some have concluded that the F- 
scale is little more than a measure of what 
is referred to as “an acquiescent response 
set.”1! More recently, Christie, Havel, and 
Seidenberg have taken exception to this ex- 
treme interpretation and have developed 


For an excellent review of the literature com- 
bined with important new data and a sophisticated 
appraisal of the work to date see Richard Christie, 
Joan Havel, and Bernard Seidenberg, “Is the F- 
Scale Irreversible?” Journal of Abnormal and So- 
cial Psychology, LVI (1958), 143-59. 

1 See especially Bernard M. Bass, “Authori- 
tarianism or Acquiescence?” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, LI (1955), 616-23. 
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evidence that the original F-scale measures 
both authoritarianism, as originally con- 
ceived by Adorno and his associates, as well 
as “acquiescent response set.” In either case, 
however, the phenomenon has been inter- 
preted basically in terms of personality.?* 
The findings of this present study add 
little to the now well-developed literature 
on the technical aspects of the confusion 
of authoritarianism and acquiescence con- 
tained in the F-scale.1* They do, however, 
add to the interpretation of the phenomenon 
of acquiescence: they suggest that the re- 
spondent’s (or subject’s) acquiescence is the 
product of something more than a peculiar 
response set. They suggest that this pattern 
of action is a reflection of the operation of 
social norms governing interclass and inter- 
caste communication in certain social rela- 
tionships, an hypothesis confirmed in some 
measure by the recent research of Christie, 
et al. These investigators found that the pat- 
tern of acquiescence occurred least often in 
a sample of Washington lobbyists of ap- 
parently high status, somewhat more often 
in a sample of medical students attending 
leading institutions (and presumably there- 
fore from high status families), and most 
often in a sample of Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores from Jower-middle-class families at- 
tending a “Northeastern public university.” 
This is precisely what one would predict on 
*To some extent the recent paper by Christie 
et al, departs from the usual pattern and suggests 
some influence of social structural variables, in, for 
example, suggesting that the relatively high in- 
cidence of acquiescent responses in a sample com- 
posed of Freshmen and Sophomores from a lower- 
middle-class background reflects the operation of 


social cross-pressures. However, this line of reason- 
ing was not developed to any degree. 


! Perhaps the chief addition at this point is the 
evidence that a considerable number of individuals 
will directly contradict themselves on an extended 
interview, if given the opportunity. Prior research 
on the problem seems to be limited to comparisons 
between mixtures of F-scale items, some reversed, 
others not, but always administered to different in- 
dividuals. To this writer’s knowledge, the present 
study represents the first attempt to ask the same 
item both in its original form and in reversed form 
on the same questionnaire or schedule and of the 
same persons, 
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the basis of the hypothesis that acquiescence 
is a normatively defined response of lower- 
status individuals when interacting in an 
unfamiliar and semiformal situation with 
strangers of visibly higher status.” 

It can be argued, of course, that since the 
majority of respondents of low status do not 
display the acquiescent pattern of response, 
then the differential which occurs in this 
stratum is a function of personality differ- 
ences. While this interpretation is surely 
plausible, it is equally plausible to argue 
that the differences in behavior are produced 
by situational factors, such as the appear- 
ance and manner of the interviewer which 
provide respondents with cues to the “ap- 
propriate” norms. Thus some interviewers 
may, by their appearance or actions, en- 
courage respondents of lower status to feel 
that caste or class differences are irrelevant 
in the interview, while others may create 
exactly the opposite effect. Thus some re- 
spondents may act in terms of one set of 
norms and others in another. 

To summarize: the findings of this study 
suggest that the F-scale in its primitive form 
measures far more than its creators im- 
agined and probably a good bit more than 


*Tt might be argued that the questionnaire does 
not involve such interaction. However, there seems 
good reason for believing that when an individual 
fills out a questionnaire, he normally forms some 
image of the investigator and addresses his an- 
swers to him, Providing the questionnaire is rea- 
sonably professional in appearance and the person 
administering seems professional in appearance and 
manner, most respondents are likely to address their 
responses to a figure of reasonably high status. 
Thus even on the self-administered questionnaire 
there is good reason for predicting acquiescent re- 
sponses from subjects of low status. 


1 However, the findings indicate that acquies- 
cence is associated with antiminority attitudes. 
Thus, among working-class Negroes, those who 
agreed with both of the mutually contradictory 
propositions were more likely to express anti- 
Semitic views than are those who agreed with only 
one of the propositions. While in certain respects 
this seems to support the theory of the authoritar- 
ian personality, it also raises a host of problems. 
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even the recent social psychological critics 
of the instrument have recognized.* As a 
consequence, it would seem that little re- 
liance can be placed on the various efforts 
to link the authoritarian personality with 
the lower classes on the basis of F-scale 
data. Such a relationship may well exist, but 
its demonstration awaits the development 
of a research instrument which more ade- 
quately controls the influence of the norms 
governing interclass and intercaste commu- 
nication. 

Finally, this study has important implica- 
tions for all those engaged in gathering data, 
especially those who employ the interview 
as their basic instrument. The findings serve 
as yet another reminder that the data-gath- 
ering interview brings into existence a social 
relationship, and the respondent is affected 
by the various social norms governing such 
relationships. Thus the answers which he 
gives to the interviewer’s questions reflect 
more than the mere facts of the matter: 
they reflect his perceptions of the inter- 
viewer, his interpretation of the nature of 
the relationship created, his judgment of 
what social norms are relevant, and also his 
peculiar personality traits. 

When the interview requires communi- 
cation between the castes and classes and 
when the respondent occupies the lower sta- 
tus, then investigators would be well ad- 
vised to avoid questions which invite the 
respondent to express mere agreement or 
disagreement to statements which have a 
stereotypic quality, as in the case of the A- 
and F-scales. Such questions seemingly cre- 
ate a pattern of response in a significant 
minority of respondents which can only con- 
fuse the results. If investigators must em- 
ploy this type of question, at the very least 
they should include a certain number of 
mutually contradictory items, to control the 
influence of social norm of deference govern- 
ing social relations with persons of higher 
status. 
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CORRELATES OF ETHNIC IDENTIFICATION 


EUGENE S. UYEKI 


ABSTRACT 


On an American-Japanese continuum a group of Nisei men, resettled in Chicago after their evacua- 
tion from the West Coast in 1942, were given scores on a number of items which grouped themselves in 
three subareas: presumed Japaneseness of background, current behavior, and current orientation. The 
statistically significant order of correlations between the three suggests important individual differences 

in the bicultural socialization of the Nisei men as the variable explaining mar later adjustment and orien- 


tation to their ethnic identification. 


This article reports findings which show 
the consistency of differences in individual 
background of a group of Chicago Nisei 
men which predisposed them to different 
patterns of adjustment and orientation to 
their bicultural personal history. The Nisei 
in Chicago are evacuees who decided to live 
permanently in the Middle West and the 
eastern United States after having been 
evacuated from their homes in the Pacific 
states in spring and summer of 1942 and 
subsequently incarcerated in relocation cen- 
ters.t By summer of 1952, most of the Nisei 
in Chicago had made adequate adjustments 
to life there. Almost ten years after evacu- 
ation and six years after the closing of the 
relocation centers, they were working in 
relatively good jobs, marrying, and rearing 
families. This “favorable” environment had 
led them to make permanent homes in Chi- 
cago or the Middle West. They had come 
to some resolution of the frustrations and 
dilemmas of status which they had experi- 
enced in intensified form ever since the out- 
break of war on December 7, 1941. 

1 An estimate of the population in 1946, includ- 
ing the Issei, who relocated to midwestern and 
eastern United States is 42,000 (Department of the 
Interior, War Relocation Authority, WRA-a Story 
of Human Conservation [Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1946], p. 151). The 1950 
Census reported that there were 26,022 persons of 
Japanese ancestry in Northeast and North Central 
United States and 11,233 persons of Japanese an- 
cestry in the Chicago Metropolitan Area (U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, United States Census of 
Population: 1950, Nonwhite Population by Race 
[Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1953], pp. 18 and 63). 


The experiences of the Nisei from this 
period until some time after the ending of 
the war with Japan in September, 1945, 
struck at the very core of their self-concep- 
tions, especially ethnic identification. Prob- 
ably each evacuated Nisei had to face 
consciously and/or unconsciously the dis- 
ruption of his ethnic identification, and each 
had to decide on his conception of self in 
national and ethnic terms. 

In the first place, those who relocated to 
the Midwest (and thus to Chicago) were the 
Nisei who were more acculturated and hence 
predisposed toward American values.” Sec- 
ond, the absence of a segregated Japanese 
community made difficult the reinforcement 
of Japanese cultural values and practices. 
These circumstances led to an over-all pat- 
tern of identification with American values 
and practices: the Chicago Nisei men con- 
sider themselves to be Americans and gener- 
ally eschew any association with Japan ex- 
cept as the country from which their parents 
came. They identify themselves strongly 
with the Nisei group, and the vast majority 
of their friendships are there. Their domi- 
nant orientation is toward the values and 
practices of the white majority, but, while 
they are realistic enough to recognize their 
differences, most feel that their racial visi- 


2D, S. Thomas, C. Kikuchi, J. Sakoda, The Sal- 
vage (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1952), pp. 115-28. 


"E. S. Uyeki, “Process and Patterns of Nisei 
Adjustment to Chicago” (unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, Department of Sociology, University of 
Chicago, 1953), pp. 43—72. 
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bility has made less difference in their work, 
and their social, residential, and psychologi- 
cal adjustment in Chicago than it had or 
would have made, had they remained on the 
West Coast. 


But there were apparent differences in the 
way individual Nisei men oriented them- 
selves and handled their ethnic identifica- 
tion. This raised the important question of 
systematically measuring and explaining 
these individual differences. 

All the Nisei interviewed had spent most 
of the pre-majority years of their minority 
on the West Coast. There were differences 
among them in extent of their “Japanese- 
ness” which, it seemed logical, may have 
persisted through the disrupting experiences 
of evacuation and relocation and have had 
some influence on the resolution each Nisei 
made. 

Following an earlier study, it was assumed 
that those who were Buddhist and came 
from rural California would have the “most 
Japanese” background.* Christians from ur- 
ban Washington were assumed to have the 
“most American” background. Those who 
professed no religious affiliation and who 
came from urban California or rural Wash- 
ington were assumed to be intermediate. 
The responses of the Nisei men were cross- 
classified, using combinations of these three 
variables, but this measure revealed little 
consistent relationship between background 
factors and adjustment and orientations in 
Chicago. 

Accordingly, it was decided to attack the 
problem of individual differences in another 
way:> to pick up degrees of internal con- 
sistency by collecting together a number of 
items when the internal consistency was too 
slight to be revealed by an item-by-item 
comparison. It was assumed that data in the 
interviews could be organized into homo- 


*Thomas, Kikuchi, and Sakoda, op. cit., pp. 115— 
28. 


5I am indebted to Professor D. T. Campbell, 
now of the Department of Psychology, North- 
western University, for valuable aid on problems 
of method. 
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geneous scales measuring the extent to 
which the presumed Japaneseness of back- 
ground, current behavior, and current orien- 
tation of each man approached one pole or 
the other of an American-Japanese continu- 
um. It was expected that differences among 
the individuals would be manifested by as- 
sociation in their scores in each of these 
subareas. These considerations were organ- 
ized into two hypotheses: (1) there is some 
consistency in the attitudes and behavior 
of the Nisei men when categorized along an 
American-Japanese continuum, and (2) 
there is a positive relation between the 
scores for presumed Japaneseness of back- 
ground of the Nisei men and their scores 
on current behavior and current orientation. 


The important consideration in choosing 
the sample was to include Nisei whose di- 
lemmas of status were greatest. It was de- 
cided to take a group of Nisei men between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty at the time 
of evacuation (1942) who were susceptible 
to pressures for military service. In addition, 
their decisions and actions with regard to 
life-plans and the support of their aging 
parents were fraught with serious conse- 
quences. As many married men as possible 
were included, since this would be evidence 
that they planned to make their permanent 
homes in Chicago. Religion was considered 
as related to acculturation, and appropriate 
church groups were asked to search out Nisei 
who were Christian and Buddhist. From 
these men as well as from other Nisei asso- 
ciations in Chicago, Nisei men who professed 
no religious affiliation but who fitted the 
other requirements were reached. Thus the 
sample is not random. 

Out of a total of 71 Nisei men interviewed, 
9 were eliminated for one reason or another. 
The mean age for the 62 whose interviews 
were analyzed was 32.8 years; 29.1 per cent 
were Buddhists, 51.6 per cent were Chris- 
tians, and 19.3 per cent were not affiliated 
with any church. The greatest number (67.7 
per cent) came from California, and the re- 
mainder (32.3 per cent) from Washington; 
41.9 per cent came from urban areas, 38.8 
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per cent came from rural non-farm areas, 
and 19.3 per cent came from farms. Four 
out of five, or 80.6 per cent were married. 
The mean amount of schooling they had 
completed was 14.1 years. Excluding two 
who were students, 60 per cent of the re- 
maining Nisei were in positions at the top 
of the occupational scale—professional, pro- 
prietor-managerial, and clerical sales—in- 
cluding 26.7 per cent in the professional 
category. A total of 30.0 per cent were in 
the skilled and semiskilled categories, with 
10.0 per cent in the unskilled. 

In an earlier study it was concluded that 
it was “the college-educated Christian-secu- 
lar nonagricultural Nisei” who “showed the 
greatest willingness to leave camp and to 
reenter ‘American life.’ ”6 The present sam- 
ple may be related to this. It comprises 70.9 
per cent who are Christians or without any 
religious affiliation and 70.7 per cent who 
are non-agricultural, and for the group as 
a whole the average education was equiva- 
lent to two years of college. The present 
sample dovetails in its major dimensions 
with the characteristics of those who chose 
to go from the centers to the Middle West 
and the eastern United States. 


A set of common questions was asked of 
the Nisei men interviewed, using the open- 
ended method. The questions coverd: (a) 
personal and biographical data, (b) reac- 
tions to evacuation, (c) work experience, 
(d) religious history, (e) family and mar- 
riage problems, (f) orientation to Japanese 
heritage, and (g) adjustment to Chicago. 
The interviews were searched in order to 
find questions which were answered by all 
respondents and could also be scored in a 
way to indicate whether a particular re- 
sponse was “more American” or “more Jap- 
anese.”’ Twenty-nine items met this require- 
ment—ten items in Subarea I, “Presumed 
Japaneseness of Background”; ten items 
in Subarea II, “Current Behavior”; and 
nine items in Subarea III, “Current Orien- 
tation.” The background data are composed 


"Thomas, Kikuchi, and Sakoda, of. cit., p. 125. 
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of a variety of items, demographic, socio- 
logical, behavioral, and attitudinal. An ef- 
fort was made to express overt behavior in 
the subarea of current behavior, and atti- 
tudes in current orientation. On each of 
these items the individuals were given a 
rating which measured their relative posi- 
tion on a postulated American-Japanese 
continuum. A score of 1 represented the 
“most American” response and a score of 3 
represented the “most Japanese” response, 
with a score of 2 being given to the inter- 
mediate response. Examples of this method 
are the ways in which Items 6 and 7 of Sub- 
area I were scored: Item 6 “Reading ability 
in Japanese,” was scored as follows: a score 
of 1 was given to those who stated they 
could not read any Japanese at all, a score 
of 2 was given those who stated they 
could read “some,” and a score of 3 was 
given those who stated they “easily” read 
Japanese. Item 7, “Religion of parents,” was 
scored as follows: a score of 1 was given to 
those whose parents were Christian, a Score 
of 2 was given to those whose parents had 
no religion, and a score of 3 was given to 
those whose parents were Buddhist. The 
distribution of individual scores is given in 
Table 1. 

Subarea homogeneity —The Kuder-Rich- 
ardson coefficient of reliability was used to 
measure the homogeneity of the items com- 
posing the three subareas.’ This formula 
measures reliability from item homogeneity 
by making use of the relationship between 
the variance of the item scores and the vari- 
ance of total scores in each area. Using the 
item scores and area scores of the 62 men, 
the reliability coefficients obtained are re- 
ported in Table 2. 

The coefficients of reliability range from 
a low of .49 for Subarea I to a high of .74 
for the total scale. These coefficients are as 
high as one might expect from tests having 
this number of items. In addition, the sub- 
areas were scaled using the Guttman tech- 
nique. By dichotomizing the responses, the 

7A discussion of this technique is to be found 


in H. Gulliksen, Theory of Mental Tests (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1950), pp. 221-27. 
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following coefficients of reproducibility were 
obtained: “Presumed Japaneseness of Back- 
ground,” .87; “Current Behavior,” .86; and 
“Current Orientation,” .86. These values do 
not meet the conventional .90 criterion for 
reproducibility, but they approach the norm 
closely and seem to justify measuring the 
homogeneity of the separate subareas by a 
technique which is less rigid and demanding 
than Guttman’s. Thus we can accept the 
first hypothesis that there is some consist- 
ency in the responses of the individuals in 
each of the subareas when located on an 
American-Japanese continuum. 

Relation of items to subarea scores-— 
To ascertain the relation of specific items to 
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the subarea scores, linear coefficients of cor- 
relation were computed between item scores 
and subarea scores for each respondent 
(Table 3). 

All the coefficients are positive (ranging 
from .14 to .75), and 22 of the 29 are sig- 
nificant at the .05 level. Since most of them 
are moderate and the sample was not very 
large, confidence levels were not computed. 
Hence caution must be exercised in inter- 
preting the degree of association between 
each item and its subarea score. Generally, 
in each of the subareas, the half of the items 


“with the larger coefficients (above .50) tap 


areas which are closer to the core of self- 
involved behavior and attitudes. Specifi- 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF INDIVIDUAL SCORES BY SUBAREAS 


Trem 
Subarea I: Presumed Japaneseness of Background 
. Community of origin 
. Name 
. Extent of Japanese spoken at home 
. Attendance at Japanese school 
. Speaking ability in Japanese 
Reading ability in Japanese 
. Religion of parents 
. Parents’ attitude to intermarriage 
. Feelings about Japanese culture 
. Visit to Japan 


SYLOrIQnPone 


pk 


Subarea IT: Current Behavior 
1. Trouble with non-Japanese workers 
2. Present church membership 
3. Religion of children 
4. Baishakunin (marriage go-between) 
5. Friendship with non-Japanese girls 
6. Japanese doctor-dentist 
7. Number of Japanese publications taken 
i © 8. Membership in the JACL 
ts 9. Extentfof non-Nisei friendships 
10. Return%to WestCoast 


Subarea III: Current Orientation 
. Attitude to intermarriage 
. Marriage mates for children 
. Places can’t go because Nisei 
. American participation in Korea 


. Establishment of Japanese-language school 
. Possible move to Japan 
. Special interest in Japanese politics 
. When felt like American again 


XO 00 ST CN Cr He O32 DO Re 


ee 








. Immigration of Japanese to the United States 


FREQUENCY 
Score 1 Score 2 Score 3 

EEEN 10 36 16 
Tao nehua 19 27 16 
arere aaa 2 4 56 
aes 11 24 27 
ERTES 7 26 29 
ere 49 1 12 
SAINA 28 8 26 
3 12 47 

Ndualersck Seis 5 20 37 
PEA E 36 21 5 
hiiri 170 179 271 
NOEN 37 18 7 
a waste 32 12 18 
EAE 37 12 13 
S 44 14 4 
uenia ees 7 18 37 
a DOAI il 25 26 
Decghegn ie 21 28 13 
i faugle! tise. die 11 32 19 
ga EOE 17 13 32 
a eee 38 17 7 
EERTE, 255 189 176 
REEE 33 12 17 
Gna grace etd 10 37 15 
19 37 6 

55 3 4 

ere 33 18 11 
EES 19 24 19 
PERREN 12 47 3 
PEO EO EE 40 7 15 
anaie dat 6 50 6 
PAPE 227 235 96 
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cally, in Subarea I, they are “Religion of 
parents,” “Attendance at Japanese school,” 
“Speaking ability in Japanese,” “Reading 
ability in Japanese,” and “Visit to Japan.” 
In Subarea TI, they are “Baishakunin (mar- 


TABLE 2 


SUBSCALE RELIABILITY WITH REFERENCE 
TO ITEM HOMOGENEITY 
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riage go-between),” “Present church mem- 
bership,” “Religion of children,” and “Jap- 
anese doctor-dentist.” In Subarea ITI, they 
are “Marriage mates for children,” “Special 
interest in Japanese politics,” “Establish- 
ment of Japanese-language school,” “Im- 
migration of Japanese to the United States,” 
and “Attitude to intermarriage.” These 
items deal in some way with religion, mar- 
riage, family, language skills, and identifica- 


Santee ned Noof tion with the ethnic group. For any individ- 
Background................ 62 10 ual, these are areas of intense psychological 
Current behavior........... 49 10 saliency. It is thus understandable that 
Current OON poate 2l o ethnic considerations would be important 

tation... n.on enea influences in the outcome of attitudes and 
Total scale... a... 74. 29 behavior. 
TABLE 3 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF ITEM AND SUBAREA SCORES 


Item 


Coefficient* 


Subarea I: Presumed Japaneseness of Background 


1. Community of origin... 0.00... 19 
2 NOME. Ai) neon na slated Rie Sake te eet 8 24 
3. Extent of Japanese spoken at home............. Al 
4, Attendance at Japanese school................. 65 
5. Speaking ability in Japanese................... 61 
6. Reading ability in Japanese.................... 58 
7. Religion of parents.............00. cece eee aeee 74 
8. Parents’ attitude to intermarriage.............. 21 
9. Feelings about Japanese culture................ 34 
10. Visit to Japan..... 0... cee eee eee .50 
Subarea IT: Current Behavior 
1. Trouble with non-Japanese workers............. 39 
2. Present church membership.................... 64 
3. Religion of children..................20000000, 59 
4, Baishakunin (marriage go-between)............. 75 
5. Friendship with non-Japanese girls............. 43 
6. Japanese doctor-dentist................ 0000s St 
7. Number of Japanese publications taken......... 42 
8. Membership in the JACL...................., 18 
9. Extent of non-Japanese friendships............. 24 
10. Return to West Coast..................00000- 25 
Subarea ITI: Current Orientation 
1. Attitude to intermarriage...................... .50 
2. Marriage mates for children................... 67 
3. Places can’t go because Nisei................0. 17 
4. American participation in Korea............... 31 
5. Immigration of Japanese to the United States... . .56 
6. Establishment of Japanese-language school. ..... 57 
7. Possible move to Japan.................2500.. 14 
8. Special interest in Japanese politics... aana .58 
9. When felt like American again.................. .40 
* = 
r> 25 is sionit dirent krom ro las O degrees af freedom, awy 
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Seven of the items are not significantly 
associated with their subarea scores. Three 
of them—*Parents’ attitude to inter- 
marriage” (.21), “Name” (.24), and “Ex- 
tent of non-Japanese friendships” (.24)— 
approach significance. The possibility of 
a visit to Japan or the taking-up of 
permanent residence there, measured in 
“Possible move to Japan” (.14), is not 
significantly associated with “Current ori- 
entation.” Differences in the region from 
which the respondents came, measured in 
“Community of origin” (.19) are not sig- 
nificantly associated with the “Background” 
subarea. Lastly, differences in feeling of con- 
striction of psychological space, as measured 
by “Places can’t go because Nisei” (.17), 
are not significantly associated with the cur- 
rent orientation subarea. 


Importance of background.—tIn order to 
test the second hypothesis—that there is a 
positive relation between the scores of re- 
spondents of “Presumed Japaneseness of 
Background” and their scores on “Current 
Behavior” and “Current Orientation”— 
linear coefficients of correlation were com- 
puted (Table 4). 

The correlations reveal all are significant 
at the .01 level. We can thus accept the sec- 
ond hypothesis that there is a positive rela- 
tion between the background scores of the 
Nisei men and their scores for current behav- 
ior and current orientation, a relationship 
which is more strongly affirmed when the 
correlation coefficients are corrected for 
attenuation® (second column of Table 4). 
The corrected values are all large and thus 
accentuate the relation posited in the second 
hypothesis.® 

A further question concerns the relation 
of specific items in the subarea “Presumed 
Japaneseness of Background” to “Current 
Behavior” and “Orientation.” For this pur- 
pose, linear coefficients of correlation were 
calculated for each respondent between his 
score on each item in background subarea, 
and his subarea scores on current behavior, 


87, P. Guilford, Psychometric Methods (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936}, pp. 366-69, 
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current orientation, and current behavior 
plus orientation (Table 5). 

On the whole, the coefficients are small, 
though all are positive. This is to be ex- 
pected, since the items were placed together 
in order to pick up differences too small to 
show in an item-by-item comparison. This 
is brought out by the fact that the co- 
efficients of linear correlation are higher 
when the background subarea, rather than 
specific items, is used as the basis for cal- 
culations. 

Four of the items are not significantly as- 
sociated: “Name,” “Extent of Japanese 
spoken at home,” “Speaking ability in Jap- 


TABLE 4 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE AMERICAN- 
JAPANESE SUBSCALES 


Corrected 
for 
Relation between Coefficient* Attenuation* 
Subareas I and II.... AT „85 
Subareas I and ITI... .39 70 
Subareas I and IT plus 
Wes eee dos 98 


* All these r’s are based on N = 62. Using the t-test, with 
60 degrees of freedom, any r > .33 is significantly different 
from zero at the .01 level. 


anese,” and “Feelings about Japanese cul- 
ture.” 

Six of the items are significantly associ- 
ated at the .05 level in ten of the thirty com- 
parisons: “Religion of parents” is signifi- 
cantly associated with subarea scores in 
each of the three relations, and these co- 
efficients are the largest (.61, .30, and .78); 
“Attendance at Japanese school” (.27 and 
.26) and “Reading ability in Japanese” (.26 
and .25) are each significantly associated 
in two of the three relations. Three items, 


® There is need for some caution and qualification 
in interpreting the findings from the corrections 
for attenuation. It is because the reliability co- 
efficients are low that the corrections become so 
large. The fact that the reliability coefficients are 
low indicates that the single items do not correlate 
highly with each other. The high values obtained 
when the corrections for attenuation are made 
suggest that the individual items are not much more 
cohesive when grouped into three subscales than 
they are when lumped into one over-all scale based 
on the twenty-nine items. 
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“Community of origin” (.29), “Parents’ at- 
titude to intermarriage” (.25) and “Visit 


to Japan” (.25), are significantly associated 
in one of the three relations. 


The findings confirm observations by 
others of the importance of Buddhism to 
indicate a Japanese cultural pattern which 
was transmitted by parents to the Nisei, one 
which is evident even through accultura- 
tion.1? Attendance at Japanese school is part 
of it since it was the Buddhists in the United 
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well probably are those who were motivated 
(either through voluntary striving or con- 
formity to greater parental pressure) to 
learn about and come to appreciate Japa- 
nese cultural values.1* 

Two other items are related to efforts to 
maintain the continuity of cultural elements 
from parents to their children. Parents’ at- 
titudes against intermarriage may be so in- 
terpreted. Then, too, a Nisei sent to Japan 
for study or taken for a visit probably comes 
from a family in which there is greater effort 


TABLE 5 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN BACKGROUND ITEMS AND SUBAREAS 


CoRRELATION* WITH 


Subarea Subarea Subarea 

Ire It III II-III 
1. Community of origin................ 03 29 18 
2s Na MEn dissieicekis cea hoa ke ved Behe 12 .04 10 
3. Extent of Japanese spoken at home.... 13 03 .10 
4, Attendance at Japanese school........ 27 .16 26 
5. Speaking ability in Japanese.......... 20 -20 24 
6. Reading ability in Japanese.......... 17 .26 25 
7. Religion of parents..............0005 61 .30 78 
8. Parents’ attitude to intermarriage..... 25 09 21 
9. Feelings about Japanese culture....... 18 17 21 
10. Visit to Japan... eee eee ee 22 19 25 


* All these z’s are based on N = 62. Using the ¢-test, with 60 degrees of freedom, any r > .25 


is significantly different from zero at the .05 level. 


States who started and supported the Jap- 
anese language schools. The finding that it 
is reading ability, rather than speaking abil- 
ity, which is the more discriminating item 
may be commented upon. Almost every 
Nisei had to learn some Japanese in order 
to converse with his parents. This may in- 
dicate a practical adjustment in the family 
without any necessary internalization of 
Japanese cultural elements. But in the given 
context of a general rebellion by the second- 
generation Japanese against going to lan- 
guage school, those who did learn to read 


*® Cf, F. E. LaViolette, Americans of Japanese 
Ancestry (Toronto: Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1945). 


made to transmit Japanese cultural ele- 
ments. Finally, community of origin is sig- 
nificantly associated with individual scores 
in “Current Orientation.” This finding sub- 
stantiates that of other investigators and 
suggests subgroup differences in predisposi- 
tion toward greater identification with Jap- 
anese cultural elements among the varied 
communities on the west coast prior to the 
second World War. 
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17, Vatsuhiro, “The Japanese Americans,” in 
M. L. Barron (ed.), American Minorities (New 
York: A. A. Knopf, 1957), p. 324. 

1 Thomas, Kikuchi, and Sakoda, op. cit., pp. 115- 
28. 
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ABSTRACT 


Seniors in Japanese and American high schools were asked to compare occupations as to prestige, 
social importance, and income. The prestige ranks given were similar to those found in other studies. Their 
differences in the matter of social importance were small. The relationship of social importance to prestige 
was positive and to income was negative; both correlations were low in magnitude. 


This paper reports a study of the ideas of 
occupational prestige, social importance, 
and income in the minds of high-school sen- 
iors in Japan and the United States. 

Studies of occupational prestige have re- 
vealed striking similarities between one cul- 
ture and another,? between one subculture 


* Without the assistance of Toichiro Koitabashi 
and Kazuko S. Smith, obtaining the Japanese data 
would have been impossible. This study was sup- 
ported in part by a grant from the National In- 
stitutes of Health, Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and by 
the Social Science Research Center and the Faculty 
Research Grants Committee and the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, all of Cornell University. 


® Mapheus Smith, “An Empirical Scale of Prestige 
Status of Occupations,” American Sociological Re- 
view, VIII (April, 1943), 185-92; Cecil C. North 
and Paul K. Hatt, “Jobs and Occupations: A Pop- 
ular Evaluation,” in Logan Wilson and William 
Kolb (eds.), Sociological Analysis: An Introduc- 
tory Text (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1949), pp. 464-74; Nobutaka Ike, Japanese Pol- 
itics: An Introductory Survey (New York: A. A. 
Knopf, 1957), pp. 11-16; Ronald Taft, “The So- 
cial Grading of Occupations in Australia,” British 
Journal of Sociology, TV (June, 1953), 181-88; 
John Hall and D. Caradog Jones, “The Social 
Grading of Occupations,” British Journal of So- 
ciology, I (March, 1950), 31~35; A. A. Congalton, 
“The Social Grading of Occupations in New Zea- 
land,” British Journal of Sociology, IV (March, 
1953), 45-60; Edward A. Tiryakian, “The Prestige 
Evaluation of Occupations in an Underdeveloped 
Country: The Philippines,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LXIII (January, 1958), 390-99; and 
especially Alex Inkeles and Peter H. Rossi, “Na- 
tional- Comparisons of Occupational Prestige,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LXI (January, 
1956), 329-39; and Peter H, Rossi and Alex Inkeles, 
“Multidimensional Ratings of Occupations,” So- 
cionetry, XX (September, 1957), 234-51. 


and another,’ and at different times within 
the same culture.* Except for minor varia- 
tions, the following regularities in ideas of 
occupational ranking are found: (a) white- 
collar jobs are accorded higher prestige than 
blue-collar and agricultural work; (b) occu- 
pations requiring no training rank lower 
than those requiring manual skill and ap- 
prenticeship, while both of these are ac- 
corded lower prestige than occupations for 
which a high formal educational attainment 
is required; and (c) the few differences ob- 
served in the cultural comparisons make 
sense in cultural terms. These uniformities 
are all the more impressive when it is real- 
ized that a diversity of techniques have been 
used to arrive at the rankings of prestige. 
In the present paper ratings of prestige are 
studied among comparable samples of Japa- 
nese and American high-school seniors, us- 
ing, as nearly as possible, identical research 
procedures in each. The literature suggested 
that few cultural differences in ratings of 
prestige could be expected. The important 
problem is, then, the relating of the ratings 
to other variables. 

A reward associated with occupations, in 
addition to prestige, is income. The percep- 
tion of the income rank of occupations may, 

3Several of the studies listed above compare 


rankings by age, sex, and status of the respondent 
(e.g., see Tiryakian, of. cit.). 


*Maethel E. Deeg and Donald G. Paterson, 
“Changes in Social Status of Occupations,” Occu- 
pations, XXV (1947), 205-8. This can also be in- 
ferred by comparison of other recent studies with 
the findings in W. A. Anderson, “The Occupational 
Attitudes of College Men,” Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, V (November, 1934), 434-66. 
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of course, differ from the actual income re- 
ceived. Since the problem of the interrela- 
tion of variable perceptions requires that 
the judgmental dimension be measured, the 
present study includes only the perceived 
rating of occupations on income. 

A third basis for rating occupations, is so- 
cial importance, a term which does not mean 
inherent importance to social structure in 
general. Rather it refers to the fact, that 
within a culture, some tasks are deemed 
essential, some important but not essential, 
still others of no importance, while some 
occupations may be perceived as harmful to 


TABLE 1 


RESPONSES OF HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS, RURAL 
AND URBAN SCHOOLS, JAPAN 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Boys Girls Total 
JOPOhs oor ocs.cebeas dase 248 288 536 
Tokyo (all seniors in two 
high schools)........... 91 87 178 
Centralized school in center 
of approximately 20,000 
population (all seniors in 
two schools)........... 157 201 358 
United States... osuus 174 219 393 
New York City (all seniors 
in one school).......... 83 111 194 
Centralized school in center 
of approximately 20,000 
population (all seniors in 
one school)............ 91 108 199 
Total....... 0.20... 422 507 929 


society. The cultural or perceptual nature of 
this phenomenon corresponds to the theo- 


ë Kingsley Davis and Wilbert E. Moore, “Some 
Principles of Stratification,” American Sociological 
Review, X (April, 1945), 242-49. See also Melvin 
Tumin, “Some Principles of Stratification: A Criti- 
cal Analysis,” American Sociological Review, XVIII 
(August, 1953), 387-94; Melvin Tumin, “Rewards 
and Task-Orientations,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XX (August, 1955), 419-23; Richard D. 
Schwartz, “Functional Alternatives to Inequality,” 
American Sociological Review, XX (1955), 424— 
30; Richard L. Simpson, “A Modification of the 
Functional Theory of Social Stratification,” Social 
Forces, XXXV (December, 1956), 132-37; Walter 
Buckley, “Social Stratification and the Functional 
Theory of Social Differentiation,” American So- 
ciological Review, XXIII (August, 1958), 369-75; 
and Anderson, of. cit. 
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retical treatment,> although the theory does 
not prescribe the operational procedures. 


The population of interest consists of 
high-school seniors in Japan and the United 
States. As in previous studies, no attempt 
was made to draw a systematic sample from 
this population. Rather, high schools are 
selected on the basis of certain supposedly 
known and relevant characteristics and on 
the basis of willingness to co-operate. While 
this procedure does not yield a probability 
sample, it has rendered findings in various 
types of studies in which, where a check can 
be made against other data, no systematic 
bias has been discovered. 

The present report is based upon re- 
sponses given by high-school seniors from 
rural and urban schools in Japan and the 
United States (Table 1). The data were 
gathered in the spring of 1958 by means of 
questionnaires administered in the schools. 
The questionnaire included items on the po- 
sition of the student’s family in the social 
structure, the aspirations and plans of the 
students, value orientations (familism, indi- 
vidualism, creativity, altruism, and life- 
goals), and the occupational variables used 
in the present analysis. 

The intention of the researchers was to 
make the questionnaires identical. The ques- 
tionnaire was first constructed in English 
and then translated into Japanese. The 
translation revealed several inadequacies: 
some questions were meaningful in one cul- 
ture but not in another, and distinctions in 
the categories of answers were impossible 
to translate. These findings resulted in sev- 
eral fundamental revisions in the final ques- 
tionnaire as administered in both cultures. 

The methods of analysis assume that one 
person’s response is equally as important as 
another’s and that individual responses, if 
added together, will reveal some cultural 
characteristics. It is recognized that there 
are other concepts which would require 
weighting, although no satisfactory proce- 
dure has been developed to do so. The con- 
cept and method used in the present analy- 
sis are essentially the same as those em- 
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ployed by other research workers, although 
there is some variation in technique from 
one study to another; they appear to render 
results similar to those found by direct ob- 
servation and selected informants, but with 
considerably more precision. In the present 
report a few findings are at variance with 
those derived by other methods, but many 
are the same. 

In the measurement of prestige and in- 
come the respondents were asked to rate 
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teen occupations common to the two lists. 
Functional necessity was rated for twenty 
occupations, and the other factors for twen- 
ty-three. 


A simple comparison in prestige ranking 
by Japanese and American high-school sen- 
iors reveals striking similarities (Table 2). 
The comparison of twenty-three occupa- 
tions gave a rank order correlation of +-.80 
between the two cultures. The ranking of 


TABLE 2 


PRESTIGE RANK OF TWENTY-THREE OCCUPATIONS BY 
JAPANESE AND AMERICAN HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS 


Japanese 
Rank Occupation 

Tattered: College professor 

Dis aise oy leu he Doctor 

E OEE Lawyer 

Be reine T Corporation executive 
Die, osignce ees es Author 

Ox ciiien adits ce Union leader 

| ere eae Primary-school teacher 
e EE Policeman 

OE Sadan Ge Spiele Small factory owner 
1 Private secretary 
Ticats Government clerk 
Disc Sadat Nurse 
1k ee Priest (or minister) 
E ee E Office worker 
i oan ai Beautician 
EEA Movie performer 
BY ETETE Department-store clerk 
1B E TAR Small shopkeeper 
1D A Soldier 
2D EEE teen Carpenter 
vA eee Farmowner 
VA PEEN Small shop salesclerk 
23 AREE Farm laborer 


each occupation in one of five categories 
from “very high” to “very low.” The rank 
is therefore not a response but an inference 
from the mean of the ratings. In the meas- 
urements of social importance the procedure 
and assumptions were the same, except that 
the answers were more categorical: “essen- 
tial,” two degrees of “important,” “not im- 
portant at all,” and “better if it did not 
exist.” , 

The list of occupations rated on prestige 
and income were identical, but this list dif- 
fered somewhat from the list for rating so- 
cial importance. However, there were thir- 


Japanese American 
Mean Mean American 
Rating Rating Rank 
1.51 LS Sebetoasbekec 4 
1.69 Ve22- Skee kes 1 
1.81 4.37) aristas 2 
1.86 - ie ere eee 5 
2.23 2:02. . © -avgaraur ean 6 
2.48 D220, aga Pesta 8 
2.61 DAA ai a 10 
2.63 TAN S E T 12 
2.65 B82. S aata 15 
2.72 INESS T E 11 
2.79 7 E EEO ete 14 
2.81 2225), ARENE 9 
2.97 L46 835 eodes 3 
3.04 Geli’ T E 18 
3.15 3.19 eanta 19 
3.19 AN | eee EA 7 
3.23 S209 EEEE 21 
3.24 KAE e E RE 20 
3.37 DIM E EA 13 
3.48 ce || Sr eee 17 
3.49 3206.7 se ee Past 16 
3.67 BAS aoa She t 22 
3.99 IBL-  Qeeadeesis 23 


the occupations also bears out the generali- 
zations stated earlier as a summary of pre- 
vious studies of occupational prestige. At 
the top of both were professions and at the 
bottom were occupations either agricultural, 
blue-collar work, or clerical jobs requiring 
little formal training. 

Within any given subsystem, a farm, a 
factory, or a hospital, there is usually a fair- 
ly clear ranking. In the examples given, 
farmowner is ranked above farm laborer, 
corporation executive above skilled worker, 
and doctor above nurse. These differences 
are maintained when two or more systems 
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are combined; that is, farmer was still above 
farm laborer and so on. It was apparent, 
however, that systems themselves are 
ranked, so that a high position in one sys- 
tem may not assure a high position in the 
total. 

In a few occupations cross-cultural differ- 
ences of some magnitude were observed. Of 
great interest is the difference in prestige 
assigned the soldier: American students 
ranked the soldier thirteenth, which is below 
the median rank but still in the middle 
third; Japanese students ranked the soldier 
nineteenth, or fifth from the bottom of the 
list, a striking reflection of the wave of post- 
war pacifism which has swept the country. 
The soldier was accorded higher prestige by 
rural respondents than by urban, and higher 
by girls than by boys in both cultures. 

Also of interest is the ranking of the 
clergy, which was third in the American 
sample but thirteenth among the Japanese, 
a difference which corresponds to other find- 
ings in the present study—that religion 
seems to have considerably more importance 
in the verbalized value system of American 
than Japanese seniors. This is but another 
reflection of the strong secular trend in Ja- 
pan: the Buddhist clergy is thought of as 
closer to a character in a medieval Italian 
farce than to Barry Fitzgerald or Bing 
Crosby. 

If the prestige rating of college professor 
reflects a general value of intellectualism, 
then the anti-intellectualism often attrib- 
uted to American youth is not evident in the 
present study. Many other cultures accord 
higher prestige to professors than does Amer- 
ican, although other rewards are often much 
lower. The rank of college professor was first 
among the Japanese and fourth among 
Americans. However, approximately half of 
each sample rated the college professor “very 
high” and the other half “high,” with the 
mean approximately halfway between the 
top and second highest items in both cul- 
tures. Extremely few American seniors 
ranked this occupation in the middle or lower 
two categories of prestige. The difference in 
rank, given the nearly equally high ratings 
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in both cultures, is accounted for by the fact 
that American seniors generally accorded 
even higher prestige to three other occupa- 
tions while the Japanese did not. 

The movie performer was ranked six- 
teenth by Japanese students but seventh 
among American students. The low prestige 
which Japanese youth assign to him is at 
first surprising, since teen-agers flock to the 
theater, collect stars’ autographs and photo- 
graphs, and, within limits, imitate the be- 
havior of actors and actresses. But the en- 
tertainer has traditionally been accorded an 
ambiguous status in Japan, and presumably 
admiration and envy are not lessened by 
their lack of respectability. 

Rural-urban and sex differences were 
small. The rank-order correlations between 
rural and urban seniors and between boys 
and girls were above -++.80. Similar correla- 
tions were found in comparing Japanese 
urban respondents with American urban 
(and the same holds for rural) as well as in 
comparing each sex cross-culturally. 

In sum, the prestige rankings reveal little 
in the way of cross-cultural differences gen- 
erally, although differences in the rank of 
particular occupations are theoretically in- 
teresting. The relationship between the 
prestige rankings in the present study are 
compared with those in previous studies 
(Table 3). Again, the general relationships 
are high and positive. 

The roles in occupations are assessed dif- 
ferentially within a culture: some are con- 
sidered essential, others important but not 
essential, and some are judged to be harm- 
ful. This variation in cultural assessment we 


` will call “social importance.” 


The similarities between the Japanese 
and American ratings of occupations on so- 
cial importance were nearly as great as those 
previously reported for similarities in pres- 
tige rankings (see Table 4). The rank-order 
correlation between the two cultures was 
+.74. 

The rankings in both cultures suggest that 
the judgment of social importance is deter- 
mined not only in terms of the role itself 
but also by the subsystem of which the oc- 


TABLE 3 


RANK-ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE RESULTS OF THE PRESENT STUDY 
AND THOSE OF PREVIOUS STUDIES OF RANKINGS OF PRESTIGE 


Rank-Order Rank-Order 

Correlation Correlation 
No. of with with 

` Common Japanese American 

Study Occupations Rankings Rankings 
Smith* (345 American students).............. 14 .70 84 
Deeg and Paterson} (475 American students)... 6 77 83 
North and Hattt (nation-wide sample)........ 9 .50 78 
Odaka§ (2,000 adult Japanese males).......... 10 .89 -86 
Counts|| (372 American students)............. 6 77 83 
Tiryakian# (641 Filipino adults [556 males, 85 

females ss 3 sceae eso sae newbs bao Gee ara 12 .86 94 


* Mapheus Smith, “An Empirical Scale of Prestige Status of Occupations,” American Sociological Review, VIII 
(April, 1943), 185-92. 

{ Maethel E. Deeg and Donald G. Paterson, ‘‘Changes in Social Status of Occupations,” Occupations, XXV 
(January, 1947), 205-8. 

{Cecil C. North and Paul K. Hatt, “Jobs and Occupations, A Popular Evaluation,” in Logan Wilson and Wil- 
liam Kolb (eds.), Sociological Analysis: An Introductory Text and Case Book (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1949), pp. 464~74, 

§ Cited in Nobutaka Ike, Japanese Politics: An Introductory Survey (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1957), pp. 11-16. 
(From an article by Kunio Odaka, ‘The Class Structure of Japanese Society” {in Japanese], which appeared in Asahi 
Shinbun [Tokyo], February 10, 1953.) 

|| G. S. Counts, Social Status of Occupations,” Schoul Review, XXXIII (1925), 16-27. 

# Edward A. Tiryakian, “The Prestige Evaluation of Occupations in an Underdeveloped Country: The Philip- 
pines,” American Journal of Sociology, (January, 1958), 390-99. 


TABLE 4 


SOCIAL IMPORTANCE OF TWENTY OCCUPATIONS RATED BY 
JAPANESE AND AMERICAN HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS 


Japanese American 
Japanese Mean Mean American 
Rank Occupation Rating Rating Rank 
s ae re Doctor 1.10 LCOS | haeoeces cs 1 
INER rer Policeman 1.34 1.40) | Lieceiwes 4 
Bizdas caees Farmer 1.37 LAT wees 5 
l EET College professor 1.47 E27 re Sy wrens A 
Soora Journalist 1.59 2.020 à ooenreksaz 10 
Onean Nurse 1.77 LIL niei eaag 3 
| EES Carpenter 1.88 1.99- ureei ya 9 
AEREE Author 2.03 204r o ousa en il 
eee Union leader 2.35 2:507.. ceed ees aes 14 
TQ es redacted’ Corporation executive 2.37 L87 re 8 
k EEE Streetcleaner 2.41 LAN- o aeda aih 13 
IDs otis tices Undertaker 2.73 7 el Se 12 
1E ee Beautician 2.77 2-93: ee i aS 17 
E E Priest (or minister) 2.79 1.49 wo... een. 6 
1 ee eee Janitor 3.01 DAL. asta aad 16 
1G nesrbi Movie performer 3.25 304-0 ate leeds 19 
i dearer ree Professional baseball player 3.31 KO oven sine saves 20 
Nien gaa Ses Insurance salesman 3.59 2:606 0. inana 15 
5 E Soldier 3.61 LSL oii dekens 7 
20 oie e388 Political boss 4.82 208 daa eas 18 
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cupation is a part. In both cultures at least 
one occupation from each of four institu- 
tions was in the top five, namely, physician, 
policeman, farmer, and college professor. It 
was also observed that, in both cultures, the 
mean rating of all four of the occupations 
named was closer to the value of the cate- 
gory “essential” than to the second cate- 
gory, “important.” Actually 79 per cent of 
the American seniors and nearly as high a 
proportion of Japanese rated college profes- 
sor as “essential”; extremely few rated him 
in the bottom three categories of social 
importance. 

The cultural assessment of soldier was 
varied more as to social importance than as to 
prestige. American students considered the 
occupation of soldier as seventh in impor- 
tance, with the mean rating between “es- 
sential” and “very important.” However, 
the Japanese ranked it lower than any oc- 
cupation (other than political boss, which 
was considered harmful). The mean rating 
of soldier places it in the category “of no 
importance at all.” 

The social importance of the minister cor- 
responded to the prestige ratings previously 
discussed. The American sample ranked it 
sixth in importance, between “essential” 
and “important,” while the Japanese sample 
ranked it fourteenth, or “of little impor- 
tance.” 

Movie performer, which ranked high in 
prestige among American youth, and base- 
bail professional (not included in the list of 
occupations for prestige rankings) were 
both assessed as of little importance. This 
may indicate an attitude of austerity of 
both cultures toward occupations essentially 
recreational. It may be that recreation, to 
be recreational, must be viewed as not es- 
sential, even though people actually use it in 
an “essential” way. 

Political boss was viewed as of no impor- 
tance by American seniors and received the 
lowest ranking in importance. However, 
more than half of the seniors in Japan felt 
it would be better if this status and role did 
not exist at all. 

Union leader and corporation executive 
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were deemed equally important by Japanese 
youth, but the corporation executive ranked 
considerably higher in importance among 
the Americans. 

The very high rank-order correlations be- 
tween the sexes and between rural and ur- 
ban ratings in each of the two cultures again 
corresponded to the uniformity found pre- 
viously for prestige rankings. 

The income ratings were an estimate of 
the actual income received by persons in 
the occupations. The ranks, based on the 
ratings, appeared to correspond to the actu- 
al case very closely, with large variation in 
the ratings of any one occupation, and with 
greatest variation in the occupations with 
the middle range of income. 

The cross-cultural comparisons on esti- 
mated income revealed much greater differ- 
ences than were observed in ratings of pres- 
tige and social importance. The previous 
cross-cultural comparisons have given a pic- 
ture of similarity, while the Japanese-Amer- 
ican comparisons of estimated income ren- 
der a low positive rank-order correlation (-+- 
.26). This low correlation doubtless reflects 
the differences in actual income, and the 
total difference reflected in the low correla- 
tion may be attributed to greater differences 
in five occupations. The Japanese ranked 
policeman, primary-school teacher, and sol- 
dier much higher in relative terms than the 
Americans; the Americans ranked carpenter 
and farmowner much higher than did the 
Japanese. 

In the interrelation of the three variables 
here studied, it was necessary to reduce the 
list to those occupations which were assessed 
on all criteria. The resulting thirteen occu- 
pations included most of those on which 
cross-cultural differences were observed. The 
net effect was to reduce the rank-order cor- 
relations between variables, although it did 
not change the direction of these relation- 
ships. The absolute rank of any occupation 
may be changed, but the relative rank is as 
before (Table 5). 

Stated in summary: (1) the highest rela- 
tionship between assessments was found be- 
tween perceived income and prestige (rank- 
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order correlation was +.65 in Japan and 
+.52 in the United States); (2) the rela- 
tionship between social importance and 
prestige was low to moderate but in a posi- 
tive direction (rank-order correlation was 
+.35 in Japan and -+.37 in the United 
States); and (3) the relationship between 
social importance and estimated income was 
negative and low (rank-order correlation 
was —.24 in Japan and —.09 in the United 
States). 


In the light of this and other studies, it 
appears that similarities in prestige ratings 
are characteristic of Asian as well as West- 
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can be given for this as a generalization 
because of the lack of evidence from other 
studies. Functional necessity appears to 
have a low positive correlation with prestige. 
Part of this low correlation is accounted for 
by the assessment of farmers, policemen, 
and some types of skilled work as essential 
or important. The assessment of occupations 
in these terms appears strongly influenced 
by the assessment of the general function 
of the subsystem of which the particular 
occupation is a part. However, the differ- 
ential assessment of social importance with- 
in the system is maintained in the general 
rank of occupations, for example, the com- 


TABLE 5 


RANKING OF THIRTEEN OCCUPATIONS ON VARIOUS DIMENSIONS 
BY JAPANESE AND AMERICAN HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS 


JAPANESE 
Social 
Occupation Prestige Importance 
Author. saaneeseen 4 7 
Beautician............. 9 10 
Carpenter.............. 12 6 
College professor........ 1 4 
Corporation executive... 3 9 
Doctor, ...... 066.0000. 2 1 
Farmer. ...........000- 13 3 
Movie performer........ 10 12 
Nurse. eni 0... eee ee es 7 5 
Policeman.............. 6 2 
Priest (or minister)..... 8 11 
Soldier ss iac youen gansa ii 13 
Union leader........... 5 8 


ern societies. The findings of the present 
study indicate that these similarities will be 
found to extend to the perception of social 
importance. 

Generalizations about the prestige system 
strongly suggested by this and previous 
studies are: higher occupational prestige is 
associated with higher educational require- 
ments for the occupational role; white-col- 
lar work, especially the professions; higher 
status rewards in income; more authority 
within the subsystem of which the occupa- 
tion is a part; the prestige of the subsystem 
itself; and, to a lesser extent, the social im- 
portance of the occupation. 

Social importance did not differ greatly 
between the two cultures, but less evidence 


AMERICAN 
Social 
Income Prestige Importance Income 
4 5 10 6 
7 13 12 10 
12 12 9 7 
5 3 2 5 
1 4 8 3 
3 1 1 1 
13 11 5 8 
2 6 13 2 
11 8 3 9 
10 9 4 12 
8 2 6 11 
9 10 7 13 
6 7 11 4 


parison of doctor with nurse. 

The negative correlation between income 
and social importance suggests the need for 
further research on social importance as a 
basic condition producing stratification. Of 
course, a single study is inadequate for test- 
ing a theory. However, more specifically, 
there appears to be contradictory evidence 
on the theory. Insofar as “social impor- 
tance” is similar to the concepts of “func- 
tional necessity,” the negative correlation 
between social importance, and income con- 
tradicts the hypothesis derived from the 
Davis-Moore theory of stratification. How- 
ever, the low positive correlation between 
social importance and prestige corroborates 
the theory, except that a higher correlation 
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would be expected. Other features of the 
same theory also are borne out, particularly 
the idea that scarcity of talent is a condition 
necessitating status rewards. The higher 
prestige given to occupations requiring a 
prolonged formal education would support 
this idea, assuming that such a prerequisite 
limits the number of qualified persons. 


ê Davis and Moore, op cit. The studies offering 
evidence on this point are Anderson (op cit.) and 
S. E. Asch, H. Block, and M. Hertzman “Studies 
in the Principles of Judgments and Attitudes,” 
Journal of Psychology, V (April, 1938), 225-31. 
In both studies relatively high positive correla- 
tions were found between prestige and variables 
similar in meaning to social importance (“social 
contribution” and “social usefulness,” respectively). 
Anderson found evidence supporting the theory 
and contrary to the present findings in that per- 
ceived economic return and social contribution 
were positively correlated to a moderately high 
degree. 
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The similarities in ratings accorded the 
occupations by boys and girls and by rural 
and urban students suggest that these sta- 
tistical categories do not represent clear-cut 
subcultures insofar as occupational values 
are concerned. This contributes to the 
mounting evidence that rural-urban differ- 
ences are disappearing generally in indus- 
trialized societies. 

Although striking differences are found 
between Japan and the United States in par- 
ticular comparisons, the crucial findings of 
this study are the similarities in general 
comparisons of occupational prestige and 
social importance. These similarities obtain 
for cross-cultural comparisons as well as the 
interrelations of these variables with each 
other and with estimates of income. 
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THE FUNCTION OF INSTITUTIONAL INBREEDING! 


REECE McGEE 


ABSTRACT 


Faculty “inbreeding,” though deplored in the university studied, is practiced there as a functional 
necessity for that university’s participation in the national academic labor market, where it is handi- 
capped by location and inadequate finances. The consequence is a systematic discrimination against 
the inbred faculty member. This hypothesis is tested by propositions relating to working conditions of 
junior faculty with data comparing inbred and non-inbred on such variables as rank, load, and produc- 
tivity. The findings support the hypothesis, since significant differences between the inbred and the 
non-inbred are positively associated with the university’s control. 


The problems of the nature, extent, and 
consequences of faculty inbreeding have 
long been of interest to the educational ad- 
ministrator and the student of educational 
institutions. But, although the practice 
seems to be almost universally deplored,” 
there have been relatively few quantitative 
studies of it, and no systematic attempts 
have been made to explain its prevalence 
in the face of odium. This paper suggests 
that inbreeding is not always a dangerous 
malfunction of the institutional metabolism 
and may, in certain circumstances at least, 
have utility in an educational institution. 

Even the earliest descriptions of inbreed- 
ing define it negatively. One, that of Presi- 
dent Charles Eliot of Harvard, is worth 
quoting because of its obvious influence on 
almost all later studies: 


It is natural, but not wise, for a college or 
university to recruit its faculties chiefly from 
its own graduates—natural, because these grad- 
uates are well known to the selecting authori- 
ties, since they have been under observation 
for years; unwise, because breeding in and in 
has grave dangers for a university. 


1 Paper read by invitation (in similar form) at 
the annual meeting of the American Sociological 
Society, Chicago, 1959. 


? Startling exceptions are to be found in the per- 
sonnel practice of a handful of the great universi- 
ties of the nation which practice systematic in- 
breeding in their senior ranks (see Theodore Caplow 
and Reece McGee, The Academic Marketplace 
[New York: Basic Books Inc., 1958], pp. 49-50). 


® Charles W. Eliot, University Administration 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1908), p. 90. 


President Eliot does not specify what these 
dangers are, nor is a much more exact de- 
scription of them given twenty-four years 
later by McNeely in what is probably the 
best-known study of faculty inbreeding. He 
says: “Such members, having obtained their 
scholastic training in the institution em- 
ploying them, frequently become steeped in 
the traditions and practices of their own 
institution. As a result, they lack the broad 
outlook necessary to academic achieve- 
ment.”* McNeely studied the extent of in- 
breeding only in land-grant institutions of 
the United States and, beyond the comment 
quoted above, was not interested in its causes 
or in its consequences. He does give one 
table for annual salaries of the inbred and 
non-inbred, however, which shows that (in- 
structors excepted) median salaries of the 
inbred among the 6,754 faculty members 
surveyed are slightly higher than of the 
others. This finding is at variance with the 
conclusion of the authors of the 1933 “Uni- 
versity of Chicago Survey” who said that, 
“except in the case of persons with extraor- 
dinary ability, the new doctor who stays 
with his Alma Mater will be slower to gain 
recognition, either professionally or eco- 
nomically, than if he starts his career else- 
where.”® With this conclusion all later stud- 

* John H. McNeely, Faculty Inbreeding in Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities (United States 
Office of Education Pamphlet No. 31 [Washington, 


D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 
1932]), p. 1. 

5 Floyd W. Reeves et al., The University Faculty 
(“University of Chicago Survey,” Vol. III [Chi-~ 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1933]), p. 36. 
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ies agree. Eells and Cleveland studied 219 
accredited institutional members of the 
American Council on Education in 1935 and 
discovered that in almost every case promo- 
tion was slower for the inbred than for 
their colleagues and that the inbred both 
published less and were less likely to be 
mentioned in national reference works such 
as Whos Who, American Men of Science, 
etc. This agreement about the unfortunate 
effects of inbreeding upon the inbred in- 
dividual is almost universal among students 
of the practice. There is equally universal, 
although less well-supported, agreement 
that its effects upon the institution are also 
undesirable. Logan Wilson’s statement may 
be used to summarize the view: 


Whatever may be the utility in exceptional 
cases, in the long-run non-universal standards 
narrow the range of choice, groove intellectual 
backgrounds, break down the reciprocity be- 
tween universities, give primacy to personal 
traits over scholarship, and foster a general 
provincialism.* 


Much less attention has been paid to the 
reason for inbreeding in a university faculty 
than to its effects upon the individual and 
institution, but the typical explanation, ex- 
pressed by Eliot, Hollingshead,® Wilson,?° 
and Cleland," is simply the administrative 
convenience of hiring men known or at hand, 
plus the advantage for bureaucratic admin- 
istration of having men on the faculty with 
viewpoints similar to the administrators’— 
though there are more effective ways of 


* Walter Crosby Eells and Austin Carl Cleveland, 
“The Effects of Inbreeding,” Journal of Higher 
Education, VI (June, 1935), 323-28. 


7The Academic Man (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1942), p. 56. 
® Op. cit. 


° A. B. Hollingshead, “Ingroup Membership and 
Academic Selection,” American Sociological Review, 
III (December, 1938), 826-33. 


v Op. cit, p. 55. 


aJ, S. Cleland, “Inbreeding in College and Uni- 
versity Faculties,” School and Society, LIX (March 
18, 1944), 194. 
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securing them. Along with these aspects of 
the practice, its extent has been variously 
measured by the authors cited as averaging 
from 26 to 59 per cent of the total faculty 
of the institutions of all types studied. This 
paper, which reports a recent investigation 
of the junior faculty of the University of 
Texas, confirms the general conclusions of 
these earlier studies as to the extent and per- 
sonal consequences of inbreeding, but it pre- 
sents a more detailed analysis of the reasons 
for it and suggests that inbreeding is patho- 
logical only in relation to some ideal. 


The problem first presented itself when 
a review of faculty records undertaken for 
another purpose revealed what appeared to 
be an unusually large number of junior 
faculty members who were either natives of 
the state of Texas, or holders of some degree 
at the University of Texas, or both. Of the 
354 full-time junior faculty members in 
1957, 118 (33 per cent) had some Univer- 
sity of Texas degree, 103 (29 per cent) had 
their highest degrees from the University 
of Texas, and 139 (39 per cent) were natives 
of the state. Their presence on the junior 
faculty called for explanation in view of 
the general disrepute of the practice on the 
campus and of several local incidents where 
men recommended for tenure by their de- 
partments had been rejected and dismissed 
by promotion committees because they 
possessed the University of Texas degree. 
A breakdown of the junior faculty accord- 
ing to highest academic degree only com- 
plicated the issue further by revealing that 
inbreeding was least among men with the 
doctoral degree, greatest among men with 
the Master’s degree, and approximately 
midway between the two proportions for 
men with the Bachelor’s degree (Table 1). 

The general hypothesis was that, since 
academic inbreeding is both generally and 
locally condemned, and yet is practiced by 
the University of Texas to some extent, it 
must serve some purpose. As measured by 
the full-time student population, the Uni- 
versity of Texas is the seventh largest aca- 
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demic institution in the United States!® and, 
with regard to the sources and recruitment 
of its faculty, is in every respect a major 
university. It has, within the past five years, 
recruited at least one faculty member from 
every other major university in the nation 
and has given up faculty members to most 
of them within the same period. We may 
conclude, then, that it operates within the 
same academic labor market as other major 
American universities and competes with 
them in it for that market’s limited com- 
modity: the faculty personnel available at 
any given time. The University of Texas, 
however, suffers three handicaps: geograph- 
ic, financial, and regional. 

Texas may be said to operate under a 
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operates under a financial handicap, despite 
its false repute as the “richest in the world,” 
may be illustrated by the fact that, although 
its total enrolment in 1958 was only 5,070 
less than that of the University of Minne- 
sota, its annual operating budget is con- 
siderably smaller. Its regional handicap is 
provincialism, which is more difficult to 
document quantitatively than the other 
handicaps. Yet it seems true that the pop- 
ular stereotype of the state and its inhabit- 
ants (provincialism on the part of those 
maintaining it) operates within the aca- 
demic world to make the university socially 
less visible and less attractive to potential 
recruits than might otherwise be expected 
of an institution of its size. Because it is 


TABLE 1 
INBREEDING BY ACADEMIC DEGREE, 1957* 


ACADEMIC DEGREE 


Bachelor’s 
On With Any On 
Staff UT Degree 
Percent... 15 36 49 
No... ena. 53 19 


Master’s Doctor’s 
With Any On With Any 
UT Degree Staff UT Degree 
42 34 22 
72 122 27 


* Proportion of total junior faculty inbred: 33 per cent. 


geographic handicap in that Austin, its main 
campus, is as distant from the major centers 
of learning in the United States as it is pos- 
sible to be and still remain a continental 
American university: 1,798 miles from New 
York, 1,156 miles from Chicago, and 1,828 
miles from San Francisco. There is even a 
joke among faculty members that “the only 
way to get anywhere but Texas from here 
is to fly.” Since most scholars seek access 
to other scholars and to libraries and to the 
academic clusters in and near New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco, the remoteness 
of the University of Texas may well handi- 
cap it in recruiting. That the university 

2 The Texas system is exceeded in size by (in 
relative order or magnitude), the University of 
California, the State University of New York, the 
City College of New York, the University of Min- 
nesota, the University of Michigan, and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois (figures reported in the Austin 
American, December 7, 1958). 


located in Texas, its prestige in general 
seems to be somewhat low. (It also suffers, 
undoubtedly, from the typical evaluation of 
any “southern” institution.1% This is one as- 
pect of provincialism which may handicap 
the university in its competition with others, 
but another may operate as well: graduate 
students who are natives of the state seem, 
generally, to be more favorably disposed to- 
ward the university than might be true of 
native students at other state universities 
and more willing to accept inferior working 
conditions at Texas for the sake of remain- 
ing as faculty members after graduation. 
For the university the results of these 
handicaps are twofold: first, as a conse- 
quence of its financial handicap, it cannot 
afford to hire all its junior faculty members 


” Cf. W. J. Cash, The Mind of the South (New 
York: Doubleday & Co., 1941), esp. pp. 320-33 in 
Doubleday-Anchor ed. (No. A 27). x 
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from other major universities because of the 
cost; second, even if sufficient funds were 
available, it would probably still be unable 
to attract sufficient men from the major 
universities because of the geographic isola- 
tion and also of their unfavorable concep- 
tion of the state and its people. The latter 
problem may be complicated by the possibil- 
ity, already mentioned, that the university 
has at hand at any time a body of its own 
graduates who will accept inferior working 
conditions in order to remain at their alma 
mater,14 

From these facts and arguments, the 
hypothesis emerges: The University of 
Texas, in order to compete to the maximum 
possible degree in the academic labor mar- 
ket of the other major universities, has ap- 
pointed large numbers of its own graduates 
to the junior faculty. Certain testable 
derivations may be made from this hypoth- 
esis, for, if it is true that inbreeding is sys- 
tematic at the University of Texas, then 
certain visible institutional consequences 
should result for the junior faculty, some of 
which are: 

Two groups of junior faculty should 
emerge—an “inbred junior faculty” and a 
“non-inbred junior faculty.” Since we would 
expect the inbred junior faculty member to 
be seriously discriminated against in the sit- 
uation described (where he is hired under 
relatively unfavorable conditions in order to 
allow the university to use relatively favor- 
able conditions in bargaining for outsiders), 
we would expect that the discrimination 
would be clearest in matters over which the 
university exercises complete control, such 
as rank, salary, speed of promotion, and 
working conditions. We would further ex- 
pect some discrimination where the univer- 
sity exercises some, but not complete, con- 

** David Riesman has pointed out in correspond- 
ence that a long-run vicious circle may be in- 
volved: it may be that the university is kept “pro- 
vincial,” at least in the minds of others, by its 
ability to keep its own graduates, and Everett 
Hughes notes, in comment on this manuscript, that 
large undergraduate enrolments, especially in the 
lower divisions, normally entail the hiring of 
“armies of junior people,” usually chosen locally. 
The faculty studied here, however, are regular full- 
time employees. 
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trol, such as productivity, award of research 
grants, etc., while the inbred and non-in- 
bred might be expected to be indistinguish- 
able in matters over which the university 
exercises no control, such as membership 
and office in learned societies or mention in 
volumes of national reference and reputa- 
tion, such as Who’s Who. 

These derivations were made with knowl- 
edge of what information was available in 
“open” faculty personnel files which might 
serve to test the hypothesis of selective, 
discriminatory inbreeding (Table 2).16 

Table 2 reports the results of matching 
the source of highest academic degree 
(“University of Texas,” “Other Institu- 
tions”), against variables in the three 
classes: (I) over which the university has 
complete control; (II) over which the uni- 
versity has some but not total control; and 
(III) over which the university has no con- 
trol. Category I reveals the working situa- 
tion of the inbred. Relative to the non-in- 
bred, he is less likely to be an assistant 
professor at the present time, is much less 
likely to have received his first appoint- 
ment at that rank even if he now holds it, 
is more likely to serve longer in the junior 
ranks before promotion or departure, and 
is more likely to have a higher teaching 
load, running, in some cases, to as high as 
fourteen classes annually.17 All differences 
shown are statistically significant at the 


31 Some control over such matters is exercised by 
the institutions, since productivity is a function of 
(among other things) time available from institu- 
tional chores. Most institutions, additionally, re- 
serve the right to withhold permission for a faculty 
member to accept a research grant under certain 
conditions, and most universities also have some 
research funds of their own which may be dis- 
pensed with discrimination. 

**The personnel records for all 354 full-time 
junior faculty members at the University of Texas 
in 1957 were used. (N’s vary somewhat due to 
incomplete items in some records.) General salary 
data are unfortunately not available. 

Jt may be objected that these differences are 
measures of the extent of inbreeding rather than 
of discrimination. Since all faculty members in- 
cluded are on regular full-time status, cannot be 
working toward doctoral degrees at Texas, and 
have in most cases little discretion in selection of 
class loads, the measures are deemed valid. 


TABLE 2 


SOURCE OF HIGHEST ACADEMIC DEGREE IN THE JUNIOR FACULTY, 1957 
BY JOB FACTORS 


University Other 
of Texas Institution 
Job Factor (er Cent) (Per Cent) x? 
Category I: Totally Controlled by Uni- 
versthy: 
Present rank: 
Instructor and other............ 63 Si 4.27 
Assistant professor............. 37 49 p<.05 
Dota cess oe Sins E OEA 100 100 
ARS Stree alee as Rica, whee 105 242 
Rank, first appointment: 
Instructor and other.,.......... 95 > 66 > 
Assistant professor............. 5 34 33.03 
Total sanepina noeeue de 100 100 p<.001 
icin E dase ert ES 102 243 
Years served in Junior rank: 
i de Lidlce b Mee Saree EEE 53 79 
Tand OVE... ects eee eee 47 21 24.07 
TOtal noise a A eens 100 100 p<.001 
RESA ASO EE 101 245 
Annual class load: 
eenean ai EnEn e deiri 31 63 
T and over.......2........005. 69 37 16.19 
Total zeen a a eds boas 100 100 p<.001 
N aean O Sas ae ke baa 62 146 
Category II: Partially Controlled by Uni- 
ver sity: 
Professional productivity:* 
Productive.................00. 53 70 
Unproductive................. 47 30 7.35 
Totaly toniet oTe 100 100 p<.05 
Spree E tek cths caceats 102 245 
Possession of research grants: 
Grants es sc vccccne eareaced ween ees 8 21 
No grants..........0. 0c eee ener 92 79 7.53 
Total: pov etaanagd dete ieokes 100 100 p<.01 
N os aya Sb a, aaa E E mbes 102 140 
Category III: Not Controlled by Univer- 
versity: 
Membership in learned societies: 
Memberships.............0.... 83 83 
No memberships............... 17 17 
Total. ienscore nad eanet en 100 100 
ES EEE a ae 102 245 
Office in learned societies: 
OCES. 3 eos ix bas cates bets 36 22 
No offices vo... cece cee eee 64 78 7.57 
Totals 2.2 cascacudacas E re oi 100 100 p<.01 
Noite sich Slate vd awienkiosaat 102 245 
Listing in national reference works: 
DISH gS) ioc. gee anes Sadak 15 14 
No listings. ..... aneda eee ee 85 86 
Total ieaie ei tnan Eei 100 100 
r E E T E 102 245 


* Defined as any publication or presentation directed to a professional audience, and including pieces 
of individual creativity in the graphic arts as well as literary, musical, and dramatic works, 
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.05 level or higher, as measured by chi 
square. 

With regard to Category IT, those vari- 
ables which are partially, but not com- 
pletely, within the control of the university, 
the inbred junior faculty member is still at 
a disadvantage when compared to the non- 
inbred, but the differences are less extreme. 
He is somewhat less likely to achieve suc- 
cessful scholarly production or to be al- 
lowed to apply for and receive research 
grants, but his chances for opportunities of 
this kind are somewhat improved. 

Category III, which contains the vari- 


TABLE 3 


SOURCE OF DOCTORAL DEGREES OF THE 
JUNIOR FACULTY BY PROFESSION- 
AL PRODUCTIVITY, 1957 


Source or DOCTORAL 
Decree (Per Cent) 


Univer- Other 
sity Major Minor 
TYPE OF of Institu- Insti- 
PUBLICATION Texas tion* tution 
Book............. 40t 20} 2it 
Article... 0.0.0... 90 70 83 
Review........... 20 29 29 
Othert........... 40 31 29 
No publication 10 21 12 
Neidocs tached 20 80 22 


* Defined as any institution which had granted 1,000 or 
more non-medical doctorates before 1956. 


t Proportions non-additive due to individuals’ mentioning 
more than one type of publication. 


t Includes graphic and literary works, sculpture, etc. 


ables over which the university exercises 
no control, shows virtually identical distri- 
butions for the inbred and non-inbred in 
membership in learned societies and listing 
in national reference works, and the inbred 
product of the university actually enjoys 
a better chance of holding office in a learned 
society than the non-inbred. Even allowing 
for the fact that many of these organiza- 
tions are local, which may explain it, this 
suggests another aspect to the problem 
which must be considered before it may be 
concluded that the hypothesis is correct. 
It has been shown that the inbred members 
of the junior faculty seem to be discrimi- 
nated against by the university, and our 
hypothesis is that this is a systematic pat- 
tern, resulting from handicaps in operating 
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in the academic labor market. It is pos- 
sible, however, that the differences ob- 
served between the inbred and non-inbred 
are the result of an objective evaluation— 
that the University of Texas product is 
qualitatively inferior to that of other in- 
stitutions—a fact of which his situation 
on the Texas faculty is simply a recognition. 
His greater likelihood of being appointed 
or elected to office in learned societies might 
suggest that this is not the case, but some 
further test of the alternative hypothesis 
seems called for. Since scholarly produc- 
tion is almost everywhere considered the 
sine qua non of quality,!® a measurement 
of this, holding academic qualification con- 
stant, would provide some clarification of 
the problem. As Table 3 shows, in every 
case but that of the review, University of 
Texas Ph.D’s have produced more scholarly 
works than men with doctoral degrees from 
other institutions. The number of men in- 
volved, of course, are too small for any 
general conclusions to be drawn, but the 
table does indicate that, on the Ph.D. level 
at least, there is no reason to believe that 
the differential treatment of the inbred 
product is the result of inferior quality on 
his part. 


All this is not to suggest that the ad- 
ministrators of the university have together 
compounded a policy for inbreeding; rather 
it seems more likely that the university’s 
handicaps in the academic labor market 
have caused numerous deans and depart- 
ment chairmen and members of promotion 
committees individually to decide to rob 
Peter to pay Paul in specific cases and have 
created, thus, an unconsciously developed 
administrative adjustment resulting in se- 
lective, discriminatory inbreeding. Final 
proof of the hypothesis, however, will have 
to rest on the results of an investigation 
now under way of an institution similar to 
the University of Texas, but without its 
geographic, financial, and regional handi- 
caps. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


1 Cf. Caplow and McGee, op. cit, esp. chaps. 
iv, vi, and vii. 


DIVORCE AND THE LAW IN GERMANY: A REVIEW! 


MAX RHEINSTEIN 


This book constitutes a contribution to 
a major research project of the University of 
Chicago’s Comparative Law Research Cen- 
ter. By investigating the relation between 
changes in the divorce law of Germany and 
in the actual stability of marriages as ex- 
pressed in changing divorce rates, the au- 
thors try to shed some light on the problem 
to what extent, if any, the stability of mar- 
riages can be protected or promoted by the 
enactment and administration of laws deal- 
ing with the substantive and procedural law 
of divorce. 

In the United States this problem pre- 
sented itself acutely in the first years after 
the cessation of hostilities of World War II, 
when, just as it had happened after World 
War I, the divorce rate, which in 1900 had 
been 200 divorces per 1,000,000 population, 
took such an abrupt upward turn that in 
1946 the ratio between divorces and each 
100,000 population was 430. The situation 
appeared even more alarming when the num- 
ber of divorces: was correlated with that of 
marriages newly concluded. It then appeared 
that there occurred in 1948 one divorce for 
every four marriages. 

While the conclusion that every fourth 
marriage would end in divorce is not justified 
by the statistics, it was widely felt that the 
stability of the institutions of marriage and 
the family was in danger and that it was 
time “to do something about it.? What there 
could or ought to be done to restore the 
threatened stability of marriage was, of 
course, another question. The answer, it was 
hoped, would be found by the Interprofes- 


1Scheidung und Scheidungsrecht: Grundfrigen 
der Ehescheidung in Deutschland (“Divorce and Di- 
vorce Law: Basic Problems of Divorce in Ger- 
many”). By Ernst Wolf, Gerhard Liike, and Her- 
bert Hax. Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1959, Pp. xii+-487, 


sional Commission on Marriage and Di- 
vorce, which, upon a suggestion of the 
American Bar Association, formed itself in 
1949. The Commission was expected within 
a short time to come forward with a draft 
model law on marriage and divorce which 
would substantially protect the endangered 
institution of marriage and the family. 

Ten years have passed since. The divorce 
rate has dropped considerably and stabilized 
at a level of about 230 divorces per 100,000 
population. This drop has not been due, how- 
ever, to any remedy discovered by the Inter- 
professional Commission. During the ten 
years of its existence, the Commission has 
not made any proposals. To some extent, 
this negative record has been due to its 
chronic lack of funds, yet none of the great 
American foundations has been willing to 
provide the financial support necessary even 
to convene its meetings. Whether this 
abstinence is due to lack of interest in the 
stability of the American family or to re- 
luctance to touch so controversial a subject 
as divorce is, of course, not known. But, 
even if the Commission had been adequately 
financed, it is doubtful whether it would 
have produced proposals of a ready remedy. 
To at least some of its members it became 
clear at an early date that our present state 
of knowledge does not allow the proposing 
of any legislative measures the curative 
effect of which could be predicted with any 
degree of certainty. To propose measures 
without at least some knowledge of the 
cause-and-effect relationship between di- 
vorce law and actual stability of mar- 
riage would only have increased the number 
of well-meant, but inept, measures which 
have been tried in many places either with 
no effect at all or with effects different from, 
or even contrary to, those expected. 

Our lack of knowledge as to the cause- 
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and-effect relationship between divorce law 
and actual stability, and, consequently, the 
impossibility of designing a divorce law of 
which it can reasonably be predicted that it 
will result in greater stability, is illustrated 
by the attempt to predict the effect of a law 
radically abolishing divorce altogether. In 
the jurisdiction in which such a law were 
adopted, the divorce rate would immediately 
drop to zero. But would the stability of the 
family be actually increased? 

Unless the new law were uniformly 
adopted in every jurisdiction of the United 
States, which, it need hardly be said, would 
be highly improbable, it can safely be pre- 
dicted that there would follow a considerable 
increase in the number of migratory di- 
vorces. But, even if the law abolishing di- 
vorce were adopted throughout the whole 
country, it is doubtful to what extent, if any, 
it would actually promote stability. The 
proposition appears to be borne out by the 
experience of those countries in which, in 
accordance with Roman Catholic doctrine, 
marriage is treated as indissoluble and in 
which the institution of divorce is conse- 
quently not available. The law has been of 
this pattern in Italy, Spain, Brazil, Peru, 
Colombia, and, until recently, Argentina. 
Have marriages in these countries achieved 
a full measure of stability? The answer de- 
pends on what we mean by this term. It 
is in the affirmative if we define it simply 
as absence of divorces: the divorce rate of 
these countries is indeed zero. But does this 
fact mean that no Italian or Spanish hus- 
band ever abandons his wife, that no wife 
ever runs away from her husband, or that 
no couples ever separate, upon a judicial 
decree, or simply in fact? The laws of Italy, 
Spain, etc., can deny to married people the 
obtaining of the official dissolution of their 
marriage ties and thus the possibility of le- 
gitimate remarriage. But neither the law of 
Italy nor that of any country can compel 
parties to live together who are no longer 
willing to do so, nor can it prevent the actual 
creation of new unions which may be re- 
marriages in fact, nor can it try to prevent 
a man from maintaining, in addition to the 
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legitimate family of his wife and her chil- 
dren, the illegitimate family of a mistress 
and her offspring. No law has such actual 
power in our times, least of all in the United 
States, and it is doubtful whether it ever 
had in the past. 

By that instability of marriage which we 
regard as a danger to society, we cannot 
merely mean the issuance by the court of a 
comparatively great number of decrees of 
divorce, but a high frequency of actual cases 
of abandonment, desertion, or separation. It 
is by these events that homes are broken, 
children turned into “orphans,” dependents 
thrown on the taxpayers, and expectations 
of love and security destroyed. The decree 
of divorce never causes, or even precedes, 
such collapse of a marriage: it is nothing 
but an official ascertainment of the fact that 
a marriage has gone to pieces and that to 
the parties thereto, or, occasionally to only 
one of them, the freedom of remarriage is 
officially restored: this is its essential fea- 
ture. Frequently, it is true, a decree of di- 
vorce also takes care of additional issues: 
alimony, property settlement, and custody 
of children and their support. But none of 
these issues is essential to divorce: each 
calls for, and can receive, judicial regulation 
as soon as the marriage is actually broken 
asunder, whether or not the “tie” of mar- 
riage continues. The denial of a decree of 
divorce can prevent the petitioners from en- 
tering upon a new legitimate marriage, but 
it cannot reunite the spouses, who must have 
separated at the latest at the time of the 
filing of the petition for divorce; nor can it 
prevent them from entering into new factual 
unions. All the denial of the decree can do 
is deprive any such new union of the char- 
acterization as a legitimate marriage. 

But this does not rule out the fact that 
the comparative ease or difficulty of obtain- 
ing a decree of restoration of the freedom of 
remarriage may have some influence upon 
the frequency of cases of actual marriage 
breakdown. This relationship is not, how- 
ever, of the simple order of “no divorce, no 
family breakup.” It is rather a psychological 
connection, in the sense that ease in enter- 
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ing upon a legitimate remarriage may ac- 
tually encourage a person to destroy his 
present marriage, while the difficulty or im- 
possibility of legitimate remarriage may 
serve as a deterrent. It is as a psychological 
force that there exists, or may exist, a cause- 
and-effect relationship between a society’s 
divorce law, on the one side, and the actual 
state of its families’ stability, on the other. 
If we wish to enact a divorce law which is 
to serve as a deterrent to family breakdown, 
we ought to know what this psychological 
relationship is; but as yet we have very 
little such knowledge. All we have are 
allegations either that “divorce breeds di- 
vorce” or that “absence of divorce breeds 
immorality.” Both allegations are affirmed 
with equal fervor and with equal lack of 
evidence. 

Evidence as to the facts of the psychologi- 
cal cause-and-effect relationship between di- 
vorce law and actual stability of marriage is, 
indeed, difficult to obtain, especially be- 
cause we have few statistics of marriage 
breakdowns. In contrast to decrees of di- 
vorce which can, or should be, counted with- 
out too much difficulty, the fact of the actual 
failure of marriages is difficult to define, dif- 
ficult to observe, and difficult to count. How- 
ever, the obtaining of some insight into the 
relationship between divorce law and stabil- 
ity is not completely hopeless. The method 
must, of course, be statistical and compara- 
tive. Attempts must be made to assemble 
such Statistical data about broken marriages 
as are available and then to see whether 
differences or changes in the laws on divorce 
can be correlated with differences in the sta- 
tistics. The difficulty lies, of course, in the 
fact that differences in the frequency of ac- 
tual breakdown may be due to differences in 
factors other than the state of the divorce 
laws. Is it at all possible to isolate that fac- 
tor out of the seamless web of socially rele- 
vant factors, such as strength of religious 
commandment, strictness of neighborhood 
criticism, the social status of women, mobil- 
ity of population, housing conditions, etc.? 
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A set of investigations aiming at the un- 
raveling of these interconnections has been 
designed at the University of Chicago’s 
Comparative Law Research Center, and 
some such investigations have been actually 
undertaken in co-operation with the Inter- 
national Association of Legal Science and 
the University of Chicago—University of 
Frankfurt Exchange Project. The book here 
under review is the product of the last- 
named co-operation. The work was initiated 
in the course of a seminar which was held in 
the winter of 1954-55 at the University of 
Chicago. Together with Professor Everett 
Hughes of the Department of Sociology, the 
author of this review, and Professor Karl N. 
Llewellyn of the Law School, the seminar 
was directed by Professor Ernst Wolf, one 
of the authors of the present book, then of 
the Law School of the University of Frank- 
furt and now of Marburg. The two other 
authors, Dr. Lüke, then research assistant 
at the Law School, and Mr. Hax, of the sta- 
tistics department, both of the University 
of Frankfurt, also participated in this semi- 
nar. Under the guidance of Professor Wolf, 
the German participants continued their co- 
operation after their return to Germany. 

The idea of using statistical material from 
Germany was conceived because in that 
country considerable changes in the divorce 
law occurred twice within a period for which 
ample and detailed statistical materials are 
available. The first change occurred when on 
January 1, 1900, the new Civil Code for the 
German Empire, of August 18, 1896, re- 
placed the numerous different laws which 
had been in effect in the country up to that 
day. The second change occurred under the 
National-Socialist regime, when, in 1938, the 
marriage and divorce law of the Civil Code 
was replaced by the new Marriage Law for 
Greater Germany. With slight modifications 
brought about in 1945 by Control Council 
Law No. 16, the provisions of the law of 
1938 are still in effect in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. 

Because of the diversity of the divorce 
laws preceding the Code of 1896, their effects 
were different in the different parts of the 
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Reich. As far as the law of divorce is con- 
cerned, three major districts could be dis- 
tinguished: (1) those of the Prussian Gen- 
eral Code of 1791-94; (2) those of the Code 
Napoléon; and (3) those of the so-called 
common law of Germany. 

The Prussian General Code, which was in 
effect in the state of Prussia in about one- 
half of its territory, but outside of Prussia 
in a few small territories, was the most lib- 
eral of these laws. As a product of the period 
of Enlightenment and decisively influenced 
by the- secular thought of King Frederick II 
(“The Great”), it allowed divorce not only 
on the ground of misconduct but also, at 
least as a general rule, upon mutual agree- 
ment, and even upon the unilateral petition 
of one spouse based upon “insuperable 
aversion” to the other. The Prussian Code 
thus clearly followed the notion that a mar- 
riage might be terminated not only because 
of one party’s guilt and misconduct but also 
where, without any party’s fault, the mar- 
riage had become thoroughly disrupted be- 
yond hope of repair. The Prussian Code was, 
indeed, the earliest of modern divorce laws 
in which there was embodied this “principle 
of disruption” that had been postulated by 
the thinkers of the Enlightenment as a nec- 
essary concomitant of every individual’s in- 
alienable right to the pursuit of happiness 
but which has been consistently condemned 
by religious, especially Roman Catholic, 
conservatives as being incompatible with 
the ideal of Christian marriage. 

These traditional Christian notions had 
found expression in the common law of 
Germany, which was, indeed, as far as mar- 
riage and divorce were concerned, identical 
with ecclesiastical law. It was, however, not 
the same for Catholics and Protestants. For 
Catholics the rule was simply that of the 
Canon Law: that marriage is a sacrament 
and indissoluble. In Protestant ecclesiastical 
law, too, marriage was, on general principles, 
regarded as concluded for life, but the con- 
cession was made that a marriage would be 
dissolved in certain cases of grave miscon- 
duct, viz., adultery, desertion, and cruelty 
of a particularly serious character. In con- 
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trast to the “disruption principle” of the 
Prussian Code, the Protestant common law 
thus strictly followed the “guilt principle,” 
while the Catholic common law adhered to 
the principle of complete indissolubility. 

Similar to the position of the Protestant 
common law was that of the Code Napoléon. 
Upon general principle, divorce was to be 
granted only in cases of guilt, but the defini- 
tion of what might be called cruelty was less 
strict. Furthermore, in addition to divorce 
for guilt, the code provided for divorce on 
the ground of mutual agreement of the 
spouses. However, the procedure provided 
for the expression of the agreement was so 
cumbersome and time-consuming that di- 
vorces based on it were rare. 

In the new Civil Code it was not easy to 
find a solution acceptable to the whole 
country. The final result was similar to that 
of the Code Napoléon. Any possibility of di- 
vorce on the ground of mutual agreement 
was abolished, however. All traces of the 
disruptive principle were deleted. Divorce 
was to be granted exclusively in the case of 


` guilty misconduct. The general tendency of 


the draftsmen was one of hostility toward 
divorce: in their report they stated that it 
was their intention to stem the rising tide 
of divorce and firmly to establish the prin- 
ciple of stability of marriage. 

The changes brought about by the new 
code were considerable for the regions under 
the Prussian Code and those under the com- 
mon law. In the former, divorce became 
considerably more difficult; in the latter it 
was made somewhat easier for Protestants 
and available for the first time to Catholics. 

What were the actual effects of the legis- 
lative change in the various parts of the 
country? To what extent, if any, was the 
hope of the draftsmen of the code that it 
might stem the rising tide of divorce real- 
ized? The answers to these questions oc- 
cupies the major part of the book under 
review. 

Three sets of statistics are used for the 
purpose; they are of: petitions for the initia- 
tion of the conciliation proceedings which 
under German law must precede the filing of 
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an action for divorce; decrees of divorce 
granted as related to the total figure of di- 
vorce proceedings; and divorces granted per 
each 100,000 population. ; 

Each set of figures is subdivided by ap- 
pellate court districts, so as to correlate them 
to the different regions of pre-code law. A 
further correlation is undertaken, relating 
the figures to the religious composition of 
the populace by region. All three sets of 
statistics cover the period from 1881 to 
1915, that is, nineteen years before and six- 
teen years after the new law went into effect. 

The number of petitions for the initiation 
of conciliation proceedings is computed for 
each 100,000 population. Changes in the fig- 
ures indicate changes in the extent of the 
desire for divorce. The authors are aware 
that, for the sake of reliability, the number 
of petitions per 10,000 marriages should be 
used rather than per 100,000 inhabitants. 
They believe, however, that the latter cor- 
relation may be used just as well because 
the percentage of married people among the 
total population not only was remarkably 
stable during the period of investigation but 
also showed no great differences between 
different regions of the Reich. In 1880 the 
percentage of married people in the total 
population was 34; in 1910, 35.8. In 1880 
the regional differences varied between 38.1 
and 31.2 per cent; in 1910 between 40.8 and 
32.8 per cent, 

The authors also state that, to learn the 
extent of the desire for divorce, it might be 
desirable to know the number of approaches 
made to their lawyers by persons consider- 
ing divorce. However, no such figures are 
available, and thus the next best index is, 
indeed, provided by the figures for petitions 
for the initiation of conciliation proceedings. 

Throughout the country the figures in- 
creased during the period under observation. 
For the country as a whole the figure for 
1880 was 34.5 petitions for every 10,000 of 
the population; in 1913, the last normal 
year before World War I, it had risen to 
61.5. The figures indicate, however, regional 
differences. In one region the upward trend 
does not show any increase or decrease at 
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the time of the introduction of the new law; 
in a second region the upward trend is some- 
what increased; and, in a third, the curve 
shows a downward break in 1900, which is 
reversed, however, after a very few years. 
These three regions coincide more or less 
with the region of the Code Napoléon and 
the predominantly Protestant parts of the 
North German region of the common law; 
the South German regions of the common 
law which have both a predominantly Cath- 
olic and a predominantly Protestant popu- 
lation; and the region of the Prussian Code. 

The authors draw the following conclu- 
sions: 


The introduction of the Civil Code bas not 
reduced the increase of the number of petitions 
for conciliation proceedings and has thus not 
reduced the extent of the divorce desire. Prepon- 
derantly the new law has not had any effect in 
this respect. In some of those regions in which 
the divorce law was liberalized one can observe 
a certain increase of the trend. It is by no means 
certain, however, whether this increase would 
not have occurred independent of the change in 
the law. Nowhere was the progessive trend re- 
tarded. Even in the regions of the Prussian law, 
where the divorce law was tightened, the trend 
did not change in any significant way [p. 13]. 


The authors properly observe that the in- 
crease in the years after 1900 was even 
greater than that shown by the figures of 
petitions for conciliation proceedings, be- 
cause in these years the courts showed a 
steadily increasing willingness to grant per- 
mission to file an action for divorce without 
preceding conciliation proceedings. They are 
certainly justified in concluding that the 
draftsmen of the new code have failed in 
their expectation of reducing the desire for 
divorce. They do recognize, however, that 
the differences between the pre-code divorce 
may have had a certain influence insofar as 
in the regions of difficult divorce the increase 
of the trend began somewhat later than in 
those of easy divorce. This difference tends 
to be minimized, however, by the fact that 
in those regions where the tide started earlier 
the curve also tended to flatten out earlier. 

The second set of figures indicates the 
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numbers of decrees of divorce per each 100 
proceedings terminated, figures regarded as 
indicative of the attitude of the courts. Has 
the introduction of the Civil Code rendered 
the courts more inclined to grant divorces? 
For the Reich as a whole the change in the 
law is hardly reflected at all in the figures. 
During the nineteen years preceding the 
change the number of divorces granted per 
100 proceedings terminated was 72.2; for 
the fourteen years after the change it was 


TABLE 1 
Cases TERMINATED 

By Decree By Decree 
of Without Denying 
YEAR Divorce Decree Divorce 
1881-85... 71.7 15.9 12.4 
71.7 17.1 12.2 
70.9 17.9 11.2 
73.3 17.0 9.7 
73.3 17.1 9.6- 
73.5 17.1 9.4 
73.2 17.3 9.5 
66.8 20.2 11.0 
66.7 20.1 13.2 
70.5 18.1 11.4 
70.8 18.7 11.5 
72.3 18.5 9.5 
71.8 18.8 9.4 
72.6 18.5 9.1 
71.0 19.7 9.3 
69.6 22.7 7.6 
73.8 18.5 7.6 
72.0 19.9 8.1 
71.2 19.4 8.6 
72.1 19.3 9.4 
12.5 19.5 8.0 
73.2 19.1 7.7 
64.7 25.0 10.3 





71.0. The almost stable average results, how- 
ever, from changes in opposite directions in 
different parts of the country: in certain dis- 
tricts the figure rose by more than four 
points; in others it dropped by more than 
four points; and in a third group little 
change was observable at all. The frst group 
is composed preponderantly, although not 
exclusively, of districts of the common law, 
especially of Catholic law; in the second, 
one finds, among others, a considerable num- 
ber of districts of Prussian Law and the 
Code Napoléon; the third group consists 
primarily of districts of Protestant common 
law. More pronounced, however, is another 
correlation: before the change of the law, 
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the percentage of divorce cases terminated 
other than by a decree of divorce varied be- 
tween the districts of different appellate 
courts by a surprisingly large margin. In 
Munich it was as low as 47.1 per cent; in 
Dresden, as high as 77.9. After 1900 the 
percentages dropped most in those court dis- 
tricts where they had been extraordinarily 
high and rose most in those in which they 
had been extraordinarily low. In the pre- 
code period percentages had varied 30.8 
points; in the Code period the variance was 
reduced to 18.5 points. It seems as if there 
had occurred not only, a unification of the 
substantive law but also a reduction of dif- 
ferences in judicial attitudes. 

However, the figures cannot, as the au- 
thors point out, be regarded as direct evi- 
dence of changes of judicial strictness or 
liberalism. They might be so regarded if the 
percentage of cases terminated other than 
by a decree of divorce would all refer to 
judicial denials of divorce. However, the fig- 
ures also cover cases terminated either by 
dismissal by the plaintiff or by the death of 
one of the parties. While the number of the 
latter can safely be regarded as negligible, 
that of the former has been comparatively 
high. It was lowest (15.9 per cent) in 1881- 
85 and highest (25 per cent) in 1915. Sur- 
prisingly, the authors have not attempted 
to obtain the percentage of decrees denying 
divorce by subtracting from the total of cases 
terminated the sum of the cases terminated 
by decree of divorce and of cases terminated 
without decree. These figures are as given 
in Table 1. 

These figures indicate that in the first four 
years of the new law the courts seem indeed 
to have been somewhat stricter than before; 
but, from 1904 on, the percentage of judicial 
denials of divorce drops again to the level 
of the last years preceding the change in the 
law and continued to drop, although slowly, 
until the outbreak of World War I in August, 
1914, resulted in a considerable increase in 
terminations by dismissal or death. 

The percentage of decrees refusing divorce 
may appear astonishingly high, even at its 
lowest point of 7.6 in 1908 and 1909. How- 
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ever, this fig ire does not indicate the per- 
centage of marriages whose dissolution was 
denied by the courts. The figures refer to 
actions dismissed, and the dissolution of one 
and the same marriage may well be, and 
often is, applied for in two actions, one 
brought by the husband and one by the wife. 
In case of such action and cross-action, Ger- 


man law provides the possibility of divorce - 


being pronounced upon the action of both 
parties. However, the court also may dismiss 
one party’s action and allow only that of 
the other. It is certain that the figures of 
actions dismissed contain cases in which the 
marriage in question was, notwithstanding, 
terminated upon the action of the other 
party. To obtain a more reliable impression 
of possible changes of judicial attitudes, it 
would thus be necessary~to have figures of 
judicial refusals of termination of marriage 
(i.e., of cases in which the court dismissed 
both action and cross-action)—figures which 
are not available. The figures must thus be 
treated with caution insofar as judicial atti- 
tudes are concerned. Under no circumstances 
would it be permissible to treat the figures 
of terminations of cases without decree as 
coinciding with the number of reconcilia- 
tions occurring after the commencement of 
the suit. 

The third set of figures, the number of 
divorces per 100,000 population, refers to 
what is commonly known as the divorce rate, 
changes in which are regarded as indicative 
of the divorce trend of any given country. 
It was the professed intention of the makers 
of the new Civil Code to stop the increase 
which the divorce rate had shown continu- 
ously over the last decades. It was even more 
their intention to stop the upward trend in 
those parts of the Reich where divorce had 
so far been comparatively easy. Did they 
succeed? The trend of the divorce rate gives 
the most unmistakable answer. To ascertain 
the trend with greater certainty than is ob- 
tainable from the raw figures, and particu- 
larly to find out whether in 1900 the trends 
of the several districts were upward or down- 
ward, the authors have computed for each 
year the median height of the curve and the 
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median rate of change, using the method of 
least squares. 

The figures thus computed demonstrate 
that before 1900 the trend was rising in the 
districts of most and, since 1900, in those of 
all appellate courts. In a few court districts 
the trend shows a slight downward break in 
1900. The majority of the latter districts 
belongs to the region of the Prussian Code, 
but there are among them also two districts 
of Protestant common law. In all these dis- 
tricts the break is small, and the trend rose 
continuously after 1900. While the break in 
the Prussian law districts may be attributed 
to the change of the law, it was insignificant 
and without lasting effect. Nowhere did the 
change turn the trend downward; and no- 
where did it prevent its continuous rise. In 
many districts the curve was even steeper, 
after 1900 than before. 

The authors thus conclude that 


the shape of the Jaw of divorce was neither the 
cause of the divorce wave nor even one of its 
essential conditions, In the face of other circum- 
stances, the influence of the law did not make 
itself felt at all. 

Neither was it possible to prevent spouses 
ready to resort to divorce from actualizing such 
readiness, nor could the new Code influence 
their moral or religious attitudes with respect 
to their marital lives. 


The rising trend is regarded, in fact, to have 
been the result of changes in the structure 
of society, especially of what is called the 
change of the “old society” into modern 
mass society. 

The insignificance of the factor, “divorce 
law,” is also indicated by the figures for the 
period after 1914. The outbreak of the first 
World War resulted in a drop of the divorce 
rate of almost one-third. In 1916 and 1917 
it began to rise again. In 1919 it reached 
twice the height of 1913. The total increase 
within the seven-year period from 1913 to 
1919 was indeed twice that of the thirty-five 
years from 1881 to 1915. A small drop dur- 
ing the 1920’s was reversed again in 1928. 
The rate of divorce per 100,000 population 
was 59.1 in 1920, 62.2 in 1921, 63.3 in 1930, 
and 65.0 in 1932. 
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In 1933, the first year of the National- 
Socialist regime, the rate was 65.1; in 1934, 
it was 81.9 (i.e., three times that of 1913, 
when it had been 26.6). 

In 1939, the first year,after the liberaliza- 
tion of the divorce law by the new statute of 
1938, the rate reached 89.1. The drop to 70.5 
in 1940, which followed the outbreak of 
World War II, was proportionately smaller 
than the drop that had accompanied the out- 
break of World War I. For the war years 
no divorce statistics were collected. In 1946, 
the first postwar year, the rate already sur- 
passed that of 1939; in 1948 it climbed up 
steeply; and in 1949 it reached the all-time 
peak, of 188 (i.e., twice the figure of 1939 
and seven times that of 1913). From 1949 
to 1956 the rate steeply dropped to 82 in 
1956, and the decrease seems to be continu- 
ing, although at a much lesser grade. 

From these figures the authors draw again 
the conclusions that the effect of the factor 
“law” was insignificant in comparison with 
other factors by which the structure of so- 
ciety was influenced. Neither the strictness 
of the Civil Code of 1896 nor the liberalizing 
of the National-Socialists’ divorce law ap- 
pears to have influenced behavior in any but 
the most insignificant way. The vast changes 
which did occur must be regarded as the 
results of social circumstances other than 
the law. 

This result is remarkable even though the 
analysis is concerned with the legal event 
divorce rather than with the ultimately rele- 
vant event of marriage breakdown. Theoreti- 
cally, it is possible that the rise of the divorce 
rate reflects an increase not in breakdown 
but only in the frequency of its being made 
official by a decree of divorce. Perhaps the 
rate of breakdown was already 188 in 1881 
and has remained static ever since, so that 
in 1881 only 8.7 divorces were sought for 
every 188 separations, in 1949 divorces were 
obtained in all cases of separation, and in 
1956 in only 82, so that in every 100 sepa- 
rations no divorces were obtained. Such a 
` situation, while theoretically possible, is 
highly improbable. Upon the basis of other 
observations it can be assumed, it is true, 
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that the number of separations made official 
by divorce has increased, especially in conse- 
quence of the change of workers’ attitudes 
from proletarian to bourgeois respectability. 
That proportion of the German population 
in which it is socially feasible, after the 
breakup of a marriage, to establish a new 
“free” union without divorce seems to have 
decreased among the lower classes. It may 
well have increased, however, at higher 
levels. However that may be, it is improbable 
that the changes in the divorce rate are due 
exclusively, or even preponderantly, to shifts 
from non-officialization toward increasing to 
official recognition of actual breakdowns of 
marriages. Even though divorce statistics do 
not directly reflect changes in actual break- 
downs, the German statistics seem to allow 
the conclusion that changes in the number 
of breakdowns are to some extent reflected 
in the change of the divorce rate. It is highly 
probable that, if the changes of the law have 
failed to stop the increase of divorce, they 
have also failed to stop an increase in the 
breakdown of marriages. 

The authors, nevertheless, believe that in 
one special respect the law has not remained 
quite ineffective. Before and after the 
changes of 1900 and 1938, German law has 
provided that, as a general rule, no action 
for divorce may be commenced until a rec- 
onciliation of the parties has been at- 
tempted by a judge. In addition to their 
analysis of the statistics of divorce in gen- 
eral, the authors have also analyzed the sta- 
tistics of conciliation proceedings. By ascer- 
taining the number of actions commenced 
per every 100 conciliation proceedings, they 
believe that they are able to learn the per- 
centage of cases in which conciliation pro- 
ceedings were successful in effecting recon- 
ciliations. The authors are, of course, aware 
that the figures do not allow any direct con- 
clusions. On the one hand, parties may fail 
to follow up the conciliation proceedings 
with an action for divorce, while remaining 
unreconciled, and thus continue to live apart. 
On the other hand, the courts may allow the 
commencement of an action for divorce 
without preceding conciliation proceedings, 
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where such proceedings appear to be hope- 
less, and the courts have shown a steadily 
increasing readiness to make use of such 
power of dispensation. 

Even if these and other sources of possible 
error are considered, the figures throw some 
light upon the effectiveness of conciliation 
proceedings when carried out in a serious 
manner. In the period before World War I 
the percentage of cases in which conciliation 
proceedings were not followed by action for 
divorce was remarkably high. During the 
period from 1881 to 1899.it was 41.3 per 
cent for the country as a whole; in the dis- 
tricts of some courts it was above 50 per cent; 
in one-third of the districts it was above 40 
per cent; and in one-half of the districts it 
was above 30 per cent. However, in other 
districts the figures were much lower: in one, 
the percentage of conciliations not followed 
by an action for divorce was as low as 3.1. 
These wide differences seem to indicate that 
the manner in which the conciliation pro- 
ceedings were conducted varied greatly 
within the Reich and that they were gen- 
erally conducted in a more serious manner 
in the eastern districts, with their tradition- 
ally paternalistic government, than in the 
western districts, where the tradition is lib- 
eral-democratic. 

The period from 1900 to 1913 showed a 
slight drop in the rate of success of concilia- 
tion proceedings. For the Reich as a whole 
it was 36.6 per cent; in the district with the 
highest rate, Königsberg, it changed but im- 
perceptibly, from 60.9 to 59.1, but in the 
district which now was that of the lowest 
rate, Munich, the percentage was —1.2 per 
cent. The negative figure indicates that the 
courts granted dispensations from the re- 
quirement of reconciliation proceedings in 
more cases than those in which such pro- 
ceedings had taken place and had not been 
followed by an action for divorce. 

After World War I the proportion of ac- 
tions following conciliation proceedings in- 
creased rapidly. The figures, available for 
Prussia only, are as follows: 1917, 100.3 
per cent; 1919, 87.5 per cent; and after 
1920, continuously above 100 per cent. Ow- 
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ing to a number of circumstances extensively 

discussed by the authors, conciliation pro- 

ceedings had ceased to be taken so seriously 
. as they had been before 1914. 

Two conclusions may be derived from 
these figures: (1) counseling activities can 
be helpful if conducted seriously and (2) the 
mere legislative command that an action for 

“divorce must be preceded by conciliation 
proceedings does not guarantee their being 
carried on seriously and competently. 

We have pointed out that the book origi- 
nated in the current efforts of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago’s Comparative Law Research 
Center to assemble factual material for the 
purpose of possible legislative reform in the 
United States. Reforms of the divorce law 
are also being promoted in Germany. Criti- 
cism is rife in the circumstance that a 
marriage may be dissolved merely upon the 
objective ground of disruption. Roman 
Catholic writers are demanding, if not com- 
plete abolition of divorce, at least its limita- 
tion to cases of guilty misconduct, that is, 
in other words, that the principle of disrup- 
tion in the Marriage Law of 1938 be abol- 
ished and the guilt principle of the Civil 
Code of 1896 be restored. It was natural for 
the authors of the present book to express 
their opinion of these German proposals, 
especially to analyze them in the light of 
their statistical data. Their well-reasoned 
conclusion is that a return to the principle 
of guilt could not be expected to reduce the 
divorce rate in any appreciable way, to say 
nothing of promoting the stability of mar- 
riage. The influence of social factors other 
than law is so much stronger, they find, that 
a statutory return to the principle of guilt 
would be of hardly appreciable influence. 


The attempt undertaken by the makers of the 
Civil Code to stem the divorce tide by strictly 
adhering to the guilt principle not only ended 
in total failure but actually helped to promote 
time conditioned dangerous tendencies in the 
society in general and in the administration of 
justice in particular. The limitation of the 
catalogue of statutory grounds for divorce could 
as little protect marriage as it was possible to 
stabilize the cost of living by the pronounce- 
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ment of statutory maximum prices [p. 223]. 

In the decisive point, viz., that of the attitude 
of the spouses toward their marriage and toward 
each other, the statutory compulsion failed to 
have any effect. By far the larger number of 
persons desiring divorce was influenced neither 
in their marital conduct nor in their resolution 
to obtain the desired divorce. In large groups 
of the population, especially among parties to 
marriages disrupted without fault, the statutory 
limitation of the grounds for divorce was felt 
to be unjust. The authority of the law was thus 
weakened, and the parties and their attorneys 
were caused to believe themselves to be in a 
situation of morally justified self-defense. The 
rise and growth of collusive practices and the 
court’s acquiescence therein appears to have 
been essentially caused by this state of fact. 

The experiment made by the makers of the 
Civil Code refutes the notice that a limitation of 
the statutory catalogues of grounds for divorce 
to situations of guilt could result in a reduction 
of the number of divorces or even in their rate 
of increase. On the other hand, the present Mar- 
riage Law has refuted the apprehension that the 
introduction of the disruption principle would 
naturally result in an increase of divorce. No 
causal or even statistical connection exists in 
one direction or the other [pp. 225-26]. 


The authors’ careful analysis thus con- 
firms the observation made in this country 
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by Willcox, who wrote in 1897 that “the im- 
mediate, direct and measurable influence of 
legislation is subsidiary, unimportant, al- 
most imperceptible.”” American legislatures 
have conspicuously failed to take notice of 
this observation. 

The conclusions reached upon the analy- 
sis of the German materials are all the more 
remarkable as Professor Wolf, the senior au- 
thor, reveals himself as deeply concerned 
about the stability of the institution of mar- 
riage and the family and as being anything 
but sympathetic toward the continuous 
transformation of Germany into a land of 
mass society. As a convinced liberal, he, 
nevertheless, expresses on philosophical, 
theological, and political grounds his convic- 
tion that, even if it were possible for the 
state to refuse to terminate actually dis- 
rupted marriages, the state would not be 
justified in such an enterprise. These pene- 
trating reflections will not fail to carry 
weight in the current discussions in Ger- 
many. They also call for careful attention 
in the United States. 


Universiry or Catcaco Law Scxoot 


> Walter E. Willcox, The Divorce Problem: A 
Study in Statistics (2d ed.; New York, 1897). 


THE UNITED STATES IN COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 
MAX LERNER’S AMERICA AS A CIVILIZATION! 


DENNIS H. WRONG 


ABSTRACT 


Max Lerner argues that America is a new and distinctive civilization rather than merely an offshoot of 
the West, but he fails to use the term “civilization” in the same way as other scholars; his own usage 
is not consistently adhered to, and he unjustifiably equates America with the United States. Nor does 
he succeed in isolating a style of civilization genuinely peculiar to the United States. The spread of 
industrialism portends a world-wide industrial civilization and outdates both cyclical theories of history, 
such as Toynbee’s and Spengler’s, and the very concept of individual civilizations. 


In his penetrating and witty little book 
Company Manners, Louis Kronenberger 
complains of “the assured and ambassadori- 
al people one meets at dinner,” adding, “I 
say ambassadorial since they seem accred- 
ited to represent Sociology or Anthropology 
the way another man represents Sweden or 
Brazil.” The remark reveals a valid percep- 
tion of the degree to which learned Ameri- 
cans, who ought—social scientists in par- 
ticular—to be freer than others from bond- 
age to dominant social trends, are addicted 
to the “everyman a professional” spirit 
which has recently been so brilliantly dis- 
sected by Harold Rosenberg, a non-sociolo- 
gist.? Its prevalence is a discouraging fulfil- 
ment of Durkheim’s hope that professional 
associations might become the center of new 
group ties and loyalties replacing those of 
neighborhood, church, and social class, 
which tend to wither in what we today call 
“mass society.” 

I mention Kronenberger’s remark only in 
order to insist on the non-representative 
character of my own comments on the theme 
of America and civilization. I do not wish 
to be seen as a delegate from Sociology, se- 
cure in the armor of a professional amour- 
propre, deigning to tell a mere historian or 


+ Paper read at a session of the 1959 annual 
meeting of the American Sociological Society, en- 
titled “The Sociologist and Max Lerner’s America 
as a Civilization.” 


2? The Tradition of the New (New York: Horizon 
Press, 1959), pp. 61-73. 


journalist how he should have gone about 
his task, And Kronenberger is also correct 
in suggesting that the newer disciplines 
which study human affairs, so desperately 
anxious to lay claim to the kind of expertise 
associated with the natural sciences, are 
especially prone to pontificate from behind 
the mask of a collective professional “we.” 
Max Lerner, it is true, maintains in his 
foreword that his book is meant to be nei- 
ther sociology nor history—nor, for that 
matter, indictment, apologia, or prophesy. 
Nor is it meant to be simply a compendium 
of information, an encyclopedic summary 
of all that has been thought and said about 
the United States in recent decades, al- 
though many critics have argued that in 
actuality it is no more than this. Daniel 
Bell, for instance, has pointed out that the 
book lacks a clear-cut thesis pursued 
through its pages, here didactically, there 
polemically, giving form to the vast amount 
of material surveyed. Yet Lerner’s title re- 
veals one major theme: he believes that 
America is a genuinely new civilization, 
“ranking with Greece and Rome as one of 
the great distinctive civilizations of history.” 
I do not know whether such a belief provides 
the rationale for the establishment of Ameri- 
can studies programs in our universities; I 
hope not, for I do not think the belief is 
justified or that Lerner makes any serious 
attempt to justify it or even grasps fully 
what such an attempt would require. 
The term “civilization” has come into 
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wide use more recently than is generally be- 
lieved. Even the familiar label “Western 
civilization” or “the West” owes its pop- 
ularity largely to Spengler’s famous book 
which appeared in 1918. As used by his- 
torians, archeologists, and social scientists, 
“civilization” has two separate though re- 
lated meanings. Most frequently it is used 
to distinguish generically between large- 
scale societies and the “primitive” or 
“tribal” groups studied by cultural an- 
thropologists. The presence of towns or of 
urbanization; possession of a written lan- 
guage; centralized political institutions; 
greater size, both demographic and ter- 
ritorial; a complex division of labor; what 
Robert Redfield has described as an expand- 
ing “technical order” which disrupts the tra- 
ditional “moral order”’’—these are the com- 
monly used criteria for designating societies 
as “civilized.” Some of them have their ex- 
ceptions, and each of them when taken by 
itself is open to challenge, so the usual prac- 
tice is to equate civilization with a cluster 
of demographic, cultural, and social traits, 
some of them quantitative, such as greater 
size or per capita wealth, others purely 
qualitative, such as a written language or 
particular inventions like the wheel. V. Gor- 
don Childe is perhaps the most eminent 
scholar to have concerned himself with the 
origins and preconditions of civilization in 
this generic sense. 

The term is also used to apply to individ- 
ual societies of great size and complexity 
which may include smaller nations or peo- 
ples and which display a sufficient degree 
of autonomy, coherence, and individuality 
both in space and in time to constitute 
what Toynbee calls “intelligible fields of 
historical study.” Culturally, civilizations in 
this sense may be said to possess a distinc- 
tive “style.” Historically, they undergo far 
more rapid change than primitive societies 
—change that appears to conform to cyclic 
patterns of growth, decline, and, sometimes, 
revival in population, territorial scope, and 


®The Primitive World and Its Transformations 
(“Great Seal Books” [Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1953]), pp. 20-25. 
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influence over other peoples, as well as in 
the basic properties of autonomy, coherence, 
and individuality themselves. Sociologically, 
civilizations are complex societies with dif- 
ferentiated institutions which may be inter- 
related in different ways in successive peri- 
ods of their history. I have tried to list here 
a bare minimum of characteristics on which 
those who have compared and generalized 
about whole civilizations might conceivably 
agree. Some scholars have denied the very 
reality of such comprehensive entities as 
civilizations, but I think it is fair to say that 
some such conception has been presup- 
posed by many who have remained dubious 
about the far-reaching constructions of a 
Spengler or a Toynbee. The whole topic is, 
of course, subject to interminable con- 
troversies over the exact number of civiliza- 
tions that can be identified, the relations 
between and among them, the nature of their 
cyclic patterns of change, the degree to 
which the cycles are sheerly descriptive or 
imply a principle of determinism, and many 
other issues. 

Since the United States is unmistakably 
a civilized society in the first sense, Max 
Lerner clearly uses “civilization” in the sec- 
ond or singular sense. The task of distin- 
guishing between civilizations that are 
adjacent in space or successive in time in- 
volves, however, an irreducible arbitrariness. 
Such questionable concepts as Spengler’s 
“historical pseudomorphosis” or Toynbee’s 
notion of “hibernating” civilizations have 
been resorted to in order to support the view 
that particular civilizations have endured 
in the face of apparent evidence to the con- 
trary. Largely for these reasons, historians 
have objected to Toynbee’s contention that 
civilizations constitute not merely one in- 
telligible field of study but the only one that 
is meaningful, a view reflecting Toynbee’s 
strong distaste for the nation-state and its 
ideology of nationalism. But if we acknowl- 
edge the reality of individual civilizations 
including a variety of states, lands, and peo- 
ples, there is still no agreement as to just 
how many have flourished in human his- 
tory: we are confronted with Danilevsky’s 
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twelve, Spengler’s eight, and Toynbee’s 
twenty-one. 

J mention these well-known considera- 
tions in order to suggest the staggering pro- 
portions of the claim Max Lerner makes on 
behalf of the United States: to wit, that it 
is one of a species which has been repre- 
sented by no more than a dozen or so in- 
dividuals in the entire course of history. To 
be sure, Lerner makes the same claim for 
Soviet Russia, and his book is no unabashed 
panegyric to American life. Yet I fail to see 
how his estimate of the historical signifi- 
cance of the United States could possibly 
have been greater. 

Before examining Lerner’s claim that the 
United States is a new civilization, it should 
be noted that the very entity for which he 
makes the claim, “America,” remains vague. 
Canada and Latin America are nowhere 
mentioned in over nine hundred pages of 
text. Are these simply frontiers or exten- 
sions of the new American civilization, or 
are they, in spite of their geographical con- 
tiguity to the United States, mere “off- 
shoots” of European civilization, the status 
Lerner refuses to ascribe to the United 
States? Lerner’s total lack of comparative 
perspective is indicated by his failure even 
to raise this question. Lerner writes: 


I use “civilization” as my broadest concept. 
When a culture... has grown highly complex 
and has cut a wide swath in history and in the 
minds of men, one looks for a term more highly 
charged with the overtones of these meanings. 
“Civilization” is such a term. One thinks of the 
civilizations of Greece and Rome, of China and 
Britain, of the Aztec-Mayan civilization, of In- 
dia, of Rennaissance Italy, of Spain and France, 
of Russia and America. . . . Each of them at 
some phase of its history has been a great going 
concern leaving a deep imprint on the human 
consciousness, a scar on men’s minds.4 


This is a curious list: it includes Britain, 
Italy, Spain, and France, although elsewhere 
Lerner apparently regards Europe as a 
single unitary civilization embracing sev- 
eral regions and nations which have at one 


4 Max Lerner, America as a Civilization (New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1957), pp. 60-61, 
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time or another been centers of innovation, 
power, and creativity. If Britain, Italy, 
Spain, and France, as well as Germany and 
perhaps Holland, neither of which Lerner 
mentions, are to be regarded as separate 
civilizations, we may readily grant the 
United States the same status, but surely, 
then, the “civilization” concept itself is 
meaningless and becomes simply a bouquet 
to be bestowed on those peoples who can be 
credited with outstanding cultural and his- 
torical achievements. 

Not only is Lerner’s terminology incon- 
sistent with his own usage as well as with 
that of comparative students of civilization, 
but his criterion of a civilization is fearfully 
subjective. Anything which “cuts a wide 
swath in the minds of men” or “catches fire 
in the world’s imagination and polarizes the 
emotional energies of men whether for love 
or hate” deserves to be called a “memorable 
civilization,” he argues. This is little more 
than rhetoric: how many minds, how much 
of the world, must be emotionally aflame, 
how intensely must the fires burn, and how 
long must the conflagration last, for a so- 
ciety to qualify as a civilization? Lerner’s 
formulation echoes the liberal slogan, “The 
battle is for men’s minds” (he himself gave 
us a similar and better one, “Ideas are 
weapons,” twenty years ago). And his un- 
willingness to equate the idea of America 
with wealth, power, and technology alone 
suggests the outlook of those contemporary 
liberals who wistfully insist that America’s 
revolutionary past and democratic heritage 
should give her special powers of insight, 
understanding, and appeal in dealing with 
the revolutionary nationalists of Asia and 
Africa. 

Lerner reverts to this theme in the final 
section of the book, where he quotes Jeffer- 
son’s statement, “Every man has two coun- 
tries—his own and France” and juxtaposes 
it with that of a contemporary African who 
amended it to “his own and America.” 
According to Lerner, “this suggests the ex- 
tent to which people far beyond the bound- 
aries of America have had their imagina- 
tion touched and their emotions engaged 
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by the American experience. Only one other 
civilization in history—the Roman—can 
match this impact.” Now surely this is 
laying it on a bit thick! Perhaps the Afri- 
can was the head of a mission applying to 
the United States for foreign aid. More 
tough-minded analysts of world affairs have 
pointed out that the new political elites of 
the formerly colonial nations are interested 
first and foremost in promoting the wealth 
and power of their own countries and do 
not see themselves as crusaders for the 
Rights of Man or the Democratic Way of 
Life. Nor do they identify America with 
these lofty notions but rather with the 
West as a whole, including the former 
imperialist powers from whom they have 
recently won their freedom. Nationalism it- 
self is, of course, a Western idea, but it is 
hardly one peculiarly associated with the 
United States, notwithstanding Woodrow 
Wilson’s efforts to endow it with universal- 
ity. 

Lerner, in any case, refuses to identify 
what he calls the “civilization-style” of 
America with an essentially political notion 
like “democracy” any more than with ma- 
terial abundance or technology. He refers 
to a “total pattern” which cannot be un- 
derstood in terms of a “single organizing 
principle.” Something about the concept of 
civilization seems fatally to impel its users 
toward a mystical organicism that sub- 
merges the parts entirely in the pattern and 
movement of the whole. Indeed, this ten- 
dency has done much to discredit the con- 
cept. The worst offender, of course, is 
Spengler, with his insistence that each of 
his cultures is dominated by a single sym- 
bol permeating all its creations and funda- 
mentally incomprehensible to peoples of 
other cultures. Yet Spengler, at least, is 
clear and specific as to the nature of his 
“primordial symbols.” Lerner’s “total pat- 
tern” of American civilization, however, is 
never defined. True, the phrase may be 
simply a way of recognizing the rise of the 
newer social sciences since the time of 
Tocqueville, Bryce, and the other authors 


5 Ibid, p. 934. 
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of our classical canon of works on Ameri- 
can society; I find, moreover, Lerner’s in- 
clusion of chapters on class and status, 
socialization and social character, altogether 
admirable. Yet he appears to mean some- 
thing more than this by “total pattern” 
when he suggests that America’s main sig- 
nificance lies in “the effort, on a grander 
scale than ever in history, to resolve the 
conflicting impulses that are to be found in 
every civilization but each of which occurs 
here with a strength and tenacity scarcely 
witnessed elsewhere.”¢ 

The pattern, then, is a pattern of con- 
tradictions. Economy and polity, crime and 
conformity, culture and mass culture, and 
trend and countertrend are balanced against 
one another to covey the picture of a pro- 
foundly resourceful, variegated, and flexible 
society. But does this alleged unity of oppo- 
sites, or resolution of “conflicting im- 
pulses,” amount to an individual civiliza- 
tion style? Clyde Kluckhohn also has ar- 
gued that “heterogeneity” is an “organizing 
principle” in American life.” These seem to 
me to be attempts to gild the lily, to make 
a style out of lack of style, a unity out of 
an aggregate. I find more merit in Wynd- 
ham Lewis’ observation that the United 
States “is the place where all the irra- 
tionality is being worked out of the trans- 
planted European system.’’® Far from see- 
ing America as a new civilization of the 
same species as France or Britain, let alone 
such larger units as the Hellenic world or 
the West, Lewis sees the United States as 
the forerunner of a world-wide industrial 
civilization. 

This takes us back to the first and most 
common meaning of “civilization.” Civili- 
zation in the generic sense emerged for the 
first time in human history—to be exact, 
it emerged independently seven times—as 
a result of the second of Childe’s three 
great technological revolutions, the “Urban 


3 Ibid., p. 73. 

T“Shifts in American Values,” World Politics, 
XI (January, 1959), 259. 

8 America and Cosmic Man (New York: Double- 
day & Co., 1949), p. 56. 
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Revolution,” as he, perhaps misleadingly, 
named it.? Now, all the civilizations in the 
plural, the seven primary ones and the later 
secondary and tertiary ones whose exact 
number is disputed, were post-urban but 
pre-industrial societies with the single ex- 
ception of the West in the past two cen- 
turies. The differences among these Great 
Societies are far greater than the differ- 
ences among the primitive groups that 
ethnologists make a specialty of studying. 
Yet the underlying similarities in economy, 
technology, social structure, and even in 
non-material culture give them more in 
common with one another than with any 
primitive or industrial society.1° 

Franz Borkenau has observed that Os- 
wald Spengler’s genuinely original achieve- 
ment “was to combine the idea of a supra- 
national civilization or culture with that 
of a cyclical development in history.” 
This combination also implies a linkage be- 
tween civilization in the generic sense, the 
end result of the Urban Revolution, and the 
existence of a plurality of individual civili- 
zations, each possessing its own originality 
but conforming to a similar sequence of 
rise and decline, of the progressive integra- 
tion of small, independent units into larger 
states and empires followed by eventual 
disintegration, conquest by external in- 
vaders, or dispersion and de-urbanization 
resulting in a polycentric feudalism.1? The 
ebb and flow of these processes take place 
within the limits set by an agrarian econ- 

°? See especially his Man Makes Himself (New 
York: Mentor Books, 1951). Rushton Coulborn 
argues that Childe tends to give the impression that 
the existence of towns and cities is the definitive 
criterion distinguishing civilized from primitive so- 
cieties (see Rushton Coulborn, The Origin of Civi- 
lized Societies [Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1959], pp. 19-20). The very name 
Childe gives to his second great technological rev- 
olution suggests so, but he actually equates the 
revolution with fifteen distinct inventions or im- 
provements in earlier technical processes which he 


sees as prerequisites for Jarge urban concentrations 
of population (op. cit., p. 180). 


1 Coulborn, op. cit., pp. 16—24. 


2 “Toynbee and the Culture Cycle,” Commen- 
tary, XXI (March, 1956), 239. 
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omy and a village and kin-centered social] 
life to which events in the few great towns 
and cities remain forever distant and alien. 
Christ has always stopped at the Ebolis of 
the world. 

Both Spengler and Toynbee are hostile 
to technology, seeing it as non-creative in 
principle and subordinate to autonomous 
spiritual rhythms which are the true mov- 
ing forces of history. They are able to 
ignore technological change because the in- 
dividual civilizations they have tried to 
isolate all flourished during the interregnum 
between the Urban and the Industrial rev- 
olutions, a period when there were no ad- 
vances in technology comparable to the 
earlier invention of agriculture, the se- 
quence of inventions that were prerequisites 
for the birth of civilization, or the later 
harnessing of fossil fuels to drive ma- 
chines,18 

Yet history reveals unilinear as well as 
cyclic patterns of change. As industrial so- 
ciety traps all of mankind in its “iron 
cage,” the cyclic movements of rise and 
fall exhibited by pre-industrial civiliza- 
tions flatten out and disappear. This rather 
than any spiritual superiority gives us 
grounds for believing the West to be exempt 
from the historical decline that has been 
the fate of all pre-industrial civilizations. 
Not only do cyclic movements end but the 
plurality of supranational civilizations it- 
self ceases to exist. Whatever is valid in the 
work of Spengler, Toynbee, and other cycli- 


* Rushton Coulborn writes: “A civilized society 
in decline has never, so far as I know, lapsed to 
primitive status; civilized societies in decline have 
always been caught at the feudal level, if not 
earlier, and have recovered from that... .A feudal 
society newly formed after a decline is therefore 
at rockbottom in the scale to which the word 
civilized applies” (see the book that Coulborn has 
edited and partly written, Feudalism in History 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1956], 
p. 197; see also the same author’s The Origin of 
Civilized Societies, pp. 185-86). 


1 See Franz Borkenau, “Will Technology De- 
stroy Civilization?” Commentary, XI (January, 
1951), 20-26, and Clement Greenberg, “Work and 
Leisure under Industrialism,” Commentary, XVI 
(July, 1953), 56. 
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cal theorists will have reference to a par- 
ticular period of the past. f 

We are a long way from achieving a 
world-wide industrial civilization. Large- 
scale nuclear war may cut short the effort, 
and in any case we cannot know whether 
its attainment would mean the end of his- 
tory, the achievement of a social stability 
far surpassing that of the great agrarian 
civilizations and perhaps equaling that of 
primitive societies. Yet even in this cen- 
tury the impact of Western technology has 
been felt throughout the world to a degree 
tbat destroys the autonomy and coherence 
of any large part of it and thus precludes 
the emergence, growth, and decline of a 
plurality of individual civilizations of the 
pre-industrial type. 

What Ihave said may suggest a narrow 
technological determinism. One of the major 
weaknesses of the Spengler-Toynbee per- 
spective, however, which has been pointed 
out by both Sorokin and Kroeber, is its 
failure to distinguish clearly between cul- 
tural and social systems.1* In the past the 
succession of different cultural styles or 
configurations has been bound to the his- 
torical growth and decline of societies and 
social orders. Today we can foresee the 

“ See Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social Philosophies in 
an Age of Crisis (Boston: Beacon Press, 1950), 
chap. xii; A. L. Kroeber, Style and Civili- 
zations (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1957), pp. 125-27. Kroeber writes of Toynbee: 
“J... see Toynbee’s civilizations resolving largely 
into societies; even though they are societies usually 
or potentially greater than nations or states, and 
thus more significant. They are not societies viewed 
as living and feeling in a certain characteristic way 
which is described. . . . When we reflect on it, 
there is relatively little said by Toynbee about the 
specific kind of culture these groups lived in and 
under while performing their acts” (op. cit., p. 126). 
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entire world becoming in effect a single 
industrial society with an economy and a 
social structure that binds individuals and 
groups so tightly together that there is no 
room for “play,” for the historical rhythms 
of integration and disintegration. But it 
does not follow that intellectual and aes- 
thetic styles may not arise, develop im- 
manently, and give way to others inde- 
pendently of historical changes in social 
structure once the present period of cul- 
tural decline which is barely under way has 
reached its nadir. 

Max Lerner is right in believing that the 
United States and Russia represent some- 
thing new in the world. He is wrong in 
identifying their novelty with the emer- 
gence of civilizations resembling those of 
the past. The United States represents 
something new because it has not been built 
on the detritus of older civilizations: Ameri- 
can industrial society has arisen on the one 
major continent which has never previously 
been the site of a civilization. Soviet Russia 
represents something new because by means 
of modern techniques of control a “perma- 
nent revolution from above” carried out by 
a centralized totalitarian state has broken 
continuity with the past more completely 
than any previous change of political re- 
gime.!> Both have been forced to become 
agents of the spread of Western technology 
and, vital though the differences between 
them may appear to be to us, from this 
perspective they are more alike than dif- 
ferent. 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


33 One of the best short summaries of this by now 
familiar conception of Soviet communism may be 
found in G. L. Arnold’s The Pattern of World Con- 
flict (New York: Dial Press, 1955), pp. 112-18. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT AND PER CAPITA INCOME” 


November 6, 1959 
To the Editor: 


In their article “Technological Develop- 
ment and Per Capita Income” (American 
Journal of Sociology, September, 1959, pp. 
127-31), Professors Ogburn and Allen make 
several unwarranted and erroneous asser- 
tions regarding the activities of labor 
groups. From the general conclusion that 
improved technology yields higher living 
standards (which is almost a tautology), 
they assert that: 


over a whole state, in general, the increase in 
technological developments in manufacturing 
leads to an increase in pay to factory employees. 
This conclusion is contrary to the earlier views 
of labor adherents who, in England, broke up 
new equipment and who have recently opposed 
the introduction of new machinery in the 
United States. Their motive was to avoid un- 
employment and to hold their present jobs. 
They probably did not realize what is here 
evident—that new machinery would increase 
production and bring higher pay [pp. 129-30]. 


Now, in the first place, though “over the 
whole state, in general” there are obvious 
benefits of improved technology, particular 
worker groups may be adversely affected. It 
is scarcely failure to realize the generalized 
benefits that induces men to fight against 
possible technological unemployment. Nor 
is it true that new machinery inevitably in- 
creases production to an extent sufficient to 
prevent a serious reduction in employment. 
For example, suppose a new development in 
a particular industry reduces per unit man- 
hour requirements by 20 per cent. If sales 
and hence production do not increase by the 


+] hesitate to criticize the last published work of 
the late Professor Ogburn. On the other hand, there 
is no reason to let bad economics go unchallenged, 
and this comment cannot dent the armor of Pro- 
fessor Ogburn’s well-deserved reputation. 


same percentage, some man power will be 
released. The specific impact of technologi- 
cal change on employment depends upon 
several circumstances. For example, suppose 
a firm has been producing K units of output 
per period and employing M man-hours. 
Output per man-hour is then K/M. If a 
labor-saving device is introduced, assume 
productivity rises by n per cent. The new 
output per man-hour becomes K/M (1-42). 
Whether employment remains at M, in- 
creases, or declines depends upon what hap- 
pens to output (ie., sales). The increased 
efficiency permits lower prices, hence the 
impact upon sales depends upon two things: 
(a) the price reduction and (b) the elastic- 
ity of demand for the product. Assume that 
the price reduction is p per cent and the 
elasticity of demand is e. Then sales (= 
output) will rise by ep per cent. Thus the 
new volume of output is K (1+ep). But 
the needed man power with the increased 
productivity is K (1-+-ep) divided by K/M 
(14+) =M (1+ep)/(1-+-n). The change 
in employment, A M is 


1+ ep 
i+ 1) 


If ep>n, AM is positive (i.e., employment 
rises); if ep<n, AM is negative; and if ep 
=n, AM is zero and employment remains 
as before. It is far from clear that ep will 
generally exceed #. Indeed, there are such 
strong institutional rigidities to price reduc- 
tions in many contemporary markets that 
the reverse may more often be the case. 
Hence, it is not necessarily through igno- 
rance that employees resist changes: there 
often exists good reason to expect layoffs. 
Though we may lament the interference 
with economic progress, from the point of 
view of the workers involved, resistance is 
not irrational. 


AM = M| 
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If some unemployment results, it is not 
clear whether higher pay to the whole labor 
force will result. It may well be that those 
remaining employed will receive more, but 
even this is not a certainty and requires 
more careful analysis. In short, the para- 
graph quoted is mere assertion, not legiti- 
mate inferences from the general findings. 

The basic mistake of Ogburn and Allen 
is to apply a conclusion pertinent to the 
whole economy to reactions in particular 
segments. Furthermore, the generalized 
benefits of technological development take 
time to materialize. In the long run, of 
course, chronic technological unemployment 
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is unlikely, if only because in the long run 
the unemployed are all dead. It is, I submit, 
invalid to scorn specific short-run behavior 
on the grounds of generalized, long-run con- 
sequences. We have not quite reached the 
point where we expect, as a matter of duty, 
that specific groups should willingly suffer 
economic hardship for the general welfare. 
The article by Ogburn and Allen is a classic 
example of the fallacy of composition in re- 
verse, i.e., what is true in the aggregate and 
in the long run is not ipso facto true of an 
element of the whole in the short run. 


Grorce W. WILSON 
Indiana University 


REJOINDER 


December 12, 1959 
To the Editor: 


I suggest that Professor Wilson did not 
follow our wording closely enough or, hav- 
ing more intensive interest in economic 
phases of the subject, that he has desired 
more full treatment than seemed necessary 
to us. The burden of his comment is that 
particular labor groups may be differently 
affected by technological change (because 
of effects on output, price reduction, and 
elasticity of demand); that some labor 
groups might, with good reason, resist tech- 
nological change; and that one must dis- 
tinguish between short-run and long-term 
effects of such change. These points refer 
to technological unemployment and are 
pertinent to discussion of automation. 

Relative to the matter mentioned in the 
quotation, Professor Ogburn and I confined 
our discussion to the broad statement that 
technological development appeared to be 
associated with increasing pay for factory 
employees. We described this relationship, 
in broad view, as applying “over a whole 
state, in general,” which appears to me to 
be a proper statement. I, for one, would 
not deny, however, that within a given area 
some labor groups would not gain in wages 
but might, on the other hand, suffer hard- 
ships of various kinds (including unem- 


ployment). Wilson has provided detailed 
reasoning of the economic process showing 
how this may occur; it seems to me that 
this discussion supplements ours in an area 
which is outside the scope of interest of 
our article. The congressional subcommit- 
tee report entitled Automation and Tech- 
nological Change as well as volumes by 
Pollock and others have stressed the need 
of aiding labor where such hardships (usu- 
ally of the short-term variety) are encoun- 
tered. Thomas J. Watson, Jr., president of 
IBM, and other executives have recently 
(Wall Street Journal, December 1, 1959) 
agreed that industry should help workers, 
by retraining and other aid, who are dis- 
placed by technological change. However, 
technological development does not harm 
labor “in general,” and most labor leaders 
do not oppose automation—which implies 
perception that “over a whole state, in gen- 
eral” labor will benefit. 

In taking us to task for not pointing out 
the plight of some labor groups, Wilson 
might remember that this matter (of impor- 
tance to him) was of far less moment to us 
in consideration of the thesis of our article. 
Our main interests were: (1) in marshaling 
data relevant to the hypothesis that tech- 
nological developments bring a rise in stand- 
ard of living—which has been widely held 
but which Professor Ogburn thought needed 
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substantiation—and (2) in experimenting 
with different measures of the variable 
“technological development.” We did not 
have a primary interest in discussing tech- 
nological unemployment. Since our objec- 
tives were felt to be basic and important, 
especially for underdeveloped areas, we 
could hardly digress much from the main 
theme in a short article. 

Finally, Wilson in his quotation has 
omitted our words “we think. ...” Although 
this is not the major issue, the phrase indi- 
cates our attempt to avoid dogmatic con- 
clusion relative to the main interest. The 
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correlations of +0.6 and +0.7 between 
technological development in manufacturing 
and pay of factory employees speak for 
themselves, but other influences (as increase 
in union activities or differential improve- 
ment in management) might have been re- 
sponsible for the somewhat high degree of 
association. But, for reasons given, we think 
the interpretation of influence of technology ` 
is the correct one and that, therefore, the 
main thesis is substantiated. 


Francis R. ALLEN 


Florida State University 


DESEGREGATION: RESISTANCE AND READINESS 


November 2, 1959 
To the Editor: 


My book, Desegregation: Resistance and 
Readiness (Princeton University Press, 
1958), was reviewed in the September, 1959, 
issue of the Journal by Miss Shirley A. Star. 
I am delighted that the editor saw fit to give 
more than four columns to the review, es- 
pecially since both the social issue of de- 
segregation and the generic scientific prob- 
lems at stake are so crucial. For the same 
reasons, I am frankly dismayed at the ir- 
responsibility of the review, manifested 
throughout by a pervasive disrespect for 
canons of accuracy, fairness, and balanced 
judgment. 

Miss Star’s review misleads in six ways. 
First, it is, in the main, irrelevant; second, 
where relevant, it is uselessly intemperate; 
third, where temperate, it is most often in- 
correct; fourth, where correct, it is often 
trivial; and, finally, where it is none of 
these, either unintelligible or pretentious. 

Before giving examples of each of these, 
I hasten to admit an error on my part, one 
I did not see until Miss Star pointed to it 
a second time. The error concerns the clas- 
sification of skilled workers. It is true that, 
whenever I state how skilled workers are to 
be classified, I include them in the white- 
collar group. In totaling white versus blue 
collar (or high versus low status) (Tables 
A-5 and A-21, pp. 209 and 218), I do the 


same thing. However, in the two chapters 
in which I analyze the differences in atti- 
tudes between blue- and white-collar work- 
ers, the skilled workers are included in the 
blue-collar category. 

In comparing the occupational character- 
istics of the sample and the universe, I 
erroneously identify the sample as being 
somewhat more like the universe than in 
fact it is. Just prior to this discussion, how- 
ever, I explicitly state that the sample is 
significantly biased on income and educa- 
tional distribution (pp. 214-219). Miss 
Star’s concern over an unrecognized bias in 
sampling seems somewhat gratuitous in view 
of my explicit recognition of the bias. 

So far as the outcomes on attitudes to- 
ward desegregation are concerned, when 
the skilled workers are included in the 
blue-collar group, as I have done in chap- 
ters viti and ix, the differences between 
white- and blue-collar attitudes are smaller 
than they would have been had the skilled 
workers been included in the white-collar 
class. This is exactly the opposite of what 
Miss Star implied would have happened. 

Let me now illustrate the various ways 
in which Miss Star’s review is inadequate. 

1. Irrelevance—-My whole book is de- 
nounced as unworthy of consideration be- 
cause, Miss Star claims, the major findings 
are based on comparison of scores across 
various scales (e.g., comparing how rela- 
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tively prejudiced are college-educated peo- 
ple with how relatively ready to discrimi- 
nate they prove to be). In fact, though, of 
the ten major findings of the book, only 
three (2, 3, and 6) in any significant way 
depend on such comparisons, and seven of 
these findings do not. So, too, roughly 70 
per cent of the supporting data and analy- 
sis in the book do not rely upon such com- 
parisons. In a review which clamors for 
soundness, workmanship, and accuracy, 
such damning of the whole by the part is 
hard to understand. 

2. Relevant but intemperate -—Miss Star 
avers there is no way directly to compare 
scores on various Guttman content scales 
“across the scales.” That is technically in- 
correct. We can and do compare across 
scales a good deal of the time in sociologi- 
cal research. The important question is 
what meaning we can give to the results. 

Judging by the procedures followed by 
most of the distinguished methodologists 
and research scholars in the profession, 
there is no objection to assigning provision- 
al meanings to the comparisons, especially 
when we deal alone with dichotomized 
“high” and “low” scale positions. It follows 
that the same procedure is legitimate when 
mean scale scores are used, so long as 
those mean scores are used in the same way. 
This is precisely the limit I set on my com- 
parisons—namely, mean scale scores are 
used in my book principally as ways of 
representing where various groups stand 
relative to the extremes of various scales. 

What, then, do we do with these com- 
parisons? Notably, in modern sociological 
research, we develop from such compari- 
sons some interesting and fruitful profiles 
and composite portraits of various groups. 
With these profiles we compare social 
classes; nations; urban versus rural con- 
geries; characterological types, such as in- 
ner- and other-directed; personality types, 
such as authoritarian versus democratic; 
ideological types, such as nationalist versus 
internationalist or liberal versus conserva- 
tive; structural types, such as conformist 
versus rebel; role types such as professional 
versus amateur; and motivational types 
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such as status-oriented versus task-oriented. 

Can it be doubted that these compari- 
sons and contrasts have yielded us some of 
the most suggestive and theoretically im- 
portant insights to be found in sociological 
literature in the last two decades? Such 
typological contrasts could not have been 
constructed without comparing averages or 
central tendencies of various groups on a 
variety of different scales. 

Perhaps the most relevant example in 
my own book is the comparison between 
the prejudiced-discriminator and the preju- 
diced-non-discriminator. Here I follow the 
earlier suggestions of Merton and others. 
We were fortunate enough to have the re- 
sources to collect satisfactory data to help 
us find out more about why prejudice leads 
to discrimination in some cases and not in 
others. This is hardly a trivial problem. 
Aside from its obvious importance for cur- 
rent social affairs, the generic problem has 
to do with the differential relevance of atti- 
tudes for action. The point, too, is that 
the question of differential relevance could 
not even be raised without comparison of 
scores across scales (i.e., scores on scale of 
prejudice compared to scores on scale of 
readiness to discriminate). 

What do the scales measure? Miss Star 
insists that, without intensity-zero-point 
analysis, one cannot say that anything has 
been measured at all. But, again, this is 
intemperate. The scales used in current so- 
ciological research range from intuitive, 
roughly defined instruments, on the one 
end, to rather neat, cleanly defined, zero- 
point-analyzed devices, on the other. If it 
is technically right to say that, without 
zero points we are unsure of the distances 
between scale points, it is wrong, from the 
view of the strategy of research, to insist 
that no sensible meaning and measurements 
can be made without them. The absence of 
the zero points requires greater caution in 
interpretation. But it does not, judging from 
the practices of the leading researchers, re- 
quire suspension of all research. 

The conduct of research requires some 
form of sensible compromise with the de- 
mands for total statistical rigor. In making 
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these compromises, those of us who are 
amateurs in matters of technical method’ 
are forced to seek the best advice we can 
get from the experts and to take our guid- 
ance from the models of procedure which 
they themselves employ. 

I sought and received such advice from 
first-rate students of method and statis- 
ticians. The sample, the questioning instru- 
ments, and the design of analysis were all 
scrutinized carefully at every step. None 
of the “egregious errors” with which Miss 
Star charges me was made unknowingly. 
These “errors” of decision represent my 
pooling of the judgments of the best advice 
on research I could secure. 

As an example of that advice, I am told 
by one colleague, who must be ranked as 
one of the two or three most creative stu- 
dents of method in the field, that my mate- 
rials on the impact of exposure-to-mass- 
media on prejudice and readiness-to-dis- 
criminate warrant stronger conclusions than 
I was willing to draw. That he has seen 
fit to draw on my materials in one of his 
own recent summary reports on mass media 
is an implied approval of my procedures 
which I can hardly ignore. And it is per- 
haps reasonable to extrapolate, to the total 
work, the confidence received from such an 
expert judgment in view of the fact that 
the instruments used to collect the data and 
the analysis made of the data on mass 
media employ every one of the major pro- 
cedures which Miss Star rejects as inde- 
fensible. 

As an amateur, I am forced to choose 
between the strictures of Miss Star and the 
positive encouragements of expert and pro- 
ductive researchers. The choice I made is 
obvious, and I can see no grounds whatso- 
ever in Miss Star’s review for regretting 
it or wishing to alter it. 

a) I am charged with ordering and num- 
bering my scales to suit the conveniences 
of my hypotheses. But again this is false. 
Even a casual reading of chapter ii and the 
related appendixes will convince any reader 
that the order assigned to the scales was a 
theoretical decision made before any data 
were ever collected. 
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b) The curious allegation is advanced in 
the review that the bulk of my research is 
irrelevant to the question of the factors 
which influence desegregation-action. The 
impression is conveyed that, because I ex- 
plicitly recognize that prejudice sometimes 
leads to discrimination and other times does 
not, therefore, there is little point in study- 
ing attitudes or prejudice. What Miss Star 
fails to understand is that the book is con- 
cerned specifically with the problems of the 
differential relevance of attitudes for action. 
Explicit recognition of this differential rele- 
vance at the outset is one of the major 
themes of the book, as every other reviewer 
has realized. Miss Star again is alone and 
again wrong. 

c) I am said to indulge in “well-nigh 
constant inconsistencies” in reporting data. 
As evidence, several instances of different- 
sized N’s are pointed out. But Miss Star 
knows, or, should know, that variable N’s 
are common in research, owing most often 
to the incompleteness or unusability of por- 
tions of interview schedules. Every one of 
these variations in the size of the group 
being analyzed is explained in the book. 

d) My work is said to be characterized 
by “tables which badly need, but do not 
contain, V’s....” But only in chapter ii 
do I require the reader to go to the appen- 
dixes to discover the size of the N’s. And, 
completely contrary to the impression Miss 
Star tries to convey, every N for every 
group analyzed is reported. 

3. It is also alleged that I frequently 
calculate means of groups based on two or 
three cases, and it is implied that I use 
these means for comparative analysis. Both 
these suggestions are wholly without any 
basis in fact. Out of more than 125 tables, 
each containing series of mean scores for 
various groups, I report means for groups 
with less than ten members in only three 
cases. Moreover, none of these small-V 
groups is used for comparisons, and that 
fact is always explicitly noted. The means 
are reported pro forma, and special foot- 
notes call the reader’s attention to the small 
size of the groups in question. 

4. Correct but trivial —Miss Star is right 
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in noting that I fail to recognize certain 
relationships between mean scale scores and 
the ratio of positive to all responses. But 
this is thoroughly trivial, since, contrary to 
Miss Star’s allegation, I nowhere offer the 
mean scores and the ratios as independent 
lines of evidence. Inthe one instance cited 
the average reader would have no difficulty 
in recognizing that the means and ratios 
are both cited to emphasize the point by 
making it in two alternative ways. 

5. Unintelligible-—Here I refer to the 
first of Miss Star’s citations of my pre- 
sumably bad workmanship. She cites my 
failure to recognize that “an index with the 
upper limit of i/(¢+1) (where ù is.. .).” 
But, in its printed form, this is simply un- 
intelligible. I suppose this was a typograph- 
ical error. 

6. Pretentious I am said to indulge in 
“pious cant”? when I aver that, while we 
know a good deal about the gross relation- 
ships between differences in educational 
level and differences in behavior, we do not 
yet know very much about why educational 
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level is frequently so powerful a variable, 
especially, as my book shows, in matters 
affecting desegregation. Miss Star claims 
that we know a great deal, or at least much 
more than I hold is known. But surely this 
is a pretentious claim in the absence of 
even a single reference in her review to 
any substantial research investigation of 
the “meaning” of educational level. Yet, I 
hope, I am wrong here. For this problem is 
so crucial that we should all be grateful, 
I am sure, for a reference to any well-es- 
tablished set of research findings. 

The box score on Miss Star’s review does 
her little credit. Her review is replete with 
hyperbole, distortions of quotations out of 
context, incorrect readings of the book, un- 
warranted imputations of unethical motives, 
blatantly false findings of fact, and in- 
temperate methodological pronouncements. 
Most serious of all, the review is simply 
irrelevant to the greater portion of my book. 


Metvin M. Tumin 


Princeton University 


REJOINDER 


December 24, 1959 
To the Editor: 


Somehow, I did not expect Dr. Tumin 
to accept my evaluation of his book. In 
consequence, I am all the more gratified to 
find that—apart from understandable dif- 
ferences over details (and Dr. Tumin’s 
gracious acknowledgment that he did put 
those skilled workers into striped blue-and- 
white collars suggests that even these are 
not in the long run irreconcilable)——we are 
essentially in agreement on the single, basic 
conclusion to whose documentation my en- 
tire review was addressed. As I said in a 
number of different ways, judged by ordi- 
nary professional standards of empirical re- 
search, Dr. Tumin’s book is distressingly 
incompetent; as Dr. Tumin says, it is, after 
all, the work of an amateur. 

Given such a substantial area of consen- 
sus between us as a starting point, it is 
perhaps not too much to hope that Dr. 
Tumin also shares my lingering doubts on 


the more philosophical question of whether 
the teaching of methods of social research 
to graduate students should properly be a 
field of amateur activity. Surely, Dr. Tu- 
min would be no more content than I if a 
professor teaching surgical procedures to 
young medical students were to remark of 
his qualifications for that task that he was 
among “those of us who are amateurs in 
matters of technical methodology ... forced 
to seek the best advice we can get from 
the experts.” Unless sociologists as a group 
are ready to concede that ours is a disci- 
pline so trivial and inconsequential that 
nothing we do really matters, the more 
fundamental issues raised by—though far 
transcending—Dr. Tumin’s book, my re- 
view and his present rejoinder must gravely 
concern us all. 

SHIRLEY A. STAR 


National Opinion Research Center 
University of Chicago 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The Journal learns with regret of the death 
of James Bossard, for forty years a member 
of the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania 
and director of the Carter Foundation for Child 
Helping since 1938. He died on January 29 in 
Philadelphia at the age of seventy-one. 


Erratum.—tIn the review by Ethel Shanas of 
The Older Population in the United States (is- 
sue of January, 1960, p. 427, line 28) for 
“sixty-four years” read “sixty-five.” 


The American Association of University 
Women.—Fellowships available for American 
Women, 1961-62, are 1 for $5,000; 4 for 
$4,000; 10 for $3,000, and 25 for $2,000/2,500, 
and they may be used abroad or in the United 
States. They are open to women of the United 
States who hold the doctorate, or who have 
fulfilled all the requirements for the doctorate, 
except the dissertation, by the time the fellow- 
ship year begins, or who have attained profes- 
sional recognition. There are no restrictions as 
to age or field. 

Application forms may be obtained August 1, 
1960, and must be filed by December 1, 1960. 
Notification of awards will be made March 1, 
1961; awards must be accepted or declined by 
March 15, 1961. 

Apply to Fellowships Office, AAUW Educa- 
tional Foundation, 2401 Virginia Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 7, D.C. 

Information about international fellowships 
and grants offered for women of other countries 
can be obtained by writing to the above address. 


American Indian Workshop.—The next 
Workshop on American Indian Affairs will be 
held from June 27 to August 6, 1960, at the 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

Arrangements have been made with that uni- 
versity so that students who successfully com- 
plete the course will receive academic credit 
which they can utilize toward a degree. The 
director will be Dr. Rosalie H. Wax, an anthro- 
pologist on the staff of the University of Miami. 


Dr. Murray Wax, assistant professor of soci- 
ology at the University of Miami, will serve 
the Workshop as part-time lecturer and admin- 
istrative assistant. 

Persons wishing to enrol should write to Dr. 
Rosalie H. Wax, Department of Anthropology, 
University of Miami, Coral Gables 46, Florida. 


Boston University.—Professor Albert Morris 
has resigned the chairmanship of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology, which he 
has held for fourteen years, in order to devote 
more time to research and writing in criminol- 
ogy. He continues as professor of sociology and 
is currently on sabbatical leave for the aca- 
demic year 1959-60 as Fulbright research 
scholar affiliated with Victoria University Col- 
lege and the Department of Justice in New 
Zealand. 

Dr. Irwin T. Sanders will join the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology at the 
beginning of the second semester as professor 
of sociology and chairman of the department. 


Brigham Young University—As of the 1959- 
60 school year, the Department of Sociology 
has been expanded to include anthropology, 
and it is now known as the Department of So- 
ciology and Anthropology. In 1958 the depart- 
ment was authorized to accept candidates for 
Ph.D. degrees. It has thirteen full-time faculty 
members; two were added this year to the de- 
partment: Glenn M. Vernon from Central 
Michigan College and Evan T. Peterson from 
Mississippi State University. 

William G. Dyer is on leave of absence, work- 
ing with the National Training Laboratory in 
Washington, D.C. 

Vernon W. Larsen is on leave, working in 
community development under the auspices of 
the University of Saskatchewan. 

La Mar Empey is on leave directing an ex- 
tended study of juvenile delinquency sup- 
ported by a large Ford Foundation grant. His 
project is called “Provo Experiment in Delin- 
quency Rehabilitation.” 
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University of Chicago.—The National Opin- 
ion Research Center has received a grant from 
the Health Research Facilities Branch of the 
U.S. Public Health Service for substantially 
enlarging and remodeling one of its build- 
ings. A wing, especially designed for research, 
will greatly add to the capacity of the center. 
Work is to begin on the building on April 1, 
1960. 

The American portion of a five-country 
study of the participation of citizens in political 
life and their characteristic orientation to it is 
being undertaken by the National Opinion 
Research Center, directed by Gabriel Almond 
of Princeton and Yale. The other four countries 
are Great Britain, Mexico, Germany, and Italy. 

Selma Monsky, director of the NORC’s field 
staff, was on loan for five weeks to the Bureau 
of the Census Training Program for field 
enumerators of the Eighteenth Census. She re- 
turned to Chicago in March. 

Peter and Alice Rossi will spend the summer 
teaching in Stanford’s summer session. The 
former has received a grant from the College 
Entrance Examination Board for the study of 
the interpersonal environment of College stu- 
dents. 

Everett C. Hughes returned to the campus 
in January after having spent the autumn at 
the University of Kansas on a study of general 
education and the student. 


University of Colorado——The Institute of 
Behavioral Sciences at the University of Colo- 
rado has received $63,848 for the second year 
of study of cultural values and behavior pat- 
terns in a southwestern Colorado community. 

Support for the five-year project from the 
National Institutes of Health will total more 
than $300,000, one of the largest research grants 
to the university to date. 

The project, “Values and Behavior of a Tri- 
ethnic Community,” is a study of Ignacio, on 
the Ute Reservation along the Colorado-New 
Mexico line. The community includes Indians, 
Spanish-Americans, and whites (“Anglos”). Dr. 
Omer C. Stewart, professor of anthropology, is 
project director. Co-director is Dr. Richard 
Jessor, associate professor of psychology. 


The Danish National Institute of Social Re- 
search.—In April, 1958, an Institute of Social 
Research was established as an independent 
institution under the Ministry of Social Affairs. 
It is at the disposal of other branches of the 
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administration and public and private organi- 
zations which are interested in social research, 
in the following fields in particular: social as- 
sistance and insurance, labor problems, the so- 
cial problem of family and youth, and the 
problem of housing and health conditions. 

The institute began its research work in the 
beginning of 1959. The first study deals with 
consequences of the reduction of the working 
week from 48 hours to 45 hours in a number of 
trades, from March 1, 1959. 

In the years 1950-54 the Directorate of 
Labor Inspection carried out an investigation 
to throw light on the social and physical effects 
of shift work by collecting material from in- 
dustrial firms applying work in three shifts. 
This material, which is as yet only partly ana- 
lyzed, has been handed over to the institute for 
final study. 

An investigation covering the whole coun- 
try concerning the handicapped is being 
planned by the institute, at the initiative of 
various Danish societies for the prevention of 
illnesses and associations of disabled persons. 

In order to throw light on the role of eco- 
nomic security and social welfare measures in ° 
the Danish population, a survey will be carried 
out parallel with the study on the handicapped, 
which will cover a segment of the households 
visited in order to trace the handicapped. The 
first purpose is to get information on the extent 
to which the population is preparing against 
economic risks, including protection against 
loss of income in old age besides the national 
pension legislation (e.g., deferred annuity and 
life assurance), sickness, unemployment, and 
loss of breadwinner. It is intended also to look 
into the extent of married women’s and single 
mothers’ work outside of home. 

The Government Labor Market Council has 
requested the Institute of Unemployment to 
embark upon investigations concerning the 
longstanding unemployed, with particular view 
to the reason for it and the possibilities for 
their rehabilitation. 

The field of social gerontology has a high 
priority on the research program of the institute. 
As an opening, the collection of all existing 
Danish statistics regarding the living conditions 
of the elderly is being undertaken and will be 
published as an information document. 

For use in sampling procedures, the insti- 
tute has collected documentation on the eco- 
nomic and social structure of all Danish local 
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communities. This information on each com- 
munity has been collected from published sta- 
tistics and from unpublished material in the 
statistical department. 

In the planning of future research, considera- 
tion is taken in research areas in which groups 
or institutions have expressed their interest in 
child welfare, internal migration, and the high 
Danish suicide rate. 


University of Guanajuato-—The fifth Annual 
Summer Session begins July 1 to August 12, 
1960, and offers courses in beginners, inter- 
mediate, and advanced Spanish; conversation- 
phonetics; Spanish and Mexican literature; 
Spanish civilization; Mexican history; painting- 
ceramics-weaving; and folklore-typical songs 
and dances of Mexico. Several courses will be 
conducted in English. 

For a catalogue write to Summer School 
Secretary, Universidad de Guanajuato, Guana- 
juato, Gto., México. 


Inter-American program for Advanced Train- 
ing in Applied Social Sciences-—The program 
is sponsored by the Pan American Union, and 
is known as Project 104 in the Program of 
Technical Cooperation of the Organization of 
American States. The government of Mexico, 
the Instituto Nacional Indigenista de México, 
and other official organizations are co-operating 
extensively. 

The objective of the project is to train per- 
sonnel who will return to their own countries 
to use their training professionally, either as 
teachers, or as specialists or administrators, in 
dealing with the social problems arising from 
rapid economic development. Two-year fellow- 
ships are offered to citizens of all the member 
countries of the Organization of American 
States. 

The course work is planned to give a solid 
theoretical base in anthropology and sociology, 
and a broad view of contemporary social prob- 
lems in Latin America. Eight months of super- 
vised field work, in problems of individual in- 
terest, is also required. 

Two curricula are offered, one for those who 
hold an academic degree, or its equivalent, in 
anthropology or sociology, the other for those 
holding a degree, or its equivalent, in an ac- 
ceptable related field. Courses for anthropol- 
ogists and sociologists include advanced work 
in social anthropology, theory of social organi- 
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zation, social problems of Latin America, ad- 
ministration of social development programs, 
and field methods and research design, which 
is integrated with the field work. There are 
also seminars on cultural change in response to 
the introduction of health programs, new agri- 
cultural techniques, and other practical prob- 
lems. 

Academic classes are held at the Escuela 
Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, in Mexico 
City, and they are taught, in part, by the regular 
staff of the school. Special courses and seminars 
are also given by visiting professors in residence. 
Proficiency in Spanish is necessary, as all 
courses are conducted in Spanish; a reading 
knowledge of English is also required. 

Fellowships are for two years and will cover 
tuition, transportation to Mexico and return, 
and transportation on field trips; it will also 
provide $150 (U.S.) a month for living ex- 
penses, with no allowance for dependents. 

Inquiries and requests for applications should 
be addressed to Division of Science Develop- 
ment (Social Sciences), Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Applications for the group to enter in March, 
1961, must be received by October 15, 1960. 


Journal of Health and Human Behavior — 
The Leo Potishman Foundation at Texas 
Christian University has established a new Jour- 
nal of Health and Human Behavior, the first 
issue of which will appear on March 1, 1960. 
It will be published as a quarterly on March 1, 
June 1, September 1, and December 1 each 
year. Addressed to physicians, nurses, medical 
schools, clinics, hospitals, public health depart- 
ments, sociologists, psychologists, anthropol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, and interested laymen, it 
will contain articles of theoretical, conceptual, 
and research significance on the behavior, the 
self-and-other concepts, and relations of the 
members of the groups to whom it is addressed, 
emphasizing ecological, demographic, socio- 
epidemiological, socioetiological, community, 
and family aspects of health and disease. It 
will welcome papers on the sociocultural as- 
pects of medical care; on the preparation for 
medical careers and related specializations; on 
health, disease, and stressful situations at all 
stages of the life cycle; and on alcoholism 
and suicide, or other medically related forms 
of deviant behavior. 

The editor and the co-editor are Austin L. 
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Porterfield and E. Gartly Jaco. The editor of 
book reviews is Alfred F. Wessen, and the 
editors of Abstracts are Robert H. Talbert, 
C. Wylie Alford, Ernest S. Barratt, and Lucy 
Harris. The following are associate editors: 
Odin W. Anderson, Dorrian Apple, Ivan Belk- 
nap, Samuel W. Bloom, Walter E. Boek, Har- 
old W. Demone, Jr., Wilma Donahue, H. War- 
ren Dunham, R. E. L. Faris, Saxon Graham, 
Oswald Hall, A. B. Hollingshead, Everett C. 
Hughes, Joan K. Jackson, Bernard Kutner, 
Stanley H. King, C. W. LaGrone, Daniel J. 
Levinson, C. E. Lively, Milton A. Maxwell, 
A. R. Mangus, Robert K. Merton, Jerome K. 
Myers, Talcott Parsons, David J. Pittman, 
George G. Reader, Leo G. Reeder, Arnold M. 
Rose, Julius A. Roth, Lyle Saunders, Saul Sells, 
Leo W. Simmons, Ozzie G. Simmons, Harvey L. 
Smith, Robert Straus, Clark Tibbitts, Irving L. 
Webber, Edward Wellin, Robert N. Wilson, and 
Donald Young. Its Advisory Board of Medical 
Doctors is made up of C. Knight Aldrich, John 
Everett Gordon, Milton Greenblatt, Abraham 
Lilienfeld, Edmund D. Pellegrino, John D. Por- 
terfield, Milton I. Roemer, and George Rosen. 

The Journal will be published at Texas Chris- 
tian University in Forth Worth, Texas. The 
subscription rate will be $6.00, with a special 
rate of $4.00 to behavioral scientists in the field 
of health and medicine. 


Purdue University—Phillip M. Marcus has 
been appointed research associate and instructor 
in the Department of Sociology. He is working 
with Dr. Leonard Breen on a research project 
entitled, “Preretirement Education among La- 
bor Unions,” which has financial support from 
the National Institute of Labor Education. 

Louis Schneider has resigned to become head 
of the Department of Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

The National Heart Institute has granted 
$49,000 to Robert L. Eichhorn, Department of 
Sociology, and W. H. M. Morris, Department 
of Agricultural Economics, for the first year of 
a five-year program of research into the prob- 
lem of rehabilitating farmers with heart disease. 
They are co-principal investigators of the Pur- 
due Farm Cardiac Project. Eleanor Noble 
Nishiura has been appointed instructor in so- 
ciology and research associate on the project. 

The Training Grants Division of the National 
Heart Institute has awarded Purdue’s Depart- 
ment of Sociology $29,000 for the support of 
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a three-year program designed to train so- 
ciologists in the use of surveys for the study 
of health problems. In addition to meeting the 
normal requirements for the Master of Science 
or Doctor of Philosophy degree, graduate stu- 
dents who are awarded fellowships will be in- 
volved in the research activities of the Purdue 
Farm Cardiac Project. Robert L. Eichhorn will 
be responsible for their training. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the department. 

Harold T. Christensen is serving as Program 
chairman for an international conference on 
the family, sponsored by the International 
Union of Family Organizations and held in 
conjunction with the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations, scheduled 
for August 23-26, 1960, at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Leonard Breen is a member of the planning 
committee for the forthcoming meeting of the 
International Congress of Gerontology to be 
held in San Francisco on August 7-12, 1960. 
He also is serving as American chairman of the 
section on population and social organization. 

Gerald Leslie has been appointed an associate 
editor for the Merrill-Palmer Quarterly. He also 
was elected to a three-year term on the Board 
of Directors of NCFR and continues to serve 
as chairman of NCFR’s membership develop- 
ment committee. 


Sacramento State College—Leonard Cain, 
associate professor of sociology, will serve as 
visiting associate professor of sociology and 
social institutions at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, in the spring and summer ses- 
sions in 1960. 

Wilson Record, associate professor of so- 
ciology, has received a grant from the William 
Volker Fund for a three-year study of coun- 
seling and cultural conflict in public school sys- 
tems. The book, Little Rock: USA, which he 
co-authored with his wife, Dr. Jane Cassels 
Record, will be published in the spring of 1960. 

Dorothy Zietz, associate professor of social 
welfare, author of Child Welfare: Principles 
and Problems, published this year (John Wiley 
& Sons), is currently engaged in research on 
attitudes of delinquents toward correctional 
institutions. 

George Herrington, professor of social sci- 
ences and chairman of the Department of So- 
ciology and Social Welfare, will take sabbatical 
leave in 1961 to study at Columbia University 


NEWS AND NOTES 


and the London School of Economics, 

Sharad Malelu has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology. At present he is teaching 
courses in introductory sociology, sociological 
theory, and social change. 

Sidney Eisenberg has been appointed assistant 
professor of social welfare. He is offering 
courses in child welfare, marriage, and field 
work. Prior to his present appointment, he was 
head of the Psychiatric Social Work Depart- 
ment at Mendicino State Hospital. 


The Society for the Scientific Study of Reli- 
gion.—The twentieth meeting of the Society 
for the Scientific Study of Religion is to be held 
in New York City on Friday and Saturday, 
October 28-29, 1960. A feature of the confer- 
ence will be an emphasis on methodology and 
the scientific study of religion. Scholars with 
empirical studies to report in the general field 
of the scientific study of religion are invited 
to send projected subjects to the program com- 
mittee. These should be sent in the form of 
5 copies of an abstract of not more than 300 
words to: Horace M. Kallen, 411 West 114th 
St., New York 25, New York. 


University of Southern California.—Thomas 
E. Lasswell has joined the Department of So- 
ciology as associate professor of sociology. He 
will continue to specialize in social class and 
social perception studies and will assume some 
of the editorial responsibilities of Sociology and 
Social Research. 

Bessie A. McClenahan, emerita professor of 
sociology, received the Alumni Distinctive Serv- 
ice Award from Drake University on May 7, 
1959. For twenty-five years Dr. McClenahan 
has served the Department of Sociology. 

Dennis McElrath, visiting assistant profes- 
sor, has been awarded a Fulbright fellowship 
for study at the University of Rome. 

Harvey J. Locke has returned to the campus 
after a sabbatical leave. 

The Development of Social Thought, by 
E. S. Bogardus, emeritus professor of sociology, 
has been revised and enlarged for a fourth 
edition. 

Fred J. Shanley has been appointed senior 
research associate on the Youth Studies Project. 

Georges Sabagh and Maurice D. Van Arsdol, 
Jr., have received a two-year grant from the 
National Science Foundation for the study of 
demographic factors in the growth of selected 
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urban subareas in the United States. - 

Harold A. Nelson has received a John Ran- 
dolph and Dora Haynes Foundation Research 
Fellowship. 

Harold G. Hubbard, instructor of sociology 
at Los Angeles State College, is a visiting lec- 
turer in the extended-day division. 

Woodrow Wilson Scott, associate professor 
of sociology at George Pepperdine College, is 
a visiting lecturer. 

Georges Sabagh and Maurice D. Van Arsdol, 
Jr., have received a three-year grant from the 
Haynes Foundation for research on sociopsy- 
chological factors in intrametropolitan mobility 
in Los Angeles County. 

The Department of Sociology is offering a 
graduate training program in demography and 
ecology. Research assistantships in these areas 
are now available for 1960-61. 

Thomas E. Lasswell, Edward C. McDonagh, 
Georges Sabagh, and Maurice D. Van Arsdol, 
Jr., have received research grants from the Uni- 
versity Faculty Research and Publication Fund 
for the year 1959-60. 


Washington University, at St. Louis —The 
following joined the staff in the fall: Alvin W. 
Gouldner, formerly of the University of Illinois, 
as chairman of the department and research 
professor of sociology in the Social Science In- 
stitute; John W. Bennett, formerly of Ohio 
State University, as associate professor of an- 
thropology; Gregory P. Stone, formerly of the 
University of Missouri, as assistant professor 
of sociology; Doyle Kent Rice, formerly of the 
University of Illinois, as lecturer in sociology. 

The Social Science Institute, directed by 
Nicholas J. Demerath, is engaged in research 
and training in collaboration with various mem- 
bers of the department, in the following areas: 
international conflict and peace; urbanism and 
regional studies; health and medical affairs; 
deviant behavior and social control; industrial 
behavior, ethnic relations; and small groups. 

Alvin Gouldner has been awarded an SSRC 
Auxiliary Research Grant. 

Robert L. Hamblin has received a grant of 
$50,000 from the National Institute of Mental 
Health for continuation of his research on 
adolescent behavior; Keith Miller, formerly of 
the University of Illinois, has been appointed 
as his research associate. 

Joseph A, Kahl has been promoted from 
assistant professor to associate professor of 
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sociology. He is now on leave of absence for 
one year from February 1, 1960, to become a 
Research sociologist attached to the Latin 
American Research Center for the Social Sci- 
ences, sponsored by UNESCO, and will be 
based in Rio de Janeiro. 

David J. Pittman and Albert F. Wessen are 
departmental representatives in an interdisci- 
plinary training program in community mental 
health leading to the doctor’s degree. This pro- 
gram sponsored a conference on “Research in 
the Etiology of Alcoholism,” last spring, and 
the proceedings have been published as Alcohol- 
ism: An Interdisciplinary Approach (Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C Thomas Co., 1959). The 
second annual conference, to be held in March, 
will be on research on maternal attitudes. In- 
quiries concerning this may be directed to John 
C. Glidewell, Program Director, Social Science 
Institute, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

The department has been awarded four 
NDEA fellowships in support of its developing 
program in organizational analysis and industrial 
sociology. These carry a stipend of $2,000 an- 
nually, plus a dependent’s allotment and full 
tuition remission, and it will continue, at in- 
creased stipends, for three years. Interested stu- 
dents are invited to apply. 

The department will co-host the St. Louis 
meetings of the Midwest Sociological Society 
on April 21-23, 1960, and also the meetings of 
the American Sociological Association in 1961. 


Wayne State University—Two graduate as- 
sociateships in sociology are offered for the 
academic year beginning September, 1960. In 
addition to tuition and non-resident fees, they 
will carry a stipend of up to $2,400 per year and 
will require supervised teaching of up to six 
hours per week of lower-division courses. 

Any person possessing, or assured of obtain- 
ing, the M.A. degree in sociology (or its equiva- 
lent) who, as an applicant for doctoral 
work in sociology, wishes to be considered for 
a graduate associateship should promptly write 
a personal application inclosing his curriculum 
vita to the Chairman, Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology, Wayne State University, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. He should also write for 
an Application for Admission to the Graduate 
Division of Wayne State University. 
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The closing date for receipt of applications 
is April 15, 1960. Decisions will be made by 
June 1, 1960. 


Western Reserve University—A research- 
and field-study-oriented workshop on inter- 
group relations for social science majors, social 
workers, teachers, government workers, minis- 
ters, community organization workers, admin- 
istrators, nurses, police, and hospital personnel 
will be offered from June 20 to July 30, 1960. 
It will be directed by Marvin B. Sussman, John 
B. Turner, Eleanor K. Caplan, and Gladys 
Kuoksa. 

Areas covered in lectures and group discus- 
sions include the philosophical, social, and psy- 
chological aspects of prejudice; the history and 
present status of religious and ethnic groups 
in America; the legal approach to intergroup 
relations; a survey of relevant research studies; 
interreligious and nationality differences; inter- 
group relations in community organization, 
power relations, housing, and politics. 

The workshop, available to those who qualify 
as graduate students, will be limited to forty 
students. Some part- and full-tuition scholar- 
ships have been donated by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 

Inquiries and registrations should be directed 
to Roland J. Hinz, Director of Admissions, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


The World Affairs Center for the United 
States—For the third year the center offers its 
annual fellowship for the study of international 
organization to American college and univer- 
sity teachers in academic fields concerned with 
international problems. The program brings one 
fellow each year to New York City for nine or 
twelve months of study and observation at the 
United Nations, in pursuit of a specific project 
of his own choosing. The fellowship, estab- 
lished under a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, is open to faculty members not 
over forty years of age, who hold the Ph.D. 
degree or its equivalent and are firmly com- 
mitted to careers as teachers in the United 
States. 

Inquiries about the fellowship should be di- 
rected to Fellowship Program, World Affairs 
Center for the United States, First Avenue at 
47th St., New York 17, New York. 
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The Sociological Imagination. By C. WRIGHT 
Mitts. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1959. Pp. 234. $6.00. 


Early in this book Wright Mills quotes with 
approval Percy Bridgman’s remark: “There is 
no scientific method as such, but the vital fea- 
ture of the scientist’s procedure has merely been 
co do his utmost with his mind, no holds barred.” 
Yet, outside the field of methods, Mills would 
bar quite a few holds. 

In his words, “I believe that what may be 
called classic social analysis is a definable and 
usable set of traditions; that its essential fea- 
ture is the concern with historical social struc- 
tures; and that its problems are of direct rele- 
vance to urgent public issues and insistent 
human troubles” (p. 20). This is the kind of 
work he thinks social scientists ought to do, 
and he is afraid that other kinds of work are 
getting in the way of their doing it. Prominent 
among what he holds to be the wrong kinds of 
social science are “Grand Theory”—roughly 
what Parsons does; “Abstracted Empiricism”— 
roughly what Lazarsfeld does; and “The Bu- 
reaucratization of Social Science.” 

This, then, is a book that judges different 
kinds of social science as good or bad according 
to a set of moral and intellectual values. To 
some degree I share these values and so agree 
with Mills’s judgments. I have much sympathy, 
for instance, with what he has to say about “The 
Uses of History.” Sometimes I share his judg- 
ments but not for his reasons. If the only trou- 
ble with Grand Theory were its inflated lan- 
guage, I should not be disturbed at all, for, as 
Mills shows, it is quite easy to learn how to 
translate it. But the trouble lies deeper: in what 
Grand Theory actually says, translated or un- 
translated. It does not do what, in my view, a 
theory ought to do. 

To some degree, moreover, all of us share 
Mills’s values. No one, and certainly not I, will 
deny that some sociologists would be well em- 
ployed doing what he calls classic social analy- 
sis, and some of them are doing it. The question 
is how far we share his values or should share 
them. Should classic social analysis be given 
the predominant place among our endeavors 


that Mills demands for it? And this amounts to 
asking how we justify the activities that, ac- 
cording to Mills, get in the way of classic social 
analysis, 

Mills describes some work that I am familiar 
with in such loaded terms that I cannot recog- 
nize it. He writes, for instance: “I do not see 
how anyone can reasonably disagree with Pro- 
fessor Robert S. Lynd’s comment on The Amer- 
ican Soldier: ‘These volumes depict science be- 
ing used with great skill to sort out and control 
men for purposes not of their own willing’” 
(p. 115). There are other sentences in the com- 
ment, but the first is enough for me. Though 
Mills cannot see how, I do disagree: this is 
simply not a true description of The American 
Soldier. I will debate with any man the virtues 
and defects of The American Soldier, except 
with one who describes what it is—apart from 
how good it is—in terms so different from mine. 

Or again: “New institutions have arisen in 
which this illiberal practicality is installed: in- 
dustrial relations centers, research bureaus of 
universities, new research branches of corpora- 
tion, air force, and government. They are not 
concerned with the battered human beings living 
at the bottom of society—the bad boy, the loose 
woman, the migrant worker, the un-American- 
ized immigrant” (p. 95). Mills provides no evi- 
dence that this statement is correct, though he 
argues eleswhere that “the classic practitioner 
verifies a statement by detailed exposition of 
whatever empirical materials are relevant” (p. 
126), and we have a right to hold him to his 
own standards. Moreover, we know the state- 
ment to be incorrect, for research bureaus of 
universities are concerned with “the bad boy,” 
and industrial relations centers certainly are 
concerned with workingmen at the very “bottom 
of society.” Mills could perfectly well explain 
why he does not like something without describ- 
ing it in terms calculated to prejudice the issue 
from the start. To say the very least, he is 
seldom generous to an opponent. Mills feels 
strongly that the value of reason is in danger - 
in the modern world, but is his own example 
one we want men devoted to the life of reason 
to follow? 
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Let me end with an example of his method 
in reasoning. He is talking about small-group 
research and the like: “The social scientist who 
spends his intellectuql force on the details of 
small-scale milieux is not putting his work out- 
side the political conflicts and forces of his time. 
He is, at least indirectly and in effect, ‘accepting’ 
the framework of his society.” To this I can 
only say: Nonsense. This is like arguing that, 
if I do not study criminology, I am “accepting” 
murder. Mills goes on: “But no one who accepts 
the full intellectual tasks of social science can 
merely assume that structure. In fact, it is his 
job to make that structure explicit and to study 
it as a whole” (p. 78). 

To the latter part of his statement one can 
only oppose the values of science. My full in- 
tellectual task is the advancement of science. 
In carrying out that task, no holds, indeed, are 
barred. Any problems whatever, structural or 
other, within the whole field of social behavior 
are mine to investigate. I must choose what by 
my independent judgment are important prob- 
lems. I may well be mistaken as to their impor- 
tance, but, if I am mistaken, the verdict will 
be rendered by the future history of science: 
no contemporary has jurisdiction. By now there 
are too many examples of frogs’ legs or sweet 
peas turning out to be important to permit me 
any easy contempt for the “trivial.” In dealing 
with the problems I have chosen, my full intel- 
lectual task is to tell the truth with the evidence 
for it—and of this alone my contemporaries 
have the right to judge. 

The kinds of social science of which Mills is 
contemptuous stand, by these values, acquitted. 
We cannot judge them by what they did not try 
to say. In what they did try to say they have 
told the truth and, in so doing, have done their 
duty so far as a contemporary can appraise it. 

Mills stands for Reason and Freedom. How 
shall Reason prevail without Truth, and Free- 
dom without Magnanimity? 


GEORGE C. Homans 


Harvard University 


The Living and the Dead: A Study of the Sym- 
bolic Life of Americans. By W. LLoyp WAR- 
NER. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1959. Pp. xii+528. $7.50. 


This is the fifth, and final, volume of the 
“Vankee City Series.” The fourth volume was 
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published in 1947, so more than a decade has 
gone into the writing of it, but the final product 
will amply reward those who have waited so 
long. That Professor Warner has long been in- 
terested in symbolic behavior was evident in 
A Black Civilization (1937), in his “symbolic 
analysis” of radio serials (1948), and in his 
American Life: Dream and Reality (1953), 
and now, in The Living and the Dead, his in- 
terest dominates the entire study. For those 
interested in the symbolic process as seen from 
the perspective of social science this is a unique 
and basic volume. 

The book is composed of five parts: ‘“Poli- 
tics and Symbolic Usage”; “The Symbols of 
History”; “Symbols Both Secular and Sacred”; 
“Sacred Symbol Systems”; “Theory and Meth- 
od for the Study of Symbolic Life.” It can be 
read forward or backward. Those most inter- 
ested in the actual citizens of Yankee City will 
want to read the parts in the order printed; 
those who are primarily concerned with a the- 
ory of symbolic behavior might do well to read 
them in the reverse order—or at least to read 
the last, first. 

The point of view is heavily indebted to 
Durkheim and Freud. Many of the symbols 
analyzed are “collective representations” in 
Durkheim’s sense, and the analysis of sacred 
symbols (such as the Mass and Easter rituals) 
reflects many of Freud’s views as to familial 
sexuality. But in opposition to both Durkheim 
and Freud, Warner puts great stress upon what 
he calls “the species life’—the subcultural so- 
cial behavior which at the biological level all 
men have in common. It is argued that a large 
part of the content of human symbolism is de- 
rived from this subcultural source and not sim- 
ply from the symbols which are due to, and 
which sustain, culture. Durkheim is regarded 
as neglecting the influence on symbols of such 
organic social species behavior, and Freud is 
charged with having given it a too simple, and 
too individual, formulation in the concept of 
the id. 

Sacred symbols, according to Warner, pro- 
vide a means for bridging or reconciling spe- 
cies behavior with the normative demands of 
culture, Such symbols are regarded as perform- 
ing necessary social and individual functions, 
and Warner’s analyses of them, while often 
bold in tone (as in the description of the Easter 
ritual as “holy coitus and sacred procreation”) 
are uniformly sympathetic in their assessment. 
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Warner’s own metalanguage for talking about 
symbols (i.e., his semiotic) seems to be ade- 
quate for his primarily descriptive purposes. It 
does not, however, constitute an advance in the 
foundations of the theory of signs itself. It is 
largely the semiotic of the time of Ogden and 
Richards and Edward Sapir. “The sign’s mean- 
ing may refer to other objects, or express and 
evoke feelings” (p. 462). So we have here the 
old distinction of “referential meaning” versus 
“expressive or evocative meaning.” The terms 
“meaning,” “refer,” and “express” are given no 
fundamental analysis. Nowadays, few students 
of the theory of signs (including Richards) are 
satisfied with the old dichotomy, but no deeper 
and more comprehensive scheme has gained 
wide acceptance, and Warner cannot be blamed 
for not doing what others specializing in this 
area have failed to do. 

The importance of the book lies not in what 
is said in general about symbols but in the de- 
scription and interpretation of particular sym- 
bols and symbol systems. Here the fare is 
sumptuous indeed. Thus a long account is given 
of the forty-three scenes by which Yankee City 
celebrated its history from 1630 to 1930. There 
is a discerning treatment of which of the his- 
torical episodes were selected and which were 
avoided, and the function these collective rep- 
resentations performed is given. As Warner 
notes, the task “was not so much historical re- 
construction as ritual consecration to establish 
belief in the values of the symbols chosen” 
(p. 127). 

There are discerning analyses of Memorial 
Day celebrations, of the symbolism of ceme- 
teries, of the rituals and myths of Protestant- 
ism and Catholicism, of the symbolic structure 
of the religious calendar, and a long account of 
the symbolic transformations of the common 
man, Biggy Muldoon, into the status of a 
“hero” mayor and his deflation by symbols 
into a “fool” and a “traitor” to his town. The 
latter account illustrates in a concrete instance 
the enormous reversals in the ways Germans, 
Japanese, and Russians have been symbolized 
by Americans over relatively short periods of 
time. Man makes his symbols, and they make 
the man. Warner’s analysis helps to show how. 


CHARLES Morris 


University of Florida 
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Soziologie; Untersuchungen über die Formen 
der Vergesellschaftung (“Sociology: Studies 
in the Forms of Sociation”). By GEorG SIM- 
MEL. 4th ed. (“Gesammelte Werke,” zweiter 
Band.) Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 1958. 
Pp. 578. DM. 48.00. 


This is the fourth edition of Simmel’s major 
work in sociology (1908; 2d ed., 1922; 3d ed., 
1923), long out of print, now reprinted, un- 
changed, from the third. An American publish- 
er would probably have added at least some 
editorial comment. It is the second volume of 
Simmel’s Collected Works, which his old pub- 
lisher, Duncker and Humblot in West Berlin, 
has begun to bring out—the first, likewise is- 
sued in 1958, was the Philosophie des Geldes 
(“Philosophy of Money”), the sixth edition of 
this work, which preceded Soziologie by eight 
years. The books are bound uniformly and 
handsomely with the Buch des Dankes, the 
Simmel anniversary volume edited by Gassen 
and Landmann (see Floyd N. House’s review 
in this Journal, July, 1959, pp. 107~8). What 
will follow next, the publisher has not yet de- 
termined. 

“It would be presumptuous,” if I may echo 
Everett Hughes’s remark on bringing Freud’s 
Collected Papers (Basic Books) to the atten- 
tion of the readers of this Journal (ibid., p. 
109), “to try to review [Simmel’s Soziologie] 
on the occasion of a new edition.” I shall mere- 
ly indicate its content, and what of it is avail- 
able in English and what not. (I shall use these 
abbreviations: AJS: this Journal, trans. Albion 
W. Small—-PB: Robert E. Park and Ernest W. 
Burgess, Zntroduction to the Science of Soci- 
ology [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1921].—SGS: The Sociology of Georg Simmel, 
trans., ed., and with an introd. by Kurt H. Wolff 
[Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950]-—CGA: Georg 
Simmel, Conflict [trans. Kurt H. Wolff], The 
Web of Group-Affilictions [trans. Reinhard 
Bendix] [Glencoe, IN.: Free Press, 1955].— 
GS: Georg Simmel, 1858-1918: A Collection 
of Essays, with Translations and a Bibliogra- 
phy, ed. Kurt H. Wolff [Columbus: Ohio State 
University Press, 1959].) 

Chapter i, “The Problem of Sociology”: AJS, 
XV; GS; incl. “How Is Society Possible?”: 
AJS, XVI; GS—Chapter ii, “Quantitative As- 
pects of the Group”: AJS, VITI (earlier and 
shorter draft); SGS.—Chapter iii, “Superordi- 
nation and Subordination”: AJS, II (earlier and 
much shorter draft); SGS; incl. “The Phenom- 
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enon of Outvoting”: SGS.—Chapter iv, “Con- 
flict”: AJS, IX (earlier and shorter draft); 
CGA.—Chapter v, “The Secret and the Secret 
Society”: AJS, XI (earlier and shorter draft) ; 
SGS; incl. “Adornment” and “Written Com- 
munication”: SGS.—Chapter vi, “The Web of 
Group-Affiliations”: CGA~—Chapter vii, “Der 
Arme,” pp. 345-74 (“The Poor and the Pau- 
per”): not translated; incl. “The Negative 
Character of Collective Behavior’: SGS— 
Chapter viii, “The Persistence of Social 
Groups”: AJS, III, IV (earlier and much 
shorter draft) ; incl. “Exkurs über das Erbamt,” 
pp. 391-96 (“Note on Hereditary Office”): not 
translated; “Exkurs über Sozialpsychologie,” 
pp. 421-25 (“Note on Social Psychology”) : not 
translated; and “Faithfulness and Gratitude”: 
SGS.—Chapter ix, “Der Raum und die réum- 
lichen Ordnungen der Gesellschaft,” pp. 460- 
526 (“Space as a Sociological Category”): not 
translated; incl. “Exkurs über die soziale Be- 
grenzung.” pp. 467-70 (“Note on Social Bound- 
aries”): not translated; “Exkurs über die So- 
ziologie der Sinne,” pp. 483-93 (“Note on the 
Sociology of the Senses”): PB (in part); and 
“The Stranger”: PB; SGS.—Chapter x, “Die 
Erweiterung der Gruppe und de Ausbildung 
der Individualität,” pp. 527-73 (“The Enlarge- 
ment of the Group and the Development of In- 
dividuality”): not translated; incl. “Exkurs 
über den Adel,” pp. 545-52 (“Note on Nobil- 
ity”): not translated; and “Exkurs über die 
Analogie der individualpsychologischen und der 
soziologischen Verhältnisse,” pp. 565-68 (“Note 
on the Analogy between Psychological and So- 
ciological Relationships”): not translated. 
According to Kurt Gassen, a student of Sim- 
mel’s and his devoted bibliographer, the only 
complete translation of Soziologie is in Spanish 
(José R. Pérez Bances, Madrid, 1926-27, Bue- 
nos Aires, 1939; see Gassen and Landmann, op. 
cit., pp. 341, 342); of the other languages in 
which Simmel exists (English, Russian, French, 
Italian, Polish, Danish, Dutch), English is the 
one in which most of Soziologie is available. 
But the untranslated parts indicated above, 
some 200 pages of the work under review, or 
about 90,000 words (allowing for new transla- 
tions where older ones of earlier and shorter 
versions exist—the procedure followed in SGS 
and Conflict), should be made accessible to 
English readers. Not only do they contain ma- 
terials which are intrinsically important but, 
along with the portions of Soziologie already in 
English, they would open up the whole of Sim- 
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mel’s classic for inspection and analysis. 

It is time for this. The rough translations, 
which I attempted above, of the titles of the 
Exkurse that are still outstanding, will suggest 
some of their contents. Chapter vii is relevant, 
among other things, to the sociology of the poor 
and of poverty, of public and private assistance, 
of the gift, and of the stranger and the criminal; 
chapter ix, to the sociological analysis of space, 
the city, the senses, political organization, mi- 
gration and travel, the stranger, no-man’s land, 
to our understanding of time in relation to the 
structure of groups, and of territory versus kin 
as principles of social organization and political 
rule; chapter x, to the sociology of the family 
and of marriage, fashion, freedom, individuali- 
zation and individualism, nobility, money econ- 
omy, the sociology of knowledge and of ethics, 
and the theory of “reference groups”; this chap- 
ter ends by showing or reminding us that soci- 
ological reflection leads to epistemological and 
ontological questions and commitments. 


Kurt H. WOLFF 


Brandeis University 


Class and Class Conflict in Industrial Society. 
By Rarr DAHRENDORF. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1959. Pp. xiv+ 
336. $6.50. 


This book, a considerably revised edition of a 
work originally published in Germany in 1957, 
is one of the most provocative contributions to 
social theory that has appeared in recent years. 
Dahrendorf has had the boldness to attack a 
number of the central problems of sociological 
theory, the problems of order and change, of 
conflict and stability. And he has attacked them 
in a manner which, though it will not always 
carry assent, never fails to be stimulating. 

The first part of the study is devoted to a de- 
tailed critical examination of Marx’s theory of 
class, confronting it with more recent the- 
ories of class and with the structural changes in 
industrial societies which have occurred since 
Marx. The merit of the Marxian theory to 
Dahrendorf is that it is not a static theory of 
stratification but a tool for the explanation of 
social change, that, to Marx, classes are conflict 
groups, and that his image of society highlights 
conflict as essential. But, while Marx’s defining 
of classes as conflict groups needs to be re- 
tained, his analysis is vitiated, holds the author, 
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by his analytical focus on relations of produc- 
tion and property rather than of authority. To 
Marz, authority was only a special case of prop- 
erty, but Dahrendorf considers that in an age 
in which property and control have become sep- 
arated in the industrial world it is not property 
but the exercise of or exclusion from authorita- 
tive control that establishes class position. 
Classes are social conflict groups distinguished 
by participation in or exclusion from the exer- 
cise of authority. 

While Dahrendorf is correct, though hardly 
very novel, in asserting that the divorce of own- 
ership and control in modern industry cannot 
be understood in terms of classical Marxian the- 
ory, one cannot but feel that his attempt to de- 
fine classes as “neither primarily nor at all eco- 
nomic groupings” is unconvincing. Since there 
are a great many associations in modern society 
and since in all of them, according to Dahren- 
dorf, relationships of authority will lead to the 
emergence of discrete dominated and subjected 
groups, particular individuals would, if we ac- 
cept Dahrendorf’s definition of class, belong at 
the same time to a great number of classes. Such 
a pluralistic class theory is so unwieldy as to be 
empirically useless. Furthermore, one may 
doubt the utility of a conceptualization which 
forces the author to consider all members of 
bureaucratic hierarchies—including post-office 
clerks—part of a ruling class. More generally, 
little seems gained by an attempt at reconcep- 
tualization in which current usage is so flagrant- 
ly disregarded; there is no reason why the type 
of inquiry Dahrendorf has in mind may not 
simply be considered a part of the sociology of 
authority rather than of class theory. 

In the second part of his study Dahrendorf 
presents important elements of sociological the- 
ory of conflict in industrial society. He counter- 
poses to what he calls the “integration theory 
of society” a “coercion theory” which assumes 
that social change and social conflict are ubiqui- 
tous and that every society is based on the coer- 
cion of some of its members by others. Various 
forms of regulation may reduce the intensity 
and violence of conflict, but no amount of regu- 
lation can ever abolish it. As long as different 
amounts of authority are wielded by different 
members of society, there will be class conflicts. 
Given differential access to authority, there will 
always be groups or quasi-groups who have a 
common interest in the maintenance or change 
of the status quo in the conservation or modi- 
fication of authority relations. Hence “mani- 
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fest” or at least “latent conflicts” are ineradica- 
ble. Though the economic conditions of various 
strata may be leveled in modern mass society, 
though conflicts may in the future diminish in 
intensity and in violence, differences between 
rulers and ruled will remain. 

No sociologist concerned with ongoing social 
theory can afford to ignore this book. 


Lewis A. COSER 
Brandeis University 


Political Socialization: A Study in the Psychol- 
ogy of Political Behavior. By Hrrsert H. 
Hyman. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959. Pp. 
175. $4.00. 


A product of “The Political Inventory” con- 
ducted at Columbia under Ford auspices, this 
study follows Lipset, Lazarsfeld, Barton, and 
Linz’s chapter in Lindzey’s Handbook of Social 
Psychology (1954), “The Psychology of Vot- 
ing.” It is of about the same length as its prede- 
cessor but seems less glamorous—perhaps be- 
cause we ordinarily consider children’s political 
behavior less interesting than adults; perhaps, 
too, because as a result relatively little good, 
cumulative research has been done on political 
socialization. Or it may be that Hyman’s de- 
tailed presentation of previous researchers’ 
data shows the loose ends and failures to repli- 
cate which characterize many areas of social 
research but which are concealed by a more 
condensed presentation. 

Hyman’s study is a careful culling of the psy- 
chological literature on political socialization, 
largely in English, from 1900 to 1957. Unpub- 
lished survey data are also cited. References to 
early publications like the Pedagogical Semi- 
nary (1900) and the Character Education In- 
quiry (1930) reflect a commendable thorough- 
ness. The conceptual scheme in which these re- 
searches are organized regards socialization in 
terms of broad learning processes; relatively 
little Freudian work appears. Topics treated in- 
clude children’s ideals, differential interest and 
participation, relation of children’s attitudes to 
parental characteristics, political communica- 
tion, and the impact of the wider social environ- 
ment (beyond the family) on children’s politi- 
cal development. Findings are minimally inter- 
preted; the text sticks close to the empirical 
findings, seldom rising to flights of speculation. 
Problems of method, such as those with respect 
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to political generations, are handled deftly, re- 
calling Hyman’s Survey Design and Analysis. 

For the empirical researcher this is a useful 
contribution. It will not suggest many brilliant 
new hypotheses but will show what has been 
tested’in the past as well as point to gaps in our 
knowledge. More care might “have been exer- 
cised in editing (e.g., numerous “Op. cit.” foot- 
notes should have been replaced by a single 
bibliographic list, italicization reduced, and 
“data” treated uniformly as plural). But these 
difficulties are minor. Let us simply hope that, 
if the same task is attempted twenty years 
hence, the author will have more interesting re- 
search to report. 


Duncan MACRAE, Jr. 


University of Chicago 


An Anthropologist at Work: Writings of Ruth 
Benedict. By Marcaret Mean. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1959. Pp. xxii+583. 
$6.00. 


This book is a personal memorial to an un- 
usual and creative personality who was a loved 
friend and colleague of its editor and part au- 
thor. It is also an attempt to estimate the value 
of Ruth Benedict’s anthropological work and to 
present it as a conceptual bridge between the 
older type of ethnological work based mainly on 
documentary research on primitive societies and 
the newer participant-observer approach. 

The personality as revealed by Dr. Benedict’s 
own journals (1912—16, 1915-34), her own story 
of her childhood and early life, her diaries (1923 
and 1926), and a number of her poems is a 
fascinating one. The editor’s own comments in 
a number of chapters describing their joint 
work as students, fellow poets, field workers, 
and collaborators are also revealing. A fine 
series of photographs show luminous, penetrat- 
ing eyes in a sensitive, withdrawn, almost mask- 
like face, combined with a determined, even 
hard, mouth. 

The shy, withdrawn child becomes a teacher 
of English at a girls’ school and a poet. She 
marries, becomes unhappy in marriage, does so- 
cial work, studies the careers of some great 
feminists in the past, and finally takes up an- 
thropology in her thirties, almost by accident, 
as “a new expedient to get through the days.” 
The subject immediately absorbs her, and she 
finds in it an outlet for her creative and literary 
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gifts and becomes both a wonderful pupil to 
Franz Boas and also a wonderful teacher of 
students. 

Her Patterns of Culture (1934) caught the 
scientific and popular imagination, and in her 
later years we see her using this pattern con- 
cept in the Office of War Information in the 
second World War and becoming the leader of 
an interesting research project on contemporary 
cultures centered at Columbia University. Brit- 
ish anthropologists will be specially interested 
in this account of the initiation and conduct of 
postwar studies on contemporary European cul- 
tures. 

This book also reveals something of the per- 
sonality of Sapir in the series of letters pub- 
lished here (1922-23, 1923-38), and Boas also 
comes to life in Mead’s account of his teach- 
ing and of Dr. Benedict’s contribution to the 
building-up of his department. Present-day stu- 
dents in Britain find it hard to understand why 
Boas was considered such an influential figure 
in anthropology. This book corrects their view. 
It gives a vivid impression of a stimulating and 
vigorous teacher with a wide background of 
knowledge. It must be rare for lecturers of 
today to stop a lecture to remark: “I am em- 
barrassed. Some of you do not know the cal- 
culus. I will teach you the calculus.” In fact, 
throughout the book the editor’s account of her 
student life in the thirties calls up nostalgic 
memories of days when academic grooves were 
less rigid and the time passed more slowly: 
when Benedict, Mead, and Sapir exchanged 
poems as well as anthropological ideas, and 
American scholars apparently still wrote to 
each other by hand! 

As an analysis of Ruth Benedict’s contribu- 
tion to anthropology the book is less rewarding. 
To assess the idea of the culture pattern was 
probably an impossible task for one as closely 
associated with it as Margaret Mead. It would 
have meant an examination of Dr. Benedict’s 
pattern against similar Gestalt, “orientation,” 
and “goals” ideas and in relation to behav- 
iorist, Freudian, and other developments of 
psychology. It is clear that patterns were “in 
the air” at the time, but it is difficult, from 
this account to be really clear as to how far 
Dr. Benedict originated these ideas or how far 
she clothed half-apprehended concepts in liter- 
ary form. 

Included in the book are eight articles and 
a radio talk of Dr. Benedict’s and five unpub- 
lished articles, including a life of Mary Woll- 
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stonecraft, published without comment. They 
tend to hold up the personal narrative and yet 
to be inadequate as a definitive study of the 
anthropologist’s work. 

This is, in fact, Margaret Mead’s dilemma 
—-to hold up a life of Ruth Benedict would 
mean a loss of vivid, personal memories; to 
produce one now makes it difficult to assess her 
theoretical contribution with sufficient detach- 
ment. 

A. I. RICHARDS 

Newnham College 
Cambridge University 


Religious Behavior. By MICHAEL ARGYLE. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959. Pp. xii+ 196. 
$5.00. 


This volume provides a critical review of 
existing data on religious behavior and to this 
extent is more a review article than a book. 
The final chapter, however, tests current psy- 
chological theories of religious behavior and 
belief against the empirical uniformities which 
the author feels have been established. By using 
the theories to predict trends, the author at- 
tempts to arrive at psychological laws of reli- 
giousness. He is not attempting to test the 
truth, validity, or usefulness of religious phe- 
nomena: his position is that psychological re- 
search cannot settle such questions. Several 
things are attained, however, by detecting em- 
pirical laws governing religious behavior, ac- 
cording to the author: information about the 
conditions under which people become religious, 
consequences which flow from various types of 
religiousness, and increasing objectivity about 
religious phenomena. 

The summary of findings on religious behav- 
ior is carefully executed. The author reviews 
data on amounts of religious participation, en- 
vironmental differences, age and sex differences, 
and associations with personality traits, mental 
disorders, marital status, and social class, much 
of which is familiar to social scientists but 
presented here in concise and rigorous form. 
Argyle makes no attempt to arrive at a single 
theory of religious behavior. He evaluates cur- 
rent theories by construction of hypotheses. 
The theory of conflict between superego and 
instincts accounts for many of the uniformities. 
Some religious behavior fits the theory of frus- 
tration, but most of it does not. The theory of 
religion as a projection of a father-image is not 
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verifiable, and the analogy between religious 
behavior and obsessional neurosis has consider- 
able evidence against it. There seems to be little 
connection between religious behavior and the 
effort for meaning, which is interpreted pri- 
marily as understanding. Psychological states 
are related to religious experience but only in- 
directly. The author attempts, finally, to type 
religious groupings and characterize their reli- 
gious behavior. His fourth category, liberal reli- 
gion, is marked by humaneness and less reli- 
giousness. This is the religion of Americans 
which seldom receives such a good press. 


GIBSON WINTER 
University of Chicago 


Die Lehre von der Gesellschaft: Ein Lehrbuch 
der Soziologie (“The Theory of Society: A 
Textbook of Sociology”). Edited by GOTT- 
FRIED EISERMANN. In collaboration with 
PAUL HONIGSHEIM, GEORGES GuURVITCH, 
FRIEDRICH Lenz, and J. ALLAN BEEGLE. 
Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1958. Pp. 
xi+ 452. 


This volume is intended primarily as a text- 
book for students of sociology and social eco- 
nomics at German universities. There can be 
no question about its essential usefulness. After 
twelve years of suppression and isolation by 
the Nazi regime, sociology is only now slowly 
regaining its position in German academic life. 
While the book contains little in the way of 
insight and information not known to sociol- 
ogists on this side of the Atlantic, it well meas- 
ures the extent to which the separation from 
sociological currents abroad has been overcome. 
Indeed, it does so with true German Gründ- 
lichkeit. Omitting little that is historically and 
sociologically important, it gives a compact pic- 
ture of the major fields of our discipline. 

Gottfried Eisermann’s chapters on “General 
or Pure Sociology” and “Political Sociology” are 
competent treatments, along traditional lines, 
of the social organism (groups, classes, spatial 
components, formal and informal controls, etc.): 
and the body politic (power structure, parties, 
ideologies, elites, bureaucracy, etc.). The essays 
on “Sociology of Religion” and “Sociology of 
Art, Music and Literature” by Paul Honigsheim 
are as beautifully organized, suggestive, and 
abounding in references as we have come to ex- 
pect from that lifelong disciple and friend of 
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Max Weber. “Sociology of Law” and “Sociology 
of Knowledge” by Georges Gurvitch are prob- 
ably the finest contributions to the volume: they 
contain not only a critical historical evaluation 
of the major work done in these fields but also 
the author’s own attempts at systematic pres- 
entation of the basic assumptions, principles, 
and problems. To be sure, one may find a more 
elaborate treatment of his ideas in his several 
French publications but nowhere as neatly 
pulled together as here. The chapter on “Eco- 
nomic Sociology” by Friedrich Lenz is a learned 
discussion of economic ideologies and an inter- 
esting exploration of the broad relationships be- 
tween Wirtschaft and Gesellschaft rather than 
anything that would pass as industrial sociology 
in this country. “Rural and Urban Sociology” 
by J. Allan Beegle and Paul Honigsheim is a 
sound and precise little survey of chief con- 
cepts and concerns. As for the initial chapter 
by Honigsheim and Eisermann on “The History 
of Sociology,” it is, within the brevity of space, 
as rich and encompassing as it can be—perhaps 
too much so. It considers as relevant to a his- 
torical sketch a host of famous names from 
literature, philosophy, and theology because of 
their “influence” on one sociologist or another. 
In any case, it properly belongs at the end of 
the book, not the beginning. 

There is no chapter on methods, and only one 
of the essays contains references to questions 
of empirical methodology and testing. But, for 
better or worse, neither is there any space given 
to such traditional concerns of German scholars 
as whether sociology is a science, whether sci- 
ence is instrumental, whether its objectives are 
prediction and control and its procedures opera- 
tional, and whether scientific principles take the 
form of empirical generalizations. 


JosePH MAIER 
Ruigers University 


The Language of Psychology. By Gzorce MAN- 
DLER and WILLIAM Kessen. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons; London: Chapman & Hall, 
Ltd., 1959. Pp. xvili+301. $6.75. 


The reviewer must confess to some ambiva- 
lence about this book. It is for psychologists, by 
psychologists, and has admirable objectives. It 
sets out to reach an understanding of psychol- 
ogy as a science, a very worthwhile endeavor, 
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and achieves a sort of commonsense under- 
standing. But the authors also undertook to 
make a contribution to the logic of science, and 
the outcome is platitudes. 

The book ranges widely over historical, psy- 
chological, and philosophy-of-science analyses; 
there are disquisitions, consequently, on such 
topics as Carnap’s thing-language, on private 
versus public experience, phenomenology, pro- 
tocol statements, the superiority of physical 
measurement, reduction sentences, physicalism, 
meaning analysis, operation definitions, factor 
analysis, theories as anticipation systems, the 
nature of reality, scientific omniscience, psy- 
chological grounds for induction (Piaget), 
plausible systems, and all the usual stock in 
trade of the logic of science. In considering 
these, the authors usually manage to agree with 
both sides of an argument, without adding any- 
thing. Some crucial principles are overlooked. 
There is no mention of Popper’s significant 
logic of experimentation, of falsification as a 
modus operandi for letting new knowledge into 
a system, of formal as distinct from material 
models, and much else of hard-won rigorous 
logic of science. The pages on “The Use of 
Models and Analogies” are sad, when one con- 
siders that Rosenblueth and Weiner’s delightful 
paper on models in science was available for 
the authors to read; there is of course no refer- 
ence to it. 

Language, indeed, takes over very largely in 
this book, and the rigor of important ideas in 
the logic of science is buried. Yet it is impor- 
tant for psychologists to take part in discussion 
of the logic of science. Analysis of scientific 
method, as Reichenbach once said, can be un- 
dertaken satisfactorily only if it is carried out 
in close connection with actual scientific pro- 
cedures in detail. The authors of this book, in 
attempting something of the kind, are to a de- 
gree limited by the present state of psychology 
—struggling as it is with those who are driven 
to low-order and physiological constructs and 
unswerving physicality and those who work with 
high-order conceptions and flexible objectivity; 
all the more reason for looking outside one’s 
own parochial interests. The psychologist may 
wear blinkers but not the critic of his logic and 
science. Thus Popper is apparently not known 
to the authors, and admirable examples of for- 
mal theories, such as Richardson’s theory of 
generalized foreign politics, are not drawn upon 
for elucidation of logical problems. Only by 
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going outside his own field, as well as inside it, 
can the critic hope to see daylight. 


WILLIAM STEPHENSON 


University of Missouri 


City Life in Japan: A Study of a Tokyo Ward. 
By R. P. Dore. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1958. Pp. x+-472. $6.75. 


This valuable book is not quite what its title 
proclaims. It is, in the first place, more an at- 
titude survey than a participant community 
study, but an attitude survey based on the most 
meticulous consideration of general cultural 
patterns and historical development. In the sec- 
ond place, it is less an ethnographic account 
of city life and more a study of Japanese cul- 
ture and society as a whole—seen partly from 
the vantage point of a city district. The ward 
data are a point of departure for inquiries into 
a number of critical issues which have emerged 
in postwar Japanese social science and West- 
ern scholarship on Japan: the nature of social 
change and Westernization; the changes in the 
family system; the peculiar character of reli- 
gious behavior; and the growth of rationality, 
individuality, and universalism. However, if the 
book has defects as a community study, it has 
considerable merit as a perceptive study of 
modern Japanese society and culture. Indeed, 
in some respects it is a successor to Benedict’s 
Chrysanthemum and the Sword—and the simi- 
larity is explicit insofar as Dore has frequently 
taken Benedict’s propositions about Japanese 
culture as the frame of reference for his em- 
pirical presentation. This yields a study which 
is an almost perfect fusion of sociological and 
anthropological techniques of analysis. 

The author’s approach is to utilize the fa- 
miliar categories of urban social life (e.g., levels 
of living, family, neighborhood, politics, edu- 
cation, religion) as a framework around which 
to construct a general interpretation of the 
course of change in Japanese society before and 
since World War II. Each chapter begins with 
a particular theoretical position (sometimes de- 
rived from Benedict) which is then analyzed in 
the context of Japanese social history, pro- 
viding a number of hypotheses or questions 
which the author considers in the light of his 
field data. The chapters close with a recapitula- 
tion of the generalizations regarding Japanese 
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social and cultural change and of the present- 
day situation. If one does not obtain a partic- 
ularly intimate picture of the ward and its social 
life, he at least acquires what appears to be an 
accurate assessment of basic contemporary 
trends. 

Dore’s analysis of the reciprocity patterns 
so typical of Japanese life is a case in point. 
These are touched on in several contexts, most 
notably in his chapter on neighbors and friends. 
He begins with an analysis of Benedict’s elab- 
oration of the Japanese concept of giri (“obliga- 
tion”). He points out that usage of giri in 
Japanese speech is as various as that of the 
word “ought” in English and that, in fact, the 
Japanese do not respond uniformly to the giri 
notion; that is, there is no over-all pattern of 
giri. Differences from the Western pattern of 
obligation are evident, however, in the high 
frequency of obligation and its degree of codi- 
fication in Japanese social relations. He con- 
tinues by showing how, as Japanese society 
changes in the direction of greater individuation, 
giri does not disappear: it takes on new im- 
portance, for example, as a technique for ad- 
vancement in the office; or, for the contact man, 
a way of building obligations. Dore also dem- 
onstrates the actual economic importance of 
gift-giving and other reciprocal exchanges and 
obligations and their postwar vicissitudes. 

Dore apparently subscribes to the theory that, 
in spite of frequent patterns of strong official 
approval or disapproval of foreign ways, the 
average Japanese has generally regarded all in- 
novations as potentially interesting and valu- 
able—leading to a remarkably cosmopolitan cul- 
ture. In a culture of this kind the attitudinal 
indices of social change and personal identity 
developed in Western social research simply do 
not work very well. Thus, while industrializa- 
tion and political reform have liberated the 
woman, her increased freedom often serves to 
strengthen Japanese concepts of feminine dif- 
ferences from men by giving her more time to 
indulge in famous Japanese feminine pursuits 
like flower arrangement. The cultural eclecti- 
cism of Japan may result in the most modern- 
minded and garbed young housewife filling her 
home with ancient deities to protect against 
fire while the most traditionally garbed and 
mannered woman may be a complete agnostic 
and advocate of feminine participation in pol- 
itics. “Rationality” simply is not a blanket val- 
ue or direction of change in Japanese culture 
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as it tends to be in the West—and why should 
it? Japan had a different history. 

The Japanese city itself has elusive qualities 
from the Western viewpoint. While Tokyo is 
certainly a city in every general and even spe- 
cific sense of the terms as it is known to the 
American or English sociologist, the closer one 
looks at the actual society, the more differences 
one finds. Dore’s ward was a modern survivor 
of an old ward of the Edo period and in Edo 
(the Tokugawa name for Tokyo) wards were 
little principalities, with their own government, 
flags, deities, festivals, businesses, etc. In spite 
of the homogenizing influences in the last sixty 
years of the modern metropolitan government 
of Tokyo, important residues persist. While 
Dore lived in the ward, the old prewar Ward 
Association, a highly nationalistic organization, 
was vigorously revived under a changed name 
so as to avoid “undemocratic” associations. The 
point is that, regardless of the totalitarian pres- 
sures of the old Association, which few wanted 
to bring back, the Association system served 
needs—needs which arose not only out of prac- 
tical problems, like better fire protection, but 
also out of expectations of certain types of 
associational behavior. Things of this sort often 
make social life in the Japanese urban ward, in 
spite of all its modern, secular, universalistic 
character, more like that of a village than of 
a ward in a large American or English city. 

The chapters on religion and morality are the 
most thoughtful I have seen on this rather 
ambiguous aspect of Japanese behavior. This 
section of the book is also closer to a more 
orthodox descriptive study and hence contains 
a wealth of detail. Dore is concerned with the 
way in which morality is supported by sanc- 
tions other than those of religious belief or 
divine example—a pattern in oriental society 
which has often occasioned some peculiar the- 
orizing on the part of Western analysts. The 
author shows how religious belief and religious 
practice need have no particular correlation— 
the most convinced agnostic may honor his 
ancestors with traditional rituals—~and it is 
the performance of these rituals and all they 
imply which lies at the bottom of Japanese 
morality. Dore also points to the considerable 
importance of a diffuse religious “humility” 
which runs through the population, again in- 
dependent of specific belief or practice. The 
section closes with a suggestive résumé of 
morality in individual-group relations and the 
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problem of autonomy and dependence in a 
changing society with feudal roots, now con- 
fronting the age of mass conformity. 

In sum, Dore shows that attempts to char- 
acterize Japanese society as uniformly au- 
thoritarian, particularistic, hierarchical, or even 
the reverse of these, obscures the complexity 
not only of the contemporary scene but also 
of the Tokugawa past as well. He makes his 
analysis not with conventional categories of 
social science but with a realistic sense of the 
nature of a large human society—which is what 
Japan has been for many centuries. No large 
and functioning human society can be entirely 
hierarchical or entirely egalitarian, but, rather, 
it will combine the two in very complex and 
situationally varying ways. Postwar Japan, 
while no doubt more broadly democratic and 
egalitarian, both ideologically and in practice, 
than prewar, nevertheless finds it necessary 
and quite possible to retain many of the old 
hierarchical and authoritarian features—even 
using them to accomplish democratic ends. Or, 
conversely, the new democracy may contain 
the seeds of new hierarchy: while prewar Ja- 
pan had more sharply defined status ranks than 
postwar, communication between them was, he 
reports, noticeably more free and equal than it 
is at present. Growing egalitarianism and de- 
mocracy have divided people in Japan and 
created new forms of status, while blurring 
the old feudal hierarchy. 

There are numerous points on which I dis- 
agree—many of these center in his analysis of 
the family system and its changes and its use 
as a model for economic and political activity. 
But these are probably minor. One other: Dore 
states that his assumption that Japan is a “so- 
ciety which differs from none of the Western 
industrial societies more than they differ from 
one another.” This aphorism begs more ques- 
tions than it can possibly answer. Comparisons 
differ between any two Western societies and 
according to which sector of Japanese society 
one is looking at. I doubt if one can meaning- 
fully compare any two large industrial societies 
as whole societies, and certainly the author him- 
self does not even try. It is precisely his sense 
of the complexity of Japan which makes this 
such a useful study. 


Joun W. Bennett 


Washington University 
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In Search of Identity: The Japanese Overseas 
Scholar in America and Japan, By Jonn W. 
BENNETT, HERBERT Passin, and Ropert K. 
McKnicur. Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1958. Pp. xii+369. $7.50. 


This is the best of the reports to come out 
of the SSRC-sponsored program of co-ordinated 
research on the experiences of foreign visitors 
to the United States. It uses several kinds of 
data. In the “sojourner study” twenty-three 
Japanese sojourners at one midwestern univer- 
sity were observed, interviewed, and tested; 
seventeen Japanese sojourners at another uni- 
versity were given tests and questionnaires. In 
the “returnee study” ‘fifty persons who had re- 
ceived some of their education in the United 
States were intensively interviewed in Japan; 
biographical data were collected for an addi- 
tional hundred returnees; and the 1913 and 
1936 volumes of the Japanese Who’s Who were 
analyzed for information about all the entrants 
who reported receiving some education abroad. 
The text consists of a general discussion of 
what it means to a Japanese to obtain some 
of his education in America. Technical discus- 
sions of data and methodology are reserved for 
the Appendix. 

In the sojourner study it is assumed that 
cross-culture experience may best be interpreted 
as an effort by the visitor to come to terms with 
two competing sets of norms governing inter- 
personal behavior. Data are assimilated to three 
global behavioral types, derived from analysis 
of a number of dimensions of personality and 
perception. The constrictor continues to use 
Japanese norms, withdrawing from situations 
where this causes difficulty; the idealist iden- 
tifies himself with American norms as repre- 
sentative of the kind of change which he would 
like to see occur in Japan; and the adjustor uses 
cues from the situation as guides, drawing with 
equal facility upon either American or Japanese 
norms. These types are used to describe the 
men. For women, the American visit is a re- 
lease from a position of assumed inferiority 
which is welcomed as an opportunity for per- 
sonal growth. 

The returnee study sets the process of cul- 
tural exchange in historical context, empha- 
sizing particularly the way in which relations 
between the two nations govern the interpreta- 
tion of foreign experience after a visitor returns 
home. In times when America was perceived 
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as opposite to feudal Japan and representative 
of forces for modernization, the search for iden- 
tity on the part of self-conscious and question- 
ing Japanese seemed to involve making a choice 
between America and Japan. In the postwar 
years, however, except for the women, this 
polarity seems to have been reduced by the 
strong liberal movement within Japan itself. 

Unfortunately, the attempt to present an in- 
tegrated report of the two studies has blurred 
the specific contributions of each, without com- 
pensating gain. The authors—to use their own 
words—have acted as “‘levelers” rather than 
“sharpeners.” Instead of trying to give a com- 
parative evaluation of the two ways of con- 
ceptualizing the conflict or stress afflicting vis- 
itors who go from one nation to another, they 
assure us that both approaches are relevant; 
and distract us from any attempt to probe fur- 
ther by introducing the glamorous assumption 
(only partially substantiated by their data) 
that, for a Japanese visitor, the significance of 
his American experience lies in its contribution 
to his personal search for identity. 


JEANNE Watson 
Detroit, Michigan 


Russian Social Monism and American Social 
Pluralism. By Varro Murvar. Spokane, 
Wash.: Gonzaga University Press, 1959. Pp. 
139. $3.00. 


This is an ambitious but at the same time 
very eclectic and superficial treatment of a 
timely topic: the origin and nature of the dif- 
ferences between Soviet and Western societies. 
Borrowing heavily from Berdyaev and Toynbee, 
the author argues that the differences stem from 
divergent traditional patterns of relationship 
between the church and the state which evolved 
after the partition of the Roman Empire into 
the Eastern and Western parts. The Byzantine 
and subsequent Russian configuration of cul- 
ture became characterized by a close identifica- 
tion of the church with the state, religiopoliti- 
cal orthodoxy, and messianism. This monistic 
social order found its “final” expression in the 
Communist society, which the author regards 
as an essentially non-revolutionary, Russian, 
oriental, and non-Western phenomenon. 

The Roman church, on the other hand, was 
able to achieve a considerable autonomy from 
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the secular government and to establish a tradi- 
tion of religiopolitical dualism. This division of 
power made possible the development of hu- 
manitarianism and liberalism in Europe and 
laid the foundation of American pluralism 
typified by the constitutional separation of the 
church and the state and tolerance of religious 
diversity. 

The evidence presented in support of this 
argument is scanty and selective. Although the 
differentiation of religious and political spheres 
is one of the keys to the understanding of po- 
litical pluralism, the process in itself is in- 
sufficient to account for the extent of pluralism 
in present-day societies. Otherwise, it would 
be difficult to understand the pluralism of Great 
Britain, despite the existence of a state church 
and the rise of naziism in Germany despite 
church-state dualism. The author also errs in 
not making a distinction between the totalitar- 
jan movements and societies of the twentieth 
century and the despotic, tyrannical, and ab- 
solutistic regimes of the past. Still more serious 
is his attempt to portray tradition as the only 
force which shapes societies. Such a position 
allows for explanation of social change only by 
recourse to historical accident and the great- 
man theory. 

Jan HAJDA 


Johns Hopkins University 


The Soviet Bureaucratic Elite: A Case Study 
of the Ukrainian Apparatus. By Joun A. 
ARMSTRONG. New York: Frederick A. Prae- 
ger, 1959. Pp. 174. $6.00. 


Because a dictatorship operates in secrecy, 
there is often a tendency to accept its myth of 
being a monolith and to assume that the dictator 
dictates and the rest obey. But, as the author of 
this interesting monograph reminds us, quoting 
Pareto, even a dictator needs lieutenants, and 
these lieutenants are frequently more important 
than the ruler. This is admittedly a limited case 
study, and yet the fact that it examines the 
Ukrainian apparatus from which sprang one of 
Stalin’s lieutenants, someone by the name of 
Nikita Khrushchev, should be enough to endow 
it with particular significance. Equally signifi- 
cant, from the methodological viewpoint, is that 
the author had access to several unpublished 
Soviet dissertations on many aspects of the 
Ukrainian elite and the role of the Communist 
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party in the last two decades. 

After identifying those who make the deci- 
sions in the Ukrainian apparatus (an omnibus 
term designating not only the higher party 
bureaucracy but also the power elite in the 
state administration, the military officer corps, 
the police network, and industrial manage- 
ment), the author examines the elite as a social 
group, pointing out the primacy for its mem- 
bers of societal over personal interests. No 
hobbies, avocation, or outside interests, not even 
one’s family, must interfere with the individual’s 
job of ruling and administering. The first task 
of the apparatus is political control; the sec- 
ond is the supervision of the economy, and in 
the Ukraine this means close supervision of 
agriculture, still the weak point of the Soviet 
economy. During the war the elite also as- 
sumed military functions, either as part of the 
army (and its political department) or in the 
underground and in partisan work behind enemy 
lines. 

Armstrong points to the possible existence 
of tension and conflicts between the “men of 
’38” (i.e. the beneficiaries of the purge that 
decimated the top levels of the Soviet elite prior 
to the war) and the newer men who are now 
filling the middle ranks. These new men have 
had the benefit of a superior education at an 
early age, something that the older ones did 
not (or which they acquired only once they 
had been fairly advanced in their party career), 
pointing to a possible generational conflict. At 
the same time, opportunities for advancement 
are wide open for the new men, as the post- 
purge group is now reaching the age where mor- 
tality is high. 

Armstrong also points out the important in- 
formal aspects of the Soviet elites: “In a sense 
the Soviet system is a vast collection of per- 
sonal followings, in which the success of middle- 
level officials ‘depends on the patronage of 
dominant leaders.” These personal groupings re- 
sult from types of training, career lines, and 
association in common activities, particularly 
early assignment, rather than formal structural 
divisions; they reach beyond the republican 
level (Ukraine) to the national (All-Union) 
level in Moscow. Thus, when somebody’s head 
is lopped off in Moscow, heads will roll in the 
republics and below, as subordinate officials fol- 
low their patron in a somber political chain 
reaction. Thus in the Soviet Union, as in most 
other bureaucracies, it is often “who” you know 
that matters rather than “what”; indeed, it 
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may well be a question of life and death. 

Armstrong finally states that the Ukrainian 
apparatus, prior to 1953, tended to be oligarchic 
rather than autocratic, stamped with Stalin’s 
personality, as were other segments of the 
Soviet apparatus. Many current aspects of the 
Khrushchev regime are said to reflect the pat- 
tern set by the Ukrainian apparatus, and the 
author suggests that the most important reasons 
the present oligarchy has accepted Khrushchev 
as its leader are his quality as a party boss, his 
advanced age, and his ability as a “politician.” 
While the scope of this book is limited and the 
sociological framework sketchy, it is a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the inner 
workings of Soviet bureaucracy. 


Marx G. Frerp 


Harvard University 


Land Tenure and Social Change among the 
Nyakyusa: An Essay in Applied Anthropol- 
ogy in South-West Tanganyika. By P. H. 
GULLIVER. (“East African Studies,” No. 11.) 
Kampala, Uganda: East African Institute of 
Social Research, 1958. Pp. 47. Price 10s. 


This is an excellent study of the social changes 
brought about by the introduction of cash 
crops into a primitive African subsistence 
economy. The Nyakyusa, a tribe about 200,000 
strong, live at the northern end of Lake Nyasa. 
They were a people with an unsual social struc- 
ture in that their local unit was a village based 
on age rather than kinship, since the young men 
of the neighborhood built their own settlements 
together when they were of an age to marry. 
The Nyakyusa were visited by Godfrey and 
Monica Wilson between 1934 and 1938, and 
these two anthropologists described their cul- 
ture in a series of studies which have become 
classics. Dr. P. H. Gulliver worked in the area 
in 1955 as sociologist to the Tanganyikan gov- 
ernment to report on the difficulties resulting 
from present-day economic development. 

Government encouragement and the setting- 
up of a rice mill in 1942 caused an increasing 
production of rice as a cash crop in the lake 
plains of the Nyakyusa. This caused a raised 
standard of living and ever increasing demands 
for a money income to satisfy it. Hence there 
has been a continually increasing demand for 
land for planting, and the acreage thought suf- 
ficient for a family in 1934-38 is no longer 
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thought adequate. The planting of coffee on the 
hills has had similar but less exaggerated results. 

A number of social changes has followed this 
economic development, such as the greater im- 
portance attached to inheritance laws, a stress 
on the ties between father and son rather than 
those between a grandfather and all his de- 
scendants, greatly increased authority of the fa- 
ther, who divides land between his sons, and 
of the headman of the village, who allocates 
the community land. The village has become 
more exclusive and defends its rights against 
outsiders; at the same time this local unit has 
changed in composition, since the father-to-son 
ties have become more important than those 
between age mates. Holdings are increasingly 
fragmented and litigation abounds. The emigra- 
tion rates to industry and mining outside the 
territory is shown to be correlated with the size 
of holdings available to the young men. 

This monograph could act as a model for any 
experiment in applied anthropology. It is 
clearly and crisply written. It includes definite 
recommendations for action and a number of 
supporting tables and maps. It demonstrates 
the value of the all-round approach of the an- 
thropologist in the study of economic develop- 
ments in present-day Africa. 


A. I. RICHARDS 


Newnham College 
Cambridge University 


Sociology and the Military Establishment. By 
Morris Janowrrz. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1959. Pp. 112. $1.50. 


Had this little book done nothing more than 
appraise the research of sociologists on the mili- 
tary establishment, it would have been a valu- 
able contribution. But it does much more: it 
outlines a comprehensive account of our armed 
forces as an institutión and an organization 
(perhaps the only institution that coincides with 
a single organization); it shows how this insti- 
tution is changing in response to the technologi- 
cal revolution in warfare; and it portrays some 
of the complex relationships among the military 
establishment, the larger American society, and 
the maze of world politics. 

Janowitz’s method is functional. His first 
chapter presents the military establishment as 
a social system, and in succeeding chapters he 
analyzes the ways in which the distributions of 
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skills and statuses contribute to the acceptance 
of authority; the process of socialization into 
military life and, as one moves up in the hier- 
archy, into the requirements of more demanding 
roles; and the ways in which primary groups 
integrate the individual into the military unit 
and support him in the stress of combat. The 
last of these five chapters, somewhat less tightly 
organized than the others, examines the place of 
channels of communication and of formal in- 
doctrination in helping the military organization 
to control the behavior of its members and the 
“management” of conflicts in roles that inter- 
fere with military effectiveness. 

Several features of this functional analysis 
deserve comment. First, social change occupies 
a central position. Janowitz considers changes 
that result from internal tensions in the system 
as well as those generated by outside forces, 
particularly the values of the larger society and 
the nature of its advancing technology. Second, 
the perspective is historical. For example, the 
sources of authority in the modern military or- 
ganization are illuminated by contrasting them 
with the situation in a feudal army. Third, it 
explores both directions of the relationship be- 
tween military establishment and the larger so- 
cial context. The final chapter, in particular, 
pays attention to the difficult problem of assess- 
ing the consequences of military organizations 
and actions for American society and for the 
world at large. Finally, it is comparative. All 
students of large-scale organization emphasize 
the essential similiarity of organizations that 
have markedly different tasks to perform, but 
Janowitz also singles out the features that dis- 
tinguish the military bureaucracy from other 
types—and some that are thought to do so but 
may, indeed, not. Is “passing the buck” to one’s 
superior particularly characteristic of military 
bureaucracies? Janowitz notes that there are no 
comparative data to support this belief. 

These insightful questions and answers set 
this book off most sharply from the usual review 
of the literature, but even in this more pedes- 
trian task Janowitz provides a refreshing exam- 
ple. His bibliography is highly selective (only 
forty-seven items), and he is not at all reluctant 
to give his opinions on the little that is good 
and the much that is bad. Sometimes, however, 
his choice of references is surprising; for ex- 
ample, the various studies of naval leadership 
at Ohio State University are represented by only 
a single article, written before many of the im- 
portant findings were published. Janowitz also 
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tries to explain why so few sociologists have 
taken a broad look at the military establishment. 
The common excuse that the armed forces will 
not co-operate in a study of their own organiza- 
tion turns out to be invalid. More to the point 
is the ancient liberal preference to “handle the 
problem of military institutions by denial.” If 
more attention is paid to this problem in the 
future, a good part of the credit will belong to 
this fine book. 

E HANAN C. SELVIN 


University of California 
Berkeley 


Sozialer Aufstieg und Abstieg: Eine Untersu- 
chung über Berufsprestige und Berufsmobili- 
taet (“Social Ascent and Descent: A Study of 
Occupational Prestige and Mobility”). By 
Kart MARTIN Botte. Stuttgart: Ferdinand 
Enke Verlag. 1959. Pp. ix+253. DM. 28. 


The investigation upon which this book builds 
was inspired by the teacher of the author, name- 
ly, Gerhard Mackenroth, now dead but once 
the friend of Gunnar Myrdal, who also skimmed 
the narrow border line between economics and 
sociology. Regrettably, the author in this thor- 
ough and scientifically conscientious investiga- 
tion refers to the background of a cataclysmic 
German history only to familiarize the reader 
with conditions which might have affected Auf- 
stieg or Abstieg by themselves, instead of using 
his investigation so as to give us a better under- 
standing of how different social layers might 
have been changed by either mobility or sta- 
bility, by ascent or descent. 

The book is filled with numerous methodo- 
logical side investigations which the author 
encountered when he proceded to investigate 
upward and downward mobility in Schleswig- 
Holstein and the environs of Hamburg. Need- 
less to say, this study is mainly of interest be- 
cause of the methodological remarks which 
might be enlightening to investigators in this 
country who devote themselves to vertical mo- 
bility and its effect upon the social structure. 
The social conditions existing around Hamburg, 
after all, are not very interesting as far as re- 
search in the United States is concerned. 

A scale in the prestige of selected occupations 
near Hamburg and in Schleswig-Holstein is of 
interest to investigators wherever similar occu- 
pations are touched upon. Similarly, our interest 
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is stimulated with regard to the relationship 
between the occupation of the father and the 
occupation of his son. In the strongly patriarchal 
environment of West Germany we find that the 
son often follows in the footsteps of his father 
and—molding himself on his father-image— 
enters the occupation which for many decades 
has been his family’s. 

Dealing primarily with the region in the prox- 
imity of the University of:Kiel—where the au- 
thor writes—it is, of course, impossible for the 
investigator to arrive at results bearing on Ger- 
many in general. His ambition does not aim that 
far, either. There can be no doubt that he in- 
tended to perfect the method of investigation 
with regard to research on mobility while draw- 
ing results of the investigation very sparingly. 
The lack of comparative materials in Germany, 
in neighboring countries, or in the United States 
is mentioned quite frequently. 

Under the circumstances this is a book for the 
expert, though it may be read less frequently by 
students of social conditions in Germany in 
general, It is not uninteresting, however, to con- 
template upon the growing technicalities of a 
study which, a few decades ago, would hardly 
have engaged the German sociologist. At pres- 
ent, there can be no doubt that the large group 
of American sociologists concerned with verti- 
cal mobility will be tempted to study the book. 


SvEND RIEMER 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


Personality Patterns of Psychiatrists. By RoB- 
ert R. Hout, LESTER Luzorsxy, et al. 
(“Menninger Clinic Monograph Series,” No. 
13.) 2 vols. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 
1958. Pp. xiv+386; xiv+400. $7.50; $4.00. 


This book describes an eight-year experiment 
in the selection of young doctors for psychiatric 
residency training at the Menninger School of 
Psychiatry in Topeka, Kansas. The findings are 
numerous and can only be illustrated here. Suc- 
cess in residency training was strongly related 
to high intelligence but not to grades in medical 
school. “Likeability” was also related to suc- 
cess. Psychologists did a little better than clini- 
cal interviewers in predicting success, but no 
single test was of particular use. The cumulative 
result of a number of psychological tests, an 
interview, and the candidate’s recommendations 
provided a quite reasonable prediction (r = .57) 
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of successful residency. A demonstration in this 
study that clinical judgment improves with the 
addition of more data is of practical and theo- 
retical significance. 

I suspect that this book, or, more accurately, 
these two books, since the extended appendix 
is presented as a separate volume, will become 
the classical study of vocational selection, both 
because a vivid sense of the great technical 
complexity of this kind of research is evident 
throughout and because enormous detail is pre- 
sented in a clear and lively way and without a 
trace of pedantry. The authors’ theoretical 
framework is sufficiently general to insure that 
the principles set forth can be applied to other 
occupations. At the same time, their suggestions 
for the selection of residents in psychiatry are 
practical enough to be useful to residency train- 
ing programs. 

There are two problems over which the re- 
searchers really had no control. First, as they 
point out, there are now many more vacancies 
for residents than there are people to fill these 
posts. Many quite adequate training facilities 
are unable to attract graduates of American 
medical schools and must depend on foreign 
graduates, many of whom have inadequate 
medical backgrounds as well as language diffi- 
culties. With this situation in mind, it becomes 
almost narcissistic to study admission proce- 
dures. Though it is quite legitimate for one 
school to compete for residents with others, it 
should not be pretended, as I think the au- 
thors do, that success in the competition has 
any social value, as most of the potential pool 
of psychiatric residents are going to be trained 
anyway. 

Second, the criterion of successful prediction 
is the performance of residents in one school of 
psychiatry and not of practicing psychiatrists. 
Most of the criteria associated with success in 
residency are similar, as the authors point out, 
to those of success in training in psychology. 
One can imagine these criteria being useful in 
the selection of successful candidates for any 
one of the helping professions. Perhaps, indeed, 
despite their mantles of charisma, psychiatrists 
are not very different from members of the re- 
lated professions. 

At some future time, however, we may begin 
to apportion different parts of the total therapy 
of the mentally ill to various helping disciplines, 
each of which may specialize in a part of the 
total process. Some sorts of tasks might then 
be best assigned to specific kinds of people, and 
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guidance into the proper helping profession 
might become more important. This important 
book did not and could not be expected to help 
us with this issue. 


Jous Cummine, M.D. 


Depariment of Mental Hygiene 
State of New York 


Mental Illness in London. By Vera NORRIS. 
London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1959. Pp. 
317. 35s. 


This volume, No. 6 of the “Maudsley Mono- 
graphs,” was completed by Vera Norris, lecturer 
in medical statistics at the Institute of Psychia- 
try (London), before her death in 1957. 

Her study is a statistical account of the men- 
tal patients admitted in the triennium 1947—49 
to two reception and observation units and 
three mental hospitals serving London areas 
with a population of about 1.5 million. Dr. 
Norris, while fully aware of current interest in 
the incidence and admission rates of various 
social strata, has not attempted to make a con- 
tribution to these problems, a restraint largely 
dictated by the difficulty of securing adequate 
data on the populations on which rates would 
have to be based. The study, consequently, pro- 
vides first-admission rates primarily for age, sex, 
and diagnostic groups, to which Dr. Norris has 
added interest by numerous and judicious com- 
parisons with rates derived, more especially, 
from Scandinavian and American studies. Given 
the somewhat different methods and sources 
employed in these studies, the reader is likely 
to be struck by their concurrence rather than 
by their differences. 

The volume contains excellent data on a num- 
ber of special problems. Mortality rates in the 
mental hospitals and observation units are treat- 
ed very fully and form a valuable addition to 
the work of Alström, Malzberg, and Odegaard. 
Considerable attention is given to the stability 
of diagnoses. Dr. Norris did a follow-up study 
of the patients through the end of December, 
1951, providing information on discharge and 
readmission. For almost all her special topics 
data are supplied separately for the major diag- 
nostic groups. The volume also contains inform- 
ative discussions of legal and administrative 
aspects of the English mental hospital system. 

All this has been done with a high level of 
technical proficiency. The author is constantly 
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on the alert for the numerous pitfalls that sur- 
round the management of her data. While find- 
ings for London, taken by themselves, are not 
particularly striking, her careful assemblage and 
presentation of large amounts of relevant data 
will be most useful for comparative study and 
more theoretically oriented inquiries. 

The editorial and physical aspects of the vol- 
ume are above average. Study of the large 
amount of tabular material is facilitated by 
their exceptionally clear format. 


HERBERT GoLDHAMER 
RAND Corporation 


Man Made Plain: The Poet in Contemporary 
Society. By Roper? N. Wirson. Cleveland: 
Howard Allen, Inc., 1958. Pp. xlviii+ 224. 
$3.75. 


For hundreds of years poets themselves have 
been telling us about their role in society, and 
few discussions of poetry since the days of 
Aristotle fail to deal with it. The discussions 
over why Plato banished poets from his ideal 
state have involved some of the best minds of 
our time. In view of this, what is the particular 
contribution of a sociologist? 

Discursive essays will always be a staple part 
of sociological discourse. At the moment they 
are not much favored by a profession which is 
concerned not so much with the wisdom of life 
as with developing techniques supposed to be 
making sociology a science. We are also cursed 
with hierarchies of data in which biological, po- 
litical, and economic facts are held to be more 
significant than aesthetic or religious facts to an 
understanding of the nature of social bonds. For 
this reason it is good to have a sociologist con- 
cern himself with poets. 

Wilson’s study makes clear the difficulties 
faced by the sociologist who studies art in the 
belief that, if we do not understand art, we do 
not understand society. Our first task as sociolo- 
gists of art (or anything else) is to show how 
the subject we study is related to social order 
or, put in another way, to the nature of the 
social bond. We must ask: “What is the poet’s 
function in society?” Then we must, if we are 
posing as sociologists, show how sociological 
approaches contribute a new kind of knowledge, 
or order, in some way, knowledge already exist- 
ing in other disciplines. And finally, we must 
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indicate a method by which others can reach 
the same conclusions we have, or, at least, find 
them sufficiently plausible to use them in their 
own work. 

The chapter, “The Poet in Society,” fails to 
make clear just what it is the poet does that is 
not done by others. To say that the poet’s func- 
tion “consists in changing the basic views of 
men and reforming the tongue they use to ex- 
press these views. . .” without showing us how 
the poet does this, is not of much help. If we 
argue that the poet in reforming language, re- 
forms society, we must define the relationship 
between language and society. If, on the other 
hand, we say that the poet is affected by the 
“real world,” we must show how the real world 
affects the poet. None of this is easy to do. 
Neither shows much evidence that he is ac- 
quainted with the sociology of literature or even 
with the standard lives of the poets. If this 
book is a “notable contribution to the develop- 
ment of a sociology of art,” it must be so in 
some way not made plain to the reader. Por- 
tentous statements about “sound research tech- 
niques” without examples of just what they are 
asks us to accept on faith what we ought to 
decide from evidence. If, as Murray says, the 
poet cannot be thought of in terms of role, how 
do we think of him? In what specific way were 
poets interviewed? How were the numerous 
statements scattered throughout the book on 
the relation of the poet to society arrived at? 
What is the point of repeating over and over 
again that the poet lives in society? Where else 
could he live? 


Hucu DALZIEL DUNCAN 


Homewood, Ilinois 


Style and Civilizations. By A. L. KROEBER. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1957. 
Pp. 191. $3.00. 


Here one finds the controversy between style 
change as immanent development versus change 
as response to external pressure. Do political 
events shape styles closely or does style follow 
its own true course? Is style in the fine arts 
sensitive to the sociopolitical context to a great- 
er or less degree than style in incidentals such 
as clothing and food? 

Remarkably, almost all the positions and all 
sides of the controversies are supported and 
advocated on various pages of this generous and 
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eclectic book. Toynbee is admired for several 
sets of incompatible reasons; he is similarly 
criticized on several grounds one would think 
could not be held by the same man. 

In advocating all the diverse and nominally 
incompatible positions, Kroeber has reopened 
significant questions, long since dropped by a 
majority of practicing anthropologists and so- 
ciologists, and the reopening is all to the good. 
For Kroeber also makes us aware, willy-nilly, of 
the looseness of our analytical categories and 
our criteria of evidence and the inadequacy of 
our measurement of cultural phenomena. Thus: 
Is living on ice through the arctic winter by the 
Eskimos a “dramatic response indicating high 
courage,” or an incredible lack of vision and 
the absence of courage to explore alternatives? 
Was postmedieval Europe an example of a re- 
organization of a civilization on a wider base, 
or the fracturing and fractionalization into 
many civilizations of a once great unity? These 
are incidental samples of the questions which 
will plague and vex the reader. Their generic 
versions reappear in every generation. Style 
and Civilizations is as pertinent to problems of 
mass culture as to art styles in the Renaissance, 


MELVIN TuMIN 


> 
Princeton University 


The Forgotten Class: The Russian Bourgeoisie 
from the Earliest Beginnings to 1900, By 
VALENTINE T. Birt. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1959. Pp. 229. $5.00. 


There is a school of thought that maintains 
that, had not the Soviet Russian revolution (i.e., 
the “proletarian” revolution of October, 1917) 
so drastically altered the development of Rus- 
sian society, this society would have followed, 
in the main lines, the course traced by other 
Western industrialized societies of the demo- 
cratic type. This development, the school as- 
serts, would have been much smoother and in- 
finitely less traumatic to Russian society and to 
civil liberties than has been the violent path 
pursued by the Soviet regime, particularly in 
the area of rapid industrialization and the 
forced collectivization of agriculture. Dr. Bils 
remarkable monograph will certainly lend sup- 
port to this theory. 

The author, who lectures at Princeton Uni- 
versity, has set herself the task of studying the 
development of the middle classes or class in 
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Russia, from the earliest days of that country’s 
history to the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It is simply not true, she asserts, that the 
Russians never had any talent for mercantile 
activities, that private enterprise and the ac- 
quisitive spirit of the entrepreneur are totally 
foreign to some mystical Russian soul or na- 
tional character; nor is it correct, she continues, 
to picture Russian society of the nineteenth 
century, or earlier times, as consisting only of 
two classes: the aristocracy and the peasantry, 
with no middle class in between. Finally, Dr. 
Bill lays to rest another ghost, so dearly beloved 
to Soviet apologists; that the real industrializa- 
tion of Russia began only with the Soviet 
regime. 

It is impossible, in such a short review, to 
convey the richness of the contents of this 
book: the author’s description of the nature of 
the Russian prerevolutionary middle class; the 
estrangement between those engaged in trade 
and production, on the one hand, and the in- 
telligentsia, on the other; the role that the Old 
Belief may have played paralleling in Russia 
that of Calvinism in Europe and Puritanism in 
the United States in creating an ethic favorable 
to sobriety; mercantile pursuits and the accu- 
“mulation of capital; the importance of the 
bourgeoisie in creating a market for and thereby 
providing the support for many artists; the cre- 
ation of art galleries and theaters; and, finally, 
the ever present role played by the state in all 
social, political, and economic developments. 

Dr. Bill has performed a signal service by 
shedding light and a historical perspective on a 
subject usually much neglected in Russian stud- 
ies. Not the least of the merits of her book, 
however, is the style of writing: it is sheer de- 
light. Using plain and good English, eschewing 
all jargon, she presents in a crystal-clear prose 
an essay in the sense of an aesthetically reward- 
ing intellectual and literary offering. This re- 
viewer is impatiently awaiting her forthcoming 
study of the years 1900-1917, and particularly 
on the important subject of the development of 
the liberal professions. Finally, it is to be hoped 
that someone will undertake a study of the con- 
temporary Soviet bourgeoisie or middle class as 
it has developed since the time Stalin called for 
an end of “equality mongering.” 


Mark G. FELD 


Harvard University 
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Canadians in the Making. By ARTHUR R. M. 
Lower. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1959. Pp. xxiv-+475. $7.50. 


An experiment in social history, “an effort to 
depict the growth of the country as a whole,” 
from the pen of Professor Lower is welcome to 
Canadians. It aims at being “a study of People 
in society, that is of how the human animal be- 
haves.” The goal is “genuine nationhood,” re- 
quiring emancipation from outside centers of 
cultural authority and prestige. The author’s 
ambition is that Canada should be a bicultural 
nation. Presumably there must be two foci of 
culture, neither of which can reasonably hope 
to be the cultural center of its linguistic world. 

Part I is a penetrating and sympathetic ac- ` 
count of French settlement in Canada during 
the three centuries preceding the English con- 
quest. Fitted to the sociologist’s bed of Pro- 
crustes—trading post, colony, province, nation 
—French Canada had become a province. Part 
II describes the English settlements in Canada 
east of the prairies and accounts for their slow 
progress on the sociologist’s scale. More im- 
portant perhaps is the analysis of the impact on 
these settlements and on French Canada of the 
great events which determined Canada’s evolu- 
tion: the American Revolution, the French 
Revolution, the War of 1812, the Rebellions of 
1837, and the Union of Upper and Lower Can- 
ada. The author affirms that all wars in which 
Canadians have participated have contributed 
significantly to the approach to genuine nation- 
hood. The interest of the narrative is sustained 
by personal reminiscences and by petits faits 
divers that are not a random sample offered as 
evidence but provocative illustrations of 
Lower’s views. 

Part III explains how Confederation cleared 
the way for the evolution of the Canadian 
nation. But “genuine nationhood” requires 
emancipation from outside centers of cultural 
authority. Weakening of French and English 
influences was to be expected and can be ex- 
plained by the social historian. Successful re- 
sistance to influences from the United States 
is not equally predictable. It requires sustained 
effort based on faith—faith in success and in- 
evitably faith in the value of Canadian cultures. 

Some exhortation is necessary and the tone 
of the book changes. Philosophical detachment 
cannot survive. There is little evidence that the 
culture of English-speaking Canada is likely to 
rise above mediocrity and deserves to be ranked 
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high among the cultures of the world. Professor 
Lower has some harsh things to say about it, 
and, as the dust-cover tells us, an earlier re- 
viewer has described him as “an angry old man 
of letters.” “Disgusted” might be better. 

A reviewer from British Columbia finds it 
hard to understand why Lower should deliber- 
ately choose to ignore Asiatics as a section of 
the Canadian people. After all, more settlers 
have come from Asia than came from France. 
Nor is it easy to understand his obsession with 
the “gentleman,” in the sense not of a man with 
exacting social standards but of a man claiming 
a privileged status, irrespective of what he may 
have done to deserve it. There are fifteen refer- 
ences to “gentleman” in the Index and five to 
“sahib.” He is tolerant of other human short- 
comings: “Public honesty in new countries 
seems to begin when there is nothing much 
left to steal. The wonder is that there were not 
more scandals.” And there are many other quot- 
able phrases in this excellent book. 


H. F. ANGUS 


University of British Columbia 


The Great Tide: The Story of the 1953 Flood 
Disaster in Essex. By HILDA GRIEVE. Chelms- 
ford, England: County Council of Essex, 
1959. Pp. 883. 30s. 


“This year... the sea flood sprung to such 
a height, and did so much harm, as no man 
remembered that it ever did before.” The year 
was 1099; the source, the Anglo-Saxon Chron- 
icle records. Hilda Grieve, archivist in the Essex 
Record Office, finds the same statement re- 
peated at least once every century, up to, and 
including January, 1953. At this last date there 
were over 300 miles of walls and defenses along 
-the Essex coast. There were elaborate warning 
devices, some automatic, others manned. On 
the eve of the “Great Tide” an unusually high 
tide with flooding conditions was forecast, but 
“what nobody could anticipate was just how 
high that tide would be.” 

This is the tale, from beginning to end, of a 
great disaster. It provides not only a carefully 
tabulated and documented set of statistics, but 
a warm human story, well told, of- the tens of 
thousands of people who suffered from ex- 
posure, shock, and injuries and of those who 
came to their aid. We read not only of the his- 
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tory of the war between Essex and the sea but 
an hour-by-hour (and sometimes minute-by- 
minute) account of the events immediately pre- 
ceding and during the great tide of 1953. In the 
final chapters we read of the enemy being driven 
back, the devastation she leaves in her wake, 
the return of the people to their homes, the 
recovery of industry, the rehabilitation of the 
land, the revision of flood-warning systems, and, 
finally, the restoration and reinforcement of de- 
fenses. 

The people of the Essex coast have been 
socialized to anticipate disaster, and theoreti- 
cally at least, this should enable them to cope 
with parallel situations in the future with greater 
facility. There is, however, evidence that these 
people, accustomed to battling the Nazis and 
the sea, did not become sufficiently alarmed 
soon enough, in spite of warnings. Is it possible 
to become so immunized to recurrent tragedy 
that warnings become ineffective? The author 
refers to the “conditioned” resistance of the 
people, but almost in the same breath she claims 
that they “found themselves on the stage with 
no rehearsal whatsoever.” Were the people pre- 
pared or unprepared? 

One curious feature of the book is the fre- 
quency of references to animals and the expres- 
sions of concern for them during all stages of 
the disaster. The reader is never quite certain 
whether this stands out in such sharp relief in 
the Essex disaster, as contrasted to others, be- 
cause of an unusually deep concern of the Essex 
coast folk for their pets and livestock or be- 
cause of the historian’s personal proclivities. 

The nearly universally saccharine goodness 
and stoic heroism of the people of Essex ap- 
pears hardly representative of what one might 
expect to find in human behavior under stress. 
Grieve, no doubt out of loyalty to her Essex 
folk, chooses to ignore what villainy, treason, 
desertion, and hysteria might have existed. She 
has nothing to say of the inevitable chaos, blun- 
dering, stupidity, ignorance, and confusion, yet 
there are occasional brief hints of looting, van- 
dalism, and group conflicts. She concludes, how- 
ever, that “domestic bickering is hardly worthy 
of record.” Regrettably, the historian did not 
present adequate data to permit the reader to 
select the “worthy,” according to his own cri- 
teria. 

This is generally a well-documented and well- 
written volume. The author employs a wide 
variety of evidence not only from official re- 
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ports, personal accounts, and observations but 
from diverse areas of knowledge, including 
archeology, engineering, geography, geology, 
law, and meteorology. For the sociologist a 
disaster provides a case study of collective 
human behavior under stress, but this particu- 
lar case contains little data on the social psy- 
chology of it. There is, on the other hand, a 
great deal of data related to social organization 
(both informal and formal) under extreme con- 
ditions. There are repeated references to the 
loosening of bureaucratic controls and the slash- 
ing of red tape. 

One of the hest sections of the volume, from 
a sociological perspective, is entitled “Keeping 
Up Morale.” It deals largely with the aftermath 
of disaster in terms of human emotions. It also 
contains very practical suggestions for system- 
atically locating and identifying the living and 
the dead after a large-scale disaster. But most 
impressive is the beautifully documented essay 
on the symbolism of royalty and its relationship 
to morale: “The greatest lift to morale, of 
adults and children alike, was undoubtedly the 
pleasure given by royal visits.” This, though 
the resource is one not always available for all 
people in all parts of the world, provides a 
lesson in morale-building, 

It seems inevitable that one day the sea will 
return, But the evidence from recent studies 
of disaster appears to be consistent without ex- 
ception on at least one general truth related 
to hyman behavior under such conditions: al- 
though men lose many battles, they never lose 
the war. 

Irwin DEUTSCHER 


Syracuse University 


Up from Puerto Rico. By ELENA PapILLa. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1958. Pp. 
xiii+317. $5.00. 


80 Puerto Rican Families in New York City. 
By Bearrice BisHor Berie. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1958. Pp. xii+331. 
$4.75. 


Island in the City: The World of Spanish Har- 
lem. By Dan WAKEFIELD. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1959. Pp. 278. $4.00. 


These are books about Puerto Rican migrants 
to New York City by an anthropologist, Padil- 
la; a physician, Berle; and a journalist, Wake- 
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field. The anthropologist and the physician were 
closely associated in the field, since Dr. Berle 
and her team opened their small office in the 
very neighborhood that was being studied by 
Elena Padilla and her team, and meanwhile, 
Wakefield was doing his research only a few 
blocks away. 

Each of these three books is characteristically 
diferent, and all do a job different from the 
sociologist’s. What they have in common is an 
emphasis on case studies—portraits of real 
people who suggest and illustrate the authors’ 
impressionistic observations. Padilla and Berle’s 
cases tend to be presented as “typical”; and 
Wakefield’s to be rather more newsworthy, such 
as politicians, or union organizers, or drug 
addicts. All the authors and their respondents 
are agreed that the neighborhood is “bad”: 
housing conditions are insufferable, and little 
is being done about it. Wakefield’s book is espe- 
cially full of indignation. 

The strength of Padilla’s book is in its typo- 
logical analysis of the bases of internal differ- 
entiation of the Puerto Rican community—ac- 
cording to skin color, previous status in Puerto 
Rico, and length of time in the United States. 
She is also concerned with the culture of Puerto 
Ricans before they come, their images and ex- 
pectations of the United States, and with the 
ways in which reality confronts these expecta- 
tions, finally forging a “Puerto Rican in New 
York” culture. Padilla’s analysis of the informal 
networks of communication—and particularly 
the ways in which they circulate advice on 
dealing with welfare officers, or medical prob- 
lems, or the courts—is especially well done. As 
Nathan Glazer pointed out in his review arti- 
cle in Commentary (December, 1958), Puerto 
Ricans seem rather more sophisticated about 
their “rights” and about how to deal with bu- 
reaucracy than many a previous migrant group. 
This ought not to be overemphasized, however, 
given the desire to personalize bureaucratic re- 
lations or to accept paternalistic authority or 
to misperceive the specificity of bureaucratic 
power. 

Padilla prefers to keep us inside the neighbor- 
hood. We are told of the Puerto Ricans’ rela- 
tions with other ethnic groups in the neighbor- 
hood and with the officials of all kinds—social 
workers, doctors, and storekeepers. But almost 
nothing is said about the world of work because 
it is located outside the neighborhood. Like 
books on Suburbia, Padilla’s book is rather more 
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about women than about men; but unlike Sub- 
urbia, not every household has a man to wel- 
come home at. night. 

Wakefield writes about men as well as women. 
He is not so much interested in the daily life of 
cliques, and kin groups, and social workers; his 
focus, instead, is on highlights of the “Puerto 
Rican journey.” He tries (and sometimes too 
hard) to be poetic and to communicate insight 
into how it feels to be on the night coach from 
Puerto Rico, at a spiritualist seance, on a drug 
cure, in a sweatshop. His heroes are the little 
band of Protestant clergymen and their follow- 
ers who do not “commute” to Spanish Harlem, 
as other officials do, but live there among the 
people. He tries to communicate his sadness 
over all those who do not understand—school 
principals, housing officials, and the like. 

Berle wants to know what all this means for 
health and disease. She reports on a longitudinal 
study of eighty families, fifty of whom had 
come to seek her help, while another thirty 
agreed to co-operate with the study. She dis- 
cusses the effect of migration on the rate of 
hospitalization, on fertility and sterility pat- 
terns, attitudes toward contraception, the in- 
cidence of mental disease, and so on. The sam- 
ple, of course, is not representative, and the 
tables cannot really prove very much (in addi- 
tion to being difficult to understand). Again, it 
is the dogged concern with individual cases— 
in the context of family and neighborhood— 
that makes the book worthwhile. Generalizing, 
Berle suggests alternative strategies to combine 
the personalized attention of the general prac- 
titioner, who can relate to his patient as a whole 
man-in-a-social-context, with the specialized 
and technical facilities of great but impersonal 
hospitals and clinics. 

The other two books are rather less clear 
about how to reconcile the personal and im- 
personal, the individual and the general. On the 
one hand, they describe that which is charac- 
teristic of the culture of migrant Puerto Ricans 
(although Wakefield, perhaps, is rather more 
concerned to show that “Puerto Ricans are peo- 
ple” reacting, as others would, to the environ- 
mental strains to which they are subjected). On 
the other hand, they are against other people’s 
stereotypes, statistics, and generalizations. 

With much of her book devated to generali- 
zation about Puerto Rican culture, Padilla com- 
plains that when the man-on-the-street gener- 
alizes, it is “culturism” and that, like racism, 
“culturism is a form of prejudice.” “Cultur- 
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ism,” she continues, “involves the assumption 
that each individual is representative of his 
whole national or minority group culture, and 
that regardless of the uniqueness of his person- 
ality, of changes in the circumstances of his life, 
and of learning situations available to him, he 
will continue to be immutably attached to the 
standards of behavior of his ancestors and to 
the cultural traditions of his group.” 

Although we all are aware of the authors’ 
well-meaning sentiments, it is just too facile to 
dismiss the utility—and, indeed, the necessity— 
of categorization not only in the writing of 
books but in the administering of bureaucracy 
or in most dealings with other people. In fact, 
we read such books to find out what Puerto 
Rican migrants are like and what their trou- 
bles are, the better (or, for evildoers, the worse) 
to deal with them as a group (or as several 
groups). We want to be reminded that they are 
not just random individuals. 

At any rate, each of these books has some- 
thing to contribute. Very few sociologists have 
shown any inclination to deal with present-day 
migration, yet the Puerto Rican migration may 
be a last chance to study anything resembling 
the “free” mass migrations of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, ideas 
about which constitute so much of the founda- 
tion of American sociology. 


Ermu Katz 
University of Chicago 


Predicting Delinquency and Crime. By SHEL- 
DON and ELEANOR GLUECK. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1959. Pp. 
xxli+283. $6.50. 


The Gluecks have made several signal contri- 
butions to the statistical study of illegal be- 
havior. They have shown that official records 
often provide inadequate statistics: they have 
developed meticulous follow-up procedures for 
obtaining data suited to longitudinal analysis; 
and they have demonstrated that rates of even- 
tual recidivism are distressingly high in groups 
of offenders followed over long periods of time. 
In addition, they deserve some share of the 
credit for popularizing the idea that charac- 
teristics of individuals ascertained at one point 
in time may be prognostic of the future inci- 
dence of delinquency, crime, or infraction of 
the conditions of release from custody. Yet, in 
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choosing to summarize their research of three 
decades in the form of “an entire system of 
predictive devices covering the span of years 
from first court appearance until approximately 
age forty, and including predictive devices for 
the early identification of potential delin- 
quents,” they have presented that research, of 
which the prediction tables are a “by-product,” 
in perhaps its least favorable light. 

Much of the volume consists of a lengthy and 
often tedious recapitulation of the series of “ex- 
perience tables” which had been published in 
some seven or eight previous works. Many of 
these tables clearly fail to attain any significant 
degree of efficiency in prediction, and a number 
of them are unacceptable on other elementary 
statistical grounds. Some, but not all, of the less 
satisfactory tables are identified by the authors 
as possibly not “competent” (whatever that 
may mean) predictive instruments. In the re- 
mainder of the book the Gluecks expound the 
philosophy on which they recommend their de- 
vices for use in correctional practice and sum- 
marize several pieces of evidence purporting to 
validate these devices. Both the previously un- 
published evidence and that summarized from 
other publications are presented so sketchily 
that a thorough evaluation is impossible. None- 
theless, the validation studies require close 
scrutiny, for the authors repeatedly call for the 
“checking” of their results on independent sam- 
ples. Despite the cursory fashion in which they 
are summarized, many of the studies mentioned 
plainly do not merit much weight as evidence, 
for they consist merely of a showing that some 
selected groups of delinquents receive high 
scores (indicating a likelihood of unsatisfactory 
behavior) with no data whatsoever being given 
on non-delinquents from the same populations. 
In one chapter this type of study design is ac- 
knowledged to have “a weakness”; in a later 
chapter several similar “checkups” are pre- 
sented without even this qualification. Still an- 
other whole chapter is devoted to a series of 
analyses based on a sample admitted at the 
outset not to “represent the run-of-the-mill 
juvenile offenders” under conditions of peno- 
correctional treatment. 

Two of the investigations covered by the au- 
thors do somewhat realistically pose the ques- 
tion of whether delinquents can be distinguished 
from non-delinquents by a prognostic instru- 
ment, the “Social Prediction Table.” One of 
these, by R. E. Thompson, is based, however, 
on a small sample selected in such a way that it 
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could hardly represent any actual population. 
The other—a follow-up by the New York City 
Youth Board of a group of 223 boys entering 
the first grade in 1952—has not yet run its 
course, and the extent to which it may support 
the validity of the “Social Prediction Table” is 
still problematic. Contrary to the Glueck’s ten- 
tative but optimistic conclusions, however, the 
preliminary results, as of the spring of 1959, 
show that the table, employed as a prognostic 
instrument, has precisely the defect anticipated 
in comments by Shaplin and Tiedeman (Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, XVI [August, 1951], 
544-48) and by Reiss (American Journal of 
Sociology, LVII [September, 1951], 115-20). 
Having been constructed on a sample selected 
to include as many delinquents as non-delin- 
quents, the table is an inefficient predictor for 
a population in which a relatively small minor- 
ity become delinquent. The New York City 
Youth Board actually would have made far 
fewer incorrect predictions by simply assuming 
that none of the boys would become delinquent 
than they did in basing their predictions on the 
“delinquency scores” corresponding to “more 
than” and “less than” an even chance of de- 
linquency. 

This does not gainsay the appreciable corre- 
lation between the score and outcome; but, as 
more than one student has observed, the corre- 
lation coefficient has limited value in assessing 
the performance of a prognostic device. Grant- 
ing that family conditions may have some asso- 
ciation with delinquency—which is all the “So- 
cial Prediction Table” really shows—one may 
usefully inquire how the table could be ex- 
pected to work as a selection instrument, taking 
the preliminary New York results as illustra- 
tive. According to these results, using the table 
in 1952 to pick out from the study population 
22 of the 27 boys who were to become “delin- 
quents” or “pre-delinquents” by 1959 would 
have entailed the inclusion in the selected group 
of 45 of the 196 “non-delinquent” boys lacking 
“pre-delinquent symptoms.” In the terminology 
of Berkson (Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, XLII [June, 1947], 246-55), the 
“utility” of the selection instrument at the sug- 
gested critical score is the 81 per cent (22 out of 
27) of correctly identified delinquency-prone 
boys, as compared with the “cost” of incorrectly 
identifying as potential delinquents the 23 per 
cent (45 out of 196) of the remaining boys. The 
issue facing a delinquency-prevention agency, 
then, is whether it can afford this cost. To have 
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isolated a treatment group of suspected poten- 
tial delinquents on this basis would have re- 
quired treatment of 30 per cent (67 out of 223) 
of the study population, and such treatment 
would have been based on an erroneous assump- 
tion in regard to two-thirds (45 out of 67) of 
the boys in the treatment group. At the same 
time, one out of five potential delinquents 
would have escaped identification and would not 
be under treatment. 

In their preface and conclusion the authors 
concede—nay, advertise—that they have es- 
chewed consideration of “sophisticated mathe- 
matical problems.” Indeed, their work betrays 
sufficient lack of sophistication. But the kind 
of sophistication needed in their case is not the 
mastery of abstruse theorems in statistical in- 
ference or complex procedures of multivariate 
discriminatory analysis. It is, rather, an under- 
standing of the basic logic of the related but 
distinct problems of prediction and of selection 
or decision based on a prognostic instrument. 
Such understanding, among other things, in- 
volves an appreciation of straightforward im- 
plications of the necessary assumption in actu- 
arial prediction that the probabilities stated in 
the prediction instrument hold true in the popu- 
lation for which prediction is attempted. The 
relevant literature is so voluminous and lucid 
that ignorance can be no excuse for failure to 
meet criteria of acceptable research design. This 
observation bears emphasis in view of the 
pointed and basic methodological criticisms that 
previous publications of the authors have elic- 
ited—criticisms that they by no means dispose 
of in Predicting Delinquency and Crime. It is 
supererogatory to publish an introduction to 
the book by the Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court calling for “unbiased con- 
sideration” of the authors’ prediction tables on 
the part of “people of open minds, minds that 
are open to accept or reject the thesis solely on 
reason.” Reasonable consideration has already 
been given the Gluecks’ proposals, while the au- 
thors themselves could provide a much more 
carefully reasoned evaluation of their tables if 
they wished to do so. 


Otts DUDLEY DUNCAN 


University of Chicago 
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Ever since the plans for this study were first 
projected, librarians throughout the country 
have awaited it with mingled eagerness and 
dread. Now that the study is completed, one 
can see why. The problem with which it is con- 
cerned—the process of selecting books in librar- 
ies and the pressures that affect it—is a key one 
to the practicing librarian, and the way librari- 
ans have dealt with it has not always been con- 
sonant with high professional standards. Li- 
brarians were all to aware of this; while they 
were eager to learn the facts, they were afraid 
that they already knew what the facts would 
reveal. 

With the aid of a grant from the Fund for 
the Republic, Miss Fiske conducted 204 inter- 
views in 26 selected communities—with school 
librarians and administrators and with munic- 
ipal and county librarians in 46 senior high 
schools and 48 municipal and county units. Cali- 
fornia was chosen as the site because of the 
widely publicized book-centered conflicts which 
have taken place there since the end of World 
War II. Like the good social scientist she is, 
Fiske does not generalize beyond the specific 
situations she describes, but librarians in all 
parts of the country will experience the shock 
of recognition. Minor details might vary, but 
the general picture is all too accurate. 

The study is concerned with the policies of 
selecting books pursued by libraries and with 
the application of the policies in actual prac- 
tice. In other words, how do librarians define 
their responsibility for the nature of their book 
collections? What books do their libraries ac- 
tually have? What leads to the acceptance of 
some and the rejection of others? As any stu- 
dent of human behavior might guess, there is 
often a considerable gap between the professed 
principles of free access to ideas and the reali- 
ties of practical book selection. “Nearly one- 
half of the librarians interviewed . . . expressed 
unequivocal freedom-to-read convictions. . 
When it comes to actual practice, nearly two- 
thirds of all librarians who have a say in book 
selection reported instances where the contro- 
versiality of a book or an author resulted in a 
decision not to buy. Nearly one-fifth habitually 
avoid buying any material which is known to be 
controversial or which they believe might be- 
come controversial” (p. 64). 

It is this aspect of the situation—-the avoid- 
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ance of the potentially controversial before any 
controversy has even occurred—that has caused 
the greatest concern among professional librari- 
ans. The author found that well over two-thirds 
of the books mentioned as “problems” by the 
librarians were books questioned by the librari- 
ans themselves, without any stimulation from 
outside pressures: “Caution then is exercised 
not so much in reaction to local public opinion 
as in reaction to seemingly self-generated prob- 
lems” (p. 70). 

Why this should be so is explored by Fiske 
in her probe of the librarians’ attitudes to- 
ward their status, and of the attitudes of admin- 
istrators and superiors toward the library and 
its role. Where school principals, for example, 
are library oriented, their respective librarians 
have good working relationships with the facul- 
ty and find their staffs co-operative; where ad- 
ministrators are indifferent to the library, the 
librarian feels isolated. And where the admin- 
istrator is indifferent, he is likely either to im- 
pose restrictions of his own on the purchase of 
materials for the collection or to refuse to sup- 
port the librarian against any outside pressures. 

A similar picture is presented in the public 
library. “The librarian’s status in his commu- 
nity ... [whether that community be a county, 
a municipality, or a school] is intimately re- 
lated to his freedom to function according to 
professional prescriptions rather than to public 
or bureaucratic proscription” (p. 109). Thus, 
while this study is primarily concerned with the 
librarian and his attitude toward the collection 
of materials which is his charge, it throws a 
good deal of light on the American educational 
system and on the temper of our society. 
“Three principals were openly hostile and ac- 
cused the interviewer of ‘snooping.’ It became 
apparent later that their librarians had been 
briefed to say as little as possible, or to find 
some pretext for cutting the interview short” 
(p. 96). Not only overcautious librarians but 
insecure teachers, weak school administrators, 
indifferent newspapers, and witch-hunting pres- 
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sure groups play their part in defining the na- 
ture of the “free” public library and the “edu- 
cational” program of the school library. 

As an educator of librarians, I was interested 
especially in those findings which throw some 
light on the influence of professional education 
upon the librarians’ attitudes and practice. 
“Persons with professional training in librarian- 
ship are more likely to disregard controversial- 
ity in selecting library materials than are those 
without it . . . those with no professional train- 
ing are more likely to avoid controversial ma- 
terials habitually” (p. 67). This seems to in- 
dicate that library education does have some 
desirable effect. Miss Fiske claims, however, 
that “even more decisive than professional 
training is length of work experience. Librarians 
relatively new to the profession tend to be much 
less restrictive than their more experienced col- 
leagues. . . .” But this is not accounted for, she 
believes, by lack of professional training among 
older librarians: “Persons who have worked 
thirty or more years are just as likely to have 
professional training as those who have worked 
fewer than ten” (p. 68). Miss Fiske overlooks, 
here, the possibility that library education may 
have changed in these later years (as indeed 
it has) and that the education being given to 
the younger librarians stresses professional re- 
sponsibility rather than skills and techniques. 

Another possibility is, of course, that the li- 
brarians with longer practical experience have 
become worn down and discouraged by the lack 
of support from their communities, and even 
overt attack and repudiation by their supervis- 
ing authorities, in the matter of freedom to 
read. Whatever their schooling, librarians live 
in the world, and libraries reflect the temper of 
their time and place. This book holds up a 
shocking and instructive mirror to Jaymen as 
well as to librarians. It is to be hoped that it will 
reach that wider audience. 


LESTER ÅSHEIM 
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A THEORY OF SOCIAL INTEGRATION 
PETER M. BLAU 


ABSTRACT 


Social integration prevails in a group if bonds of attraction unite its members. Persons interested in be- 
coming integrated members of a group are under pressure to impress the other members that they would 
make attractive associates, but the resulting competition for popularity gives rise to defensive tactics that 
block social integration. A member who can provide valued services to the others forces them to give up 
their defensive tendencies and manifest their attraction to him; the process in which his services are ex- 
changed for their respect and deference gives rise ‘to social differentiation. Alternatively, one who dem- 
onstrates his approachability obviates the need for the defensiveness of others and thus frees them to ex- 
press their feelings of attraction to him; the process in which his disclaimer of superordinate status is 
exchanged for their acceptance gives rise to social integration. Empirical data support the hypothesis that 


acceptance as a peer depends on approachability as well as attractiveness. 


A fundamental dilemma of social life is 
that between being looked up to and being 
liked by associates. Both the respect and 
the affection of our associates are important 
to us, but our efforts to win the one often 
hurt our chances to win the other. Suppose 
a colleague has asked us to comment on the 
first draft of a paper he has written. If we 
make penetrating criticisms, this may in- 
crease his respect for our competence, but 
it will hardly endear us to him; and, if we 
make only complimentary remarks, he may 
feel more favorable toward us but see no 
yeason to respect our judgment. Although he 
benefits from supportive comments as well 
as from valid criticisms, he benefits from 
them and reacts to them in different ways, 
involving for us either a gain in respect at 
the expense of warm acceptance or a gain in 
intimacy at the cost of respect. 

This dilemma between commanding re- 
spect (which implies a superordinate rela- 
tionship) and winning friendly acceptance 
(which implies an egalitarian one) is deeply 
rooted in group life.t It calls attention to 


the complex social processes through which 
individuals become integrated 4 an groups’dnd 
groups devélop social structures. Concern 
here is not with differences in personality 
that predispose individuals to seek:satisfac- 
tion in one kind of personal relationship 
rather than another but with processes of 
exchange in groups and the conflicting de- 
mands they make on the members.? This 
paper attempts to analyze the processes 
through which individuals become inte- 
grated in groups, and it presents a tentative 
theory of social integration. 


+The significance of this dilemma has been 
stressed by Bales, For an early study see Robert F. 
Bales and Fred L. Strodtbeck, “Phases in Group 
Problem Solving,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, XLVI (1951), 485-95. 


2? For a theory that deals extensively with the 
psychological processes underlying these patterns 
of interaction in groups see John W. Thibaut and 
Harold H. Kelley, The Social Psychology of Groups 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1959). A differ- 
ent approach to the study of exchange processes is 
presented in William H. Schutz, FIRO (New York: 
Rinehart & Co., 1958). 
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SOCIAL ATTRACTION 


A group is distinguished from an aggre- 
gate of individuals by the social bonds that 
unite the members into a more or less cohe- 
sive social structure. These are bonds of so- 
cial attraction. A cohesive group is one 
whose members are strongly attracted to 
one another. The concept of attraction re- 
fers to favorable sentiments toward others 
which find expression in an inclination to 
engage readily in social intercourse with 
them. Of course, only individuals can ex- 
perience such feelings and manifest such 
conduct. Networks of sentiments between 
persons and patterns of interaction in 
groups, however, indicate attributes of so- 
cial structures and not of individuals. 

Bonds of social attraction can be looked 
upon from two perspectives: how attracted 
each person is to the group, and how attrac- 
tive each person is to the rest of the group. 
The first perspective, which is that of 
Festinger and others in the tradition of 
Group Dynamics,’ is adequate for such 
problems as the influence of group stand- 
ards.on behavior but not for the analysis of 
group structure and the integration of in- 
dividuals in groups. A person’s strong at- 
traction to a group clearly does not make 
him an integrated member of it. Indeed, 
the conception of reference group directs 
attention to the fact that people are at- 
tracted to and influenced by groups of which 
they are not members at all.* To be sure, 
unless one is attracted to a group for some 
reason, he is not likely to become a member, 
but this attraction merely supplies him with 
a goal yet to be achieved. Only if he can 
make himself attractive to the other mem- 
bers will he attain an integrated position 


ë See Leon Festinger et al, Social Pressures in 
Informal Groups (New York: Harper & Bros. 
1950), pp. 164-66; and Dorwin Cartwright and 
Alvin Zander, Group Dynamics (Evanston, Ill.: 
Row, Peterson & Co., 1953), pp. 73-78. 


‘Robert K. Merton and Alice S. Kitt, “Con- 
tributions to the Theory of Reference Group Be- 
havior,” in Robert K. Merton, and Paul F. Lazars- 
feld (eds.), Continuities in Social Research (Glen- 
coe, Il.: Free Press, 1950), pp. 47-51. 
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among them. A person is considered to be 
integrated in a group if the other members 
find him sufficiently attractive to associate 
with him freely and accept him in their midst 
as one of them. 

The central sociological problem is what 
social processes are set in motion as every 
member of the group seeks to become or 
remain attractive to the others. Of special 
interest is the case of the face-to-face group 
in the process of formation, where all mem- 
bers have yet to achieve integration and 
where the group’s cohesiveness depends on 
their concern with doing so. But the pat- 
terns in already established groups prob- 
ably differ only in degree, particularly if 
there is a considerable amount of turnover 
of membership. 

There are a number of factors that make 
a person attractive to others. If he has high 
social status in the society at large, they are 
likely to find him more attractive than if 
his social status is low. If his values and 
theirs are similar, they are more likely to 
enjoy association with him and to be inter- 
ested in having him as a companion. If the 
personality needs he expresses in social in- 
teraction are complementary to their needs, 
they may derive some special gratification 
from him that draws them to him.” In gen- 
eral, if a person’s qualities are valued by the 
other members of the group, he will tend to 
be attractive to them. However, every in- 
dividual has a large repertory of qualities, 
and which of these find expression in his 
conduct in a given group is, of course, not a 
matter of chance. 

A person who is motivated to attain an 
integrated position in a group has strong 
incentives not simply to wait until the 
others discover his good qualities but to 
exert effort to prove himself an attractive 
associate. He will try to impress them. This 
involves, essentially, revealing characteris- ` 


E Theodore Newcomb points out that both sim- 
ilar and complementary interests, although they 
seem to be opposites, make social interaction more 
rewarding (“The Prediction of Interpersonal At- 
traction,” American Psychologist, XI [1956], 575- 
77). 
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tics that he assumes to be positively valued 
by the others and concealing those he ex- 
pects to be negatively valued. Goffman’s 
perceptive discussion of this strategy of “im- 
pression management,” as he calls it, shows 
in ‘detail how people seek to control the 
image they present in social situations and 
thus the impressions they make.® Creating 
an impressive image of one’s self is a com- 
plicated process. When one enters a group, 
he must infer from the few immediately 
available clues what the values of the others 
are, predict on the basis of this inference 
which of his qualities would make a favor- 
able impression, and adapt his conduct ac- 
cordingly. Moreover, his very concern with 
making a good impression is likely to inter- 
fere with his ability to do so, unless it re- 
mains below the threshold of his full aware- 
ness as well as theirs. If they suspect him 
of deliberately putting up a front, they will 
not consider his behavior a reliable indica- 
tion of his actual qualities but will instead 
discount it, and he will have made an un- 
favorable impression. And if he becomes 
too self-conscious about putting his best foot 
forward, he is likely to trip over his own 
feet and thus make a poor impression. 
Creating a good first impression is a subtle 
form of bragging, but its success depends on 
its being so subtle that it does not appear 
to be bragging at all. 

Despite these pitfalls and difficulties, 
many people do manage to create a good 
impression. Even the fact that one does so, 
however, is not sufficient for him to become 
integrated with the other members of the 
group. It is important in this connection to 
distinguish between feeling attracted to a 
person and acting upon the feeling by seek- 
ing to associate with him. If a person has 
impressed others with his outstanding quali- 
ties, they will feel attracted to him. But in 
a group situation other feelings and expecta- 
tions will arise that prevent them from giv- 


ê Erving Goffman, The Presentation of Self in 
Everyday Life (University of Edinburgh Social 
Science Research Centre Monograph No. 2 [Edin- 
burgh Social Science Research Centre, 1956]), pp. 
22-23, 152-62, and passim. 
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ing expression to their feeling of attraction 
in social interaction. 


REACTIONS TO BEING IMPRESSED 


Paradoxically, the more attractive a per- 
son’s impressive qualities make him appear 
to the others in a group, the more reluctant 
will they be, at least initially, to approach 
him freely and to draw him into friendly 
social intercourse. There are several reasons 
for this. Attraction to an individual makes 
us vulnerable and creates a need for de- 
fenses. If we are not interested in associating 
with somebody and do so only as the occa- 
sion demands it, he cannot hurt us by reject- 
ing us; but, if we find him attractive, his 
possible rejection poses a threat against 
which we shall try to protect ourselves by 
resisting the temptation to make overtures 
to him. Indeed, this fear of being rejected by 
one who has demonstrated his impressive 
qualities is quite realistic. We are most im- 
pressed by qualities that are superior to our 
own and to those we usually encounter. 
Given this comparative frame of reference, ` 
a person whose qualities impress us is un- 
likely to find ours impressive. In a social 
situation, moreover, where many of us have 
been impressed by him and feel attracted to 
him, he is in a position to choose among a 
large pool of available companions, and this 
increases the chances that any one of us-will 
be rejected. Hence the first reaction to being 
impressed is a defensive reluctance to in- 
itiate social contacts for fear of rejection. 

It now becomes necessary to dispense with 
the fiction that there is one person who tries 
to impress the other members of the group. 
Actually, of course, every member wants to 
make a favorable impression on the others, 
particularly (but not only) in new groups. 
Indeed, every member has three formal roles 
in this interaction: first, each member is ego, 
the person who seeks to impress others; sec- 
ond, each member is alter, one of the others 
to whom ego wants to become attractive; 
third, each member is also alter ego, one of 
the individuals with whom ego competes for 
the attraction of alters. 

Since it can be assumed that everybody 
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likes to be popular among his peers, the 
members of a group compete with one an- 
other for being highly attractive te one an- 
other. The more successful ego is in impress- 
ing others in their role as alter with his 
outstanding qualities, the more will he än- 
tagonize them in their role as alter ego, be- 
cause his impressive qualities threaten their 
popularity in the group. In contrast to eco- 
nomic markets, where a firm’s competitors 
are distinct from its customers (other firms 


which sell the same product are: generally - 


not its customers), a group member’s com- 
petitors are identical with the “customers” 
whose output of attraction is the object of 
the competition for popularity. Every mem- 
ber has an interest in witholding evidence 
of his attraction to others, since manifesta- 
tions of it would give them a competitive 
advantage over him by contributing to their 
popularity. The reluctance freely to express 
attraction to others in the group is not mere- 
ly a psychological defense mechanism but a 
strategic weapon in the competition for 
popularity. 

The structural constraints of the com- 
petitive context reinforce the defensive 
tendencies toward which fear of rejection 
predisposes the members of groups. Each 
individual is interested not only in suppress- 
ing his attraction to another but also in 
defending his standing in the group by pre- 
venting the others from becoming too at- 
tracted to that person. Once we have con- 
vinced ourselves that a person is not so 
attractive as he appears, we will convey this 
opinion to others, for example, by ostenta- 
tiously turning away while he tells a story, 
thereby raising doubts in their minds about 
his attractiveness. Since the best defense is 
an offense, defensive tactics merge with the 
strategy of creating a good impression. An 
individual may shift the conversation from 
a topic on which another person has an op- 
portunity to be impressive to one on which 
he has. He may even take advantage of the 
fact that the others, too, are threatened by 
a person who appears to be very impressive 
and try to make him look ridiculous. This, 
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if successful, is a most effective strategy; it 
means impressing others by doing what they 
wanted to have done but did not quite dare 
to do themselves. It is often possible to de- 
flate the image a person has presented of 
himself because the competitive situation 
encourages group members to present in- 
flated images. 

Why do people feel attracted to a person 
who has impressed them with his superior 
qualities? The answer is probably that his 
qualities raise in them the expectation that 
they will benefit from associating with him. 
In a work group they may look forward to 
being advised by such a competent col- 
league; at a party, to being entertained by 
such an amusing companion; and, in any 
situation, to being seen in such distinguished 
company. By creating a favorable impres- 
sion, therefore, a person implicitly promises 
others that they will benefit from associat- 
ing with him. To be sure, he can live on 
credit for a while, because it would be a 
breach of etiquette to make demands on him 
too quickly. But, as long as the impressions 
he has created is all the others have to go 
by, he does live on credit. An impostor is an 
individual who is skilled in extending his 
credit far beyond his resources. Deliberate 
deception, however, is merely the extreme 
case of a much more common phenomenon, 
namely, the misrepresentations typically 
made by those who are anxious to make a 
good impression.* 

When we make inferences from the im- 
pression a person creates, we are not so 
much interested in simple facts as in evalu- 
ations, for example, not in how many years 
he has played the piano but whether he 
plays it well. Thus we expect a person to 
present an evaluation rather than a mere 
factual description of himself in social inter- 
action. Of course, an individual can hardly 
be completely objective in evaluating his 
own qualities. If he must compete with oth- 
ers to prove his attractiveness, he is under 


* Goffman emphasizes how tenuous is the distinc- 
tion between true and false impressions (ibid., pp. 
37—44). 
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particularly strong pressures to present too 
high an evaluation of himself, creating an 
impression that raises expectations which he 
will not be able to live up to. In sum, com- 
petition for popularity constrains members 
of a group to present an inflated image of 
themselves which exposes them to ridicule 
and embarrassment, on the one hand, and to 
take advantage of one another’s weaknesses 
rather than express feelings of attraction 
and support, on the other. 

If such competitive processes were to pre- 
vail, the group would undoubtedly disinte- 
grate. The crucial theoretical point is that, 
although a person’s integration in a group 
depends on his being attractive to the others, 
the social processes generated by pervasive 
concern with making a good impression cre- 
ate an impasse that makes social integration 
impossible. What prevents disintegration 
and promotes cohesiveness is the tendency of 
group members not to remain preoccupied 
with appearing impressive but to redirect 
their efforts to cope with the problems posed 
by the impending impasse. 


DEMONSTRATING APPROACHABILITY 


The very characteristics of a group mem- 
ber that impress others also make him ap- 
pear unapproachable to them. His superior 
qualities, which make associating with him 
inviting, also raise doubts in the minds of 
others as to whether he will find them attrac- 
tive associates and threaten their own stand- 
ing in the group; and these doubts and 
threats give rise to defensive tactics. Unless 
he can break through these defenses, he will 
not be able to achieve an integrated position 
in the group. 

An important method for penetrating the 
defense of other group members (but not 
the only method, as will be seen presently) 
is for a person to demonstrate that, even 
though he has attractive qualities, as he has 
already shown, he is quite easily approach- 
able. Completely reversing his earlier strat- 
egy of presenting only the most impressive 
parts of his self, he now flaunts his weak- 
nesses, Having first impressed us with his 
Harvard accent and Beacon Hill friends, he 
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may tell a story that reveals his immigrant 
background. After having talked only of the 
successes he has enjoyed in his career, he 
may let us in on the defeats he has suffered. 
Having earlier carefully protected himself 
against ridicule or even made jokes at the 
expense of others, he may relate an incident 
that makes us laugh at, as well as with, him. 
Whatever the content of his remarks, they 
show him as a person willing to admit his 
shortcomings. (Situations where a modicum 


‘of social integration must be achieved quick- 


ly, such as parties, furnish good illustrations 
of such changes in strategy from creating 
an impression to demonstrating approacha- 
bility.) 

Such self-deprecating modesty is disarm- 
ing—literally so, since it obviates the need 
for defenses. As the listeners sympathize 
with a person’s troubles or smile at his 
blunders, they will feel drawn to him, be- 
cause he ceases to be a threat against which 
they have to protect themselves. By calling 
attention to his weaknesses and demonstrat- 
ing his approachability, a person gives pub- 
lic notice that he withdraws from the com- 
petition for superior standing in the group 
and that all he wants to accomplish with his 
attractive qualities is to win full acceptance 
as a peer. Self-deprecation thus removes the 
threat his attractiveness has posed for the 
other members and induces them to act 
upon their feeling of attraction to him by 
engaging him in social intercourse. It serves, 
consequently, the function of contributing to 
social integration. 

When a member surrenders his claim to 
superior standing in the group, he invites 
others to follow his example; and, the more 
members who do so, the easier it becomes 
for the rest to do likewise. The first person 
at a gathering who relates how he once com- 
mitted a terrible faux pas makes a self-dep- 
recating statement. His admission may well 
encourage others to talk about social blun- 
ders they have made. Once most members of 
the group have reported such incidents, for 
still another to tell about his faux pas is not 
so much self-deprecation as an attempt to 
establish a link with the rest. If members of 
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a group are characterized by similar experi- 
ences or attributes, particularly if these set 
them apart from the majority in the com- 
munity, this is a common bond. After one 
has discovered the characteristics of most 
of the others, he can link himself to them by 
indicating that he shares some of these char- 
acteristics, for example, that his ethnic back- 
ground is the same as theirs, Establishing 
such links is a substitute for self-depreca- 
tion, for it also serves to show that an indi- 
vidual does not seek superior standing but 
only acceptance as a peer. Each member’s 
demonstration that he considers himself no 
better than the rest and merely seeks ac- 
ceptance as an equal makes it easier for the 
others to let their hair down, too, and these 
social processes promote mutual attraction 
and group cohesiveness. 

The question arises whether self-depreca- 
tion may not have social consequences which 
are the very opposite of those here ascribed 
to it. Do, we not often react to ostentatious 
modesty with embarrassment rather than 
with warmth and acceptance? Indeed, we do, 
but only under certain conditions. If a person 
whose qualities we admire modestly admits 
to some shortcomings, this will increase our 
liking for him and not cause us discomfort. 
But if a person whom we do not find attrac- 
tive insists on revealing his shortcomings, the 
chances are that we shall be embarrassed; 
for his exhibition of modesty is a claim for 
acceptance which our failure to be attracted 
to him prevents us from honoring, and, when 
the expectations of one person are not ful- 
filled by others, embarrassment arises, as 
Goffman points out.’ Self-deprecating mod- 
esty does not make one attractive, it merely 
activates already existing feelings of attrac- 
tion by reducing the reluctance to express 
them. Therefore, unless the weaknesses a 
person admits are less salient qualities than 
those with which he has impressed others, 
he will not have demonstrated that he is 
approachable as well as attractive but, in- 
stead, will have provided evidence that he 


8 Erving Goffman, “Embarrassment,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LXII (1956), 264-71. 
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is, all things considered, really unattractive. 

The main thesis advanced here is that, 
for a person to become fully accepted and 
integrated in a group, he must prove him- 
self not only attractive but also approach- 
able. Impressive qualities that make a per- 
son attractive simultaneously discourage 
others from freely approaching and accept- 
ing him. Concern with winning acceptance 
in a peer group, therefore, puts an individu- 
al under pressure to shift his strategy from 
impressing others to demonstrating his ap- 
proachability. These strategies are beauti- 
fully illustrated in Brideshead Revisited, 
where the speaker describes his wife as adept 
in “first impressing the impressionable with 
her chic and my celebrity and, superiority 
once firmly established, changing quickly to 
a pose of almost flirtatious affability.”® 


SOME EMPIRICAL DATA 


It is, of course, not possible to present 
empirical tests of all the hypotheses implied 
by the above theory. Even quite limited em- 
pirical checks, however, serve to curb fruit- 
less speculation and clarify conflicting as- 
sumptions. A theory according to which a 
given variable may have contradictory con- 
sequences may be suspected of making un- 
scientific assumptions that are inherently 
untestable. Thus the conception that a 
mother’s unconscious rejection of her child 
may find expression either in overt rejection 
or, through reaction-formation, in strong at- 
tachment is, without further qualification, 
intrinsically untestable: The same is true of 
the notion that the socioeconomic position 
of a class manifests itself either in class- 
consciousness or in the very opposite—false 
consciousness. The statement that outstand- 
ing qualities make a person more attractive 
to others (thus increasing his chances of 
integration) and less approachable (thus 
decreasing these chances) is equally mean- 
ingless, without further specification, since 
it predicts both a direct and an inverse cor- 


° Evelyn Waugh, Brideshead Revisited (New 
York: Dell Publishing Co., 1956), p. 220. 
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relation between superior qualities and social 
integration? 

It is possible, however, to derive a more 
precise inference from the theory. If group 
members are classified on the basis of two 
attributes, common sense would lead us to 
expect that those with two positive qualities 
have the greatest chance of being accepted 
by their peers, and those with two nega- 
tive qualities, the least chance. In contrast, 
the theory implies that the members who are 
positive on the more salient attribute (and 
hence attractive) and negative on the less 
salient one (and hence also approachable) 
are most likely to win the acceptance of 
their peers. And the members who are nega- 
tive on the more salient but positive on the 
less salient attribute are expected to be least 
likely to be integrated. In short, the theory 
predicts that the greatest contrast in inte- 
gration is not between the plus-plus and the 
minus-minus category but between the plus- 
minus and the minus-plus category. 

A study of twelve work groups in a public 
assistance agency furnishes data that can be 
used to test this prediction. Each work 
group consisted of five or six caseworkers 
under a supervisor. (Responses from super- 
visors are not included in the analysis here.) 
The use of first names among peers, since 
it was not standard practice in this agency, 
was indicative of friendly acceptance. 
Whether a caseworker was or was not called 
by his first name by some of the other mem- 
bers of his own work group, as reported by 
the others, is the measure of integration 
employed. 

Respondents are classified on the basis 
of both sociometric status and background 
characteristics. Thus popularity—the num- 
ber of “friendship” choices received from 
outsiders as well as from the in-group—is 
presumably indicative of attractive qualities, 
whatever the specific attributes that attract 


” Robert F. Bales calls this type of conception 
“flip-flop hypotheses” (Interaction Process Analy- 
sis [Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press, 
1950], pp. 117-20); they may also be called 
“heads-I-win tails-you-lose theories.” 
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others to any given individual. Background 
characteristics also make a person more or 
less attractive, but their residual effect that 
is not already reflected in the sociometric 
choices is undoubtedly a less salient force 
than that manifested in these choices. Ex- 
perienced oldtimers, for example, are gen- 
erally more attractive associates but, partly 
for this very reason, less approachable ones 
than newcomers—workers who had been 
with the agency less than one year. (Al- 
though oldtimers are not necessarily more 
attractive than newcomers, they were so in 
this agency; that is, there was a direct rela- 
tionship between seniority and popularity.) 
If popularity is held constant, the implica- 
tions of seniority for attractiveness have 
been largely removed, so to speak, and the 
remaining influences of seniority are prob- 
ably due primarily to its unapproachability 
component. 

The naive assumption would be that new- 
comers are less integrated in their work 
group than equally attractive oldtimers. The 
expectation derived from the theory, on the 
other hand, is that popular newcomers, as 
individuals who are easily approachable as 
well as attractive, are most likely to be inte- 
grated among peers—more so than popular 
oldtimers—and that unpopular oldtimers are 
least likely to be integrated—less so than 
unpopular newcomers. The upper rows in 
Table 1 show that this was the case. The 
distinctive significance of being not only at- 
tractive but also approachable becomes par- 
ticularly evident if one singles out the highly 
integrated workers (those called by the ma- 
jority of the ingroup rather than simply by 
some by their first name). Only 35 per cent 
of the twenty-six popular oldtimers were 


™ A workers integration, as here defined, was 
directly related to the frequency with which he 
received social contacts from colleagues in the office, 
and it was also directly related to the extent of his 
contacts with other members of his own work 
group during lunch and coffee breaks. Since social 
integration is expected to find expression in being 
readily drawn into social interaction by peers, these 
two findings help to validate the index of integra-- 
tion used. 
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highly integrated despite their attractive- 
ness, in contrast to all four of the popular 
newcomers, whose attractiveness was com- 
plemented by greater approachability (and, 
among the unpopular workers, 8 per cent of 
the thirteen oldtimers and 18 per cent of the 
seventeen newcomers were highly inte- 
grated). This pattern of findings differs 
sharply from the cumulative effects the same 
two factors had on other aspects of the case- 
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those who originated in the working class, 
particularly for others who themselves have 
a working-class background, as did most 
caseworkers in the agency. When father’s 
occupation is substituted for seniority, the 
impact of popularity and socioeconomic ori- 
gin on integration again confirms the theo- 
retical expectation (Table 2). A worker’s 
attractiveness, as indicated by, his popular- 
ity, significantly enhanced his chances of 


TABLE 1 
f SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF POPULARITY AND SENIORITY 
POPULARITY 
Popular Unpopular 
Seniority Seniority w 
Oldtimer Newcomer Oldtimer Newcomer 
(++) (+-) (C+) (——) 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
Integrated.......... 69 100 31 47 
Not integrated. ..... 31 0 69 53 
Total sis cage ses 100 100 100 100 
Often consulted...... 65 25 38 6 
Rarely consulted..... 35 75 62 94 
Total ines cdisudass 100 100 100 100 
No. of cases......... 26 4 13 17 
TABLE 2 
SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF POPULARITY AND SOCIAL ORIGIN 
POPULARITY 
Popular Unpopular 
Father’s Occupation Father’s Occupation 
Non-Manual Manual Non-Manual Manual 
(t+) (+-) (—+) (=-~) 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
Integrated......... 43 83 38 41 
Not integrated..... 57 17 63 59 
Totalnie sensisse 100 100 101 100 
No. of cases........ 7 23 8 22 


worker’s position in his work group, such as 
his status as a regular consultant to col- 
leagues (lower rows of Table 1). Both pop- 
ularity and seniority, independently, in- 
creased the chances of being named often by 
colleagues as a consultant, so that their 
effects'were cumulative. Popular oldtimers 
were the most prone to be consulted, and 
unpopular newcomers the least.!? 

The prestige and manners of people with 
a middle-class background are likely to 
make them less easily approachable than 


integration in his peer group only if it was 
combined with a working-class origin, which 
made him readily approachable. (Whether 
the same results would be obtained in an 
organization the majority of whose members 
have a middle-class background is, of course, 
a question that cannot be answered on the 


2 Such findings raise the question of how the 
characteristics of the choosers and those of the 
chosen were related on the various dimensions of 
choice—consultation, popularity, first names, etc. 
Work on this problem is now in progress. 
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basis of the available data.) Four other 
background factors may have the same im- 
plications for approachability as seniority 
and socioeconomic origin—whether a case- 
worker is white or Negro, Protestant or not, 
male or female, and old or young. (Except 
for a relationship between age and seniority, 
there were no significant relationships be- 
tween any two of the six background varia- 
bles.) Five of the six tables that indicate 
the influence of both popularity and one of 
these characteristics reveal the predicted 


pattern; that is, the plus-minus category ` 


contained the highest proportion of inte- 
grated workers, and the minus-plus cate- 
gory, the lowest. 
While any one of these findings could also 
be interpreted differently, the theory ad- 
vanced provides a single explanation for all 
`of them. Moreover, the same results are ob- 
tained if sociometric measures other than 
popularity are used as indications of attrac- 
tive qualities. When the effects of respect 
(being named by peers as one of the best 
caseworkers in the group) and the same 
background characteristics are determined, 
all six findings are in agreement with the 
specific prediction. The respected workers 
with a “low” background were most often 
integrated among peers, and the workers 
. who were not respected with a “high” back- 
ground were integrated least often, regard- 
less of which of the six background factors 
is under consideration. Finally, when the 
frequency of being consulted by colleagues 
is substituted as the sociometric measure in 
these tables, four of six show the expected 
contrast in integration between the plus- 
minus and the minus-plus category. Al- 
though not all these tests are independent, 
the fact that fifteen of eighteen confirm the 
prediction is suggestive. These findings do 
not prove the theory, of course, but they 
seem to support one inference derived from 
it, namely, that individuals who have char- 
acteristics that make them approachable as 
well as some that make them attractive have 
the best chance of winning acceptance in 
their peer group.*8 
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SOCIAL DIFFERENTIATION 


An attempt to analyze processes of social 
integration in abstraction from other group 
processes is likely to be misleading, since 
it leaves out of consideration the influence 
the latter forces have upon the former. Thus 
people are not exclusively concerned with 
the position they occupy in the group in 
which they presently find themselves, as the 
previous discussion may wrongly have im- 
plied, but they have various other interests 
—such as obtaining satisfaction in their 
work, to name only one—and these also in- 
fluence their interaction. Moreover, a group 
member’s attractiveness to others depends 
not so much on his clever strategies in im- 
pressing them as on his actual qualities and 
performance, because social reality is not 
a mirage. Indeed, a basic difference between 
group life and more transient, isolated social 
relations—say, that between salesman and 
customer—is that members of a group have 
an opportunity to check the reliability of 


* The theory implies that group members dis- 
play first impressive qualities, to prove their at- 
tractiveness, and then some unimpressive ones, to 
demonstrate their approachability; but the data 
presented furnish no information on such time 
sequence, which makes it the more remarkable that 
they support the central hypothesis. Although no 
direct evidence on the sequence of these patterns 
is available, a bit of indirect evidence is contained 
in a systematic study of social interaction at eve- 
ning parties. (I am indebted to David Riesman, 
Jeanne Watson Eisenstadt, and Robert Potter for 
giving me access to the tables and memos of their 
sociability project.) The relationships between 
guests were classified as strangers, expanding ac- 
quaintances (people who were just starting to be- 
come friendly), and various categories of closer 
associates. Strangers were particularly likely to 
present a “polished, completed, or admirable 
[image] . . . , creating as positive and acceptable a 
view of themselves as possible.” In contrast, ex- 
panding acquaintances were more likely than any 
other category to share with one another private 
experiences and feelings; there was “much less of 
the defensive style that involves putting up a pleas- 
ing front.” This suggests that strangers at sociable 
gatherings first try to impress one another and that 
demonstrating approachability is the next step in 
establishing closer social bonds. (Established 
friends, however, again spend much time in pre- 
senting a favorable image to one another.) 
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first impression, in subsequent interaction 
with a person and in comparing one anoth- 
er’s impression of him. Finally, social ac- 
ceptance as an equal is not the only form 
social attraction to a person may take, and 
other forms appear not to be contingent on 
approachability, as the data presented in 
Table 1 indicate. Oldtimers are presumed 
to be less approachable than newcomers, 
and this had the expected effect on their 
chances of being accepted on a first-name 
basis. Despite their greater unapproachabil- 
ity, however, oldtimers were more attractive 
consultants than newcomers, even when 
popularity (or respect, as a matter of fact) 
is held constant. These considerations raise 
some questions concerning the earlier con- 
ceptualization. 

Unapproachability has indirect as well as 
direct social consequences, just as does im- 
pressive behavior and for the same reasons. 
If a person appears to have outstanding 
qualities, others will be attracted to him but 
will also infer that he may well not be at- 
tracted to them, because past experience 
tells them that people with superior qualities 
are generally not easily approachable. On 
the basis of the same past experience, how- 
ever, people will also infer that an aloof and 
unapproachable person probably has out- 
standing qualities, otherwise he would 
not be so self-assured. And since people 
do make these inferences, self-assured and 
even arrogant conduct can serve as a strat- 
egy to impress others (hence people culti- 
vate poise). But whether one employs this 
strategy or another to impress the members 
of a group, he still must cope with the de- 
fenses his implicit claim of superiority 
arouses in them. Sooner or later, he must 
prove his approachability or face the conse- 
quences. 

This, however, is an alternative that has 
not yet been considered. A person may be 
willing to face the consequences of having 
impressed others and, instead of appeasing 
their defensive reactions, live up to the ex- 
pectations his outstanding qualities have 
raised. Others expect some benefit from as- 
sociating with a person who apparently has 
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superior qualities, and, if he provides those 
benefits, he furnishes them incentives for 
associating with him. For example, a work- 
er’s superior competence motivates his col- 
leagues to associate with him to obtain his 
advice. Or a person’s sparkling wit at social 
gatherings induces his acquaintances to in- 
vite him to make their parties a success. 
An individual’s ability to live up to the ex- 
pectations of others depends not only on his 
capacity to supply desired services but also 


‘on his having the sagacity to refrain from 


presenting too impressive a front at first. 
The diffident person is one who anticipates 
this and carefully manages to raise only 
expectations that he can easily meet or even 
surpass. 

There are, then, two different methods of 
dealing with the problem posed by the de- 
fensive reactions that occur in groups as 
each member tries to prove his attractive- 
ness to the others, The situation at this stage 
may be described figuratively as an attrac- 
tive force behind a defensive barrier that 
prevents its activation. The person who 
demonstrates his approachability lessens the 
attractive force somewhat but lowers the 
barrier enough to make it easy for others 
to associate with him. The person who pro- 
vides services does not lower the barrier but 
increases the attractive force so much that 
the others are constrained by self-interest 
to relinquish their defenses and associate 
with him. 

A member of a group who utilizes his 
superior qualities for the benefit of others 
not only makes himself an attractive asso- 
ciate but also earns respect and deference. 
By rendering significant services, he estab- 
lishes social obligations. If he helps the rest 
of the group to attain important objectives, 
collectively or individually, they will be un- 
der obligation to him. The respect his dem- 
onstrated ability commands and the obliga- 
tions his services create will induce others 
to follow his suggestions and defer to his 
wishes. Their deference is his reward for 
past contributions and his incentive for 
continuing to contribute in the future. These 
social processes, then, in which some mem- 
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bers come to command the respect and def- 
erence of others, give rise to social differ- 
entiation in the group."4 


EXCHANGE PROCESSES AND 
GROUP STRUCTURE 


The theory can now be reformulated 
briefly: A group is cohesive if bonds of so- 
cial attraction unite its members. For social 
integration to prevail in a group and a co- 
hesive unit to develop,?® its members must 
be concerned with attracting one another. 
To prove himself an attractive associate, 
each member will seek to impress the others 
with his good qualities. But the resulting 
competition for popularity and defensive re- 
actions against letting one’s self be impressed 
by others threaten to lead to an impasse in 
which social integration would be impossi- 
ble. If groups do not disintegrate, and many 
obviously do not, it is because other social 
processes forestall it. 

In the course of the competition that mo- 
tivates group members to reveal their best 
qualities to one another, it becomes evidert 
that some have abilities that permit them 
to make important contributions to the 
achievement of common or individual goals. 
These contributions are a source of social 
attraction. Their significance forces other 
members to override their own defenses and 
seek to draw the person who makes them 
into the group and associate with him. At 
the same time the obligations incurred by 
the rest of the group to a member who con- 
tributes to the achievement of their goals 
constrains them to repay him with respect 
and deference. In short, the very processes 


“See Peter M. Blau, “Social Integration, Social 
Rank, and Processes of Interaction,” Human Or- 
ganization, XVIII (1959-60), 152-57. 


** Group cohesiveness is here defined as the pre- 
valence of integrative bonds among group mem- 
bers, but the cohesiveness of a group cannot be 
measured simply by adding the degrees of integra- 
tion of all its members. A method for distinguish- 
ing the significance of cohesiveness (an emergent 
group attribute) and that of integration ( a char- 
acteristic of individual members) is presented in 
Blau, “Structural Effects,” American Sociological 
Review, XXV (April, 1960), 178-93. 
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required for social integration in a group 
give rise to other processes that lead to so- 
cial differentiation. Hence social differenti- 
ation seems inevitable. (To state that some 
form of social differentiation is inevitable in 
face-to-face groups does not, of course, im- 
ply that all existing forms of social inequal- 
ity are necessary prerequisites of collectiv 
life.) f 

The attraction and deference of other 
members to one who furnishes valued serv- 
ices intensify their need for integrative 
bonds simultaneously with relieving his. 
Since the benefits he has to offer make the 
others eager to associate with him, and since 
his abilities command their respect, he at- 
tains and sustains a secure position in the 
group without having to demonstrate his 
approachability. The others, however, are 
anxious to prove themselves attractive as- 
sociates without having as yet been success- 
ful in overcoming one another’s resistance 
to expressing feelings of attraction. Besides, 
paying respect and deference to him under- 
mines their self-confidence, and it threatens 
the impressive image they have tried to pre- 
sent to one another, thus increasing their 
need for social support. Under these condi- 
tions a group member will be under pressure 
to dispel the defenses of others and induce 
them to accept him as a peer by demonstrat- 
ing his approachability. In doing so, he turns 
to his advantage the fact that by his defer- 
ence he has already given the rest some evi- 
dence of his willingness to surrender any 
claim to a superordinate position. Thesé 
tendencies give rise to bonds of mutual at- 
traction. Thus it appears that processes of 
social integration also promote differentia- 
tion and that processes of social differenti- 
ation, in turn, help to strengthen the group’s 
integrative forces. 

Following Homans’ suggestive conceptu- 
alization,!* these patterns of social interac- 
tion may be looked upon as exchange proc- 
esses. A person with superior qualities which 
enable him to provide services that are in 

1 George C. Homans, “Social Behavior as Ex- 


change,” American Journal of Sociology, LXIII 
(1958), 597-606. 
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demand receives the respect and deference 
of others in a group, which bestows super- 
ordinate status upon him, in exchange for 
rendering these services. A person who is not 
able to offer services that are in demand 
must settle for a lower position in the group. 
He can exchange his ready acceptance of 
others like him and his conformity to group 
norms for their acceptance of him. To put 
it into a somewhat different perspective, he 
wins social acceptance in exchange for ceas- 
ing to compete for superior standing in the 
group and for the contribution to social 
integration he thereby makes. 

In conclusion, two important tasks re- 
quired to improve the theory here suggested 
should be mentioned. The first is to derive 
operational hypotheses from the theory and 
test them in empirical research. One such 
hypothesis and preliminary tests of it have 
been presented. Many others have been im- 
plicit. To illustrate by making another hy- 
pothesis explicit: a person’s tendency to 
demonstrate his approachability in a group 
to which he is attracted is expected to vary 
inversely with his ability to render valued 
services to its other members. The second 
task is to extend the theory and systemati- 
cally analyze the dynamics of the exchange 
processes discussed. A few brief examples 
of these further dynamic processes must 
suffice at this point. Since deference is a 
high price, group members will search for 
ways to obtain needed services at less cost. 
They will be motivated to improve their 
own qualifications for furnishing those serv- 
ices. A person who succeeds in doing so not 
only can dispense with services for which 
he had to pay with deference but also earns 
the respect of others who up to then had 
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merely accepted or liked him. Those unable 
to make any contributions that win them at 
least limited respect may leave the group, 
and new members with greater potentials 
may be recruited in their place. Group mem- 
bers may also exchange services with one 
another, instead of receiving them from one 
with superior abilities in exchange for def- 
erence.1” Such practices threaten the posi- 
tion of the informal leader or leaders of the 
group. To avert this threat, informal leaders 
often seek to fortify their position by win- 
ning the loyalty or even affection of the 
others.18 Such positive sentiments toward 
the leader make deferring to his wishes 
and complying with his requests less onerous 
for others—not as much of a burden from 
which they will try to escape. These tend- 
encies also reflect the dilemma posed at the 
beginning of this paper. Group members 
who are liked by associates experience pres- 
sures to become concerned with earning their 
respect, and those who command the respect 
of others are constrained to devote efforts 
to courting their affection. 
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“See Peter M. Blau, Tke Dynamics of Bu- 
reaucracy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1955), pp. 108-9. 


18 An alternative strategy may be for the leader to 
form a coalition with the most popular member of 
the group (see Philip E. Slater, “Role Differentia- 
tion in Small Groups,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XX [1955], 300-310). But this probably is 
only a short-run expedient; leaders who remain un- 
popular are unlikely to maintain their position for 
long, particularly in cohesive groups (see George A. 
Theodorson, “The Relationship between Leader- 
ship and Popularity Roles in Small Groups,” 
American Sociological Review, XXII [1957], 58- 
67). 
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ABSTRACT 


The pioneers in bacteriology and psychoanalysis illustrate the characteristics of scientific innovators 
who begin investigating problems defined at the time by scientific consensus as beyond the scope of sci- 
ence. Typically, the innovators were practitioners who were involved in research and academic teaching 
as a side-line, or “role hybrids,” that is, theoretical scientists who were driven by personal or professional 
reasons to solve practical problems. With the spread of professionalization, other fields may gain their 


innovations from such sources. 


Until approximately the middle of the last 
century the majority of men engaged in 
scientific research were not scientists in their 
main occupation. But contemporary re- 
search in most of the sciences has become a 
career, chosen like any other profession. This 
trend was first discernible in Germany in 
the second half of the last century, and it 
has further developed during this century, 
mainly in the United States and lately in 
Russia. In Britain and France the develop- 
ment was slower, but the same tendency is 
observable there. 

The development of scientific research 
into a separate profession brought about a 
considerable acceleration in the process of 
discovery. Indeed, it has been one of the 
conditions which made it possible to turn 
science from an unpredictable process into 
a tool which can be applied to practical pur- 
poses.! But scientific advance has many 
facets: besides increased activity, meas- 
ured by indexes such as discoveries, pub- 
lications, or, in technology, patents, there 


* The first draft of this paper was written while 
the author was a fellow at the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, Cal:- 
fornia. He wishes to express his thanks to Profes- 
sors S. N. Eisenstadt, Jerusalem; M. Janowitz, Ann 
Arbor; E. A. Shils, Chicago; and Mr. A. Zloc- 
zover, Jerusalem, for their valuable comments, and 
to Mr. A. Howard, graduate student at Stanford 
University, for his assistance with the research. 


*The present author has summarized this in a 
forthcoming paper, “The Development of th2 
Medical Sciences.” About the emergence of applied 
science from professionalized pure science in chem- 
istry see D. S. L. Cardwell, The Organisation of 
Science in England (London, 1957), p. 184. 


are questions of the quality and the type of 
discovery. 

In the latter respects the results of pro- 
fessional science may not be unequivocally 
superior to those of amateur science. Doubts 
are raised by at least one plausible hypoth- 
esis often mentioned in the literature on 
technological inventions: that “revolution- 
ary” inventions are usually made by out- 
siders, that is, by men who are not engaged 
in the occupation which is affected by them 
and are, therefore, not bound by professional 
custom and tradition? This proposition— 
if it has any substance—suggests interesting 
implications for the development of science. 
According to it, professionalization, which 
necessarily turns scientific research into a 
monopoly of insiders rather than—as it 
used to be until well into the nineteenth 
century—of inspired amateurs (ie., out- 
siders), may ultimately endanger its revolu- 
tionary character. 

Propositions formulated in such general 
terms are often of limited relevance. In addi- 
tion, the professionalization of science is an 
inevitable corollary of its development, and 
there seems to be much empirical evidence 
that the process has not, in fact, diminished 
the revolutionary character of science. In- 
deed, one of the chief proponents of the 
proposition suggests that it be increasingly 
less relevant under present-day conditions.’ 

2S. C. Gilfillan, The Sociology of Invention 
(Chicago, 1935), pp. 88-91. 

3° W. Kaempfert, “A New Patent Office for a New 
Age,” in J. E. Thornton (ed.), Science and the 
Social Order (Washington, D.C., 1939), pp. 160- 
63. 
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Yet there is a simple and straightforward 
logic behind the argument, and the historical 
material which. supports it is intuitively con- 
vincing. 

The difficulty with the application of the 
proposition seems to be the loose definition 
of the outsider as well as of revolutionary 
innovation (or invention, or discovery). 
Obviously, the meaning of outsider changes 
with increasing differentiation of roles. The 
distance between the respective roles of a 
farmer and a medicine man in a primitive 
society—in terms of the knowledge which 
is necessary to perform them, the socializa- 
tion through which the individual reaches 
them, and the social context within which 
both roles are performed—is perhaps less 
than the distance between the experimental 
physiologist and the physician who uses the 
results of his work.‘ It is obvious, therefore, 
that any useful application of the proposi- 
tion has to be based on a precise definition 
and analysis of roles. Similarly, the term 
“revolutionary” innovation has to be re- 
placed by a more specific one. We must in- 
vestigate, therefore, the relationship be- 
tween the definitions of the roles of people 
engaged in research and in practice in a cer- 
tain field and the kind of innovations pro- 
duced there. 

We propose to investigate the relationship 
in the field of medicine. In medicine it is 
relatively easy to find two distinct roles 
which are interrelated and mixed in various 
ways in various countries: the career sci- 
entists, especially in the basic medical sci- 
ences (whether trained in medicine or not), 
and the medical practitioners who receive 
considerable scientific training but are not 
engaged in research as an occupation. Until 
the middle of the last century the two roles 
were only rudimentarily differentiated. Sci- 
ence was not yet a career, and the majority 
of biologists, and quite a few scientists in 
other fields, too, were practicing doctors or 


“ As noted by Gilfillan, most outsiders mentioned 
in the literature of technical invention were, in 
fact, relative outsiders only, with various con- 
nections with the fields in which they eventually 
made their discoveries. 
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at least initially chose medicine as their 
career, only later, as a result of exceptional 
achievement, to become full-time scientists. 
In a few countries the undifferentiated pat- 
tern has survived until quite recently, at 
least in some fields of medicine. 

The proposition of the role of the outsider 
can be applied to this development as. fol- 
lows: The range of practical problems which 
force themselves upon “practitioners” is, at 
any moment, infinitely varied. The range of 
scientific problems, on the other hand, is 
largely confined within the theoretical 
boundaries of the scientific disciplines. Spe- 
cialized research personnel working in au- 
tonomous and affluent scientific organiza- 
tions, which can determine their policies 
without paying attention to practical de- 
mands, may be, therefore, the most efficient 
agents in promoting rapid scientific growth 
in a period—but only in a period—when a 
good idea is at hand of how to explore a 
series of well-defined phenomena. In such 
periods there is great advantage in concén- 
trating upon those phenomena rather than 
dispersing resources on problems which may 
be unsoluble by the existing methods. 

But in the long run the returns in knowl- 
edge which can be gained from the increas- 
ingly precise investigation of a limited range 
of problems may be diminishing. Continu- 
ous productivity can follow then only from 
shifting the focus of attention to new prob- 
lems and developing adequate methods of 
investigating them. Practice in such times 
is an invaluable guide in locating relevant 
problems—trather than finding illusory ones, 
which happened not infrequently in the his- 
tory of academic thinking—and in adapting 
existing methods or devising new ones. Its 
problems are always real, and it usually pos- 
sesses a tradition which is the result of a 
long collective process of trial and error and 
which may suggest the way toward new the- 
ory and new methods. 

Similar arguments can be put forward in 
favor of training and keeping scientists in- 
terested in a broad variety of scientific and 
perhaps also humanistic disciplines, as 
against specialization in a relatively narrow 
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field. However, the social conditions deter- 
mining the relationship between research 
and practice are different from those deter- 
mining the degree of specialization. In this 
paper, therefore, we shall restrict ourselves 
to the exploration of the first of these two 
problems, namely, the effects of medical 
practice on research. 

First, we shall investigate the relationship 
between scientific and practical roles in 
countries where the differentiation of these 
roles has occurred on a considerable scale 
to see the extent of the opportunities for 
practitioner research and the kind of com- 
munication between those in the two roles. 
Then we shall analyze the reception of a 
type of innovation which proved fruitful in 
the long run but in which there was good 
reason a priori to expect initial Jack of in- 
terest, even hostility, among professional 
scientists, because it implied a fundamental- 
ly different view of illness than that scien- 
tifically accepted and because the new view 
was at first established by standards scien- 
tifically not quite acceptable. If our reason- 
ing is valid—that influences coming from 
practice direct research to significant prob- 
lems not implied in the existing scientific 
theory and methodology—then the influ- 
ence will certainly show in this type of 
innovation. 


The old system whereby medical practi- 
tioners conducted their own research and 
created organizations which contributed to 
the advancement of science still existed in 
Germany in the sixties and seventies of the 
last century.” But it had begun to decline as 
early as the forties. The fast development of 
the medical sciences created a paradoxical 
situation, since, in the state of knowledge 
at the time, the only thing one could do with 
good conscience was research, the accepted 
cures of the practicing profession having 
been shown to lack scientific foundation. 
Thus a cleavage arose between those who 
regarded themselves as medical scientists 


"P. Diepgen, Geschichte der Medizin (Berlin, 


1955), Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 213-14, and Vol. IL 
No. 2, pp. 282—83. 
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and those who practiced medicine. The 
spirit prevailing among the former is re- 
flected in the opinion of the director of a 
public hospital in 1845: “Just as our pre- 
cursors were more concerned with the suc- 
cess of their cures, so are we more concerned 
with our inquiries. Our purpose, therefore, 
is a purely scientific one. Medicine is a sci- 
ence, not an art.”® 

In spite of the limited use of medical sci- 
ence, there soon came into being a profes- 
sion of medical scientists who, within a short 
space of time, monopolized not only the 
medical faculties but, as a matter of fact, 
the public hospitals too.” Thus practitioners 
gradually lost all access to facilities—labo- 
ratories and hospitals—necessary for re- 
search, while, owing to technical advance, 
facilities even for clinical research became 
increasingly elaborate. 

This development had been paralleled by 
a decrease in the opportunity for meaning- 
ful communication between the two sectors 
of the profession. Around the middle of the 
century, when the monopolization of the 
academic and hospital facilities and posi- 
tions by the scientists in the profession were 
already far advanced, the yearly meetings of 
the natural scientists and physicians—the 
Natur forscherversammlungen—still played 
an important role in German scientific life. 
Out of these assemblies arose the German 
medical association in the seventies, which 
was a much more narrowly professional af- 
fair, mainly of practitioners alone. Finally, 
at the turn of the century, there came into 
being a new association of medical practi- 
tioners, overwhelmingly absorbed in “union- 
ist” activities designed to better the eco- 
nomic status of the profession.? The staffs 
of medical faculties and public hospitals 


* Quoted by Diepgen (ibid., Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 
152-53). 


™Th. Billroth, The Medical Sciences in the Ger- 
man Universities (New York, 1924), p. 27; A. Flex- 
ner, Medical Education in Europe (New York, 
1912), pp. 145-66. 


°W. Ewald, Soziale Medizin (Berlin, 1911), II, 
403-8. 
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were often not members of these associations 
at all.® g 

The introduction of the new type of sci- 
entific medical training and research in the 
United States took place under rather dif- 
ferent circumstances; much of the initiative 
came from the professional organization of 
the practitioners. The decisive steps toward 
the establishment of proper scientific facili- 
ties were taken around 1890 when it became 
apparent that medical research could greatly 
benefit therapy (i.e., after the great bacteri- 
ological discoveries), and the innovations 
were designed to benefit practice as well as 
research, The balanced development of the 
up-to-date facilities in the large American 
research hospitals differs from the develop- 
ment in Germany, where there may be ex- 
cellent facilities, such as a laboratory in 
the field of special interest of a head of a 
department, but where the facilities for the 
treatment of most patients may be, as a 
rule, quite modest.?° As a result, no type of 
important facilities came to be monopolized 
by the full-time scientific professionals. 
Some practitioners continue teaching part 
time in medical schools, and, more impor- 
tant, an increasing number of them have 
access to first-class hospital and laboratory 
facilities. Practitioners as well as full-time 
research personnel have remained members 
of the same professional organization which 
has played an active part in the academic 
and research policies of the medical schools 
as well as in defending the material interests 
of doctors. Organizational unity among all 
the sectors of the medical profession has 
often been accompanied by tension, but 
there is no doubt that the professional or- 
ganization has provided an efficient means 
of communication between practitioners and 
scientists—in both directions.” Activities of 
the organization, such as the medical con- 
ventions, have preservéd the kind of sym- 
bolical significance and spectacularity for 


° Final Report of the Commission on Medical 
Education (New York, 1932), p. 344. 

3° A. Flexner, Medical Education: A Comparative 
Study (New York, 1925), pp. 223-26; cf. Diepgen, 
op. cit., Vol. II, No. 2, p. 281. 
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the public as well as the profession as the 
Naturforscherversammlungen had in Ger- 
many around the middle of the last century. 

A further reason why the American sci- 
entific system is more open to pressures 
coming from practitioners or even the public 
at large (though the public would not ordi- 
narily take a stand in matters concerning 
science) is largely due to the scientific ad- 
ministrator, who is usually a man who had 
acquired an academic standing and then left 
it for full-time academic administration. 
Administrative tasks make it imperative for 
him to be practical, especially in the United 
States, where pressure groups are powerful. 
On the other hand, he possesses a sufficient 
understanding of the nature and require- 
ments of research and identifies himself 
mainly with the scientific profession. This 
makes it possible, at least in principle, for 
him to be a link between research and prac- 
tice.5 (In Germany, in spite of individual 
exceptions, this role has not developed. Ad- 
ministration and scientific leadership were 
kept strictly apart. There were two separate 
roles, the Kurator, an administrator ap- 


” This situation is the result of constant and 
often open conflict between various sectors of the 
profession rather than of generally accepted pol- 
icies, The conflict has usually centered around full- 
time clinical appointments in teaching hospitals, 
which, had they become the general rule, might 
have created a situation similar to that in Germany 
(Flexner, Medical Education in the United States 
and Canada, p. 278; cf. M. A. Fishbein, History of 
the American Medical Association [Philadelphia, 
1947], pp. 322-24; James H. Means, Doctors, Peo- 
ple and Government [Boston, 1953]). On a case 
where the problem reached the courts see “Hospi- 
tal Hassle: Who’s Exploiting Whom?” Medical 
Economics, XXXIII (November, 1956), 321-62. 
About the actual state of affairs see the President’s 
Commission on the Health Needs of the Nation, 
Building America’s Health (Washington, D.C., 
1951), II, 202-3. 


ER. H. Shryock, American Medical Research: 
Past and Present (New York, 1947), pp. 119-20, 
and the sources quoted in n. 14. 


BL, Wilson, The Academic Man (New York, 
1942), pp. 84-93; A. Flexner, I Remember (New 
York, 1940); D. Fleming, William Welch and the 
Rise of Modern Medicine (Boston, 1954), pp. 129- 
32. 
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pointed by the state, and the Rektor, elected 
head of the faculty for a limited period of 
time. )14 ` 

The following further differences between 
the United States and the German systems 
are presumably a result of the described 
conditions: l 


In Germany academic personnel have 


used their academic titles (Professor, Do- 


zent, etc.) rather than their medical desig- , 
nation (Doktor); in the United States the 


last-named has usually been preferred. In 
the training of student physicians, the Ger- 
man faculties defined their task as providing 
an introduction into the science of medicine; 
most practical knowledge was supposedly 
acquired in practice. On the other hand, 
American medical schools—even the most 
research-oriented—undertake to teach the 
student how to practice, making considera- 
ble effort to approach eminently practical 
problems in a systematic fashion rather than 
to delimit science authoritatively from prac- 
tice. 1” 

Thus the definition of the roles of people 
engaged in medical research had undergone 
the following changes during the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. In 
Germany research and teaching became an 
entirely separate role from practice by the 
end of the nineteenth century. About the 
same time began the differentiation of re- 
search roles from practice in the United 
States and Britain, but in the latter the de- 
velopment had been limited to the basic 
medical sciences. This role differentiation 
led in Germany to the deprivation of the 
practitioners from all the facilities necessary 
for research and to a lowering of the status 
of the practitioners as compared with the 
scientists. None of these results followed 
the large-scale development of medical re- 
search roles in America. Finally, in Britain 
and even more in France, the early-nine- 


“A, Flexner, Universities: American, English, 


German (New York, 1930), pp. 321-24. 


** Flexner, Medical Education in Europe, pp. 
145-66; R. K. Merton, G. G. Reader, and P. L. 


Kendall (eds.), The Student Physician (Cam-' 


bridge, Mass., 1957). ; 
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teenth-century -type practitioner-scientist 
had predominated until quite recently. 

We have to see now whether scientists 
acting in these. different roles displayed dif- 
ferent attitudes to the innovations we are 
interested in, namely, where there is good 
reason to expect that interest in practice 
played an important role in the discovery. 
To repeat, the innovations involve a funda- 
mentally different view of the ‘investigated 
phenomenon—illness—from the view scien- 
tifically accepted; they are fruitful in the 
long run but are established in a way not 
quite acceptable by the standards of scien- 
tific methodology. Perhaps one could distin- 
guish these as “fundamental marginal inno- 
vations.” Two instances of these aroused a 
long controversy, international in scope, so 
that the material relating to them is suffi- 
cient to show the alignment of various posi- 
tions and differences in the nature of contri- 
butions: the beginnings of bacteriology and 
psychoanalysis. 

A great deal of what was to constitute 
the bacteriological view of illness had been 
for a long time part and parcel of the medi- 
cal tradition. The idea of contagion goes 
back to antiquity, and so does the practice 
of inoculation; even the idea of contagium 
animatum had been put forward in the sev- 
enteenth century.t® But the great advances 
in pathological and physiological studies of 
illness, from the beginning of the century, 
lent no scientific foundation or support to 
the bacteriological view. The theoretical 
analysis of the requirements of bacteriologi- 
cal research by one of the leading anatomists 
of the age, Jacob Henle (1840), was re- 
garded, as a recent historian of medicine 
put it, as a “rear-guard action” in defense of 
a traditional approach to illness which had 
no scientific future.” Nevertheless, for more 
than ten years before the decisive experi- 
ments of Koch finally settled the question 
whether or not illness can be caused by spe- 
cific living agents transferred from one per- 

"F, H. Garrison, An Introduction to the History 
of Medicine (Philadelphia, 1929), pp. 75, 117, 253. 


"G. Rosen, A History of Public Health (New 
York, 1958), pp. 297-99. 
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son to another, there was a growing interest 
in the problem. Striking clinical evidence 
had come much earlier in the work of Sem- 
melweis, which, however, had been well-nigh 
forgotten. But interest in it was revived by 
the work of Lister and the laboratory experi- 
ments of Pasteur and other French scien- 
tists. Before the crucial experiments of 
Koch, however, they were open to other 
interpretations.18 

At this time Germany was already lead- 
ing in medical research. Indeed, the first 
important clinical discovery in the field of 
bacteriology was made in Austria, and the 
clarification of the methodological require- 
ments for testing the new theory and some 
very pertinent research were done by Ger- 
man professors of medicine. Yet during all 
this time (roughly from the mid-forties to 
the mid-seventies of the last century) the 
majority of the academic profession in Ger- 
many stood aloof from bacteriology. They 
regarded it as a matter of minor importance 
and did their best to quench the enthusiasm 
of the practitioners for the discoveries of 
Lister—having succeeded previously in con- 
signing the work of Semmelweis virtually to 
oblivion. With few exceptions (Cohn, Klebs) 
all incentive for research during the sixties 
and early seventies came from France and 
Britain, where science was much less profes- 
sionalized, and from the German practition- 
ers, by one of whom, indeed, the crucial 
experiment was made.?® 

It was no coincidence that practitioners 
were more interested in this line of research 
than scientists, The increasingly refined 
pathological studies proved most satisfac- 
tory in helping the latter to understand ill- 
ness. The fact that they provided no means 
of curing illness might have been a sad con- 
clusion for the more humane among the doc- 
tors, but one which scientists bore—and 
spread—with heroic resignation worthy of 
a profession whose destiny was the Extzau- 
berung of (removing the magic from) the 


. ®Diepgen, op. cit., Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 115-25. 

» Ibid., pp. 123-24; R. H. Shryock, Tke Devel- 
opment. of Modern Medicine (New York, 1947), 
pp. 283-84. . 
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world. Besides, they preferred the negative 
views of Liebig, Hoppe-Seyler, Virchow, and 
other outstanding representatives of estab- 
lished academic disciplines, as against a new 
kind of theory which threatened to revive 
the discredited ideas of vitalism. Practition- 
ers, on the other hand, even though they 
had to submit intellectually to the scientific 
argument, could find little satisfaction in it. 
They turned eagerly, therefore, to the works 
of Pasteur and Lister and evinced more in- 
terest in them than in the scientifically more 
impeccable work of physiologists and pa- 
thologists. The crucial investigations of 
Koch, too, were connected with a practical 
problem: the causes of anthrax, which 
caused great damage in the district where he 
worked as medical officer. His experiments 
are considered classic examples of correct 
scientific method. Yet quite a few hypoth- 
eses crucial for the design of his experiments 
were derived not from the traditions of the 
scientific laboratories but from the every- 
day observations of the people about the 
climatic conditions under which the disease 
occurred.?° 

Problems of medical (and veterinarian 
and agricultural) practice thus had been 
important in the initiation of bacteriological 
research; originally, more interest was taken 
in it by practitioners than by professional 
scientists. Although only the early experi- 
ments of Koch took place entirely outside 
the academic framework (later he became 
the director of a research institute and a 
university professor), at least three of the 
most important discoveries took place under 
conditions marginally academic. Semmel- 
weis was unable to establish his case by the 
accepted rules of the academic game and 
was rejected by the Austrian academic pro- 
fession. Even discounting some of the leg- 
ends attached to this tragic figure, it seems 
that he was greatly motivated by the wish 
to help, which was at considerable variance 
with the crude form of “therapeutic nihil- 
ism” prevalent at that time in Vienna, and 

2R. Dubos, Louis Pasteur: Franc-tireur de la 


science (Paris, 1955), pp. 119-22, 245-46; Diepgen, 
op. cit, II, 115-25. 
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that, in spite of his scientific capacity, he 
always had ‘been “maladjusted” to the aca- 
demic framework.?? 

As a chemist, Pasteur falls outside the 
framework of this discussion, but the im- 
portance that the solution of practical prob- 
lems played in his discovery fits very well 
into this framework. For-reasons connected 
with his career, he abruptly left his early 
work of great theoretical interest and aban- 
doned his self-image of pure scientist for 
that of a helper of the human race through 
science, This led him to the investigation of 
the phenomena of fermentation and preven- 
tion of diseases out of which emerged his 
discoveries.22 Lister worked in Britain, 
where there was no differentiation between 
academic medicine and medical practice. 
Villemin and Davaine also worked outside 
the academic framework. Among all the 
pioneers in bacteriology, only Klebs was a 
proper academic physician.” Yet, in spite 
of their marginal positions in relation to the 
circles of authoritative science, their work 
—and Koch’s as well—grew out of the aca- 
demic milieu. Semmelweis came from the 
Vienna clinical school; Pasteur’s work is 
related to the Franco-German school of 
chemistry; Lister’s work was a result of 
Pasteur’s; and Koch’s was the last link in 
a chain which started with Henle and in- 
cluded much important research as well as 
the clarification of methodological require- 
ments. Finally, once the decisive beginnings 
were made, the further development of the 


z Garrison, of. cit, p. 436. Even as late as 1861 
his book activated a new campaign against him 
in which Virchow participated (see A. Castiglioni, 
A History of Medicine [New York, 1947], p. 726). 


2 Dubos, of. cit, pp. 16-17, 86-87, 362-89. 


™ Garrison, op. cit, pp. 575-77, 580-81, 616. 
Many of Koch’s early co-workers—Léffler, Gaffky, 
Hueppe, and Fliigge—were former army surgeons, 
as was the French pioneer of bacteriology, Vil- 
lemin (Garrison, op. cit., pp. 581-82, 616). The 
only academic group proper which supported the 
bacteriological approach was the botanist (Dubos, 
op. cit, pp. 119-22). They obviously had an inter- 
est in a theory which used something from their 
discipline in the explanation. of phenomena pre- 
viously attributed to chemical factors. 
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discipline was most efficiently pursued by 
the academic machinery of Germany. 

In assessing the contribution of practi- 
tioners to this field of inquiry, therefore, 
it seems that their importance in the early 
stage of bacteriological research was that 
they provided an alternative frame of ref- 
erence (or “reference group”) to the scien- 
tific one. For one whose career is the ex- 
ploration of the question, “What can be 
known about illness?” the choice of bacteri- 
ology could not have seemed a very good 
risk at a time when it seemed almost im- 
possible to investigate bacteriological prob- 
lems in a methodologically satisfactory way. 
Besides, committing one’s self to research in 
this field implied a conflict with the materi- 
alistic ideologies then prevailing in scientifi 
circles, ` 

All these considerations mattered very 
little if one chose as one’s frame of reference 
medical practice rather than science. In this 
case the question decisive for the choice of 
subject was, “What can be done about ill- 
ness?” and from this point of view bacteri- 
ological research looked more promising 
than either physiology or pathology. Besides, 
it must have been much easier for a practi- 
tioner, or for someone identifying himself 
with practitioners (in medicine, in industry, 
etc.), to disregard the professional ideolo- 
gies of the scientists which would have prej- 
udiced him against anything suspect as vi- 
talism. Thus, while some of the important 
early discoveries were made by academic 
scientists, those who committed themselves 
most to the bacteriological hypotheses were 
mostly practitioner-scientists of the old type. 
The central innovator, Pasteur, it is true, 
was a professional academic scientist, but at 
a certain stage of his career he was com- 
pelled to use his scientific talent for the so- 
lution of practical problems. From this point 
on, he consciously adopted the new role of 
what might be called today “applied scien- 
tist,” in which the criteria of relevance and 
success were different from those accepted 
in the academic profession. This explains, 
too, why the practitioners as a group ac- 
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cepted the new theories in opposition to the 
view of the academic profession. 

All this tends to support the hypothesis 
that practice plays an important and system- 
atic role in the orientation of research to- 
ward new problems. Psychoanalysis pro- 
vides additional confirmatory evidence. 


Before Freud started his investigations of 
the neuroses, he was a scholar engaged in 
the kind of medical research that was the 
usual preparation. for an academic career in 
German and Austrian medicine.** The in- 
fluences which turned his interests into new 
directions were his studies with French cli- 
nicians; later, after he had to renounce his 
academic plans, his association with a well- 
known Viennese Hausarzt (family practi- 
tioner), Breuer; and, finally, his own private 
practice.? There he encountered neuroses 
which were either unknown to or neglected 
by academic medicine. He approached these 
phenomena with the mental habits of a per- 
son trained in scientific research. 

Like the great French clinicians early in 
the century, when he found the existing 
methods of treatment useless and the defini- 
tions of mental illness irrelevant to his cases, 
he started to make painstaking clinical ob- 
servations, keeping his eyes open to things 
that were usually considered irrelevant and 
abandoning methods and theories (includ- 
ing, at the beginning, his own) when contra- 
dicted by evidence.”® In this way, his atten- 
tion was directed to phenomena which were 
all known to practicing doctors as part of 
the “art” or the etiquette of medicine but 
not systematically thought of as etiological 
in the causation and the therapy of illness. 
This is obvious in such key concepts of psy- 
choanalytic therapy as transference and 


On Freud’s early scientific career see E. Jones, 
The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud (London, 
1955), Vol. I, chaps. v—vi, x. 

3 Ybid., chap. xi; S. Freud, An Autobiographical 
Study (London, 1935). The most perceptive sum- 
’ mary of these influences is Philip Rieff, Freud: The 
Mind of a Moralist (New York: Viking Press, 
1959). 


2 Freud, op. cit. pp. 26-27, 58, 60-62, 109-10. 
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counter transference, which are descriptions 
of what goes on between doctor and patient 
in many kinds of treatment and not only in 
psychotherapy. And, as pointed out by Par- 
sons, many elements of the medical etiquette 
have come to be used as technical tools of 
psychoanalysis.?” Such things are the rela- 
tionship of trust between doctor and patient 
(both ways), the handling of uncertainty, 
and the insistence on the autonomy of the 
patient and on his will to be cured. Even 
fee for service has been treated in psycho- 
analysis as a technical problem of therapy.?® 

This exposition may seem to emphasize 
unduly the method of psychoanalysis at the 
expense of its more controversial substan- 
tive hypotheses about sexual development. 
There was a great deal of non-scientific 
element in Freud’s thinking and declara- 
tions about sex; like D. H. Lawrence in 
England, he regarded it as his mission to 
destroy all the mystery, shame, and guilt 
surrounding it. But such prophetic overtones 
were not unusual among nineteenth-century 
scientists, and—at least in the early writ- 
ings of Freud—they are not difficult to sep- 
arate from the scientific elements of his 
work.?9 The latter consisted of the system- 
atic clinical description and analysis of 
neuroses and the search for a positive bio- 
logical basis of these elusive mental phe- 
nomena. Even his emphasis on pregenital 
sexuality was, to a large extent, an attempt 
to apply the developmental concepts of em- 


zT. Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, Ill.: 
1951), pp. 326-479. 


2 Freud, op. cit., pp. 46, 48; S. Lorand and W. A. 
Console, “Therapeutic Results in Psychoanalytic 
Treatment without Fee” and “Discussion” of the 
article by W. C. M. Scott in International Journal 
of Psychoanalysis, XXXVII (1956), 59-65. 


2Cf. E. H. Erikson, Childhood and Society 
(London, n.d.), pp. 58-59. It has been correctly 
emphasized by Rieff (op. cit.) that, even in his 
“prophetic” role, Freud tried to behave much more 
like a scientist than did Virchow or Pasteur. Freud 
always shunned dramatic effect and popular ap- 
peal. But, of course, this might have been due 
partly to his greater insecurity about his status as 
a scientist. 
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bryology to the explanation of complex hu- 
man behavior.®° 

If this interpretation of the beginnings of 
psychoanalysis is correct, it justifies quoting 
it as a parallel to bacteriology. Psychoanaly- 
sis, too, was a novel theory of illness con- 
taining, however, traditional elements of 
medical thinking and practice. As a theory 
it was even more suspect than bacteriology. 
Scientific opposition to the latter was largely 
to the reintroduction of elements reminis- 
cent of vitalism while psychoanalytic con- 
cepts were frankly anthropomorphic and to 
some extent voluntaristic. To this extent it 
was justifiable to see it as something akin 
to prescientific medical thinking. 

The methodological problems raised by 
psychoanalysis also looked hopeless (again, 
not unlike but even more than in the case 
of bacteriology). True, it was a striking ap- 
plication of rigorous clinical thinking to 
new phenomena; but by that time clinical 
methods were increasingly replaced, or sup- 
plemented by laboratory research, and no 
one envisaged the possibility of this kind of 
research in psychoanalysis, although, in the 
beginning at least, Freud was confident that 
eventually a physiological basis of his the- 
ories would be found.** 

Few people would doubt nowadays that 
all these objections to psychoanalysis were 
correct. But the objections of Liebig and 
Virchow to Pasteur’s work also proved to 
be correct in the long run. Yet in both in- 
stances scientific and practical progress was 
achieved for some time by less than perfect 
methodology.3? On these grounds one feels 
justified in classifying psychoanalysis in the 
same category as bacteriology as a funda- 
mental marginal innovation. 

Let us now turn to the social structure of 
the process of innovation and of the reaction 


= Apart from Freud’s own writings, especially 
the earlier ones, see Erikson, op. cit, pp. 59-61; 
J. Bowlby, “The Child’s Tie to His Mother,” In- 
ternational Journal of Psychoanalysis, XXXIX 
(1958), 1-24. 


= Jones, op. cit., chap. ii. 
? ca 


® Shryock, Modern Medicine, p. 305; Dubos, op. 
cit, pp. 155-56. 
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of academic circles to it. Important elements 
of the innovation came from academically 
less developed, more anarchic France, where 
there were no qualms about using the ill- 
understood but for many purposes useful 
method of hypnosis. Freud himself came 
from German academic medicine, but he 
had to renounce his academic career for 
practice. He was interested in research and 
had to abandon his scientific career because 
of a combination of lack of opportunity, 
inadequate means, and insufficient success, 
owing probably to a limited talent for exact 
research.33 Going into practice was a come- 
down for him; besides, he was not attracted 
to the role of the healer (“Aus fruehen 
Jahren ist mir nichts von einem Beduerfnis, 
leidenden Menschen zu helfen, bekannt.... 
Ich habe auch niemals ‘Doktor’ gespielt”). 
Having to become a practicing doctor, there- 
fore, threatened his self-identity. He solved 
this problem by turning the searchlight of 
research on the neuroses specific to private 
practice and by making scientific techniques 
of various elements of the traditional heal- 
ing role which repelled him. 

There were, then, differences in the moti- 
vation of Freud, on the one hand, and the 
pioneers of bacteriology, especially Pasteur, 
on the other hand. Freud wanted to prove 
that he was a scientist, though engaged in 
practice; Pasteur wanted to prove that he, 
as a scientist, could make decisive contribu- 
tion to the solution of practical problems. 
But the social situations out of which the 
innovations emerged were similar. In both 
cases there were phenomena which presented 
practical problems but were not promising 
in the mind of the person whose aim was to 
find out what could be known about illness; 
in both cases the innovation was the result 
of applying systematic scientific thinking to 
these phenomena as well as to the traditions 
existing about them among those accus- 
tomed to deal with them. Finally, in both 
cases those whose work to some extent led 

= Jones, of. cit., chaps. v—vi. 

“From S. Freud, “Nachwort zur Frage der 


Laienanalyse,” Gesammelte Schriften (London, 
1948), XIV, 290. 
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up to the innovation were people in the 
loosely defined role of practitioner-scientist, 
like the French clinicians, Lister, and per- 
haps Breuer, while the central figures who 
established the innovation were professional 
scientists, or at least were trained for such 
careers, but were thrown into situations 
where they had to prove themselves through 
the solution of practical problems. Now they 
had to choose their problems according to 
the criterion of “something to be done” 
rather than the accepted scientific criteria 
of their times. 

This process whereby a person in Role A 
is set to achieve the aims of Role B can be 
described as “role hybridization.” The in- 
novation is the result of an attempt to apply 
the usual means in Role A to achieve the 
goals of Role B. Obviously, successful inno- 
vation is not the only possible outcome. The 
means of Role A may be irrelevant to the 
goals of Role B, or the relearning of Role B 
may be a more acceptable solution than the 
creating of a new combination out of the 
elements of the two roles. In our cases the 
means of the scientific role—exact observa- 
tion and isolation of factors through experi- 
ment or clinical reasoning—were relevant 
to the practical goals to which they were 
applied, and the definition of the situation 
created a problem which could not be solved, 
or not satisfactorily, by learning the other 
role as it then existed. Pasteur was expected 
to prove himself through practical results 
as a scientist; Freud, of course, could have 
become a practitioner, but this would have 
meant an admission of defeat on his part. 
He was interested in science and not inter- 
ested in practice; furthermore, in Austria 
and Germany at that time, when the status 
of the scientist was high, that of the prac- 
titioner relatively low, and the old role of 
practitioner-scientist almost extinct, to 
abandon the scientific career was also to lose 
status. Innovation, therefore, remained the 
only satisfactory solution. 

In Austria and Germany the new theory 
—psychoanalysis—was not taken seriously 
by the academic circles and was not given 
any opportunity in the universities. Criti- 
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cism of it was often hostile and coarse; it 
was censured as immoral because of: its 
sexual theories, and the psychoanalysts were 
at times boycotted, especially by univer- 
sities and public hospitals. Freud and his 
followers did their best to expose the nar- 
row-minded prejudice, stupidity, and, in 
some cases, dishonesty of their most virulent 
opponents.*® However, the opposition could 
not have been successful had psychoanalysis 
been recognized by at least part of the sci- 
entific public. The academic leadership of 
Germany did not consist of the people made 
ridiculous by the psychoanalysts, and, if 
the new theory was practically boycotted 
in German academic medicine, this hap- 
pened with the consent of quite a few un- 
prejudiced and brilliant people who were 
afraid of neither Jew (some were Jews them- 
selves) nor, one presumes, sex. Their be- 
havior was motivated by the fact that psy- 
choanalysis was bad science and that their 
definition of science was a strictly profes- 
sional one. Working where there was an 
organizational cleavage between practice 
and scientific research, they took no interest 
in a theory which had only practical achieve- 
ments and aesthetic appeal to commend it. 

In consequence, psychoanalysis was driv- 
en in Vienna—and, indeed, everywhere in 
Austria and Germany—very nearly into the 
position of a medical sect officially de- 
nounced at scientific meetings, instead of 
having been absorbed, transformed, and 
utilized to any great extent in psychological 
and psychiatric research and practice.®® At 
least this was the case until the 1920's. It 
is difficult to determine to what extent the 
exclusion of psychoanalysis from academic 
science for a period of about twenty years 
was due to its very grave shortcomings as 
a science or to the fact that by that time 


% Jones, op. cit, Vol. II, chap. iv; the official 
psychoanalytical view of the subject as stated by 
Freud was that opposition to psychoanalysis had 
emotional and not intellectual sources (“Die. 
Wiederstaende gegen die Psychoanalyse,” Gesam- 
melte Schriften, XIV, 108). 


* Jones, of, cit, pp. 107-25; Freud, An Auto- 
biographical Study, pp. 87-101. i 
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academic science, including academic med- 
icine, had become a much more closed sys- 
tem than it was at the time of the con- 
troversy over bacteriology. But the latter 
explanation is supported by the reception 
of psychoanalysis in the United States. 
Objections and doubts existed in American 
circles not less than in Germany; there 
were, moreover, attempts to suppress the 
new theory by official denunciations at sci- 
entific congresses, as in Germany, but with- 
out success. The new theories received the 
attention of some practitioners as well as 
of professors of medicine and psychology.*7 
This can be attributed partly to the fact 
that, from the point of view of the organi- 
zation and professionalization of science, 
the United States at the beginning of the 
twentieth century was in the same stage of 
development as was Germany in the 1850's 
and 1860’s. The process had just started to 
gather momentum. However, if only the 
rudimentary stage of the organization and 
professionalization of science had been the 
cause of the different reception of psyche- 
analysis in the United States, one would 
expect opinion to be divided, as it was about 
bacteriology in Germany: support for the 
theory would have come from practitioners 
and opposition from academic scientists. 
But, as a matter of fact, the cleavage of 
opinions was never on these lines; much of 
the support came from academic circles. The 
scientific reference group in the United 
States was more open than in Germany, 
owing apparently to the institutional ar- 
rangements (as previously described), 
which provided a link between science and 
the groups interested in its application.®® 
This analysis of the beginnings of bac- 
teriology and psychoanalysis lends general 
support to the proposition that contact with 
practice may be important in reorienting re- 
search toward the investigation of new and 
fruitful problems. The practitioner-scien- 
tists appear as forerunners, supporters, and 
disciples in the history of two innovations, 
bacteriology and psychoanalysis, the central 
" Jones, op. cit, pp. 111-16; Shryock, American 
Medical Research: Past and Present, pp. 225-33. 
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figures in both were “role hybrids” who 
were led to the innovation by an abrupt 
change from theoretical research to applied 
science. The practitioner-scientist, as well as 
the role hybrid, each are in a position to 
shift frames of reference relatively easily. 
But it can be assumed that those whose 
training and main role is that of the “sci- 
entist” will be more capable of generalizing, 
and more motivated to generalize, their 
findings and establish themselves as innova- 
tors than the practitioner-scientists.®® 

This interpretation may be relevant to the 
eventual investigation of patterns of dis- 
covery resulting from shifts from one sci- 
entific discipline to the other. Scientific dis- 
ciplines differ from one another in the de- 
gree of their theoretical closure and method- 
ological precision. The phenomena most 
similar to role hybridization would be shifts 
from a theoretically and methodologically 
more advanced discipline to one less ad- 
vanced. These must be distinguished from 
shifts between two disciplines of the same 
level and from less to more advanced 
disciplines. 

As far as the organization of science is 
concerned, the seemingly paradoxical con- 
clusion is that professionalization of research 
does not in itself decrease the chances of 
innovations by outsiders. As a matter of 


38 For evidence that the relative openness of the 
academic system to psychoanalysis and other mar- 
ginal medical trends was maintained by precisely 
these institutional arrangements see H. Cushing, 
The Life of Sir William Osler (Oxford, 1925), pp. 
181, 221; Jones, op. cit., II, 99; R. Sand, The Ad- 
vance to Social Medicine (London, 1952), pp. 516- 
20, 545-49; Fleming, op. cit, pp. 140-41, 144-45, 
161-73. About the attitude of the representative 
psychiatric circles to psychoanalysis see G. Zil- 
boorg and G. W. Henry, A History of Medical 
Psychology (New York, 1941), pp. 500-506; J. K. 
Hall (ed.), One Hundred Years of American Psy- 
chiatry (New York, 1944), p. 305. 


3 On priority in innovation as an institutional- 
ized feature of science see R. K. Merton, “Priorities 
in Scientific Discovery: A Chapter in the Sociology 
of Science,” American Sociological Review, XXII 
(1957), 635-59. According to this, it can be assumed 
that professional scientists are more motivated than 
practitioner-scientists to innovation. 
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fact, theoretically, it increases the chances, 
since, the more differentiated a field, the 
greater the likelihood of role hybridization 
init. In practice, however, the differentiation 
of research from practice and the profes- 
sionalization of science may take place in 
such a way as to make it difficult for sci- 
entists to engage in marginal problems with- 
out endangering their status beyond the risk 
taken by every innovator. Where an aca- 
demic system reacts to marginal innova- 
tions, as the German system did to early 
bacteriology and, even more, to psycho- 
analysis, there is great risk in investigating 
problems considered irrelevant by academic 
authorities. It will be, therefore, relatively 
difficult to shift frames of reference. This is, 
indeed, shown in the relatively unimportant 
share of German academicians in establish- 
ing bacteriology as a science and in the fact 
that psychoanalysis developed into a move- 
ment rather than science in Austria and 
Germany. 

If this analysis is correct, one would ex- 
pect such “closed” academic systems as the 
German to lose efficiency because of their 
resistance to marginal innovations. This is, 
indeed, what happened to German academic 
medicine. On the other hand, this loss of 
efficiency may be temporary. Once the in- 
novation is sufficiently established in another 
system, it may be taken up by the closed 
one and developed there rapidly, as, in fact, 
happened to German bacteriology. 

At a later stage of the differentiation and 
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professionalization of scientific roles mech- 
anisms arose which mediated between the 
two types of activity and apparently broke 
down the barrier to communication found 
between practice and research in the last 
decades of the nineteenth century. The kind 
of professional structure which emerged in 
the United States made possible the differ- 
entiation of scientific roles, yet prevented 
a cleavage between the outlook of the aca- 
demic and practicing sectors of the profes- 
sion. 

From this point of view medical “pro- 
fessionalism,” which consciously aims at 
maintaining a balance between the develop- 
ment of medical sciences and practice, can 
be regarded as a sequel to the establishment 
of research as a separate institution during 
the nineteenth century. It is a social struc- 
ture, or, rather, one of the structures, since 
there are certainly more than one, which 
represents a phase of growing integration 
between science and practice following the 
differentiation of academic research in the 
medical field out of the context of amateur 
and practitioners’ research during the last 
century. The spread of professionalization 
in an increasing number of disciplines sug- 
gests that the sequence of events observed 
in medicine may have its parallels in other 
fields. 
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ABSTRACT 


The wide gap found in many democratic institutions between culturally encouraged aspiration and in- 
stitutionally provided means of achievement leads to the failure of many participants. Such a situation 
exists in American higher education. Certain social units ameliorate the consequent stress by redefining 
failure and providing for a “soft” denial; they perform a “cooling-out” function. The junior college es- 
pecially plays this role. The cooling-out process observed in one college includes features likely to be 
found in other settings: substitute achievement, gradual disengagement, denial, consolation, and avoid- 


ance of standards, 


A major problem of democratic society is 
inconsistency between encouragement to 
achieve and the realities of limited oppor- 
tunity. Democracy asks individuals to act 
as if social mobility were universally pos- 
sible; status is to be won by individual 
effort, and rewards are to accrue to those 
who try. But democratic societies also need 
selective training institutions, and hier- 
archical work organizations permit increas- 
ingly fewer persons to succeed at ascending 
levels. Situations of opportunity are also 
situations of denial and failure. Thus demo- 
cratic societies need not only to motivate 
achievement but also to mollify those denied 
it in order to sustain motivation in the face 
of disappointment and to deflect resentment. 
In the modern mass democracy, with its 
large-scale organization, elaborated ideol- 
ogies of equal access and participation, and 
minimal commitment to social origin as a 
basis for status, the task becomes critical. 

The problem of blocked opportunity has 
been approached sociologically through 
means-ends analysis. Merton and others 
have called attention to the phenomenon of 
dissociation between culturally instilled 
goals and institutionally provided means of 
realization; discrepancy between ends and 
means is seen as a basic social source of 


1 Revised and extended version of paper read at 
the Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American 
Sociological Association, Chicago, September 3-5, 
1959. I am indebted to Erving Goffman and Martin 
A. Trow for criticism and to Sheldon Messinger for 
extended conceptual and editorial comment. 


individual frustration and recalcitrance.? 
We shall here extend means-ends analysis 
in another direction, to the responses of or- 
ganized groups to means-ends disparities, in 
particular focusing attention on ameliora- 
tive processes that lessen the strains of dis- 
sociation. We shall do so by analyzing the 
most prevalent type of dissociation between 
aspirations and avenues in American edu- 
cation, specifying the structure and proc- 
esses that reduce the stress of structural 
disparity and individual denial. Certain 
components of American higher education 
perform what may be called the cooling-out 
function,’ and it is to these that attention 
will be drawn. 


2“Aberrant behavior may be regarded sociologi- 
cally as a symptom of dissociation between cultur- 
ally prescribed aspirations and socially structured 
avenues for realizing these aspirations” (Robert K. 
Merton, “Social Structure and Anomie,” in Social 
Theory and Social Structure [rev. ed.; Glencoe, II.: 
Free Press, 1957], p. 134). See also Herbert H. 
Hyman, “The Value Systems of Different Classes: 
A Social Psychological Contribution to the Analy- 
sis of Stratification,” in Reinhard Bendix and Sey- 
mour M. Lipset (eds.), Class, Status and Power: 
A Reader in Social Stratification (Glencoe, Il.: 
Free Press, 1953), pp. 426-42; and the papers by 
Robert Dubin, Richard A. Cloward, Robert K. 
Merton, and Dorothy L. Meier, and Wendell Bell, 
in American Sociological Review, Vol. XXIV 
(April, 1959). 

3I am indebted to Erving Goffman’s original 
statement of the cooling-out conception. See his 
“Cooling the Mark Out: Some Aspects of Adapta- 
tion to Failure,” Psychiatry, XV (November, 1952), 
451-63. Sheldon Messinger called the relevance 
of this concept to my attention. 
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THE ENDS-MEANS DISJUNCTURE 


In American higher education the aspira- 
tions of the multitude are encouraged by 
“open-door” admission to public-supported 
colleges. The means of moving upward in 
status and of maintaining high status now 
include some years in college, and a college 
education is a prerequisite of the better posi- 
tions in business and the professions. The 
trend is toward an ever tighter connection 
between higher education and higher occupa- 
tions, as increased specialization and pro- 
fessionalization insure that more persons 
will need more preparation. The high-school 
graduate, seeing college as essential to suc- 
cess, will seek to enter some college, regard- 
less of his record in high school. 

A second and allied source of public inter- 
est in unlimited entry into college is the 
ideology of equal opportunity.* Strictly in- 
terpreted, equality of opportunity means 
selection according to ability, without re- 
gard to extraneous considerations. Popularly 
interpreted, however, equal opportunity in 
obtaining a college education is widely taken 
to mean unlimited access to some form of 
college: in California, for example, state 
educational authorities maintain that high- 
school graduates who cannot qualify for the 
state university or state college should still 
have the “opportunity of attending a pub- 
licly supported institution of higher educa- 
tion,” this being “an essential part of the 
state’s goal of guaranteeing equal educa- 
tional opportunities to all its citizens.”® To 
deny access to college is then to deny equal 


4 Seymour Martin Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, 
Social Mobility in Industrial Society (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1959), pp. 78-101. 


5 A Study of the Need for Additional Centers of 
Public Higher Education in California (Sacra- 
mento: California State Department of Education, 
1957), p. 128. For somewhat similar interpretations 
by educators and laymen nationally see Francis J. 
Brown (ed.), Approaching Equality of Opportu- 
nity in Higher Education (Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1955), and the 
President’s Committee on Education beyond the 
High School, Second Report to the President 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1957). 
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opportunity. Higher education should’make 
a seat available without judgment on past 
performance. 

Many other features of current American 
life encourage college-going. School officials 
are reluctant to establish early critical 
hurdles for the young, as is done in Europe. 
With little enforced screening in the pre- 
college years, vocational choice and edu- 
cational selection are postponed to the col- 
lege years or later. In addition, the United 
States, a wealthy country, is readily sup- 
porting a large complex of colleges, and its 
expanding economy requires more special- 
ists. Recently, a national concern that man- 
power be fully utilized has encouraged the 
extending of college training to more and 
different kinds of students. Going to col- 
lege is also in some segments of society the 
thing to do; as a last resort, it is more 
attractive than the army or a job. Thus 
ethical and practical urges together en- 
courage the high-school graduate to believe 
that college is both a necessity and a right; 
similarly, parents and elected officials incline 
toward legislation and admission practices 
that insure entry for large numbers; and 
educational authorities find the need and 
justification for easy admission. 

Even where pressures have been decisive 
in widening admission policy, however, the 
system of higher education has continued 
to be shaped partly by other interests. The 
practices of public colleges are influenced 
by the academic personnel, the organization- 
al requirements of colleges, and external 
pressures other than those behind the open 
door. Standards of performance and gradua- 
tion are maintained. A commitment to 


‘standards is encouraged by a set of values 


in which the status of a college, as defined 
by academicians and a large body of edu- 
cated laymen, is closely linked to the per- 
ceived quality of faculty, student body, and 
curriculum. The raising of standards is sup- 
ported by the faculty’s desire to work with 
promising students and to enjoy member- 
ship in an enterprise of reputed quality— 
college authorities find low standards and 
poor students a handicap in competing with 


“COOLING-OUT” IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


other colleges for such resources as able 
faculty as well as for academic status, The 
wish is widespread that college education be 
of the highest quality for the preparation 
of leaders in public affairs, business, and the 
professions. In brief, the institutional 
means of the students’ progress toward col- 
lege graduation and subsequent goals are 
shaped in large part by a commitment to 
quality embodied in college staffs, traditions, 
and images. 

The conflict between open-door admis- 
sion and performance of high quality often 
means a wide discrepancy between the hopes 
of entering students and the means of their 
realization. Students who pursue ends for 
which a college education is required but 
who have little academic ability gain admis- 
sion into colleges only to encounter stand- 
ards of performance they cannot meet. As 
a result, while some students of low promise 
are successful, for large numbers failure is 
inevitable and structured. The denial is de- 
layed, taking place within the college in- 
stead of at the edge of the system. It re- 
quires that many colleges handle the stu- 
dent who intends to complete college and has 
been allowed to become involved but whose 
destiny is to fail. 


RESPONSES TO DISJUNCTURE 


What is done with the student whose 
destiny will normally be early termination? 
One answer is unequivocal dismissal. This 
“hard” response is found in the state univer- 
sity that bows to pressure for broad admis- 
sion but then protects standards by heavy 
drop-out. In the first year it weeds out many 
of the incompetent, who may number a third 
or more of the entering class. The response 
of the college is hard in that failure is clearly 
defined as such. Failure is public; the stu- 
dent often returns home. This abrupt change 
in status and in access to the means of 
achievement may occur simultaneously in a 
large college or university for hundreds, and 
sometimes thousands, of students after the 
first semester and at the end of the fresh- 
man year. The delayed denial is often 
viewed on the outside as heartless, a slaugh- 
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ter of the innocents’ This excites public pres- 
sure and anxiety, and apparently the prac- 
tice cannot be extended indefinitely as the 


demand for admission to college increases. 


A second answer is to sidetrack unpromis- 
ing students rather than have them fail. 
This is the “soft” response: never to dismiss 
a student but to provide him with an alter- 
native. One form of it in some state univer- 
sities is the detour to an extension division 
or a general college, which has the advan- 
tage of appearing not very different from the 
main road. Sometimes “easy” fields of study, 
such as education, business administration, 
and social science, are used as alternatives 
to dismissal. The major form of the soft 
response is not found in the four-year col- 
lege or university, however, but in the col- 
lege that specializes in handling students 


6 One national report showed that one out of 
eight entering students (12.5 per cent) in publicly 
controlled colleges does not remain beyond the 
first term or semester; one out of three (31 per 
cent) is out by the end of the first year; and about 
one out of two (46.6 per cent) leaves within the 
first two years. In state universities alone, about 
one out of four withdraws in the first year and 
40 per cent in two years (Robert E. Iffert, Reten- 
tion and Withdrawal of College Students [Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 1958], pp. 15-20). Students withdraw 
for many reasons, but scholastic aptitude is re- 
lated to their staying power: “A sizeable number 
of students of medium ability enter college, but... 
few if any of them remain longer than two years” 
(A Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher 
Education [Sacramento: California State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1955], p. 120). 


TRobert L. Kelly, The American Colleges and 
the Social Order (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1940), pp. 220-21. 


8 One study has noted that on many campuses 
the business school serves “as a dumping ground 
for students who cannot make the grade in engi- 
neering or some branch of the liberal arts,” this 
being a consequence of lower promotion standards 
than are found in most other branches of the uni- 
versity (Frank C. Pierson, The Education of Amer- 
ican Businessmen [New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1959], p. 63). Pierson also summarizes data on 
intelligence of students by field of study which 
indicate that education, business, and social science 
rank near the bottom in quality of students (zbid., 
pp. 65-72). 
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who will soon be leaving—typically, the 
two-year public junior college. 

In most states where the two-year college 
is a part of higher education, the students 
likely to be caught in the means-ends dis- 
juncture are assigned to it in large numbers. 
In California, where there are over sixty 
public two-year colleges in a diversified sys- 
tem that includes the state university and 
numerous four-year state colleges, the jun- 
ior college is unselective in admissions and 
by law, custom, and self-conception accepts 
all who wish to enter.® It is tuition-free, 
local, and under local control. Most of its 
entering students want to try for the bac- 
calaureate degree, transferring to a “senior” 
college after one or two years. About two- 
thirds of the students in the junior colleges 
of the state are in programs that permit 
transferring; but, of these, only about one- 
third actually transfer. to a four-year col- 
lege.}° The remainder, or two out of three of 
the professed transfer students, are “Jatent 
terminal students”: their announced inten- 
tion and program of study entails four years 
of college, but in reality their work termi- 
nates in the junior college. Constituting 
about half of all the students in the Cali- 
fornia junior colleges, and somewhere be- 
tween one-third and one-half of junior col- 
lege students nationally, these students 
cannot be ignored by the colleges. Under- 
standing their careers is important to under- 
standing modern higher education. 


THE REORIENTING PROCESS 


This type of student in the junior college 
is handled by being moved out of a trans- 
fer major to a one- or two-year program of 
vocational, business, or semiprofessional 
training. This calls for the relinquishing of 
his original intention, and he is induced to 
accept a substitute that has lower status in 

® Burton R. Clark, The Open Door College: A 
Case Study (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1960), pp. 44-45. 

10 Ibid., p. 116. 

11 Leland L. Medsker, The Junior College: Prog- 
ress and Prospect (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1960), chap. iv. 
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both the college and society in general. 

In one junior college!” the initial move in 
a cooling-out process is pre-entrance testing: 
low scores on achievement tests lead poorly 
qualified students into remedial classes. As- 
signment to remedial work casts doubt and 
slows the student’s movement into bona fide 
transfer courses. The remedial courses are, 
in effect, a subcollege. The student’s achieve- 
ment scores are made part of a counseling 
folder that will become increasingly signifi- 
cant to him. An objective record of ability 
and performance begins to accumulate. 

A second step is a counseling interview be- 
fore the beginning of the first semester, and 
before all subsequent semesters for return- 
ing students. “At this interview the counse- 
lor assists the student to choose the proper 
courses in light of his objective, his test 
scores, the high school record and test rec- 
ords from his previous schools.”!3 Assist- 
ance in choosing “the proper courses” is 
gentle at first. Of the common case of the 
student who wants to be an engineer but 
who is not a promising candidate, a counse- 
lor said: “I never openly countermand his 
choice, but edge him toward a terminal pro- 
gram by gradually laying out the facts of 
life.” Counselors may become more severe 
later when grades provide a talking point 
and when the student knows that he is in 
trouble. In the earlier counseling the desire 
of the student has much weight; the counse- 
lor limits himself to giving advice and stat- 
ing the probability of success. The advice is 
entered in the counseling record that shad- 
ows the student. 

A third and major step in reorienting the 
latent terminal student is a special course 
entitled “Orientation to College,” manda- 
tory for entering students. All sections of it 
are taught by teacher-counselors who com- 
prise the counseling staff, and one of its 
purposes is “to assist students in evaluating 
their own abilities, interests, and aptitudes; 


12San Jose City College, San Jose, Calif. For 
the larger study see Clark, op. cit. 

13 San Jose Junior College, Handbook for Coun- 
selors, 1957—58, p. 2. Statements in quotation marks 
in the next few paragraphs are cited from this. 
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in assaying their vocational choices in light 
of this evaluation; and in making educa- 
tional plans to implement their choices.” A 
major section of it takes up vocational plan- 
ning; vocational tests are given at a time 
when opportunities and requirements in 
various fields of work are discussed. The 
tests include the “Lee Thorpe Interest In- 


ventory” (“given to all students for moti- ` 


vating a self-appraisal of vocational choice”) 
and the “Strong Interest Inventory” (“for 
all who are undecided about choice or who 
show disparity between accomplishment and 
vocational choice”). Mechanical and clerical 
aptitude tests are taken by all. The apti- 
tudes are directly related to the college’s 
terminal programs, with special tests, such 
as a pre-engineering ability test, being given 
according to need. Then an “occupational 
paper is required of all students for their 
chosen occupation”; in it the student writes 
on the required training and education and 
makes a “self-appraisal of fitness.” 

Tests and papers are then used in class 
discussion and counseling interviews, in 
which the students themselves arrange and 
work with a counselor’s folder and a student 
test profile and, in so doing, are repeatedly 
confronted by the accumulating evidence— 
the test scores, course grades, recommenda- 
tions of teachers and counselors. This pro- 
cedure is intended to heighten self-aware- 
ness of capacity in relation to choice and 
hence to strike particularly at the latent 
terminal student. The teacher-counselors are 
urged constantly to “be alert to the problem 
of unrealistic vocational goals” and to “help 
students to accept their limitations and 
strive for success in other worthwhile objec- 
tives that are within their grasp.” The ori- 
entation class was considered a good place 
“to talk tough,” to explain in an impersonal 
way the facts of life for the overambitious 
student. Talking tough to a whole group is 
part of a soft treatment of the individual. 

Following the vocational counseling, the 
orientation course turns to “building an ed- 
ucational program,” to study of the require- 
ments for graduation of the college in trans- 
fer and terminal curriculum, and to planning 
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of a four-semester program. The students 
also become acquainted with the require- 
ments of the colleges to which they hope 
to transfer, here contemplating additional 
hurdles such as the entrance examinations 
of other colleges. Again, the hard facts of 
the road ahead are brought to bear on self- 
appraisal. 

If he wishes, the latent terminal student 
may ignore the counselor’s advice and the 
test scores. While in the counseling class, 
he is also in other courses, and he can wait 
to see what happens. Adverse counseling ad- 
vice and poor test scores may not shut off his 
hope of completing college; when this is the 
case, the deterrent will be encountered in the 
regular classes. Here the student is divested 
of expectations, lingering from high school, 
that he will automatically pass and, hope- 
fully, automatically be transferred. Then, 
receiving low grades, he is thrown back into 
the counseling orbit, a fourth step in his re- 
orientation and a move justified by his actu- 
al accomplishment. The following indicates 
the nature of the referral system: 

Need for Improvement Notices are issued by 
instructors to students who are doing unsatis- 
factory work. The carbon copy of the notice is 
given to the counselor who will be available for 
conference with the student. The responsibility 
lies with the student to see his counselor. How- 
ever, experience shows that some counselees are 
unable to be sufficiently self-directive to seek 
aid. The counselor should, in such cases, send 
for the student, using the Request for Confer- 
ence blank. If the student fails to respond to 
the Request for Conference slip, this may be- 
come a disciplinary matter and should be re- 
ferred to the deans. 

After a conference has been held, the Need 
for Improvement notices are filed in the stu- 
dent’s folder. This may be important in case of 
a complaint concerning the fairness of a final 
grade.14 


This directs the student to more advice and 
self-assessment, as soon and as often as he 
has classroom difficulty. The carbon-copy 
routine makes it certain that, if he does not 
seek advice, advice will seek him. The paper 
work and bureaucratic procedure have the 


14 Ibid, p. 20. 
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purpose of recording referral and advice in 
black and white, where they may later be 
appealed to impersonally. As put in an un- 
published report of the college, the overas- 
piring student and the one who seems to be 
in the wrong program require “skillful and 
delicate handling. An accumulation of perti- 
nent factual information may serve to forti- 
fy the objectivity of the student-counselor 
relationship.” While the counselor advises 
delicately and patiently, but persistently, 
the student is confronted with the record 
with increasing frequency. 

A fifth step, one necessary for many in the 
throes of discouragement, is probation: 
“Students [whose] grade point averages fall 
below 2.0 [C] in any semester will, upon 
recommendation by the Scholarship Com- 
mittee, be placed on probationary standing.” 
A second failure places the student on sec- 
ond probation, and a third may mean that 
he will be advised to withdraw from the 
college altogether. The procedure is not de- 
signed to rid the college of a large number 
of students, for they may continue on pro- 
bation for three consecutive semesters; its 
purpose is not to provide a status halfway 
out of the college but to “assist the student 
to seek an objective (major field) at a level 
on which he can succeed.”!5 An important 
effect of probation is its slow killing-off of 
the lingering hopes of the most stubborn 
latent terminal students. A “transfer stu- 
dent” must have a C average to receive the 
Associate in Arts (a two-year degree) of- 
fered by the junior college, but no minimum 
average is set for terminal students. More 
important, four-year colleges require a C 
average or higher for the transfer student. 
Thus probationary status is the final blow 
to hopes of transferring and, indeed, even 
to graduating from the junior college un- 
der a transfer-student label. The point is 
reached where the student must permit him- 
self to be reclassified or else drop out. In 
this college, 30 per cent of the students 
enrolled at the end of the spring semester, 
1955-56, who returned the following fall 
were on probation; three out of four of these 


15 Statement taken from unpublished material. 
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were transfer students in name.7® 

This sequence of procedures is a specific 
process of cooling-out;*? its effect, at the 
best, is to let down hopes gently and unex- 
plosively. Through it students who are fail- 
ing or barely passing find their occupational 
and academic future being redefined. Along 
the way, teacher-counselors urge the latent 
terminal student to give up his plan of trans- 
ferring and stand ready to console him in 
accepting a terminal curriculum. The drawn- 
out denial when it is effective is in place of 
a personal, hard “No”; instead, the student 
is brought to realize, finally, that it is best to 
ease himself out of the competition to 
transfer. 


COOLING-OUT FEATURES 


In the cooling-out process in the junior 
college are several features which are likely 
to be found in other settings where failure 
or denial is the effect of a structured dis- 
crepancy between ends and means, the re- 
sponsible operatives or “coolers” cannot 
leave the scene or hide their identities, and 
the disappointment is threatening in some 
way to those responsible for it. At work and 
in training institutions this is common. The 
features are: 

1. Alternative achievement.—Substitute 
avenues may be made to appear not too dif- 
ferent from what is given up, particularly 
as to status. The person destined to be de- 
nied or who fails is invited to interpret the 
second effort as more appropriate to his par- 


16 San Jose Junior College, “Digest of Analysis 
of the Records of 468 Students Placed on Proba- 
tion for the Fall Semester, 1956,” September 3, 
1956. 


17 Goffman’s original statement of the concept 
of cooling-out referred to how the disappointing 
of expectations is handled by the disappointed per- 
son and especially by those responsible for the 
disappointment. Although his main illustration was 
the confidence game, where facts and potential 
achievement are deliberately misrepresented to the 
“mark” (the victim) by operators of the game, 
Goffman also applied the concept to failure in 
which those responsible act in good faith (op. cit., 
passim). “Cooling-out” is a widely useful idea 
when used to refer to a function that may vary in 
deliberateness. 
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ticular talent and is made to see that it will 
be the less frustrating. Here one does not 
fail but rectifies a mistake. The substitute 
status reflects less unfavorably on personal 
capacity than does being dismissed and 
forced to leave the scene. The terminal stu- 
dent in the junior college may appear not 
very different from the transfer student— 
an “engineering aide,” for example, instead 
of an “engineer”’—and to be proceeding to 
something with a status of its own. Failure 
in college can be treated as if it did not 
happen; .so, too, can poor performance in 
industry.18 

2. Gradual disengagement.—By a gradu- 
al series of steps, movement to a goal may 
be stalled, self-assessment encouraged, and 
evidence produced of performance. This 
leads toward the available alternatives at 
little cost. It also keeps the person in a 
counseling milieu in which advice is fur- 
nished, whether actively sought or not. 
Compared with the original hopes, however, 
it is a deteriorating situation. If the indi- 
vidual does not give up peacefully, he will 
be in trouble. 

3. Objective denial—Reorientation is, fi- 
nally, confrontation by the facts. A record 
of poor performance helps to detach the 
organization and its agents from the emo- 
tional aspects of the cooling-out work. In 
a sense, the overaspiring student in the 
junior college confronts himself, as he lves 
with the accumulating evidence, instead of 
the organization. The college offers oppor- 
tunity; it is the record that forces denial. 
Record-keeping and other bureaucratic pro- 
cedures appeal to universal criteria and re- 
duce the influence of personal ties, and the 
personnel are thereby protected. Modern 
personnel record-keeping, in general, has the 
function of documenting denial. 

4. Agents of consolation.—Counselors are 
available who are patient with the overam- 
bitious and who work to change their inten- 
tions. They believe in the value of the alter- 
native careers, though of lower social status, 

18 Ibid., p. 457; cf. Perrin Stryker, “How To 
Fire an Executive,” Fortune, L (October, 1954), 
116-17 and 178-92. 
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and are practiced in consoling. In college 
and in other settings counseling is to reduce 
aspiration as well as to define and to help 
fulfil it. The teacher-counselor in the “soft” 
junior college is in contrast to the scholar 
in the “hard” college who simply gives a low 
grade to the failing student. 

5. Avoidance of standards——A cooling- 
out process avoids appealing to standards 
that are ambiguous to begin with. While a 
“hard” attitude toward failure generally al- 
lows a single set of criteria, a “soft” treat- 
ment assumes that many kinds of ability are 
valuable, each in its place. Proper classifi- 
cation and placement are then paramount, 
while standards become relative. 


IMPORTANCE OF CONCEALMENT 


For an organization and its agents one 
dilemma of a cooling-out role is that it must 
be kept reasonably away from public scru- 
tiny and not clearly perceived or understood 
by prospective clientele. Should it become 
obvious, the organization’s ability to per- 
form it would be impaired. If high-school 
seniors and their families were to define the 
junior college as a place which diverts col- 
lege-bound students, a probable consequence 
would be a turning-away from the junior 
college and increased pressure for admission 
to the four-year colleges and universities 
that are otherwise protected to some degree. 
This would, of course, render superfluous 
the part now played by the junior college in 
the division of labor among colleges. 

The cooling-out function of the junior 
college is kept hidden, for one thing, as other 
functions are highlighted. The junior college 
stresses “the transfer function,” “the ter- 
minal function,” etc., not that of transform- 
ing transfer into terminal students; indeed, 
it is widely identified as principally a trans- 
fer station. The other side of cooling-out is 
the successful performance in junior college 
of students who did poorly in high school or 
who have overcome socioeconomic handi- 
caps, for they are drawn into higher educa- 
tion rather than taken out of it. Advocates 
of the junior college point to this salvaging 
of talented manpower, otherwise lost to the 
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community and nation. It is indeed a func- 
tion of the open door to let hidden talent 
be uncovered. . 

Then, too, cooling-out itself is reinter- 
preted so as to appeal widely. The junior 
college may be viewed as a place where all 
high-school graduates have the opportunity 
to explore possible careers and find the type 
of education appropriate to their individual 
ability; in short, as a place where everyone 
is admitted and everyone succeeds. As de- 
scribed by the former president of the Uni- 
versity of California: 


A prime virtue of the junior college, I think, 
is that most of its students succeed in what they 
set out to accomplish, and cross the finish line 
before they grow weary of the race. After two 
years in a course that they have chosen, they 
can go out prepared for activities that satisfy 
them, instead of being branded as failures. Thus 
the broadest possible opportunity may be pro- 
vided for the largest number to make an honest 
try at further education with some possibility 
of success and with no route to a desired goal 
completely barred to them.1® 


The students themselves help to keep this 
function concealed by wishful unawareness. 
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Those who cannot enter other colleges but 
still hope to complete four years will be 
motivated at first not to admit the cooling- 
out process to consciousness. Once exposed 
to it, they again will be led not to acknowl- 
edge it, and so they are saved insult to their 
self-image. 


In summary, the cooling-out process in 
higher education is one whereby systematic 
discrepancy between aspiration and avenue 
is covered over and stress for the individual 
and the system is minimized. The provision 
of readily available alternative achivements 
in itself is an important device for alleviat- 
ing the stress consequent on failure and so 
preventing anomic and deviant behavior. 
The general result of cooling-out processes 
is that society can continue to encourage 
maximum effort without major disturbance 
from unfulfilled promises and expectations. 


UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


19 Robert Gordon Sproul, “Many Millions 
More,” Educational Record, XXXIX (April, 
1958), 102. 


SOCIAL THEORY IN FIELD RESEARCH 


JOSEPH BENSMAN AND ARTHUR VIDICH 


ABSTRACT 


Sociologists tend to imbue theory with a value of its own as if, a priori, it could provide models for 
solving specific problems of research. But social theory provides sets of alternative perspectives on data 
relevant to a given problem. When theory is used heuristically, it leads to its own “destruction” and to 
the formulation of substitute perspectives more closely related to the realities involved. 


In the last fifteen years a central concern 
of both sociology and anthropology has been 
the relationship between theory and re- 
search. One of the turning points in this 
discussion was Merton’s comment on the 
position of sociological theory,? in which he 
calls for more attention to “theories of the 
middle range”—‘“theories intermediate to 
the minor working hypotheses evolved in 
abundance during the day-by-day routines 
of research, and the all-inclusive specula- 
tions comprising a master conceptual scheme 
from which it is hoped to derive a very large 
number of empirically observed uniformities 
of social behavior.” Other studies addressed 
to issues in the relationship between theory 
and research are represented in the work of 
Mills, Blumer, Becker, Abel, A. K. Davis, 
Becker and Boskoff, Znaniecki, Borgatta 
and Meyer, Coser and Rosenberg, and 
Goode and Hatt, to mention only a few. All 
these authors have criticized the hiatus 
between low-level theory dealing with factu- 
ally exact minutiae and the world-sweeping 
generalizations of theorists who appear to 
fail to appreciate the time-consuming task 
of systematically gathering and interpreting 
data. In addition, the older classical theo- 
rists have been explicitly criticized for being 
more interested in probing specific problems 


1 Robert K. Merton, “The Position of Sociologi- 
cal Theory—Discussion,” American Sociological 
Review, XIII (1949), 164-68, republished in sub- 
stantially the same form in Robert K. Merton, 
Social Theory and Social Structure (rev. ed.; Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958), pp. 4-10. 


2 Social Theory and Social Structure, pp. 5-6. 


than in developing theoretical systems, in- 
dependent of specific cases. This has led to 
a movement to construct a general theory 
that can be independent of specific data, but 
for the most part the authors mentioned 
have joined the issue on the disparity be- 
tween generalized theory and low-level 
theory. 

Two methods have been developed to 
provide a link between empirical observa- 
tions and higher theory: 


1. Closed logical-deductive models which pre- 
suppose that co-ordinates can be established 
which will make possible linkages between the 
models and the open systems of the empirical 
world.2 When the general dimensions of ele- 
ments or units of systems have been specified, 
the investigator can develop complex models 
of systems based on the various combinations 
and relationships of the elements in them. It 
may be a personality system, a terminological 
system, a social system, a cultural system, a 
kinship system, a motivational system, etc. A 
fundamental method in the construction of such 
systems is the comparison of specific empirically 
open systems with the abstract, common ele- 
ments necessary to any social system. 

2. The “codification of theoretical perspec- 


3 Edward Shils has described this process in a 
similar way as follows: “The role of general theory 
consists of a general systematic scrutiny of par- 
ticular facts: then the theory is either disconfirmed 
by the facts and is replaced by one more adequate 
to them, or the hypothesis and corresponding the- 
ory are confirmed and the problem is settled” 
(“Primordial, Personal, Sacred, and Civil Ties: 
Some Particular Observations on the Relationships 
of Sociological Research and Theory,” British 
Journal of Sociology, VIII, No. 2 [June, 1957], 
130-45). 
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tives,’* in which the researcher-theorist at- 
tempts to state systematically the relationship 
of existing theories to each other. Specific and 
discrete theories which have been used in the 
past on specific problems are examined, and 
the investigator attempts to discover the funda- 
mental dimensions, implicit and explicit, of 
each, after which he compares them.® In mak- 
ing comparisons, the codifier discovers over- 
lapping areas, convergences, different levels of 
generality and generalization, and different 
vectors of observation and perspective. He con- 
structs paradigms and models of the various 
theories so as to offer a complete theoretical 
point of view which points to the data neces- 
sary to answer theoretical problems. The net 
product is a heuristic model which serves as a 
basis for future research. 


Both these approaches to theory have 
been offered as corrections of the unsystem~- 
atic uses to which theory has been put in the 
past. It is useful, however, to inquire what 
the older “unsystematic” and “specific” 
theory purports to do and how it focuses on 
the relationship between theory and re- 
search. Blumer has indicated that adherence 
to unsystematic theories sensitizes the theo- 
rist and the researcher who is familiar with 
a wide range of theories to a plurality of 
possibilities—to wide ranges of data.® Shils 


4 Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, 
p. 12. Also see James Olds, The Growth and Struc- 
ture of Motives (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1956), 
pp. 21-22, on “the limited theory viewpoint” in 
which the position of H. G. Birch and M. E. Bit- 
terman (in “Sensory Integration and Cognitive 
Theory,” Psychological Review, LVIII [1951], 
355-61) is used as an illustration. 


5 Best exemplified by Robin M. Williams, Jr., 
The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions: A Survey 
of Research Problems of Ethnic, Racial, and Re- 
ligious Group Relations (Social Science Research 
Council Bull. 57 [New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1947]), esp. chap. iii. Similar stud- 
ies are Merton, “The Sociology of Knowledge,” 
in Social Theory and Social Structure, pp. 217-45; 
R. Sarbin, “Role Theory,” in Gardner Lindzey 
(ed.), Handbook of Social Psychology (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press, 1954), pp. 223-58. 


6 Herbert Blumer, “What Is Wrong with Social 
Theory?” American Sociological Review, XIX 
(1954), 3-10. 
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has specifically shown how the older, unsys- 
tematic theorists have helped him to locate 
and define one of the major problem areas 
in modern society, and he provides a vivid 
description of their part in the evolution of 
his own research and his perspective on so- 
ciety.” Blumer and Shils both show that the 
researcher-theorist can probe and check his 
data against a number of perspectives in 
theory and then discern the theoretical pos- 
sibilities of them. The researcher discovers 
novel and previously unspecified relation- 
ships in his data. Unsystematic theory, in 
this way, can lead to creative work. 

To explore systematically one way in 
which unsystematic theories have been used, 
we will confine ourselves to specific research 
problems in which we have recently been 
engaged:® How is a small rural com- 
munity related to the large-scale mass soci- 
ety? How does the mass society affect 
the public and inner life of the individuals 
of the community? How does the mass 
society affect the social structure of the 
town, particularly its class structure and the 
character of its institutional arrangements? 
What is the response of the small town 
institutionally and individually, to the insti- 
tutions and agencies of the mass society 
that affect it? 


EVOCATION OF THEORY FROM OBSERVATION 


In response to the research organization’s 
inquiry into possible sources of creativity 


T Shils, op. cit. 


8 Shils’s article (zbéd.) is a case history of this 
procedure. He has shown how the interplay be- 
tween his research experience and received theory 
has led him to discard, revamp, and reinterpret 
the different theorists with whom he has been con- 
cerned, accordingly as his experience with different 
sets of data has called forth and brought into per- 
spective different elements and segments of the 
theorists with whom he has been concerned—main- 
ly Ténnies, Cooley, Mayo, Schmalenback, Lenin, 
Weber, Parsons and Sorel. 


9 The analysis of these problems is reported in 
the authors’ Small Town in Mass Society: Class, 
Power and Religion in a Rural Community (Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1958). 
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among members of the community,?® the ob- 
server’s attention was directed to the locally 
owned and operated telephone company, 
whose management was considering a pro- 
gram of expansion. A newspaper’s announce- 
ment of a proposed plan to instal a new tele- 
phone system, with underground cables, dial 
phones, and an automatic central switch- 
board, offered an example of creative activ- 
ity in community life which seemed ideal 
for investigation. 

It was discovered that the force behind 
the drive for expansion was not the local 
operator but the state telephone company. 
In fact, the elderly local owner and policy- 
maker would have preferred to keep the 
installation as it was, since he had neither 
the stamina nor the capital to undertake the 
expansion. However, he could not resist the 
expansion program because he was depend- 
ent on the state company. 

The local system was linked to the state 
system, through connecting trunks and long- 
distance lines, to all neighboring towns and 
the state and the nation at large. In addi- 
tion, the local company’s installations and 
finances bound it closely to the state com- 
pany, which provided it with an auditing 
service, engineering consultants, advertising 
layouts, etc. The responsibilities of the local 
company were for maintenance, collections, 
and ownership. The state company was in- 
terested in promoting the expansion pro- 
gram because it found the local installation 
cumbersome and awkward; incoming calls 
could not be handled easily or automatically, 
and much attention from outside specialists 
was required. All these irritants could be 
removed, and service could be improved, by 
modernization. 

10 Cornell Studies in Social Growth, sponsored 
by the Department of Child Development and 
Family Relationships, New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, with the aid 
of funds from the National Instiute of Mental 
Health; the United States Public Health Service, 
and the Social Science Research Council. The pres- 
ent study, as well as the original one upon which 
this one draws, is an independent by-product of 


Cornell studies and does not represent the author- 
ized viewpoint of the project. 
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The state company did not want to buy 
the local company. It appeared that it 
wanted to retain this and other independents 
as “competing independent companies.” The 
local owner could not close down, though 
he might have liked to, because the state 
Public Service Commission would not per- 
mit termination of a public service. Since 
the company existed and since some im- 
provements had to be made, the local com- 
pany announced and undertook the expan- 
sion program. Almost nothing about the ex- 
pansion, however, could be attributed to 
local action. 

When the various external influences in 
the local “spontaneous” action were noticed, 
the attention of the authors was directed 
to an entirely different range of problems 
from those which led to the original inquiry. 
Not only were state agencies, other bu- 
reaucracies, and a whole range of experts de- 
cisive in the case of the telephone company 
but similar connections and influences were 
at work in politics, education, religion, and 
the cultural life of the community. Local 
educational policy, religious affairs, public 
policy and politics—all were intimately re- 
lated to policy-determining groups far re- 
moved from the town. The question then 
was: How is it possible to comprehend and 
interpret the relationships between local and 
external action in a way that is true to the 
basic facts and elements observed? We 
turned our attention to various unsystematic 
and unsystematized theories developed in 
the past to handle similar data and prob- 
lems: those of Redfield, Weber, Tonnies, 
Veblen, Merton, Lynd, Warner, Mills, Sapir, 
and Tumin. In each case we applied their 
perspectives to our data. In effect, we asked: 
“What in their theories would permit us to 
comprehend our data?” 

In the case of each theory which our 
initial finding made salient, we had a direc- 
tive for data which could be elicited by fur- 
ther field research. Thus, for example, 
Veblen’s study of the country town makes 
the point that the political conservatism 
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of rural life rests in the rural village because 
economically it dominates the surrounding 


agricultural area. We did not find this to 


correspond with our observations and could 
only account for the difference by noting 


that Veblen wrote in a day when rural banks’ 


were strong and apparently autonomous 
agencies. While many things in Veblen’s 
study of the country town rang true, it did 
not provide us with a basis for further in- 
vestigation of our particular problem. On 
the other hand, Sapir’s analysis of spurious 
culture, which emphasizes the role of cul- 
tural imports, directed us to view all phases 
of the cultural life of the community as a 
successive series of imports made at differ- 
ent times since 1890. In short, existing theory 
gave our field work a focus, and we could 
conduct it along the lines thereby suggested. 

Theories were helpful in opening our eyes 
to specific facts about our problem. For ex- 
ample, Sapir called our attention to the 
agencies of cultural penetration; Mills and 
Selznick, to the agencies of institutional 
penetration and organizational co-optation. 
In some instances a theorist’s minor point 
became a central point to us, while his cen- 
tral point seemed irrelevant. In no case did 
we view any theory as offering us a solution 
to our problem, nor did we use any one 
theory exclusively to direct our observations. 
Research, for us, did not demonstrate, docu- 
ment, or annotate theory, but rather it ex- 
hausted the theories that came to our at- 
tention. Sapir’s theory of the genuine cul- 
ture was exhausted when nothing was found 
in the cultural life of the community that 
was indigenous to it—-when everything cul- 
tural could be traced to an external source. 
In our procedure a theory was exhausted if 
and when it either yielded little follow-up 
data or if the data suggested by the theory 
were not forthcoming. 


THE EXHAUSTING AND “DESTRUCTION” 
OF THEORIES 


If a theoretical perspective does not yield 


the expected data, the question to be raised 
is: What facts and what theories are neces- 
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sary to account for the gaps left by the 
specific theory? When one set of theories 
does not exhaust the potentialities of the 
data, other sets can be employed to point to 
and to explain the facts which remain un- 
explained. Thus for any initial statement of 
the field problem a whole series of theories 
may be successively applied, each yielding 
different orders of data and each perhaps 
being limited by the special perspectives and 
dimensions on which it is predicated. 

The relationships between theories and 
levels, orders and vectors of analysis, are 
not resolved a priori but rather on the basis 
of the contribution of each perspective to the 
solution of the research problem. The order 
achieved (if the research is successful) is 
not the logical order of concepts but the 
order of uniformities in the social structure 
of the community. The value of these un- 
systematic theories is not in their formal 
order but in their heuristic usefulness. 

Each of the theories provides a set of ques- 
tions asked of the data, and the data lead 
to the continuous destruction of unproduc- 
tive theories whenever the theories no longer 
yield new data or fail to solve the original 
problem. The reverse is also true: the theory 
may lead to the evocation of new data by 
focusing observation and its assessment. 


THE SUBSTITUTION OF THEORIES 


However, it has been our experience that, 
when new data are evoked by a theory, they 
lead quite frequently to the reformulation of 
the research problem, sometimes in a way 
that leaves the original theories (in this case 
dealing with penetration, external influences, 
etc.) inadequate. This is the case in which 
the data evoked by the observation forces 
such a radical shift in perspective that new 
theories must be called forth. For example, 
in tracing both the impact of the mass so- 
ciety on the community and the response of 


11 Similarly Robert Redfield, in The Little Com- 
munity (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1955), takes five different societies, each studied 
from a different perspective, and demonstrates how 
the perspective limits the data. 
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the community to agencies of the mass so- 
ciety, it was relatively easy to discover that 
different social and economic classes re- 
sponded in different ways. Farmers as a 
class, for example, were the only group di- 
rectly protected and aided by federal legis- 
lation, but not all farmers responded sim- 
ilarly to the benefits it brought them. A 
farmer’s reaction to federal legislation had 
an important effect on his local class posi- 
tion. Small businessmen had lost their 
monopoly of the local market to the large 
urban chains, and they responded to the 
loss in a psychologically and economically 
defensive manner. The connections of the 
professional class to the outside world were 
almost exclusively cultural, but these en- 
hanced their prestige in the local commu- 
nity, etc. In examining the problem of pene- 
tration, we could not look at the town as a 
unified whole but had to examine how each 
class was related to the outside world. 

As a result of these observations it was 
necessary to recast our problem as a con- 
sideration of class. Class had to be consid- 
ered, however, in terms not only of the 
specific problem of mass society but also 
of the general theories of class. In posing 
our problem as a class problem, again a 
whole range of new theories was evoked, in- 
cluding those of Warner, Lynd, Kaufman, 
Hollingshead, Weber, and Marx. However, 
again, theories of class were not considered 
sui generis but rather as pragmatic devices 
which would bring us to a solution to the 
original problem; that is, the alternative 
data which would be selected by different 
theories were considered initially only in 
terms necessary to solve the problem of the 
relationship of the local class structure to 
the mass society, using as many dimensions 
as theory would allow. The new focus meant 
making an examination of all relevant class 
data. 

When the data had been re-examined and 
additional research had been conducted on 
class, theory was used in an additional way. 
The conception of the class structure of the 
community which we had developed in our 
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research was criticized in the light of the 
class theories with which we were working. 


THEORIES IN THE CRITICISM 
OF FIELD WORK. 


The procedure we followed was to take 
various theories of class and to postulate 
them as hypothetically fruitful and, then, to 
ask what would the hypothetical yield of 
each be toward exhausting the data then 
locally available. Some data that should 
have been elicited by certain of the theories 
were not present in the initial field work. 
The question was then raised: Is this a 
deficiency of the theory or of the field work? 
It was necessary to reanalyze the data al- 
ready gathered and to make additional ob- 
servations in order to make sure the fault 
was not the researcher’s in these theoretical 
respects. This does not mean that all theories 
were equally productive or, in fact, produc- 
tive at all. 

We found that the prestige associations 
reported in Warner’s work were not to be 
found in the initial analysis of our data. 
We postulated Warner as a critic of our 
analysis and then found that we had to ask 
ourselves why our analysis had not revealed 
socially exclusive local groups based on 
prestige. However, while Warner’s system 
forced us to find groups of the type he de- 
scribes, the class system we had discovered 
and described did not appear in most other 
respects to fit his model.!* This does not 
prove or disprove the validity of Warner’s 
work, which might in other communities be 
more meaningful; however, it did not cover 
the whole range of our data. In the same 
way, the theories of Hollingshead yielded 
valuable data, but again the phenomena 
were not entirely the same. 

Theories of class led to another refocusing 


12 The ladies’ book clubs, card-playing groups, 
men’s clubs and associations, and “old American” 
families resemble groups found by Warner, but 
other classes in our study did not; e.g., “Old Amer- 
ican” families, or what we called the “Old Aristoc- 
racy,” occupied symbolically important positions 
but could not be called an “upper-upper” class. 
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of the problem, this time in the area of 
politics.18 It became apparent that members 
of different classes played different roles in 
local political life. Accordingly, we con- 
sidered the political theories of Weber, Cen- 
ters, Marx, V. O. Key, Mosca, Neumann, 
Michel, and Mills. 

Each successive application of theory, de- 
rived in each instance from stimulation 
given by the immediately preceding investi- 
gation, caused us to take into account new 
orders of data which in turn forced us to 
select different types of theory. Thus the 
method compelled us to consider not only 
politics but the relationship between po- 
litical and non-political leadership, be- 
tween the public ideology of the town and 
the private lives of its members, the role 
of religion in local life, and modes of per- 
sonal adjustment to the social system. Our 
original starting point turned out to be 
merely a starting point for an examination 
of the major institutional and psychological 
problems of the community. 

Thus successive modifications of our prob- 
lem followed from the interplay of new data 
and new points of view. Only a portion of 
this process took place during the field 


phase; some was a result of the re-examina~ 


tion of field records, and some occurred dur- 
ing the writing-up of the data. 

Let us summarize the functions that un- 
systematic theory can serve and the condi- 


tions under which it can be employed in 


research: 


1. The specification of possible areas of field 
work as the researcher leans upon the edu- 
cated perspective of his predecessors to guide 
him to important and significant areas of 

. Investigation. 

2. The criticism of field work while doing it. 
Alternative perspectives in theory yield al- 
ternative perspectives in field observation. 

3. The discovery of the limitations of one’s 
original statement of the problem; the con- 


‘18 In our first work politics received only scant 
attention; only the role of the lawyer as an inter- 
mediary between local government and state agen- 
cies had been examined by us (Bensman and Vidich, 
op. cit., chap. iv). 
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tinuous discovery of new data compels new 
formulations of the problem. 

4. The discovery of the limitations of one’s 
own theory by its continuous confrontation 
with empirical observation. 

5. The discovery of new dimensions of the 
problem. 

6. The reconstruction of one’s problem, field 
work, and past theory into a further limited 
and discrete theory to handle the problem. 
Such a theory is not final or general but ade- 
quate only to the specific problem in the 
specific field. However, this type of theoreti- 
cal solution, in turn, provides raw materials 
for other research posing new problems, and 
these new problems as they are studied by 
other investigators in other settings con- 
tribute to the continuous cultivation of new 
theories. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HEURISTIC 
AND SYSTEMATIC THEORY 


Heuristic theory as outlined above is 
operative at every level. of research: the 
statement of the problem, the gathering of 
the field data, the analysis and evaluation of 
the findings, and the analyzing and report- 
ing of the results. However, heuristic theory 
is highly limited in that it does not produce 
generalized findings valid beyond the state- 
ment of the specific original problem. The 
generalization of the findings after observa- 
tion, analysis, and interpretation must de- 
pend on other types of theory. Theorists of 
systematic theory have assumed the func- 
tion of generalization. 

As an enterprise, systematic theory can 
integrate new research findings with estab- 
lished theory and findings, thus accomplish- 
ing a continuous evaluation and assessment 
of research and heuristic theory. However, 
this can be accomplished only if general sys- 
tematic theory pays attention to the dif- 
ferences in the problems, in the levels of 
heuristic theories, and in the field situations 
in which the problem and the theory are 
specified. The attempt to seek the common 
features of all social systems or of a hypo- 
thetical “the social system” overlooks the 
specific validity and the specific character 
of most heuristic theory and all research. 


SOCIAL THEORY IN FIELD RESEARCH 


If systematic theory is at all possible as an 
aid to scientific research, it must reach out 
and establish its empirical co-ordinates to 
the empirical world. It can do this only if 
it takes into account the limited and specific 
character of heuristic theory. 


THE CODIFICATION OF THEORY AND THE 
HEURISTIC APPROACH TO THEORY 


There is relatively little difference be- 
tween the theoretical enterprise that codifies 
theoretical perspectives and heuristic theory 
as described above. The major difference— 
and it is very important—is in the timing 
of the integration of the theoretical per- 
spectives brought up for consideration. 
Codification of theory attempts to bring 
together and relate the various theoretical 
dimensions that can be brought to bear on 
a problem by the rigorous logical analysis 
of received theory in terms of the theories 
themselves. All these theories are considered 
in one analytical operation; ideally, the 
composite perspective derived from them is 
applied as a unit to a field situation. 

Contrary to codified theory, heuristic 
theory allows past theory to remain as a 
residue of latent possibilities which the re- 
search worker can bring to bear on his spe- 
cific field problem. He cannot know in ad- 
vance exactly what orders of theory are 
relevant to his problem until he discovers 
its nature in the field and what resistances 
to his preconceptions emerge as his field 
work progresses. Totally new perspectives 
emerge as he discovers these resistances. 
New perspectives, new levels, new orders, 
and new dimensions of data become salient, 
regardless of what level of codification he 
has considered in the past; in the field, in 
the encounter with the world, the press of 
the data is manifold, continuous, and not 
easily amenable to preconceived selection. 
Moreover, the level of detail of data, the 
precision of analysis, and the concepts em- 
ployed ‘are functions of the merging per- 
spectives of the field worker in the field. 
It can thus happen that whole areas, codified 
in the past, may prove worthless for coping 
with a specific problem, though the past 
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codifications may be valuable for other prob- 
lems. However, there is no level of codifica- 
tion sufficiently precise to be applicable 
when empirical data become the focus of 
attention. 

To exhibit all possible dimensions of a 
problem in advance, codification would have 
to be extremely complex, cumbersome, and 
unworkable (e.g., in one problem the authors 
reached 256 formal logical possibilities of 
the data without ever reaching its sub- 
stantive level, and, because of the com- 
plexity, one is, in effect, forced to work with 
heuristic concepts rather than with the full 
range of logically deducible possibilities. 
One deals with five or six major cells in a 
logical matrix and ignores a host of others 
which, for purposes of social science, are 
conceived of as logical but irrelevant. As a 
result, the researcher-theorist must con- 
tinuously refine his theoretical analysis in 
terms of his problem and data. 


LIMITATIONS OF HEURISTIC THEORY 


Heuristic theory, as subjected to the rigors 
of specific substantive problems, has a num- 
ber of limitations: 

1. It cannot work if the research worker 
on a priori grounds is unwilling to entertain 
the possibility of using or seriously consider- 
ing all or a variety of the available theories. 
Commitment to one school or theory means, 
in most instances, commitment to selected 
levels of data. These forms of commitment 
prevent the research worker from criticizing 
his findings from alternative points of view 
and may blind him to the exhausting of his 
own favored theoretical approach. In the 
heuristic approach there is no guaranty that 
such standards of open-mindedness will pre- 
vail or that self-criticism can and will be 
made. Science, then—particularly social sci- 
ence—-must depend not only on self-criticism 
but on the criticism made by others, willing- 
ness to accept which then becomes the basis 
of social science. 

2. The ad hoc rotation of theoretical per- 
spectives does not in itself guarantee the 
exhaustion of the empirical data if it is only 
ritual eclecticism. The only purpose in con- 
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sidering many perspectives is to solve or to 
redefine the problem. The listing of the alter- 
native possibilities of different theories is 
not a solution, since listings are not a struc- 
tural relationship of data. The end of objec- 
tive of the procedure is not only to find what 
data are relevant to the problem but also 
to determine how they are functionally re- 
lated. The only point that needs emphasis 
is that the functional relationships are 
products of the research and not of a priori 
theorizing. 

3. These procedures of exhaustion and 
rotation of perspectives are dependent on 
the contingencies of field work, the investi- 
gator’s background, and his sensitivity to 
his data; hence there is no guaranty that 
their use will assure success. There is no 
immutable deductive procedure which auto- 
matically guarantees the production of new 
concepts, theories, or findings. The research 
worker must face the possibility of failure 
in the knowledge that it may be due to the 
way in which he handled the problem.** Sci- 
entific inquiry means living an intellectually 
dangerous existence. 

4. The method outlined here is amenable 
to not all types of research. Experimental 
studies assume that causes can be postulated 
in advance and that the problem in research 
is simply one of determining their condi- 
tions and efficiency. Large-scale surveys fre- 
quently telescope all the procedures of re- 
search described above into a single opera- 
tion which does not and cannot allow for the 
continuous modification, substitution, and 
refinement of hypotheses and problems on 
the basis of field experience. The survey 
worker, in the absence of these intermediate 
checks on his thinking, may be forced to 
pose all at the same time a wide range of 
theoretically possible alternatives resulting 
from a priori formulations and hunches, hop- 
ing that one or more of his theoretical di- 

14John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty: A 


Study of the Relation of Knowledge and Action 
(New York: Minton, Balch & Co., 1929). 
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mensions will be productive after the field 
work is done and analysis is completed. He 


“frequently finds that a limited number of 


areas are highly productive, but, since in 
the beginning he had to consider on a priori 
grounds a variety of alternative areas, time 
and funds limit the depth to which he can 
analyze those variables which finally proved 
productive. This is the familiar phenomenon 
of knowing better how to make a survey 
after it is done than at the beginning. 

It is apparent from this discussion that 
in no case can the research worker feel that 
he has fully solved his problem. He must 
recognize that new levels of theory and new 
theories of which he may not have been 
aware at the time might have required new 
levels of data and further exhaustion of 
theory. At best, he can feel that he has ad- 
vanced his problem along an infinite path 
so that his work need not be repeated. One 
must recognize that there is no final ac- 
cumulation of knowledge and no final solu- 
tion, in the usual meaning of these terms.1® 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
AND 
New York, New York 


15 The following studies point to a similar con- 
clusion: Max Weber, “Science as a Vocation,” in 
Essays from Max Weber, trans. and ed. H. H. Gerth 
and C. Wright Mills (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1946), pp. 129-56; Homer G. Barnett, 
“Comment to Acculturation: An Exploratory For- 
mulation,” American Anthropologist, LVIII, No. 6 
(December, 1954), 1000-1002; Robert Redfield, 
“The Art of Social Science,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LIX, No. 3 (November, 1948), 181-90; 
Herbert Blumer, An Appraisal of Thomas and 
Znaniecki’s “The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America” (New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1939); Dewey, op. cit.; Allen H. Barton 
and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, “Some Functions of Qual- 
itative Analysis in Social Research,” Sociologica, I 
(1955), 321-61; Maurice R. Stein, The Eclipse of 
Community: An Interpretation of American Com- 
munity Studies (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1960); Barrington Moore, Jr., “The 
Strategy of Social Science,” in his Political Power 
and Social Theory (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1958, pp. 111-59) ; and C. Wright 
Mills, The Sociological Imagination (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1959). 


ORIENTATIONS TOWARD SOCIAL CLASSES 


THOMAS E. LASSWELL 


i ABSTRACT 

There are two kinds of stereotypes of social classes in the United States: mass and group stereotypes. 
Mass stereotypes of social classes are a part of societal culture: symbols and clichés such as are used as 
indicators of class in the mass media. There are many group stereotypes of social class, accompanied by 


group norms and sanctions. They form part of each person’s conception of local social organization. The 
non-verbal, non-rational nature of group norms'and sanctions may render them meaningless and ineffec- 


tive outside the group. 


In some American communities residents 
seem to have fairly uniform conceptions of 
the local social class system, viewing the 
classes as discrete categories, clearly distin- 
guishable and stable. Studies of other com- 
munities show that residents have concep- 
tions of social classes which are not uniform, 
class boundaries being evanescent.” Still 
elsewhere it has been reported that social 
classes are but arbitrary divisions of status 
continua, unrelated to group membership.’ 
From this accumulation of apparently con- 
flicting data, one is tempted to conclude that 
either research in the area of social class 
is so inchoate that no reliable results can be 
obtained or that scholars have been stucy- 
ing distorted vestiges which will soon dis- 
appear. 

This paper examines the research findings 
on social class with the assumption that 
each community, perhaps each group, has a 
unique understanding of its social class sys- 
tem, at least potentially. Then if regularities 
are found, they should be indeed significant. 
Let it be assumed that social classes ere 


1 For documentation of the factor of social classes 
in America see the author’s “Social Class and Stere- 
otyping,” Sociology and Social Research, XLII 
(March-April, 1958), p. 257, n. 2. On local ideas of 
classes see August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s 
Youth: The Impact of Social Classes on Adoles- 
cents (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949). 


2Eg, Gerhard E. Lenski, “American Social 
Classes: Statistical Strata or Social Groups?” 
American Journal of Sociology, LVIII (September, 
1952), pp. 139-44. 


John F. Cuber and William F. Kenkel, Social 
Stratification in the United States (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954), pp. 132-55. 


indeed discrete entities in some communities 
under certain conditions, while at other 
times and places and under other conditions, 
they are evanescent. In other words, let full 
faith and credit be’ given to the existing 
studies. Let it be postulated that their seem- 
ingly divergent findings are valid and that 
social class is a functional part of social 
organization. Then let the new perspective 
be concerned with persons, their perceptions 
of the society about them, and their inter- 
action with and attitudes toward other per- 
sons. 

It must be agreed that there is no single, 
uniform orientation toward social class. 
Close examination of the research reveals, 
however, that the lack of uniformity does 
not mean that there are no, regularities. 
Quite to the contrary, when perceptions of 
social class are sorted according to frames 
of reference, at least some apparent incon- 
sistencies disappear. 

Like all other phenomena, social class is 
perceived within certain frames of reference. 
It is suggested here that there are two kinds 
of frames of reference within which most 
persons perceive class-oriented phenomena: 
mass stereotypes and group stereotypes.* 

*«Iy its simplest form the mass is a number of 
separate individuals each responding independently 
to the same stimulus in the same way” (Ralph H. 
Turner and Lewis M. Killian, Collective Behavior 
[Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957], 

. 167). 
ý “A a group is an aggregate of individuals 
who exist in a state of functional interdependence, 
from which evolves a flow of communication, and 
a consequent ordering of behavior” (Scott A. 
Greer, Social Organization [Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1955], p. 18), 
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There is considerable evidence of a single 
mass stereotype of social classes in the 
United States, comprised of all the sym- 
bols used to signify “membership” in the 
various social classes to the viewers, readers, 
and hearers of the media of mass communi- 
cation. The clichés are commonly under- 
stood. There is no more question about the 
Cadillac - urbanity - power - leisure syndrome 
than there is about the stupidity-immorality- 
filth-disease syndrome. Any American mov- 
ie-, television-, or comics-fan is well ac- 
quainted with the mass indicators of social 
class. Such symbols and the mass stereotype 
of which they are elements are a part of 
societal culture. By means of mass stereo- 
types, socialized persons know how fictional 
characters must act and what they must 
say in order to reveal their class. The play- 
wright or novelist may be judged by how 
precisely and artfully he can humanize mass 
stereotypes.® 

The mass stereotype of social classes is 
applied in the flesh-and-blood world when a 
stranger is perceived or when one is away 
from familiar territory and cannot apply 
the norms of his own groups. The stranger, 
however, is not really like the fictional char- 
acter, His “writer” is not limited to a script 
of clichés which must communicate to the 
“audience.” He is perceiving as well as per- 
ceived, dynamic, and interacting with per- 
sons.® As the stranger is ascribed additional 
roles, he ceases to be a stranger. He grows 
away from his mass characterization into a 
particular relationship with particular dyads 
and groups and persons. In short, the 


®There are bohemian subsocieties and cults 
which judge art and artists by special norms which 
the general population finds esoteric. Despite their 
protests, these subsocieties have been shown to have 
stereotypes, norms, sanctions, and values that are 
quite as inflexible as those of their philistine coun- 
terparts. Cf. William Bruce Cameron, “Social 
Roles in a Jam Session,” Social Forces, XXXIII 
(December, 1954), pp. 177-82. 


è Cf, Fritz Heider, “Consciousness, the Perceptual 
World, and Communications with Others,” in 
Renato Taguiri and Luigi Petrullo (eds.), Person 
Perception and Interpersonal Behavior (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1958), pp. 27-32. 
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stranger is no longer a stranger but a person. 
When the stranger becomes perceived as 
a person in a community, those who interact 
with him cease to evaluate him and his 
behavior by mass norms and begin to eval- 
uate him by group norms. This “double 
standard” applies no less to social class than 
to other beliefs and behavior. The conflict 
between mass and group norms has long 
been recognized, as is witnessed by such 
folk sayings as “A prophet hath no honor 
in his own country,” “Familiarity breeds 
contempt,” and “No man is a hero to his 
own valet.” The creative bohemian may 
capture national acclaim with his novels, 
paintings, or plays, but his “queer” habits 
—even if they consist only of not attending 
church, or working at “peculiar” times, or 
using the language of his novels in face-to- 
face conversation—often render him an out- 
cast. On the other hand, one may be wholly 
unable to explain a local class scheme on the 
basis of mass norms and stereotypes. To 
understand why penniless, ill, old-fashioned 
Miss Minnie Masterson is always identified 
as of the upper class, locally, one must know 
not only the overt and rational habits of the 
community but also particular historic con- 
juctures and relationships of which the pres- 
ent generation, including Miss Minnie, has 
never even heard. Group norms and sanc- 
tions are not only likely to be non-verbal 
and non-rational; they are also likely to be 
perceived subliminally.*? It must be empha- 
sized, however, that this in no way detracts 
from either their reality or their potency. 
In small, isolated towns distinctions be- 
tween cliques and classes may be difficult to 
find, particularly at the extremes of the class 
continuum. In some towns of 15,000, the 
upper class comprises a single clique.® All 


7 Alfred McClung Lee, “Attitudinal Multivalence 
in Relation to Culture and Personality,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LX (November, 1954), p. 
297. Also Richard T. LaPiere, “Type Rationaliza- 
tions of Group Antipathy,” Social Forces, XV 
(December, 1936), pp. 236-37. 


8 Cf. the author’s “Social Class and Size of Com- 
munity,” American Journal of Sociology, LXIV 
(March, 1959), pp. 505-8. 
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other factors being equal, the smaller the 
town, the more likely are the classes, cliques, 
and interest groups to coincide. In villages 
with a population of less than 500, mass 
norms and stereotypes apply only to fictional 
persons, to national figures, and for a few 
fleeting moments, to strangers; and group 
norms, stereotypes, and sanctions control 
interpersonal relations. The result is a caste- 
like organization. 

In larger communities one encounters 
more strangers face-to-face, and hence one 
is required to apply the mass stereotypes 
and norms of class more frequently. Kenkel 
has shown the failure of cliques to coincide 
with discrete classes in Columbus, Ohio.® In 
the highly urbanized setting one tends to 
belong to many cliques, many status hier- 
archies, and many interest groups, in each 
of which one may be assigned to a social 
class on the basis of group stereotypes and 
norms. Thé “boundaries” of social classes 
are indeed evanescent. 

To summarize the hypotheses: 

1. In the United States there are mass 
stereotypes of social classes accompanied by 
mass norms and mass sanctions. Their uses 
are reserved for fictional characters, national 
figures, strangers, and peripheral acquaint- 


? Cuber and Kenkel, op. cit, pp. 151-53. 
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ances—that is, persons with whom only for- 
mal, infrequent, or relatively impersonal in- 
teraction occurs. 

2. There are many group stereotypes of 
social class in the United States, accom- 
panied by norms and sanctions. A part of 
the person’s conception of local social or- 
ganization, they are applied to persons with 
whom one is in actual or-potential interac- 
tion in a relatively important way. 

3. The non-verbal, non-rational nature of 
group norms and sanctions may render them 
meaningless and ineffective outside of the 
group.?° This applies no less to class-oriented 
norms, sanctions, and stereotypes than to 
others. 

4, All these orientations toward social 
classes are real and have real effects on inter- 
personal relations and social interaction. 
That is, they are a part of the behavior, 
thoughts, attitudes, and actions of flesh-and- 
blood people. The fact that social classes are 
distinguished in different ways by different 
people and mean different things to different 
people in no sense denies their existence or 
their potency. ; 
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This theme is implicit throughout the works of 
both William G. Sumner and W. I. Thomas. 
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ABSTRACT 


By means of census tracts, an analysis is made in Oxford, England, of the residential dissimilarity and 
segregation of ten groups of occupations and of the male working force by terminal age of education. With 
some exceptions, differences in social status between the occupations are paralleled by differences in resi- 
dential dissimilarity, residential segregation being particularly marked among the groups with the highest 
status; as are also differences in age at termination of education, the groups with the highest terminal age 
of education being highly segregated. In terms of ratable value and house-room, quality of housing also 
improves with increases in social status and level of education. 


This paper presents a study of differences 
in residential location and housing quality 
according to occupation and education.’ The 
study is confined to Oxford, England, relates 
to the year 1951, and is based on the city’s 
35 census tracts.” The tract boundaries have 
been drawn so as “to ensure that the popula- 
tion in each tract is as homogeneous in so- 
cial and economic characteristics as possible 
while keeping the numbers large enough to 
protect the anonymity of the smallest group 
within it.” There is, however, a “great in- 
termixture of house types in all parts of the 
city,” and the type of analysis we employ 
relates only to variations between tracts and 
not to variations within them. Furthermore, 
no account is taken of patterns that may 
occur among the tracts themselves. 

In order to determine the relationship be- 
tween occupation and residential location, 
we have calculated the indexes of dissimi- 
larity and segregation* for the Registrar- 
General’s socioeconomic groups 3-12 inclu- 
sive. The Registrar-General’s description of 
each group is reproduced in Table 1, and the 

* Although education and occupation are ob- 


viously related, we have to treat them separately 
as no adequate cross-tabulation is available. 


? Census 1951, Oxford Area: Selected Population 
and Housing Characteristics by Census Tracts (Ox- 
ford: Oxford Census Tract Committee, 1957). Tract 
36 relating to the population in non-private house- 
holds and Tracts 37—49 relating to areas beyond the 
city boundary are not included in the present anal- 
ysis. Oxford is the only area in Britain for which 
census tract material is, as yet, available. 


° Op. cit., Introduction. 


third column of this table shows the per- 
centage of the total which each group rep- 
resents. The numbers in the first column 
show the order in which the Registrar-Gen- 
eral places the groups. The Registrar-Gen- 
eral does not state that this order represents 
a ranking in any sense, and we have 


‘The indexes may range from 0 to 100. Here 
the Index of Dissimilarity measures the degree to 
which an occupational or educational group is seg- 
regated from one other group. The Index of Segre- 
gation is the same, except that it is calculated not 
for a group against one other group but against 
all other groups combined. For the method of com- 
putation see Otis Dudley Duncan and Beverly 
Duncan, “Occupational Stratification and Residen- 
tial Distribution,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LX (1955), 494-95. See also Report on the Loca- 
tion of Industry (London: Political and Economic 
Planning, 1939), pp. 291-93; Don J. Bogue, The 
Structure of the Metropolitan Community (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan, 1950), p. 72; Otis 
Dudley Duncan and Beverly Duncan, “A Methodo- 
logical Analysis of Segregation Indexes,” American 
Sociological Review, XX (1955), 210-17, and the 
literature there cited. 


€ Census 1951, England and Wales: Occupation 
Tables (London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1956), p. xi. Socioeconomic groups 1 (farmers), 
2 (agricultural workers), and 13 (armed forces, 
other than commissioned officers) have been ex- 
cluded from the analysis, reducing the total pop- 
ulation with which we are concerned by 991 (3 
per cent). Only males aged 15 years or over who 
are either occupied or retired are included in the 
socioeconomic groups. 


° Although the socioeconomic groups are clearly 
related to his social-class categories which are 
ranked according to “the general standing within 
the community of the occupations concerned” 
(ibid., 1956, p. x). 
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changed the order so as to bring it closer to 
the social-status pattern determined by the 
Hall-Jones study, where it was found, for 
example, that shop assistants were ranked 
below fitters; and, as most skilled workers 
in Oxford will be concentrated in the metal- 
manufacturing, motor, and printing indus- 
tries, we have placed shop assistants below 
skilled workers. “Personal service” includes 
such occupations as waiter, barman, chef, 
and photographer. We have placed this 
group below foremen but above skilled work- 
ers. Inevitably these decisions are somewhat 
arbitrary owing to the lack of homogeneity 
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and chefs, who were given rank 14. The 
reader who is unhappy about the particular 
order we have chosen can, of course, soon 
rearrange the data in the tables to suit 
himself. 

If, as other studies indicate,® increasing 
social distance is paralleled by increasing 
dissimilarity in residential location, we 
would expect the indexes of dissimilarity to 
increase as one reads from left to right or 
from bottom to top of Table 1. Generally 
speaking, this is the case, although the fore- 
men, personal-service, and shop-assistants 
groups provide striking exceptions. We will 


TABLE 1 
INDEXES OF DISSIMILARITY AND SEGREGATION FOR SOCIOECONOMIC GROUPS 
Grove Group PERCENTAGE DISSIMILARITY SEGRE- 
ORDER DESCRIPTIONS oF ToraL 3 4 5 6 9 8 10 7 il 12 GATION 
3  Higher-administrative, 
professional, and mana- 
erial. 6.6... eee 4.5 l4 24 33 44 38 41 37 45 46 36 
4 Other administrative, 
professional and man- 
agerial............ 11.6 17 23 3i 29 30 25 33 35 26 
5 Shopkeepers (including 
proprietors and man- 
agers of wholesale 
businesses).......... 3.6 19 25 27 22 21 27 28 17° 
6 Clerical workers....... 5.8 17 24 14 #14 19 24 12 
9 Foremen............- 2.9 29 11 18 i 20 15 
8 Personal-service workers 5.5 24 20 26 25 21 
10 Skilled workers ....... 39.3 15 8 14 12 
7 Shop assistants........ 4.1 18 19 12 
11 Semiskilled workers.... 11.1 11 13 
12 Unskilled workers..... 11.6 17 
31,667= 100 


in the socioeconomic groups. Personal serv- 
ice, for example, includes both barmen, who 
were given rank 28 in the Hall-Jones study, 


7 John Hall and D. Caradog Jones, “Social Grad- 
ing of Occupations,” British Journal of Sociology, 
I (1950), 31-55 and 40; on social status cf. shop 
assistants, fitters, barmen, and chefs in C. A. 
Moser and J. R. Hall, “The Social Grading of 
Occupations,” Social Mobility in Britain, ed. D. V. 
Glass (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1954), pp. 29—50. 
This is the only large-scale, empirical study of oc- 
cupational social status to be made in Britain. It 
should be noted, however, that the views of man- 
ual workers may have been both underrepresented 
and biased in this study. See Moser and Hall, op. 
cit, p. 36; Michael Young and Peter Willmott, 
“Social Grading by Manual Workers,” British 
Journal of Sociology, VIL (1956), 337. 


postpone for the moment the whole discus- 
sion of “personal service,” as there are prob- 
ably special factors affecting this group. 
For foremen our data indicate greater resi- 
dential proximity to skilled and semi-skilled 


8 Duncan and Duncan, “Occupational Stratifica- 
tion and Residential Distribution,” p. 498; Arthur 
H. Wilkins, “The Residential Distribution of Occu- 
pation Groups in Eight Middle-Size Cities of the 
United States in 1950” (unpublished PhD. dis- 
sertation, University of Chicago, 1956), pp. 28-29; 
Otis Dudley Duncan, “Population Distribution and 
Community Structure,” Cold Spring Harbor Sym- 
posia on Quantitative Biology, XXII (1957), 
361; Peter Collison and John Mogey, “Residence 
and Social Class in Oxford,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LXIV (1959), 603-5. 
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workers than to clerks, although greater 
proximity to clerks than to unskilled work- 
ers. Shop assistants proximate more closely 
to clerks than to foremen or to any of the 
manual-worker groups. Placing the groups 
in order according to the extent to which 
they proximate the higher-administrative, 
professional, and managerial groups, we have 
the following order: (1) other administra- 
tive, professional, and managerial; (2) 
shopkeepers; (3) clerical workers; (4) shop 
assistants; (5) skilled workers; (6) fore- 
men; (7) semiskilled workers; and (8) un- 
skilled workers. Looking at adjacent groups, 
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tional level increase, so do the differences 
in the degree to which people are able or 
willing to live in proximity one to another, 
although exceptions occur with the groups 
whose terminal-education age is 18 or 20 
years; 18 is closer to 22- than to 21 and 
closer to 20 than to 19; 20 is closer to 18 
and 17 than to 19. These cases apart, the 
relationship between education and residen- 
tial dissimilarity is striking. Looking at the 
indexes for adjacent groups, we see that the 
degrees of residential dissimilarity for those 
of 17 and 18 years and above are large com- 
pared with the degrees for the 17 and 16 


TABLE 2 


INDEXES OF DISSIMILARITY AND SEGREGATION FOR OCCUPIED MALE POPULATION 
BY TERMINAL-EDUCATION AGES* 


‘TERMINAL PERCENTAGE ` 

EDUCATION ACE or Toran 22- 21 20 19 
1) SS aaan 4.2 20 25 34 
VA Site ieee tele 0.7 23 32 
QO wt deoscoonines 0.5 26 
19s niece ieayaecs 0.5 
1B tac. Bares 1.6 
Vig srenlseek 2.7 
1 eee 8.2 
oE RN 11.0 
Whi one Seade: 59.4 
“I3E..0.0...... 11.2 

28,985 = 100 


DISSIMILARITY SEGRE- 
18 17 16 15 14 ~13 GATION 
25 38 42 50 55 56 52 
26 33 39 50 56 57 50 
18 24 28 36 41i 42 35 
22 26 26 32 37 40 33 

17 22 29 34 37 29 
10 26 29 31 24 

13 19 24 14 

10 18 8 

12 16 

16 


* In 1,580 cases (5.2 per cent of occupied male population) no information was obtained on terminal age of education. 


t22- means 22 and over. 


we see that the greatest amount of dissimi- 
larity occurs between clerks and shopkeep- 
ers, and the smallest occurs between skilled 
and semiskilled workers. 

From the indexes of segregation it is ap- 
parent that the higher-administrative group 
is the most segregated, followed by “other 
administrative group.” The difference be- 
tween the indexes for these two groups is 
comparatively large, as are the differences 
between them and the remainder. Other dif- 
ferences are comparatively small, 

Table 2 shows the indexes of dissimilarity 
and segregation for the occupied male popu- 
lation by age of termination of education. 
Reading the indexes of dissimilarity from 
left to right or from bottom to top of the 
table, we find that as differences in educa- 


$-13 means 13 and under. 


years groups and below. From the indexes 
of segregation it is apparent that those whose 
education terminated at 15 years are the 
least segregated; those whose education fin- 
ished at an earlier age are more segregated, 
although there is no difference between the 
14 and -13 years groups. Perhaps the most 
striking things about the indexes are the 
consistent rise evidenced as one reads from 
15 years upward and the particularly high 
amount of segregation of the 21 and 22- 
years groups. 

In order to determine how occupation and 
education are related to quality of housing, 
we have ranked the 35 tracts from low to 
high in terms of (1) the average ratable 
value of a dwelling house; (2) the average 
number of rooms per person for private 
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households; and (3) the proportion of pri- 
vate households having exclusive possession 
of piped water, cooking stove, kitchen sink, 
water closet, and fixed bath. The Index of 
Concentration® has been calculated on each 
of these three dimensions for each socioeco- 
nomic group and terminal-education age. 
Before presenting the results, we must look 
at some of the definitions involved. 

° This index ranges from 4-100 to —100 positive 
values, indicating a tendency for concentration in, 
for example, tracts with low-average ratable value, 
while negative values indicate the reverse. See Dun- 
can and Duncan, oP. cit., p. 495, and “A Methodo- 


logical Analysis of Segregation Indexes,” American 
Sociological Review, XX (1955), 210-17. 
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It will be noticed (Tables 3 and 4) that 
ratable value relates to “dwelling house,” 
while the other two dimensions relate to 
“private households.” Hotels and boarding 
houses are not included in the definition of 
dwelling house, although the letting of rooms 
would not necessarily take premises out of 
the dwelling-house classification. Because of 
letting and sharing in other ways, some 
dwelling houses may, therefore, contain 
more than one private household.?° It may 
also be noted that the figures for ratable 
value were compiled from local government 


* Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, Section 23 
(1). 


TABLE 3 
QUALITY OF HOUSING: INDEXES OF CONCENTRATION FOR SOCIOECONOMIC GROUPS 


GROUP ORDER Grour DESCRIPTION 
3 Higher-administrative, professional, and 
managerial... 52.00. Ee hE TEE 


4 Other administrative, professional, and 


managerial 


managers of wholesale businesses) 


5 

6 Clerical workers... 00. cs ces e ease eens 

9 ForeMmen. oreas An oas as Gee eee 

8 Personal-service workers... ...... unnes 
10 Skilled workers 2.0.0... 0.0... ccc cee eee 

7 Shop assistants ..... 2... cee cece eee eee 
11 Semiskilled workers. .............. 0000 


Shopkeepers ‘(including ‘proprietors ‘and 


Unskilled workers... n... 0... eevee ees 


Housrxoms 
Proportion with 
Exclusive Use 


Dweriuxc Houses No. Av. Rooms of Certain 

(Ay. RATABLE VALUE) per Person Arrangements* 
—45 —37 — 1 
—32 —29 — 1 
—12 —16 + 2 
— 6 — 7 — 3 
+9 + 8 — 6 
— 3 —14 +20 
+13 +14 +5 
— 2 — 3 — 1 
+12 +15 +2 
+16 +16 — 4 


* Piped water, cooking stove, kitchen sink, water cleset, and fixed bath. 


TABLE 4 


QUALITY OF HOUSING: INDEXES OF CONCENTRATION FOR OCCUPIED 
MALE POPULATION BY TERMINAL-EDUCATION AGES 


Hovusrnorps 
Proportion with 
Exclusive Use 


TERMINAL- DweLLING Houses Av. No. of Rooms of Certain 
EDUCATION AGE (Av. RATABLE VALUE) per Person Arrangements* 
1) ee —62 —58 +11 
Drees cade a —56 -53 +16 
20 eseni —38 —35 +4 
ah P —28 —34 +11 
18 Sasa ts —34 —31 0 
sy Sareea —23 —20 - 4 
AG's 5. astern’ —15 —14 -~4 
WS seet ainas — 2 — 2 -3 
aL E +17 +20 +11 
~13......... +16 + 6 +10 


* Piped water, cooking stove, kitchen sink, water closet, and fixed bath. 
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sources in 1953,1! while the figures for the 
other two dimensions were derived from the 
1951 census. Ratable value here is based on 
an estimate of the rent which the particular 
property would command from year to 
year.!? It provides probably the best general 
index of the quality of housing, although 
from our point of view it has a disadvantage 
in that it will be distorted by being in part 
attributable to neighborhood rather than to 
quality of house. Thus, if of two identical 
houses one were located in a highly desirable 
residential area and the other in a rather 
less desirable area, the former would clearly 
command the higher rent. 
Private households 

can broadly be regarded as comprising single per- 
sons living alone or groups of individuals volun- 
tarily living together under a single menage in 
the sense of sharing the same living room or eat- 
ing at the same table; boarders and domestic 
servants are included in the household with 
which they were enumerated, as also are visitors. 
But a lodger or group of lodgers having or shar- 
ing separate accommodation to themselves 
should have been enumerated on separate 
schedules and are thus treated as separate pri- 
vate households, distinct from the main oc- 
cupying household of the dwelling, whether or 
not they rely on the latter for incidental serv- 
ice in the matter of room cleaning, food prepa- 
ration etc.13 


Tracts range from £11.67 to £54.72 in 
average ratable value, from 1.01 to 1.99 in 
average number of rooms per person, and 
from 12 per cent to 98 per cent in the pro- 
portion of households having exclusive use 
of the five household arrangements. 

We might expect quality of housing to 
reflect the social status** of the socioeco- 

X Census 1951, Oxford Area: Selected Population 


and Housing Characteristics by Census Tracts, 
Table 11. 

“See Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, Section 
68 (1). 

*® Census 1951, England and Wales: County Re- 
port, Oxfordshire (London: Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 1954), p. viii. 

*Tt may be noted that the indexes in the fourth 
column of Table 3 and the third column of Table 
4 relate only to the number of rooms, no account 
being taken of possible differences in size of rooms. 
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nomic groups; and if this were so, the indexes 
in Table 3 would proceed from high-nega- 
tive values at the top to high-positive values 
at the bottom. It is apparent that there is 
some approximation to this pattern in the 
third and fourth columns of the table, al- 
though if it were to be followed exactly, fore- 
men would have to be moved down and shop 
assistants moved up in both columns of the 
table, while skilled workers would have to be 
moved to a position below semiskilled work- 
ers in the third column. For differences be- 
tween indexes for adjacent groups, the third 
and fourth columns of the table suggest that 
the difference in quality of housing between 
the manual-worker groups is comparatively 
slight, while the difference between them and 
the remainder is comparatively large. There 
are also comparatively large differences be- 
tween the higher-administrative and the 
other administrative groups and in particu- 
lar between the second of these and shop- 
keepers. In addition, the two top groups 
stand out in having a particularly high con- 
centration in areas of superior housing. 

Postponing a consideration of the figures 
in the fifth column, let us look at the indexes 
calculated according to educational level. 

Reading the indexes in the second and 
third columns of Table 4 from bottom to 
top, it can be seen that they progress, al- 
though with some exceptions, from high- 
positive to high-negative values, suggesting 
that the more education a person has the 
more likely he is to enjoy superior housing. 
Exceptions occur in that the index for the 
19 years group in the second column is 
smaller than the corresponding index for the 
18 years group. For the second and third 
columns the index for the —13 years group is 
smaller than the index for the 14 years 
group. The differences between indexes for 
adjacent groups suggest that there are par- 
ticularly sharp breaks between the 20 and 21 
years groups and the 14 and 15 years groups, 
respectively. 

Let us now consider the fifth column in 
Table 3 and the fourth column in Table 4. 
It might be expected that the indexes here 
would also progress from high-positive val- 
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ues at the bottom of the column to high- 
negative values at the top. It is apparent 
that they do not, and we may consider some 
of the factors which affect the distribution 
of housing in this respect. 

In the first place, it may be noted that 
with the exception of the fixed bath, the 
overwhelming majority of households. pos- 
sess the arrangements, although there is a 
considerable amount of sharing. While 
access to these arrangements may have been 
a mark of superior occupational and educa- 
tional. status in times past, this situation 
clearly does not persist today. 
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that people in this type of housing are rela- 
tively poorly off as regards house-room and 
ratable value and relatively well off as re- 
gards exclusive possession of the household 
arrangements.16 

Table 5 presents a comparison of Tract 
28 with Oxford as a whole in the matter of 
occupational composition.’7 

Foremen excepted; it is apparent that 
manual workers are overrepresented in 
municipal housing compared with their rep- 
resentation in the city as a whole, and among 
them representation is inversely related to 
skill. All other socioeconomic groups are un- 


TABLE 5 


OXFORD: AN AREA OF MUNICIPAL HOUSING COMPARED WITH THE CITY 
IN OCCUPATIONAL COMPOSITION 


Group Description 
3 Higher-administrative, 


and managerial............... 
4 Other administrative, professional, and 
managerial... ...........000 
5 Shopkeepers (including proprietors and 
managers of wholesale businesses)... 
6 Clerical workers................ 
9 Foremen...........0....e scene 
A Personal-service workers ........ 
7 


Shop assistants 


Second, we may note the effect of munic- 
ipal housing. Tract 28 consists almost wholly 
of municipal housing, and if all the 35 tracts 
are ranked from high to low in terms of our 
three dimensions of housing quality, it is 
found that Tract 28 has rank 1 in terms of 
the five household arrangements, rank 35 for 
average number of rooms per person, and 
rank 20 for average ratable value. There is 
comparatively little differentiation in aver- 
age ratable value between the tracts at the 
lower end of the rank order; and assuming 
that this area can be taken as representative 
of all municipal housing, we may conclude 


16 See Census 1951, England and Wales: County 
Report, Oxfordshire, Table 13. 


Skilled workers ................ 
11 Semiskilled workers... . . EEA 
12 Unskilled workers.............. 


professional, 


Municipal 
Housing Oxford 
(Tract 28) (Tracts 1-35) 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
att 0.7 4.5 
bikes 4.2 11.6 
0.5 3.6 
Sa 4.1 5.8 
Sadi 2.1 2.9 
eee 2.9 5.5 
Diente 45.1 39.3 
pears 3.8 4.1 
his 16.8 11.1 
sheets 19.8 11.6 
1,155= 100 31,667=100 


derrepresented in various degrees. Table 6 
enables the same comparison to be made in 
the matter of age at termination of educa- 
tion. 

It is apparent that those whose education 
terminated at 14 years of age are overrep- 


*From a national sample survey, H. F. Lydall 
and R. F. F. Dawson found that council tenants 
pay more in rates on the average than other un- 
furnished tenants. See their “Household Income, 
Rent and Rates,” Bulletin of the Oxford Institute 
of Statistics, XVI (1954), p. 123. Our data relate 
to home-owners as well as to all classes of tenants. 


“There may, of course, be differences between 
this area and other municipal estates. See, how- 
ever, H. F. Lydall, British Incomes and Savings 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1955), Table 81. 
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resented in municipal housing compared 
with their representation in the city as a 
whole; all the remaining groups are under- 
represented, including those whose educa- 
tion terminated at 13 years of age or ear- 
lier.18 Broadly speaking, the figures in 
Tables 5 and 6 suggest that, given the char- 
acter of municipal housing, its effect is to 
improve the relative position of the lower- 
status occupational groups and the lower- 
educational groups in the matter of the five 
household arrangements, while leaving them 
relatively unaffected or, perhaps, even worse 
off in terms of ratable value and house-room. 
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tenants. An inducement to sublet comes also 
from the fact that the area is convenient to 
the university and other educational insti- 
tutions, and there is always a more or less 
temporary population of scholars looking 
for the sort of accommodation that the area 
can so readily provide..Given the Registrar- ` 
General’s definition of household, already 
cited, it is apparent that this situation will 
result in some tracts having both a high 
proportion of residents in the upper occu- 
pational and educational categories and a 
lower-than-expected proportion of house- 
holds having exclusive use of the five domes- 


TABLE 6 


OXFORD: AN AREA OF MUNICIPAL HOUSING COMPARED WITH 
THE CITY IN EDUCATIONAL COMPOSITION 


OCCUPIED MALE POPULATION BY 
TERMINAL-EpUCATION AGES IN PER CENT 


TERMINAL-EpucaTION Municipal Housing Oxford 
AcE (Tract 28) (Tracts 1-35) 
VA praia bale tees ts 0.4 4.2 
DA P scious wos Sores 0 0.7 
DO 4. Dee ane R 0.1 0.5 
1D ele iuda onek 0.2 0.5 
18 ys iai eaei 0.5 1.6 
DE ii chat neta ets 0.8 2.7 
1G T 4.3 8.2 
Wisc fase so 10.9 11.0 
a U oi ow dntated oe. 73.9 59.4 
ca) Os eee 8.9 11.2 
1,108=100 28 ,985 = 100 


The author’s personal impressions suggest 
one further influence: People from the upper 
socioeconomic groups and educational levels 
are heavily concentrated in the north-cen- 
tral part of the city. Most of the houses in 
this area were built in the last part of the 
nineteenth century, and by present-day 
standards many are excessively large. Some 
residents reduce their house-room and in- 
crease their incomes by letting part of their 
houses as “‘flatlets,” sharing some, at least, 
of their domestic arrangements with their 


48 People whose education terminated at 13 years 
or earlier are mostly in the upper age groups, and 
these are underrepresented on the estate. In Tract 
28, people aged 45 years or above constitute 10 
per cent of the population and those aged 65 years 
or above 1.8 per cent. For Oxford the correspond- 
ing figures are 35.3 per cent and 11.2 per cent. 


tic arrangements.?® Areas of municipal hous- 
ing will be little affected by this situation 
because subletting is discouraged by the 
municipal housing management; municipal 
tenants have a comparatively small amount 
of house-room available; and, finally, be- 
cause most municipal housing is located to- 


1Some support for the author’s impressions 
comes from the fact that the proportion of one- 
person households in central north Oxford is twice 
as high as for the city as a whole. Cf. Census 1951, 
Oxford Area: Selected Population and Housing 
Characteristics by Census Tracts, Table 8, Tract 5; 
Census 1951: County Report, Oxfordshire, Table 
11. In addition, the Index of Concentration com- 
puted on the basis of “fixed bath shared” and 
“fixed bath absent” shows, in the case of the 
former, high positive values for the higher groups 
merging to high negative values for the lower. 
For the latter the opposite pattern is shown. 
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ward the outskirts of the city and away from 
the area where letting possibilities are at 
their greatest. 

The combined effect of the factors we 
have now discussed will be to reduce the 
quality of housing of the upper occupational 
and educational groùps in respect to the 
domestic arrangements, while improving the 
quality of housing in the lower groups. 

The material we have now presented may 
be more readily understood if we look at 
some features of the geographical distribu- 
tion of the occupational and educational 
groups. 

We divided the city into the five sectors 
suggested by its geographical pattern.*° 
Taking a line running from Carfax, where 
the four principal roads into the city meet, 
due north as 0°, our sector boundaries are 
the lines running from Carfax to the city 
boundary at the angles indicated in Tabie 
7. The population of each tract was then 
allotted to the sector in which the tract fell; 
if a tract was divided by one or more sector 
boundaries, the population was then dis- 
tributed over the appropriate sectors ac- 
cording to a judgment of the area of the 
tract falling in each sector. The principal 
feature to emerge from this analysis was the 
heavy concentration in the north sector of 
the upper occupational and educational 
groups. 

We also divided the city into three zones 
by drawing two concentric circles, the first 
having a radius of one mile from Carfax and 
the second a radius of two miles. The first 
zone is the area in the first circle; the second 
zone is the area beyond the first circle but 
within the second, and the third zone is the 
area beyond the second circle but within 
the city boundary. The tract populations 
have been divided over the resulting sector 
zones in the way already described for sec- 
tors, and an index of centralization has been 
calculated?! for each sector and for all sec- 
tors combined (Tables 7 and 8). Positive 
values indicate a tendency for the particular 
group to be located toward the center, and 
negative values the reverse. 


* Collison and Mogey, op. cit., p. 600. 
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The ecological pattern of the city insofar 
as it relates to “social class” has been dis- 
cussed elsewhere,” and the figures in Tables 
7 and 8 do not require detailed comment. 
We may, however, look at the position of the 
personal-service group. It is evident that this 
group is highly centralized. This is probably 
because some members of it, such as care- 
takers in university buildings and some col- 
lege and hotel servants, will live at their 
places of work, which usually have a central 
location. Even those who do not actually 
live at their place of work may wish to live 
close by, and this too will tend to produce 
a high degree of centralization. We might 
expect this group, therefore, to have a com- 
paratively high degree of segregation and for 
its indexes of dissimilarity to deviate from 
the pattern one might expect, given the 
status of the group.?? This group also has 
a comparatively heavy concentration in the 
south and west sectors, in both of which 
it has a positive index of centralization. 
Immediately to the south and southwest of 
Carfax is an old slum area,”4 and the con- 
centration here on the part of the personal- 
service group may go some part of the way 
to explain the relatively high concentration 
of this group in poor-quality housing, judged 
in terms of the five domestic arrangements. 

A further feature which emerges is that 
the higher-administrative and, although to 
a lesser extent, the other administrative 
groups are heavily concentrated in the 
north-central part of the city as are the 
upper-educational groups. Their desire and 
power to reside in this area and, conversely, 
the unwillingness or inability of other groups 
to do likewise, clearly play a part in explain- 

2 Zones are ranked according to their proximity 
to the city center, and thereafter the method of 
computation is identical with that of the Index 
of Concentration. There are only two zones in the 
south and west; each of the remaining sectors has 
three zones. 

2 Collison and Mogey, op. cit. 

z2 Cf. Duncan and Duncan, “Occupational Strati- 


fication and Residential Distribution,” pp. 498-99, 
and Wilkins, of. cit., pp. 28~32. 


* See J. M. Mogey, Family and Neighbourhood 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1956), pp. 7-10. 
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ing the relatively high degree to which those 
of higher socioeconomic status and educa- 
tion are segregated. 

We may now call attention to some gen- 
eral features which emerge from our data. In 
the first place it may be noted that the 
higher-administrative group is highly segre- 
gated and highly concentrated in areas of 
superior housing, as judged by ratable value 
and house-room. The same is true of the 
other administrative group, although there 
are substantial differences between it and 
the higher-administrative group. People 
whose education terminated at 21 or 22 
years of age stand out from the remainder 
even more clearly in terms of high segrega- 
tion and superior housing. Our data suggest, 
therefore, that people at the top of the occu- 
pational and educational hierarchies are 
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sharply differentiated from the remainder 
in their style of life, insofar, at least, as it 
is reflected in housing.” 

At the other end of the occupational scale 
it may be noted that there is comparatively 
little differentiation between all the classes 
of manual workers. Differences in skill at 
this part of the occupational hierarchy do 
not seem to produce very much differentia- 
tion in matters of housing. In both residen- 
tial dissimilarity and housing quality, how- 
ever, the manual workers as a group are set 
off sharply from the remainder, suggesting 
that the blue-collar—white-collar distinction 


ž Data reported by Lydall and Dawson (op. cit., 
Table 14) indicate a sharp rise in the average 
amount paid in rates by households which earn 
£2,000 or more per annum and which are headed 
by salaried or self-employed people. 


TABLE 7 
INDEXES OF CENTRALIZATION FOR SOCIOECONOMIC GROUPS 
AREA INCLUDED 
Grove Oxford North East Southeast South West 
ORDER GROUP DESCRIPTION 0°-360° 328°-043° 043°-105° 105°-155° 155°%-240°  240°-328° 
3 Higher-administrative, pro- 
fessional, and managerial. +6 +15 +14 +2 0 +2 
4 Other administrative, profes- 
sional, and managerial. . . +5 +12 +15 + 2 —1 ~ 6 
5 Shopkeepers (including pro- 
prietors and managers of . 
wholesale businesses) ..... — í — 8 +1 +6 —1 — 5 
6 Clerical workers........... — 2 +2 +2 0 —5 — 5 
9 Foremen...............-- — 9 —13 — 4 —10 0 —10 
8 Personal-service workers ... +22 +15 +22 +6 +3 +7 
10 Skilled workers ........... — 6 —10 —7 -5 —4 0 
7 Shop assistants ........... +1 -9 +1 +10 —7 -7 
11 Semiskilled workers........ - 3 — 7 -5 -5 +1 + 2 
12 Unskilled workers......... +2 —18 ~ 8 + 4 +9 +5 
TABLE 8 
INDEXES OF CENTRALIZATION FOR OCCUPIED MALE POPULATION BY 
TERMINAL-EDUCATION AGES 
AREA INCLUDED 
TERMINAL- Oxford North East Southeast South West 
EDUCATION AcE 2-360" 328°~-043° 043°-105° 105%-155° 155°=240° 240°~-328° 
+26 +34 +42 +24 — 2 — 1 
+20 +20 +32 +14 +15 + 6 
+10 +20 +16 — i = +3 
+10 +21 +18 +5 — 5 — i4 
+6 +9 +19 +1 +ó -1i 
— 3 — 2 +2 — 3 — 2 — 6 
-3 — 3 +2 — 2 — 6 -3 
0 — 5 0 +2 +1 +1 
-4 —13 -9 — 3 — 1 -+22 
+1 —16 -5 +2 +5 +4 





* Less than 10 cases in sector. 
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is important in determining residence and 
quality of house.?¢ 

In the matter of housing quality, those 
whose education terminated at 14 years of 
age are set off sharply from the remainder, 
showing a relatively heavy concentration in 
areas of poor housing in terms of ratable 
value and house-room. This group contains, 
no doubt, a high proportion of manual work- 
ers. As we have noted, the amount of resi- 
dential dissimilarity is greater between 
adjacent groups terminating education at 
above the age of 17 than between those be- 
low, suggesting that each year of education 
a person receives after the age of 17 has 
a greater effect on residential location than 
each year of education received before it. 

It will be recalled that in order to bring 
our list of occupations into conformity with 
the findings of the Hall-Jones study, fore- 
men were moved up and shop assistants 
moved down. However, it is apparent from 
our findings that, in terms of residential 
location, foremen are closer to skilled man- 
ual workers than to any other group and 

2 Lydall and Dawson report (op. cit, p. 124) 
that “households headed by salaried and self-em- 
ployed persons pay more in rent at each level of 
gross income than households headed by manual 


workers. Moreover, the former spend a Jarger mar- 
ginal amount than the latter.” 
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that they are closer to semiskilled workers 
than to clerks or shop assistants. Shop as- 
sistants are closer in this matter to clerks 
than to foremen or any of the manual-work- 
er groups. In terms of ratable value and 
house-room, shop assistants fall between 
clerks and foremen and are closer to the 
former than the latter. Foremen fall below 
shop assistants in this matter, and they 
seem to approximate fairly closely to the 
manual-worker groups. Our data suggest, 
therefore, that foremen are to be placed on 
the blue-collar side of the blue-collar- 
white-collar divide and that there is some 
disaffinity between the status accorded shop 
assistants and the style of housing they 
adopt. 

Our findings relate, of course, only to 
Oxford, and, as yet, it is a matter of con- 
jecture as to how far similar patterns exist 
in other English cities. However, although 
the ecological pattern of Oxford has some 
unusual features, there seems to be no rea- 
son for assuming that this city is greatly 
unlike other English urban areas in the 
amount of residential dissimilarity and seg- 
regation or in the way that occupation and 
education are related to the quality of hous- 
ing as judged, at least, by ratable value and 
house-room. 
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SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND RENT-CONTROL VIOLATIONS! 


HARRY V. BALL 


ABSTRACT 


Landlords in Honolulu in 1952 were legally bound not to charge a rental in excess of the legal maximum 
rent, but three different procedures were used to establish ceilings. The three procedures were graded in 
severity, and the extent to which landlords perceived their ceilings to be unfair varied with the degree 
of severity. Their perception entered into the manner in which they violated the law setting ceilings. 


Legal institutions have offered and con- 
tinue to offer to the social scientist a vast 
quantity of relatively well-documented so- 
cial actions which offer numerous possibili- 
ties for the development and testing of gen- 
eral sociological hypotheses. There is the 
problem, of course, that one cannot tell be- 
fore beginning the analysis of a given sphere 
of legal arrangements precisely what behav- 
ioral hypotheses may be tested. But the 
possibilities are numerous, and the obstacle 
here is no greater than in other areas of 
sociology. 

This study is focused upon the legal con- 
trols of residential rents, their differential 
impressions of fairness upon the landlords, 
and the relationships between these and vio- 
lations of rent ceilings in Honolulu in 1952. 

Beginning prior to the establishment of 
Hawaii as a Territory of the United States, 
the rental housing business in Honolulu op- 
erated under what Friedrich has called “the 
normal law of landlord and tenant.” 

Dwellings are let according to the rules of 
property and contract. The landlord as owner 
of the dwelling can fix the rent of his property 
at whatever figure he chooses. If a tenant does 
not pay his rent, the landlord has such remedies 
as distress and eviction. Upon the expiration of 
the lease, the landlord can take possession of 
the property, refusing to renew the lease for any 
or no reason. The competition between land- 


The writer wishes to express his appreciation 
to Douglas S. Yamamura, Norman Meller, Linton 
Freeman, and Kiyoshi Ikeda for their major con- 
tributions to the collection of the data on the rental 
housing sample and to the Citizens Rent Com- 
mittee of Honolulu and the Graduate School, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, for their financial contribu- 
tions. 


lords is supposed to protect the tenant against 
the charge-of extortionate rents.? 


When the United States became involved 
in World War II, statutory rent control was 
introduced in Honolulu by local city-county 
ordinance under the emergency powers 
granted that government unit by the legis- 
lature of Hawaii earlier that year, 1941.3 
The stated intent of this ordinance was to 
prevent speculative and manipulative prac- 
tices by landlords while allowing the land- 
lords a fair return on the value of their prop- 
erty. For the period of wartime martial law 
in Hawaii, 1942-45, the ordinance was in 
effect by command of the military governor, 
after which it continued under its original 
civil jurisdiction. (At no time between 1941 
and 1952 did Honolulu operate directly un- 
der the rent-control authorized by the fed- 
eral Congress and established through the 
Office of Price Administration [OPA] and 
its successor agencies.) 

When direct control of consumer prices 
was generally abolished in 1947, modified 
control of residential rent was retained by 
the federal Congress. Landlords at that time 
were thus differentiated from most other 
kinds of businessmen in the regulation of 
their businesses. However, the independence 
of the Honolulu controls permitted varia- 
tions to be introduced between them and the 


2A. A. Friedrich, “Rent Regulation,” Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1933), XII, 293. 


* Ordinance No. 941, City and County of Hono- 
lulu, December 13, 1941, and Act No. 91, Novem- 
ber 5, 1941. This act further amended secs. 2833 and 
3201 of the Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1935, as 
amended. 
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controls operating in the rest of the nation. 
Whereas most newly constructed rental 
housing units were exempted by post-1947 
legislation from regulation by statutory-ad- 
ministrative law of the federal government, 
all privately owned housing in Honolulu 
continued under statutory control even after 
1947. As a result, the landlords of all the 
private rental housing units in the city were 
under the general legal rule not to charge 
more than the legally established maximum 
rent. Any person who wilfully violated this 
rule was subject, upon convictioh, to penal 
sanctions consisting of a fine up to $1,000 
or imprisonment up to a period of one year.* 

The inclusiveness of the Honolulu ordi- 
nance did not mean, however, that the legal 
maximum rent of every unit in 1952 had 
been determined by a single standard, by 
the application of a single criterion or set of 
criteria. When the ordinance was initiated 
in December, 1941, it specified May 27, 
1941, as the “freeze” or “fair-rent” date: 
for all units rented on May 27, 1941, the 
rent and services in effect on that date were 
declared to constitute the “maximum-rent” 
and “minimum-service” standards for each 
unit, regardless of subsequent changes in 
ownership, tenancy, or landlord-tenant 
agreements. For units which had not been 
rented on the fair-rent date but which had 
been rented sometime between May 27, 
1940, and May 26, 1941, inclusive, the ordi- 
nance specified that the ceiling and service 
standards were to be those which had last 
existed during that specified year. Thus the 
statute embodied the principle that “fair 
rents” are those rents generally prevailing 
in a “normal market,” and, in effect, it de- 
fined the state of the housing market of May 
27, 1941, as “normal. 

Another provision applied to all units not 
rented between May 27, 1940, and May 27, 
1941; but rented subsequently. The ceilings 
of this class of rental accommodations were 
to be determined by the Rent Control Com- 
mission upon the basis of the rent and serv- 
ices “generally prevailing for comparable 


t Ordinance No. 941, sec. 10. 
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housing accommodations” on the fair-rent 
date. The power to decide matters of “com- 
parability” was vested entirely in the com- 
mission. 

The ordinance did provide for raising the 
legal maximum rent of particular units un- 
der these ceilings to compensate for “sub- 
stantial” increases in taxes or other operat- 
ing and maintenance costs or “substantial 
capital improvements or alterations.” But 
there could be no raising of the ceiling on 
the ground of increased market value, even 
if the housing accommodation had been sold 
to a new landlord at a cost much greater 
than the owner’s original investment on the 
fair-rent date. In short, for housing rented 
between May 27, 1940, and May 27, 1941, 
or existing then but only subsequently 
rented there was no provision in the ordi- 
nance for explicit specific application of the 
concept of a “fair return upon investment” 
to individual accommodations.® 

In 1945 the Board of Supervisors inter- 
vened in a dispute between the local Rent 
Control Commission and the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration (FHA) and amended 


5A short time after the adoption of Ordinance 
No. 941, to take account of some particularly low 
rentals in an otherwise “normal” market, Ordinance 
No. 952, April 19, 1942, was passed to amend 
Ordinance No. 941. Thus if, on the fair-rent date, 
some rent was “substantially” below that “gen- 
erally prevailing for comparable housing accom- 
modations” due to “peculiar circumstances,” such 
as family relationships or unusually long tenancy, 
it could be raised to the “generally prevailing 
level” of the fair-rent date. The City-County 
Board of Supervisors eventually reduced the 
grounds simply to the existence of a rent sub- 
stantially lower than that generally prevailing for 
comparable units. 


ê The Supreme Court of Hawaii held that it was 
“not ... an obligation of the commission .. . to 
fix for individual properties a rental which in its 
opinion will yield a reasonable return upon their 
value” (In re Cosmopolitan Hotel, 37 Hawaii 611 
[1947]). One year after this study was initiated, 
the ordinance was amended so that, in effect, it 
raised ceilings generally 20 per cent above the May 
27, 1941, level. This increase was described by the 
board as “fair and equitable’ (Ordinance No. 
1366, City and County of Honolulu, November 
10, 1953). 
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the ordinance, directing the commission 
to accept the rent ceilings on new construc- 
tion provided by the FHA or other author- 
ized federal agencies.” According to the 
rent-control administrator, these FHA ceil- 
ings provided the landlord a gross return of 
about 16 per cent on the cost of construc- 
tion and land and were considerably higher 
than the ceilings then being established by 
the commission upon the basis of compara- 
bility. When, in 1947, the federal Congress 
exempted most new construction from fed- 
eral rent control, the board again amended 
this section to authorize the commission to 
employ its discretion in accepting or reject- 
ing the bases of the ceilings set by federal 
agencies.8 

In this situation the commission did not 
attempt to “roll back” the ceilings on new 
construction which had been established 
between 1945 and 1947 by the FHA. Rath- 
er, it adopted (or retained) as the major 
determinant of the ceilings on subsequent 
new construction the federal agency’s con- 
cept of 1947 of a net return of 6.5 per cent 
of the total of the original cost of construc- 
tion plus the assessed value of the land. 

In the light of the permanence of this 
special treatment for newly constructed 
housing, the rent-control administrator and 
his investigators tended to give comparable 
considerations to older housing entering the 
rental market for the first time since May 
27, 1940. It became a prevalent practice to 
establish ceilings on these older units also 
upon the basis of a 6.5 per cent net return. 
However, the net return in this instance was 
based upon an estimate of the original cost 
of construction rather than the current or 
replacement cost. Thus it did not constitute 
the clear-cut “return on investment” for the 
current landlord that the net-return formula 
represented for landlords of newly con- 
structed accommodations. Rather it consti- 
-tuted a third class of determinations of legal 
maximum rent. 

7 Ordinance No. 1026, City and County of Hono- 
lulu, June 16, 1945. 


8 Ordinance No. 1077, City and County of Hono- 
lulu, August 7, 1947. 
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Thus, while the general rule that no land- 
lord may charge a rent in excess of the legal- 
ly established maximum applied to all land- 
lords, a number of subclasses of landlords 
existed by 1952 on the basis of the methods 
of determining ceilings. The ordinance, the 
‘Jaw in books,” had established two sub- 
statuses initially, and then it shifted to one 
mandatory and one optional status. The 
operations of the commission and its staff, 
the “law in action,” had established three 
substatuses. Three classes of landlords were 
created by the three ceilings, and one indi- 
vidual, of course, could belong in more than 
one class simultaneously: 


1. Landlords with fair-rent-date ceilings. 
The landlord of a unit constructed prior to 1945 
which had been given an initial ceiling prior to 
1947 according to the last rent charged between 
May 27, 1940, and May 27, 1941, or the rent 
levels generally prevailing for comparable hous- 
ing accommodations on May 27, 1941. 

2. Landlords with fair-return ceilings. The 
landlord of a unit constructed prior to 1945 
which had received its initial ceiling in 1947 or 
later. The ceiling determination provided for 
roughly a 6.5 per cent return on the estimated 
original cost of construction 2 pis the assessed 
value of the land. 

3. Landlords with new-construction ceilings. 
The landlord of a unit constructed in 1945 or 
later. For the most part, these ceilings were es- 
tablished to provide a 6.5 per cent return on 
the cost. of construction plus the assessed value 
of the land. This approximated a net return 
upon investment formula. 


The original expressed intent of the rent- 
control ordinance was to produce rents 
which would be fair to both landlords and 
tenants. But in 1952 new-construction ceil- 
ings took considerable account of the gen- 
eral postwar inflation, fair-return ceilings 
in many instances took some account of this 
inflation, and fair-rent-date ceilings took ac- 
count of the inflation only with respect to 
substantial increases in direct operating 
costs. Thus the evidence was substantial that 
these differential treatments would endow 
the general norm not to violate ceilings with 
a different meaning for each subclass of 
landlords. 
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Let us turn now to a consideration of the 
other side of this institutional arrangement 
—the landlords and that part of their con- 
duct which the legal rules regulated. The 
best estimates are that in Honolulu in 1952 
there were about 36,000 private rental units 
and about 10,000 landlords. The vast ma- 
jority of the landlords were small investors, 
described by Grebler as follows: 


He sometimes originated rental housing; 
more often, rental housing of certain types was 
built by contractors or operative builders for 
the purposes of immediate sale to the small in- 
vestor. The structures have usually been two- to 
four-family dwellings, one of which is typically 
occupied by the owner who also frequently per- 
forms the simple management functions. The 
motivation of this kind of investor often is to 
have the net rental income carry his own hous- 
ing costs. Small, non-professional investors have 
also entered the field of rental housing without 
this motivation, attracted by the social distinc- 
tion of real estate ownership and expectations 
of above average net returns on invested capital 
or of capital appreciation.® 


In Honolulu these small investors very fre- 
quently held only one or two units for rent. 

The large long-term investors among 
landlords in Honolulu usually tended to be 
relatively small by Mainland standards and 
to be more interested in above-average re- 
turns than some large Mainland institutions. 
It was very rare to find a landlord who held 
more than fifty units, and the large oper- 
ators often controlled only one apartment 
building or one collection of single-family 
units.° The large estates in Hawaii had 
specialized in land leases rather than in 
housing operations. 

A few speculative sponsors had emerged 


"Leo Grebler, Production of Housing (New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1950), p. 
120. 


Tt was largely from this group that the lead- 
ers of the organized opposition to rent conżrol 
were drawn. For a detailed discussion of the social 
history of rent control in Honolulu see Harry V. 
Ball, “A Sociological Study of Rent Control and 
Rent Control Violations” (unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, University of Minnesota, 1956), pp. 
534-837. 
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in postwar Honolulu. Most of their opera- 
tions centered around large apartment 
houses in the vicinity of Waikiki; many 
picked up some windfall profits, and virtu- 
ally all their units had new-construction 
ceilings. The operative housebuilder was 
not yet significant in the rental market of 
Honolulu in 1952.1 

Thus, as a group, the individuals who had 
entered the rental housing business had usu- 
ally done so for one or more of the following 
reasons: the social distinctions attached to 
landlordism, which were particularly signifi- 
cant in Honolulu; expectations of above- 
average net returns on investment or of 
above-average capital appreciation; or a be- 
lief that it was a safe, inflation-proof provi- 
sion for retirement and a business which 
could be operated by relatively inexperi- 
enced survivors. Against these expectations, 
landlords found themselves singled out for 
price regulation in 1952, restricted to prices 
which in most instances took little or no 
account of inflation, and operating far more 
complicated businesses than anticipated. 

Forty-two landlords of units with fair- 
rent-date ceilings and eight landlords with 
new-construction ceilings were interviewed 
to ascertain what factors they believed 
should be taken into account in establishing 
“fair rents.” The landlords with the new- 
construction ceilings, especially the specu- 
lative sponsors, gave greatest prominence 
in their replies to the idea of providing a 
proper margin of profit, although they were 
consistently vague about the precise mean- 
ing of “proper.” 

On the other hand, the landlords with 
fair-rent-date ceilings, who were much more 
typical of Honolulu landlords, viewed the 
problem as a personal, complex, and rela- 
tive matter. What stood out in their replies 
were: (1) the rents other landlords were be- 
lieved to be getting for “comparable units” 
(with considerable variation in the criteria 
for “comparable”); (2) the amount by 


“For a more detailed discussion of these types 
and their places in Honolulu in 1952 as well as of 
the materials presented in the next three paragraphs 
see ibid., pp. 840-53. 
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which the landlord believed, other prices 
and incomes had generally risen or fallen 
since the rent in question was established; 
(3) the original expectations of the land- 
lord in terms of purchasing power—what 
he had specifically hoped to accomplish 
with his rent income; and (4) the difficulty 
in renting a unit at a given price. It was in 
terms of the last three generally, but es- 
pecially (2) and (3), that these landlords 
often volunteered information about the 
unfairness, as they saw it, of rent control. 

It could be concluded that this examina- 
tion of lahdlordism, with respect to its 
special motivation as an occupation and the 
techniques of determining “fair rent,” cor- 
roborated the findings produced by the 
analysis of the legal structure. The multiple 
modes of legal maximum-rent determination 
did seem to constitute a gradation of re- 
strictions upon the opportunities of land- 
lords to establish what they considered to 
be “fair rents.” 


But were these apparent consequences ac- 
tually demonstrable for individual land- 
lords? Were individual landlords with fair- 
rent-date ceilings more likely to feel re- 
stricted or deprived than individual land- 
lords with new-construction ceilings? The 
hypothesis was formed that the proportion 
of landlords who believed their legal maxi- 
mum rent to be unfair would be greatest for 
those with fair-rent-date ceilings, inter- 
mediate for those with fair-return ceilings, 
and least for those with new-construction 
ceilings. 

This hypothesis was tested against data 
collected from a 5 per cent sample of all 
rental units within the city of Honolulu 
which were then registered with the Rent 
Control Commission.?? A questionnaire had 
been mailed to the landlords of each of the 
1,522 rental accommodations (in the orig- 
inal sample) which had been established by 
means of a tenant interview as still in the 
-~ ® The city proper was defined as Census Tracts 
‘1 through 29 of the island of Oahu. The sample 


was obtained by selecting every twentieth unit in 
the files of the commission. : 
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rental market.!* A total of 1,068 question- 
naires, about 70 per cent, were available 
for this analysis.1* One item in the question- 
naire asked each landlord to state precisely 
what rent he believed would provide him 
a fair return. The responses to this question 
were classified according to (a) the kind of 
ceiling determination of the unit in ques- 
tion and (b) whether the landlord’s own 
estimate of a fair rent was above or below 
the legal maximum rent, as indicated by the 
record for that unit in the commission’s files. 

The legal maximum rent was evaluated 
as unfair in 70.4 per cent of the responses 
under fair-rent-date ceilings, in 53.6 per cent 
of the responses under fair-return ceilings, 
and in 40.3 per cent of the responses under 
new-construction ceilings—differences sta- 
tistically significant at the .01 level by the 
chi-square test. The null hypothesis that 
they had been produced\by chance was re- 
jected. The evaluations ùy the individual 
landlords of the unfairnes}\ of their ceiling 
rents did vary consistent} with the hy- 
pothesized relative deprivations involved in 
the modes of determining maximum rent. 


Since the differential treatments under 
the law did tend to provide the affected in- 
dividuals with different meanings for the 
general norm against violating ceilings, did 
they also tend to produce differing rates of 
violation of this general norm? Inkeles has 
pointed out that “the need for a theory 
of personality is perhaps most evident in the 
study of those ‘rates’ which represent the 
summary or end product of thousands or 
millions of individual decisions and acts, yet 
which are of distinctive size for different 
societies or cultures. To illustrate .. . suicide 

* Of the units retained, 67.9 per cent had fair- 
rent-date ceilings, 17.7 per cent had fair-return 
ceilings, and 14.4 per cent had new-construction 
ceilings. 

* About 66 per cent of the questionnaires. were 
returned by mail. A 10 per cent sample of the non- 
respondents was interviewed. Between respondents 
and non-respondents few differences were found, 
and those which were statistically significant were 
small in magnitude. For detailed comparisons see 
Ball, op. cit., pp. 70-77. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND RENT-CONTROL VIOLATIONS 


and delinquency rates.”!5 Our problem here 
is analogous to his, but one major qualifica- 
tion should be introduced. This is that dif- 
ferent dimensions or components of per- 
sonality, even different theories of personal- 
ity, have varying relevance to different sets 
of institutional arrangements and the actions 
they are intended to induce or inhibit. 

Now one may assume that, insofar as a 
landlord has a concept of a fair rent which 
exceeded the legal maximum for some ac- 
commodation, he is persistently motivated 
to seek to reduce the discrepancy. Perhaps 
this is not sufficient in itself to induce a land- 
lord to violate his ceiling. But it would cer- 
tainly enter the mind of any landlord who, 
for whatever reasons, “needs” more money, 
or serve as reason enough for any landlord 
who simply “wants” his “fair return” or 
whatever he originally anticipated from his 
rental business. 

There are thus two problems: first, what 
the relationship was between the individual 
violations of ceilings and the individual 
evaluations of their fairness or unfairness 
and, second, what the final relationship was 
between the legal structure, as expressed 
in the three methods of determining ceilings 
and the fact of control itself, and the rates 
of violations of the ceilings. 

To answer these questions, data on the 
violations among the 1,522 units in the 
housing sample were required. As indicated 
previously, the legal maximum-rent and 
minimum-service standards for each of these 
units had been obtained from the files of 
the commission. At the same time, at least 
one adult tenant of each rental unit was 
interviewed to determine the rent actually 
paid and the services actually provided. 
These two sets of data were compared for 
each accommodation, and each was accord- 

3 Alex Inkeles, “Personality and Social Struc- 
ture,” in R. K. Merton, L. Broom, and L. S. Cot- 
trell, Jr. (eds.), Sociology Today: Problems and 
Prospects (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959), 
p. 251. In my paper on rents, I have taken, as a 
matter of strategy, the position that one should not 
employ a broader theory or number of ideas about 
personality than is required by the immediate task 
at hand. 
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ingly categorized as a “violation” or “non- 
violation.” 

Table 1 presents these categories of viola- 
tion and non-violation cross-tabulated by 
the landlords’ evaluations of the fairness or 
unfairness of their ceilings for their 1,050 
responses.!® The most striking finding was 
that not one fair response was located in the 
violation category. This is strong evidence 
for the hypothesis that having a concept of a 
fair rent in excess of one’s legal maximum 
rent was a prominent component in mo- 
tivating the landlord to violate his ceiling. 
And it was previously shown that the fre- 
quency of occurrence of this was related to 
the kind of determination of the ceiling in- 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF CEILING 
VIOLATIONS AND NON-VIOLATIONS 
BY LANDLORD EVALUATIONS 


Viola- Non- 
Evaluation of Ceiling tions Violations Total 
ee 34.0 26.4 
er 4.2 3.3 
92.5 54.6 63.0 
7.5 7.2 7.3 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
232 818 1,050 


volved. On the other hand, 54.6 per cent of 
the non-violations also involved an evalua- 
tion of an unfair ceiling. Thus, in 67.5 per 
cent of the instances of declared unfairness, 
this, while important, was not sufficient to 
induce an act of violation. 

With respect to the second question, the 
results of the cross-tabulation of violations 
by mode of ceiling determination were as 
expected. The proportion of violations was 
29.2 per cent for fair-rent-date ceilings, 14.9 
per cent for fair-return ceilings, and only 
7.3 per cent for new-construction ceilings.17 
The legal structure did appear to exert more 
pressure on some persons than on others to 
engage in non-conformist rather than con- 


18 The differences were statistically significant at 
the .01 level. 


1 The differences were statistically significant at 
the .01 level. 
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formist behavior.4® And a substantial con- 
tribution to the understanding of the “how” 
was made by the intervening analyses of the 
differential perceptions and concomitant 
motivation. 


It has been suggested that the real dif- 
ferences with regard to violations lay in 
opposition to rent control and that the eval- 
uation of unfairness by many violators may 
have been merely a postviolation rationaliza- 
tion. In other words, opposition to rent 
control might indicate the extent to which 
the violations represented an “acting-out” 
by individuals strongly hostile to authority 
in general. 

Two analyses were made which tested the 
significance of opposition to rent control and 
which may be considered at least a partial 
test of this idea. In the questionnaire 
each landlord was asked, “Do you believe 
rent control is necessary in Honolulu at the 
present time?” He was asked to indicate his 
answer: “Yes,” “Yes, but with changes in 
the ordinance (law),” or “No.” A few 
respondents wrote “Don’t know,” or refused 
to answer at all. 

The violation rate for those landlords who 
indicated rent control was not necessary 
was 23.2 per cent; for all others, it was 21.2 
per cent. The t-test did not indicate statisti- 
cal significance, and neither did a chi-square 
_ test with four degrees of freedom performed 
on the entire array of their responses re- 


Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure (Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1949), pp. 
125-26. 
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specting the necessity of rent control. 

Finally, this hypothesis was tested: If a 
landlord defined his ceiling to be unfair and 
was opposed to rent control, he violated his 
ceiling. For reasons of sample size, this test 
was limited to units with fair-rent-date ceil- 
ings whose landlords had defined the ceilings 
to be unfair. Of the 179 violation cases in 
this class, 54.2 per cent of the landlord re- 
sponses indicated that rent control was not 
necessary. Of the 321 non-violation cases, 
55.1 per cent so indicated. The difference 
was not statistically significant, and the null 
hypothesis was accepted. 

In short, opposition to legal rent control, 
as such, did not appear to play any sys- 
tematic role in the act of ceiling violation 
by landlords in Honolulu in 1952. On the 
other hand, the legal restrictions placed upon 
previously legitimate methods for achieving 
still legitimate aspirations, especially that 
for more money, seems to have been of con- 
siderable importance. The persistent antic- 
ipation that rent control would soon be 
eliminated prevented any major movement 
from rental to other business. And the tend- 
ency to perceive one’s treatment under the 
law to be unfair and thus to be tempted to 
violate the law appeared directly related to 
the law’s severity. It only remains to stress 
that 77 per cent of the rental units in the 
city in 1952 were operated in compliance 
with these legal rules, in spite of widespread 
opposition to rent control and an overwhelm- 
ing belief among landlords generally that 
they were being treated unfairly. 
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DOMINANCE IN DECISIONS IN THE FAMILY 
RACE AND CLASS DIFFERENCES! 


RUSSELL MIDDLETON AND SNELL PUTNEY 


ABSTRACT 


In the making of minor family decisions among forty married couples in four groups—white professors, 
white skilled workers, Negro professors, and Negro skilled workers—no significant differences were 
found in the relative dominance of husband and wife. Neither were there significant differences in dom- 
inance between groups on specific problems, Contrary to expectation, the equalitarian pattern appeared 
to predominate in all four groups. A comparison of families with working wives and families with non- 
working wives revealed surprisingly that the non-working wives were more dominant in decision-making 
than the working wives in all areas studied except purchases and living standards, where there was no 


significant difference. 


The locus of power within the family is 
an important variable in family structure, 
an indication of which is dominance in mak- 
ing decisions. Idiosyncratic factors affect 
dominance in any individual couple, but 
among a group of families cultural or sub- 
cultural influences establish typical patterns. 
Thus, for example, it is reported that in 
Navaho culture the wife generally dominates 
in decisions, whereas among the Mormons 
it is the husband.” 

The making of decisions in a family may 
be conceptualized along a continuum from 
the matriarchal, through the equalitarian, to 
the patriarchal. The question of where the 
typical American family would be located 
on it has been the subject of considerable 
speculation but of comparatively little sys- 
tematic research. Particularly lacking is re- 
search explicitly relating to differences in 
marital dominance among the subcultures in 
American society, for example, racial and 
social class groupings. The available litera- 
ture—much of it impressionistic—suggests 
that the American Negro family tends to be 
matriarchal because of the important eco- 
nomic role of the wife and the family insta- 


1 Financial support for this study was provided 
by the Florida State University Research Council. 
We are indebted to Robert H. Smith, of Florida 
A & M University, who served as consultant and 
aided greatly in the collection of the data. 


2Fred L. Strodtbeck, “Husband-Wife Interac- 
tion over Revealed Differences,” American Socio- 
logical Review, XVI (August, 1951), 468-73. 


bility, traditional since slavery times. White 
families, on the other hand, have a patri- 
archal tradition deriving from Europe. 
There is some evidence within both racial 
groups that the middle-class families have 
shifted to equalitarianism and that the 
working-class families remain closer to tra- 
dition.* 

On the basis of the literature, then, we 
would expect to find that families of profes- 
sionals, whether white or Negro, would re- 
flect their middle-class orientation by being 
generally equalitarian in decisions, Workers, 
somewhat more removed from middle-class 
values, might be expected to remain closer 
to their traditions—matriarchal among Ne- 
gro workers and patriarchal among white 
workers. 

This paper reports a research project de- 

3 Maurice Davie, Negroes in American Society 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949), pp. 
207-9; St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, 
Black Metropolis (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1945), pp. 582-83; E. Franklin Frazier, The 
Negro Family in the United States (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1939), pp. 125-45, 438— 
40; Charles S. Johnson, Growing Up in the Black 
Belt (Washington, D.C.: American Council on Ed- 
ucation, 1941), pp. 59, 80; Charles E. King, “The 
Negro Maternal Family: A Product of an Eco- 
nomic and a Culture System,” Social Forces, XXIV 
(October, 1945), 100-104; Hortense Powdermaker, 
After Freedom (New York: Viking Press, 1939), 
pp. 145-46; and Frances J. Woods, Cultural Values 
of American Ethnic Groups (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1956), pp. 242-45. 

4 Frazier, of. cit. p. 439. 
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signed to determine whether or not these 
groups differ in dominance in family deci- 
sions, as predicted from the literature. Col- 
lege professors were selected to represent the 
professional middle class, and skilled work- 
ers to represent the working class. 


We chose to observe dominance in the 
making of decisions rather than to rely upon 
self-appraisals. For both practical and theo- 
retical reasons minor decisions of daily life, 
rather than crises, were selected for study.® 
In order to observe dominance in the mak- 
ing of minor decisions, a modification of the 
technique used by Strodtbeck was devel- 
oped.® A questionnaire seeking opinions on 
subjects of common family interest was 
filled out by each husband and wife individ- 
ually. Included were questions such as the 
following: “Should toilet-training for a child 
begin before he is one year old?” “Should 
a couple that is getting married ask their 
friends for silver as wedding gifts or practi- 
cal things, such as towels, sheets, and 
dishes?” “When friends come over to your 
house in the evening would you prefer to 
watch television or just sit and talk?” “If 
it becomes necessary to speak to your neigh- 
bors about their child’s behavior, is it better 
for the husband or the wife to do it?” The 
questionnaire included fifteen questions in 
each of four areas: child care, purchases and 
living standards, recreation, and role atti- 
tudes; the items were selected following a 
pretest to determine those most likely to 
elicit disagreement. 

After husband and wife had filled out the 
questionnaire individually, they were re- 
quested to fill it out a second time jointly, 
giving opinions “as a family.” The number 
of disagreements on the individual ques- 


5 Many of the questions on which the subjects 
reached joint decisions were related to major prob- 
lems. For example, “If you were buying a house, 
would you prefer to buy a small new house or a 
larger but older house costing the same amount?” 
However, deciding what their joint answer to this 
question will be in the experiment, as opposed to 
real life, is a minor decision comparable to many 
daily decisions. 


8 Strodtbeck, op. cit. 
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tionnaires was then tabulated, and the pro- 
portion of the disagreements which were 
resolved in favor of the position originally 
taken by the husband was computed. This 
proportion was taken as a measure of posi- 
tion along the continuum between matri- 
archy and patriarchy. 

In Strodtbeck’s original technique there 
was some possibility that the partner with 
the most information would appear domi- 


nant regardless of the usual pattern of in- 


teraction.” In order to avoid this danger, all 
our questions concerned judgments of value 
or preference rather than matters of fact on 
which one partner might have more infor- 
mation. 

Forty couples served as subjects for the 
study, ten from each of the following: white 
college professors, Negro college professors, 
white skilled workers, and Negro skilled 
workers. The subjects were brought together 
in homogeneous groups to promote a relaxed 
atmosphere and sense of anonymity. Each 
couple was paid a small sum. 

The selection of subjects began with o con- 
struction of four mailing lists, as far as pos- 
sible random selections from the universes 
defined by the study. Final selection of sub- 
jects was made from those who responded to 
the mailed invitation. All subjects selected 
were American-born, had at least one child, 
had been married at least two years, were 
between the ages of twenty-five and forty- 
nine in the case of males and twenty and 
forty-four in the case of females, and were 
residents of the same small southern city. 
In addition, the groups were matched on 
mean years of marriage, mean age of hus- 
band, and mean age of wife. The matching 
was designed to control variables independ- 
ent of race and class (Table 1).8 The only 

7 Strodtbeck’s subjects were instructed to pick 
which of three families with whom they were ac- 
quainted was most ambitious, had the happiest 
children, etc. The danger is that one partner may 
be less well acquainted with the other couple and 


hence may defer to the other partner’s greater 
knowledge even though he is ordinarily dominant. 

8 Other characteristics such as number of chil- 
dren, employment of wife, and education were not 
matched, since these variables are not independent 
of socioeconomic position. 


DOMINANCE IN DECISIONS IN THE FAMILY 


statistically significant difference among the 
samples is between the mean ages of hus- 
bands for white professors and Negro skilled 
workers.’ 

Statistical significance of the differences 
in dominance among the four groups was 
tested with the Mann-Whitney U Test.?° 
The procedure involves ranking the couples 
along the continuum of dominance and test- 
ing the null hypothesis that the two groups 
being compared have the same distribution. 


RACIAL AND OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES 


Contrary to the expectation that the ra- 
cial and occupational groups would occupy 
different points along the continuum from 
matriarchy to patriarchy, no differences sig- 
nificant at the .05 level were discovered 
among the four samples, or between all 
whites compared to all Negroes, or between 
all professors compared to all skilled work- 
ers (Table 2). Although the probability of 
& error cannot be computed, a relatively 
powerful statistical test was used on the 
small differences observed, and it is proba- 
bly safe to conclude that the null hypothesis 
should be accepted. Thus we find no evi- 
dence that whites and Negroes, professors 
and skilled workers, differ as to which spouse 
dominates in the making of daily decisions. 
Contrary to the literature, our data suggest 
that all these groups are predominantly 
equalitarian. In view of this, it would be 
interesting to conduct further investigations 
with lower-lower class whites and Negroes 
to see whether they deviated from the pre- 
dominant equalitarian pattern. 

The pattern of equalitarianism is essen- 


9 Although the resulting samples suffer the dis- 
advantages of self-selection and partial matching, 
they may be assumed to be considerably more 
representative than the samples used in typical 
small-group research. 


10 The ¢ test was not used, since it cannot be 
justified with a measuring instrument which yields 
only ordinal measurement. The Mann-Whitney U 
Test is approximately as powerful for moderate or 
larger samples, with the advantage of being non- 
parametric and appropriate for use with ordinal 
measurement (see Sidney Siegel, Nonparametric 
Statistics for the Behavioral Sciences [New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956], pp. 116-27). 
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tially unchanged when the disagreements 
are broken down into the four areas of the 
questionnaire (Table 3). The proportion of 
disagreements won by the husband was not 
greater than .64 or less than .36 in any area 
or.for any group. Only one of these differ- 
ences is significant at the .05 level: the tend- 
ency of the families of white professors to 
be more patriarchal in making decisions con- 
cerning purchases and living standards than 
the families of Negro professors.‘ Thus, 
although over-all differences were lacking, 
there is some evidence of specific differences. 
This gives some support to the original hy- 
pothesis of racial differences, although the 
difference was observed in only one area and 
between white and Negro professionals 


TABLE 1 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE 

Mean Mean Mean 
Years of Age of Age of 
Sample Group Marriage Husband Wife 
White professors.. 9.5 37.0 32.0 
White workers. ... 9.2 35.3 29.2 
Negro professors. . 9.3 34.7 30.2 
Negro workers.... 9.6 33.0 30.1 
All couples...... x 9.4 35.0 30.4 
No. of couples.... 40.0 40.0 40.0 


rather than white and Negro workers. But 
this lone significant difference should be in- 
terpreted with caution. Of the twenty-four 
tests of significance computed, at least one 
could have been expected to reach signifi- 
cance and the .05 level by pure chance. 
Nevertheless, the differences are larger when 
the data are broken down into separate 
areas. Therefore there is a greater possibil- 
ity of £ error in accepting the null hypothe- 
sis that dominance in the four samples does 
not differ in specific areas. Further research 
might be made on the hypothesis that, al- 
though, in general, there may be no differ- 
ences in dominance among white and Negro 
professors and skilled workers, differences 


11 The difference between all whites and all 
Negroes was also significant at the .05 level in this 
area, but, since the difference between the white 
and Negro skilled workers was small, this result 
may be attributed to the difference between the 
two groups of professors rather than the racial 
differences. 
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may exist between them in specific areas. 
The present study, however, does not sup- 
port the hypothesis that differences exist. 


THE WORKING WIFE 


Previous research has suggested that the 
employment of the wife increases her impor- 
tance in family decisions.!? Our data permit 
a comparison of the relative dominance in 
decisions of working and non-working wives 
among the forty couples,? 65 per cent of 
the wives were employed outside the home, 
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the four areas in which questions were asked, 
the working wives are found to be signifi- 
cantly less dominant, at the .05 level, in 
three of the four—child-rearing, recreation, 
and role attitudes. They do not differ sig- 
nificantly from the non-working wives in 

13 The four samples were not matched on pro- 
portion of working wives. Had they been, atypical 
groups would have been selected. Employment of 
the wife, our sample lists indicated, is simply a 
characteristic of the families of Negro professors— 
at least in the Deep South. It would have been 
very difficult to generalize to this group from a 


TABLE 2 
DOMINANCE IN DECISIONS BY RACE AND OCCUPATION 


PERCENTAGE OF COUPLES 


PERCENTAGE OF DECISIONS White White Negro Negro 
Won sy HUSBANDS Professors Workers Professors Workers Total 
0-32 (matriarchal).......... 20 20 oh 20 15 
33-67 (equalitarian).......... 60 70 90 80 75 
68-100 (patriarchal).......... 20 10 10 Jut 10 
Total nerina 100 100 100 100 100 
No. of couples............... 10 10 10 10 40 
TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE OF DISPUTED DECISIONS WON BY HUSBAND, 
BY RACE, OCCUPATION, AND PROBLEM 
White White Negro Negro 
Problem Area Professors Workers Professors Workers Total 
Child care............. 0.00 eee 35.6 48.1 56.6 48.8 47.7 
Purchases and living standards.. 64.1 53.8 41.0 46.0 50.9 
Recreation. ..........00ees eee 58.6 40.0 54.7 57.1 53.8 
Role attitudes................ 47.4 38.1 58.7 54.5 49.7 
Total: o cvssacc cases ceed 50.3 45.6 53.4 51.4 50.4 
No. of decisions.............- 151 160 191 175 677 


and 35 per cent were not (‘Table 4). The 
difference in dominance between working 
wives and non-working wives is significant 
well beyond the .05 level, but in a surprising 
direction: families in which the wife works 
are significantly more patriarchal in deci- 
sions than those in which the wife does not 
work in direct contradiction to findings of 
previous studies. 

If the data are again broken down into 

12 Robert O. Blood, Jr., and Robert L. Hamblin, 
“The Effect of the Wife’s Employment on the 
Family Power Structure,” Social Forces, XXXVI 
(May, 1958), 347-52; David M. Heer, “Domi- 
nance and the Working Wife,” Social Forces 
XXXVI (May, 1958), 341-47. 


sample which had been selected to match the much 
lower rate of wife employment among the white 
professors. Thus generalization of the findings was 
facilitated by leaving employment of wives un- 
controlled. The assessment of the relative impor- 
tance of variables such as a race and the employ- 
ment of the wife in determining patterns of domi- 
nance was, however, more difficult. It is entirely 
possible that subcultural differences between the 
races might introduce a predisposition toward 
matriarchy, for example, which was canceled out 
by a predisposition toward patriarchy related to the 
employment of wives. Our samples were too small 
to permit partialing in an effort to investigate such 
possibilities. But the intent of the study was to in- 
vestigate whether or not the subcultural groups, as 
they actually are, differed in dominance, and the 
sample was designed toward this end. 
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decisions about purchases and living stand- 
ards, where a difference might be expected, 
since the working wife contributes to the 
family income. In the other three areas the 
working wives are less dominant than the 
non-working wives. 

Since the difference between families with 
working wives and those with non-working 
wives was clearly significant when other dif- 
ferences were not, it is unlikely that this is 
a spurious result arising from other differ- 
ences between the groups. However, it is 
difficult to interpret. It is worth noting that 
previous studies were based on the subjects’ 
statements rather than observation of their 
behavior. Perhaps we have here another ex- 
ample of people saying one thing and doing 
another. 

A possible interpretation of our findings 
would be that husbands whose wives do not 
work tend to leave minor family decisions 
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largely to the wife. Husbands of working 
wives, on the other hand, almost necessarily 
participate to a much greater degree in home 


TABLE 4 


DOMINANCE IN DECISIONS 
BY EMPLOYMENT OF WIFE 


PERCENTAGE OF COUPLES 


PERCENTAGE OF Wife Wife Not 
DEcISIONS Em- Em- 

Won By HUSBAND ployed ployed Total 
0-32 (matriarchal)... 7.7 28.6 15.0 
33-67 (equalitarian)... 76.9 71.4 75.0 
68-100 (patriarchal)... 15.4  ..... 10.0 
Total..........-.. 100.0 100.0 100.0 

No. of couples...... :. 26 14 40 


life and might, therefore, be expected to 
play a greater role in minor family decisions. 
Further research might investigate the val- 
idity of this post factum interpretation. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF MARITAL STRAIN 


NATHAN HURVITZ 


ABSTRACT 


For an investigation of marital strain based on assumptions regarding roles and expectations, the “Mari- 
tal Roles Inventory” was used to yield two-sets of findings. By the “Index of Strain,” the difference 
was measured between performance and expectations of roles of a particular married couple; by the 
“Index of Deviation,” the difference was measured between the rank order assigned to the roles by a given 
subject and the total sample’s modal rank ordering of the same set of roles. Correlations between the find- 
ings arrived at by the various techniques and the marital-adjustment scores show the validity of the 


method in measuring strain in marriage. 


This analysis of marital strain within the 
family is based on the concept of role, for 
an institution is an organization of roles. 
Within the family the roles of the husband- 
and-father and wife-and-mother are recur- 
rent and regular units of conduct, oriented 
to the other of the pair. The complement of 
roles of each of the spouses constitutes that 
spouse’s role-set. TheSe roles have two as- 
pects or valences: each spouse’s performance 
of his own role-set and each spouse’s expec- 
tation of how the other will perform his role- 
set. Marital strain results from differences 
between role performances and role expec- 
tations. 

Marital strain was measured by the writ- 
er in a recent ‘study, for which he devised 
the following: (1) the “Marital Roles In- 
ventory,” which lists the role-sets of the 
spouses; (2) the “Index of Strain,” which 
measures the difference between the rank 
order of the performances and expectations 
of a pair of spouses; and (3) the “Index of 
Deviation,” which measures the difference 
between each spouse’s rank order of the role- 
sets and the modal rank order of the role- 
sets by all the spouses in the sample studied. 


Four hypotheses were formulated to guide 
this study: (1) Husbands and wives who 
indicate less strain in their relationship are 
happier in marriage than those who indicate 
more. (2), Husbands and wives the rank or- 
der of whose role performances and expecta- 
tions are similar indicate less strain in their 
relationship than husbands and wives who 
differ in the rank order of their role per- 


formances and expectations. (3) Husbands 
and wives the rank order of whose role per- 
formances correspond with the modal rank 
order of role performances in their subcul- 
ture indicate less strain in their relationship 
than husbands and wives the rank order of 
whose role performances do not correspond 
with the modal rank order of role perform- 
ances in their subculture. (4) Husbands and 
wives the rank order of whose role expecta- 
tions of the other spouse correspond with 
the modal rank order of role expectations 
of the other spouse in their subculture indi- 
cate less strain in their relationship than 
husbands and wives the rank order of whose 
role expectations of the other spouse do not 
correspond with the modal rank order of 
expectations of the other spouse in their 
subculture. 


The data for the study were secured dur- 
ing the summer of 1957 from a random 
sample of 104 married couples living in the 
Baldwin Hills area, a middle-class neighbor- 
hood in southwestern Los Angeles. They were 
collected by the writer through interviews 
with the subjects in their homes. : Couples 
who agreed to participate were interviewed 
together, and the husband and wife com- 
pleted separate questionnaires simultane- 
ously but independently in the presence of 
the writer. 

Significant social characteristics of the 
subjects indicate their middle-class status. 
The mean age of the husbands in the sample 
is approximately forty; the mean age of the 
wives is approximately thirty-five; and the 
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mean length of marriage to the present 
spouse is approximately 12.5 years. The 
modal family group is composed of a couple 
married for from eight to fourteen years 
with two children. Half the sample is Jewish, 
Protestants constitute more than a third, 
Catholics about 10 per cent, and 5 per cent 
indicated no religious affiliation or prefer- 
ence. College graduates constitute 40 per cent 
of the husbands and almost 30 per cent of 
the wives; one-third of the husbands are 
professionals, and another third are business 
owners or managers. The mean income per 
family is $9,615 a year. 

The Marital Roles Inventory, the basic 
instrument of this study, lists in random 
order and on separate pages the role-sets of 
the husband and wife. Each spouse was 
given a list of his roles and a list of his 
spouse’s. Following are the husband’s roles, 
which were presented to him to rank and 
which reports his performance of his roles. 
In parentheses is the rewording of the hus- 
band’s roles which were presented to his wife 
to rank and which reports her expectations. 


I do my (He does his) jobs around the 

house. 

I am (He is) a companion to my (his) 

wife. 

——— I help (He helps) the children grow by 
being their friend, teacher, and guide. 

—— I earn (He earns) the living and sup- 
port (supports) the family. 

—— I do my (He does his) wife’s work 
around the house if my (his) help is 
needed. 

—_ I practice (He practices) the family 
religion or philosophy. 

—— I am (He is) a sexual partner to my 
(his) wife. 

——— T serve (He serves) as the model of 
men for my (his) children. 

—__—I decide (He decides) when the family 

is still divided after discussing some- 

thing. 

I represent and advance (He represents 

and advances) my (his) family in the 

community. 











Following are the wife’s roles which were 
presented to her to rank, and which report 
her role performance. In parentheses is the., 
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rewording of the wife’s set which was pre- 
sented to her husband to rank, and which 
reports his expectations. 


——— I help (She helps) earn the living when 
my (her) husband needs my (her) help 
or when the family needs more money. 

___— I practice (She practices) the family 
religion or philosophy. 

——_-_ I care (She cares) for the children’s 
everyday needs. 

——— Iam (She is) a companion to my (her) 
husband. 

—— I am (She is) the homemaker. 

I am (She is) a sexual partner to my 

(her) husband. 

____ I serve (She serves) as the model of 

women for my (her) children. 

I represent and advance (She represents 

and advances) my (her) family socially 

and in the community. 

—— I help (She helps) the children grow by 
being their friend, teacher, and guide. 








Two different sets of instructions were 
given for completing the Marital Roles In- 
ventory. One required each subject to num- 
ber his own roles “in the order of importance 
in which you actually carry out your roles 
or functions in your family at the present 
time.” This procedure gave the rank order 
of the subject’s performance of them. The 
second set of instructions required each sub- 
ject to number his spouse’s roles “in the 
way you want or prefer your wife (husband) 
to carry out her (his) roles or functions in 
your family at the present time.” This pro- 
cedure gave the rank order of the subject’s 
expectations. One spouse’s rank order of his 
roles as he performs them can then be com- 
pared with the other spouse’s rank order of 
the roles in the way he (she) wants them 
to be performed. The difference between the 
rank order of the role-set of a husband or 
wife, ranked as performances by one spouse 
and as expectations by the other, is the In- 
dex of Strain. The husband’s Index of Strain 
is the difference between the husband’s and 
wife’s rank-ordering of the husband’s roles; 
and the wife’s Index of Strain is the differ- 
ence between the husband’s and wife’s’ rank- 
ordering of the wife’s roles. The Index of 
Strain is computed by taking the cube root 
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of the sum of the cubes of the differences 
between the ranks the spouses assign to each 
role.t 

The second research technique devised on 
the basis of the Marital Roles Inventory is 
the Index of Deviation. This measures the 
difference between the total sample’s modal 
rank order of each role-set and the rank 
order assigned to the same set by each sub- 
ject. There are two indexes of deviation for 
each spouse: the husband’s or wife’s devia- 
tion from the modal rank order of the per- 
formance of the husband’s or wife’s role-set, 
and the husband’s or wife’s deviation from 
the modal rank order of the expectations of 
the role-set of the other spouse. The first is 
called the “Index of Deviation of Perform- 
ance,” or P roles; and the second is called 
the “Index of Deviation of Role Expecta- 
tions,” or E roles. 

Two steps were involved in determining 
the indexes of deviation. The first, which 
was to secure the modal rank order of the 
roles in the role-sets, was done by inspec- 
tion.” The modal rank order of the husband’s 
role-set as ranked by the husbands, from 
which the husbands’ Index of Deviation of 
P roles was determined, is as follows.’ 


1. I earn the living and support the family. 

2. Iam a companion to my wife. 

3. I help the children grow by being their 
friend, teacher, and guide. 

4. I am a sexual partner to my wife. 


1In addition to the method presented here for 
computing the Index of Strain, that index was also 
computed by summation of the differences between 
the ranks assigned to each role. The correlation 
between the indexes of strain, one derived by the 
cubing method and the other by the summation 
method, has an r of .91 and is significant beyond 
the .01 level, suggesting that the two methods of 
deriving the Index of Strain produce the same 
results and that the simpler method might well 
be utilized. 


2 Nathan Hurvitz, “Marital Roles and Adjust- 
ment in Marriage in a Middle-Class Group” (un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, University of South- 
ern California, 1958). 


3 Although 104 couples participated in the study 
upon which this paper is based, the indexes of 
deviation were computed from the replies of 93 
couples in the sample with children. 
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5. Iserve as the model of men for my children. 
6. I do my jobs around the house. 
7. I do my wife’s work around the house if 
my help is needed. 
8. I decide when the family is still divided 
after discussing something. 
9. I represent and advance my family in the 
community. 
10. I practice the family religion or philosophy. 


The modal rank order of the husband’s 
role-set as ranked by the wives, from which 
the wives’ Index of Deviation of E roles was 
determined, is as follows: 


1, He earns the living and supports the family. 
2. He is a companion to his wife. 
3. He helps the children grow by being their 
friend, teacher, and guide. 
4. He is a sexual partner to his wife. 
5. He serves as the model of men for his 
children. 
6. He practices the family religion or philos- 
ophy. 
7. He does his jobs around the house. 
8. He decides when the family is still divided 
after discussing something. 
9. He does his wife’s work around the house 
if his help is needed. 
10. He represents and advances his family in 
the community. 


The modal rank order of the wife’s role- 
set as ranked by both the wives and the 
husbands, from which the wives’ Index of 
Deviation of P roles and the husbands’ In- 
dex of Deviation of E roles were determined, 
is the same, as follows: 


1. Iam (She is) the homemaker. 

2. I am (She is) a companion to my (her) 
husband. 

3. I care (She cares) for the children’s every- 
day needs. 

4. Iam (She is) a sexual partner to my (her) 
husband. 

5. I help (She helps) the children grow by be- 
ing their friend, teacher, and guide. 

6. I serve (She serves) as the model of women 
for my (her) children. 

7. I practice (She practices) the family religion 
or philosophy. 

8. I represent and advance (She represents and 
advances) my (her) family socially and in 
the community. 
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9. I help (She helps) earn the living when my 
(her) husband needs my (her) help or when 
the family needs more money. 


The second step in determining the in- 
dexes of deviation was to compare the rank 
order of the role-sets of each subject with 
the modal rank order of the sets of all the 
subjects. The husband’s indexes of devia- 
tion of P and E roles result from the differ- 
ence between husband’s rank-ordering of the 
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techniques for the sample is presented in 
Table 1. This table indicates that levels of 
significance were achieved in nine of the 
fifteen associations tested. 

The indexes of strain for the 104 hus- 
bands and wives were correlated with their 
scores on the Locke and Wallace Short 
Marital-Adjustment Test.* Significant in- 
verse correlations were found between the 
husbands’ Index of Strain and the marital- 


TABLE 1 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FINDINGS FROM THE INDEX OF STRAIN, THE MARITAL- 
ADJUSTMENT SCORES, AND THE INDEXES OF DEVIATION OF P AND E ROLES 


Level of 
Type of Association r* Significancet 
ond Index of Strain and husbands’ marital-adjustment 
SCORES 5 aso 4.5 EEA E dee E ardichasgte Sb Seow hues S — .22 Significant 
Husbands? Index of Strain and wives’ marital-adjustment scores — .23 Significant 
Wives’ Index of Strain and husbands’ marital-adjustment scores — .07 Not significant 
Wives’ Index of Strain and wives’ marital-adjustment scores.... —.08 Not significant 
Husbands’ Index of Strain and wives’ Index of Strain......... .20 Significant 
Husbands’ Index of Deviation of P roles and husbands’ Index of 
Siral cea eh tek asain am htt be eaa oa anin A REA .31 Significant 
Wives’ Index of Deviation of P roles and wives’ Index of Strain. . .34 Significant 
Husbands’ Index of Deviation of P roles and wives’ Index of 
SEAI ea ove ke eee hice AEN NAE EESE ESENS .39 Significant 
Wives’ Index of Deviation of P roles and husbands’ Index of 
Strath sirnana praia onda tected EA ETT TE DEA E MASERA .03 Not significant 
Husbands’ Index of Deviation of E roles and husbands’ Index of 
Straine sosise ns dirae bh Saree Mane eave teelna tin salsa .16 Not significant 
Wives’ Index of Deviation of E roles and wives’ Index of Strain.. —.07 Not significant 
Husbands’ Index of Deviation of E roles and wives’ Index of 
SEAM eea a awa s eo A » Gnu wana eds oa RS ass aleraate icine 50 Significant 
Wives’ Index of Deviation of E roles and husbands’ Index of 
Strains oc ren oe tinea dup oa ne ane soaw wae Moe aes 28 Significant 
Husbands’ Index of Deviation of P roles and wives’ Index of De- 
viation of P rolês. oues 5 Sas ce be aes rapere nen denice Kenn is -24 Significant 
Husbands’ Index of Deviation of E roles and wives’ Index of De- 
viation of E roles... 0... 0... ccc ence eee e eee ee tere e rene — .06 Not significant 


* Corrected for coarse grouping. 


t The level of significance utilized in this analysis is .05. 


roles and their modal rank-ordering by all 
the husbands; while the wife’s indexes of 
deviation of P and E roles result from the 
difference between wife’s rank-ordering of 
the sets and their modal rank-ordering by 
all the wives. The indexes of deviation are 
computed by taking the cube root of the 
sum of the cubes of the differences between 
the individual subject’s rank order of the 
role-sets and their modal rank-ordering by 
all the spouses. 


A summary of the findings regarding the 
correlations resulting from these various 


adjustment scores of the husbands (r== 
—.22) and wives (r= —.23); such corre- 
lations were not found between the wives’ 
Index of Strain and the marital-adjustment 
scores of the husbands (r= —.07) and 
wives (r= —.08). These findings require 
the accepting of the first hypothesis of this 
study for the husbands but not for the wives. 
Lack of strain in the performance of the 
husband’s roles is associated with both hus- 


4 Harvey J. Locke and Karl M. Wallace, “Short 
Marital-Adjustment and Prediction Tests: Their 
Reliability and Validity,” Marriage and Family 
Living, XXI (August, 1959), 251-5. 
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bands’ and wives’ happiness in marriage as 
measured by a previously validated instru- 
ment. A similar association was not found 
for the wives because of the present inade- 
quacies in both the Marital Roles Inventory 
and the marital-adjustment scale and be- 
cause of the special characteristics of the 
sample studied, not because there is no as- 
sociation between the two variables. 

There is a significant correlation between 
the husbands’ and wives’ indexes of strain 
(r= .20). This indicates that, where one 
spouse has a low Index of Strain, the other 
spouse has a low Index of Strain and that, 
where one spouse has a high Index of Strain, 
the other spouse has also. These findings 
require the accepting of the second hypoth- 
esis. They suggest a tendency for husbands 
and wives who agree about the rank order of 
the roles of one spouse to agree about the 
rank order of the roles of the other spouse, 
while husbands and wives who disagree 
about the rank order of the roles of one 
spouse also disagree about it for the other. 

Significant correlations were found be- 
tween the husbands’ Index of Strain and the 
husbands’ Index of Deviation of P roles (r= 
.31) and between the wives’ Index of Strain 
and the wives’ Index of Deviation of P roles 
(r=.34). These findings require the ac- 
cepting of the third hypothesis. They indi- 
cate that the husbands and wives who per- 
form their roles differently from the modal 
rank order experience increasing strain the 
more they differ from it. Absence of strain 
in marriage therefore appears to be associ- 
ated with a rank order of role performances 
which is like those of other married couples. 

No significant correlations were found be- 
tween the husbands’ Index of Strain and the 
husbands’ Index of Deviation of E roles 
(r= .16), or between the wives’ Index of 
Strain and the wives’ Index of Deviation of 
E roles (r= —.07). These findings require 
the rejecting of the fourth hypothesis of this 
study. Marital strain may be associated with 
an individual pattern of expectations of the 
roles of the other spouse rather than differ- 
ence from the modal rank order of role 
expectations. 
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In other associations tested, no significant 
correlation was found between the husbands’ 
Index of Strain and the wives’ Index of De- 
viation of P roles (r== .03); however, a 
significant correlation was found between 
the wives’ Index of Strain and the husbands’ 
Index of Deviation of P roles (r= .39). This 
suggests that the wives’ strain increases 
when the husbands perform their roles dif- 
ferently from other husbands; however, the 
husbands’ strain is independent of their 
wives’ deviation from the behavior of other 
wives. Thus the husbands’ departure from 
the modal rank-ordering of role perform- 
ances is a greater source of strain for their 
wives than the wives’ difference from the 
modal rank-ordering of performances is for 
the husbands. 

Significant correlations were found be- 
tween the husbands’ Index of Strain and the 
wives’ Index of Deviation of E roles (r= 
.28) and between the wives’ Index of Strain 
and the husbands’ Index of Deviation of E 
roles (r= .50). For both husbands and 
wives the Index of Strain increases as the 
Index of Deviation of E roles of the other 
spouse increases; thus, both husbands and 
wives experience increasing strain in their 
marriage the more their spouses’ expecta- 
tions of their role-set differ from the modal 
rank-ordering of the expectations of the 
other spouse. 


Although there is a significant correlation 
between the husbands’ and wives’ indexes 
of deviation of P roles (r== .24), there is 
no significant correlation between the hus- 
bands’ and wives’ indexes of deviation of E 
roles (r= —.06). This indicates that, where 
one spouse performs his roles differently 
from the modal rank-ordering of all couples 
in the sample, the other spouse also per- 
forms his roles differently from the modal 
rank-ordering. Hence patterns of role per- 
formances may be due to special problems or 
situations within the family with which the 
spouses or the family as a whole are faced. 
The finding regarding the spouses’ indexes 
of deviation of E roles suggests that the 
spouses’ departure from the modal rank- 
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ordering of role expectations of the other 
spouse is associated with individual pat- 
terns of role expectations. 


Although a number of the significant cor- 
relations in this paper are low, it is sug- 
gested that, if the Marital Roles Inventory 
accounted for additional aspects of marital 
interaction by adding to the role-sets, it 
might measure marital strain more effec- 
tively.> Moreover, some differences between 


5 As a result of this study the Marital Roles 
Inventory has been modified as follows: two roles 
have been added to the wife’s role-set: “I help 
(She helps) manage the family income and fi- 
nances” and “I decide (She decides) when the fam- 
ily is still divided after discussing something”; one 
role has been added to the husband’s role-set: “I 
help (He helps) manage the family income and 
finances.” 
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performances and expectations may be more 
significant than others. Qualitative analysis 
of the replies of couples on the Marital Roles 
Inventory and supplemental interviews may 
help to determine the differences between 
performance and expectation which are most 
often associated with marital strain; a meth- 
od of weighting these differences in the scor- 
ing may be devised. 

The present study was conducted with a 
middle-class group. The conclusions are not 
necessarily valid for other classes. Within 
their limitations, the Marital Roles In- 
ventory, the Index of Strain, and the indexes 
of deviation of P and E roles can be useful 
instruments in the measurement and analy- 
sis of marital interaction, of marital strain, 
and of deviation from the local norm. 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


CLASS DIFFERENCES IN DEFINITION OF ROLE AND 
MEMBERSHIP IN VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 
AMONG URBAN MARRIED WOMEN? 


CAROL SLATER 


ABSTRACT 


In a national sample study of 365 married women the amount of participation in voluntary associa- 
tions was found to differ by socioeconomic class. In the most active stratum of women, conflict between 
housework and an outside activity was more often resolved in favor of the latter, familial roles were more 
likely to be regarded in ways which facilitated leaving home, and non-familial roles had greater salience. 
In the least active stratum, women were more likely to stress the concrete household tasks and to see 
themselves exclusively in the domestic role. Differences in level of participation are attributed, at least 


in part, to these differences, 


In this country the participation of mar- 
ried women in voluntary associations varies 
sharply across socioeconomic classes; the 
woman who rises to a point of order is strik- 
ingly less likely to be the wife of a truck- 
driver than of a doctor. These differences 
have, in turn, been associated with subcul- 
tures. In the upper middle class, member- 
ship is a highly valued activity; among 
working-class wives it entails little social 
reward.” The object of this paper is to sug- 
gest the additional relevance of other dis- 
tinctive subcultural norms—those concerned 
more generally with major feminine roles— 
and, in particular, the extent to which they 
are likely to inhibit or to facilitate activity 
outside the home. Largely exploratory, our 
data suggest that the working-class defini- 
tion of the role of “wife” is likely to conflict 
with the demands of active membership and 
that within this group there are few alterna- 
tive self-definitions which might favor mem- 
bership. In the upper middle class the role 


1 The major portion of the research reported was 
supported by a grant from the Schwartzhaupt 
Foundation to the Survey Research Center of the 
Institute for Social Research and was carried out 
with the co-operation of the League of Women 
Voters. It was supervised by Drs. Robert L. Kahn 
and Robert S. Weiss, whose help and encourage- 
ment are gratefully acknowledged. The writer is 
especially indebted to Miss Irene Hess, who gave 
generous help with sampling and statistical theory. 


2 August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1949), esp. pp. 
92-106. 


of “wife” appears more compatible with 
membership, and a greater variety of self- 
conceptions seems available. 

The data were collected during the sum- 
mer of 1956 from a national sample of 509 
women, ages twenty-five to sixty-four, living 
in relatively urbanized areas of the United 
States. Married respondents were divided 
into four socioeconomic strata on the basis 
of their husband’s occupation. Professional, 
managerial, and large-scale entrepreneurial 
occupations were categorized as “upper 
white collar” (I), as were sales positions 
yielding an income of $10,000 or more a 
year; clerical occupations and ownership of 
enterprises or sales positions yielding an in- 
come of less than $10,000 a year were listed 


3A probability sample of dwelling units was 
selected within 34 of the 66 primary sampling units 
in the Survey Research Center’s national sample 
of dwellings (see Leslie Kish and Irene Hess, “The 
SRC National Sample of Dwellings” [unpub- 
lished]). Each of the 34 included all or a major 
part of a Standard Metropolitan Area. Thus, while 
not all our respondents lived in a large city or its 
suburbs, they were almost certainly located within 
a largely urbanized county. 

Interviews lasting between one and two hours 
were conducted by women interviewers of the 
Survey Research Center. The majority of questions 
reported in this paper were open-ended, and the 
coding was performed by members of the Center 
staff. The following cases were omitted from this 
analysis: eighty-five unmarried respondents, twen- 
ty-three who gave insufficient information about 
their husbands’ occupation, twenty-five whose hus- 
bands were not currently in the labor force, and 
eleven giving farm occupations. 
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as “lower white collar” (II), as were such 
governmental protective service jobs as 
sheriff, policeman, etc. Foremen and skilled 
workers were considered “upper blue collar” 
(IIT); unskilled workers, most service work- 
ers, and all laborers were termed “lower blue 
collar” (IV). Our effective sample was 365 
married women, living in relatively urban- 
ized areas, categorized with respect to hus- 
band’s present occupation, and divided into 
“members” and “non-members” on the basis 
of reported current membership in at least 
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in membership may be associated with the 
more general question of how well outside 
activities of any sort are likely to fare in 
competition with housework. All respond- 
ents were asked the following question: 

Mrs. Jones has a great deal of housework she 
ought to do. She is behind in her work. A 
friend suggests that they go to a movie. The 
movie is one they both want to see. What does 
Mrs. Jones answer? 

(If she chooses the movies) How does she 
feel about having gone to the movies? 


TABLE 1 
MEMBERSHIP AND OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 


PERCENTAGE BY SOCIOECONOMIC CLASS 


RESPONDENTS WHO I It I Iv rv 
belong to no organization................-.. 28 45 44 56 <.05 
(80) f (75) (95) (115) 
belong to only one organization{............. 26 39 47 65 <.01 
(57) (41) (53) (51) 
belong only to a parent-teachers’ organization} 2 2 7 20 <.05 
(57) (41) (53) (51) 
spend less than an hour a week on organizational 
activities circ cceeneewe teens aeeiwiennee’ 14 15 18 05 
(57) (41) (53) 59) 
have held any office or done any special job in 
their organization during the last two years§ 63 68 47 44 .10 
(57) (41) (53) (54) 
have been president or vice-president during the 
last two years§.. 6.0... 12 13 9 05<p<.10 
: (57) (41) (53) (54) 


* In this and all subsequent tables the probabilities associated with differences between proportions refer to two-tailed tests based 
upon estimates of sampling variability which take into consideration departures from simple random sampling introduced by cluster- 
ing and stratification, The standard deviation employed is, on the average, 1.3 times as large as that which would be experienced 
with a simple random sample of the same size (number of interviews) as our clustered sample. Nevertheless, the small size of the 
sample makes it imperative throughout to be conservative in making interpretations of these data. 


t Figures in parentheses indicate numbers of total group; e.g., of the eighty women in Class I, 28 per cent belonged to no or- 


ganization. 
{f Based on current members only. 


§ Based on current members and those who have been members during last two years. 


one voluntary association (Table 1).* 

As in previous studies, it was found that 
participation is greater among women in 
Class I than in Class IV. About twice as 
many Class IV respondents reported no 
membership as did those in Class I; among 
members, six times as many women in Class 
IV as in Class I said they gave less than an 
hour a week. The pattern of Class II was in 
most respects so similar to that of Class III 
that the two were combined into a single 
intermediate stratum. 

Table 2 suggests that the class differences 

4 Participation in church-related groups (choirs, 
youth groups) was counted as membership, as 


was union membership; church membership itself 
was not counted. 


Class I respondents—the most active in 
voluntary associations—are more likely to 
show a facilitating nonchalance in laying 
aside household tasks than those in Class 
IV—the least active stratum. The same 
tendency may be observed within each 
group, although in only one does the differ- 
ence reach significance. 

Assuming that the ability to give prefer- 
ence to an outside activity over housework 
does, in fact, make membership more likely, 
we may ask why such a choice should be 
easier for women in Class I than in Class IV. 
At least part of the answer seems to lie in 
class differences: first, in the conception of 
the role of the wife and, second, in the rela- 
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tive monopoly this role exercises over a 
woman’s self-definition. Table 3 suggests 
that women in Class I are more likely to 
stress the maintenance of personal relation- 
ships; those in Class IV, routines of house- 
keeping." It is not difficult to imagine that 
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active membership in associations would be versus 3 per cent, p= .05). 


TABLE 2 
HOUSEWORK-MOVIE CONFLICT AND MEMBERSHIP 


PERCENTAGE CHoosINc Movies* 


I II-III IV 
Non-members............ 56 39 48 
(23) (76) (64) 
Members............2005 75 62 57 
(57) (94) (51) 
Totali aaa 70 52 52 prav= .05 
(80) (170) (115) 
pdig. between members and 
non-members........... <.10f .05 t 
PERCENTAGE PREDICTING NEGA- 
TIVE FEELINGS LATER 
I II-III IV 
Total Perce ener sesces Pimw =.10 


28 24 41 
(60) (114) (73) 

* Either saying she will go, unqualifiedly, or that she will probably go. 
t Considering the numbers involved, it is difficult to take this too seriously, however. 
t Not significant. 


§ Of those saying she would go, percentage giving guilt or other unmixed negative reaction 
as a consequence. 


|| Small size of groups made it impossible to compare members and non-members within 
social classes. 


TABLE 3 
CONCEPTION OF ROLE AS A WIFE AND OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 


PERCENTAGE RESPONSE 


I II-III IV prtv* 
What do you try to do as a wife? 
Maintain a good relationship with hus- 

band eare wave Va hewe-aler ale anete 56 46 40 .10 
Housekeeping...............0..-200- 21 36 44 05 
Keep the family happy............. 15 13 11 t 
Other sises ssccwcce danse oteneeateos 5 4 1 t 
Not ascertained..............0--00- 3 1 4 t 

Totaled ch 6 sities (Sue a bes 100 100 100 

(80) (170) (115) 
What do you try to avoid as a wife? 
Poor relationship with husband...... 71 62 58 t 
Failure to fulfil household responsibili- 

HES sacs 'Soh aaa rE ta eet bak 9 13 15 ft 
Poor familial relationships........... 4 8 3 į 
SIAT T OE EAEE A 6 11 9 kN 
Not ascertained...............000-- 10 6 15 f 

Totals ernai ee tee asa ee 100 100 100 


(80) (170) (115) 


* Differences between proportions of women in each class falling into various categories of re- 


sponse within either one of these items are, of course, not independent. The otherwise more appro- 
priate x? test is precluded by the clustering effects mentioned earlier, however. 


t Includes being loving, understanding, a good companion, not nagging or dominating him, etc. 
t Not significant. 


more likely to conflict with the latter than 
with the more ambiguous emotional require- 


5 Similarly, the response to the question on “the 
worst thing a woman could do if she were not a 
good mother” is more likely to be physical neglect 
in Class IV (67 per cent versus 57 per cent, p= .05) 
and psychological rejection in Class I (11 pet cent 


CLASS DIFFERENCES AMONG URBAN MARRIED WOMEN 


ments outlined by Class I. 

Our data also suggest class differences in 
the exclusiveness with which familial roles 
order the individual woman’s self-concep- 
tion. Class IV women seem less likely to 
have alternative self-definitions to help them 
resolve conflict between the demands of the 
housewife-mother role and outside activity. 
Table 4 suggests both the greater salience of 
domestic roles in this group and the rela- 
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within all three strata, and these almost 
never reach statistical significance. Norms, 
rather than individual attitudes, appear to 
be the best predictors of social behavior in 
a given stratum. 

We would argue, then, on the basis of 
the exploratory data presented here, that 
women within each occupational category 
are confronted with a more or less public 
pattern of expectations about their behav- 


TABLE 4 


ALTERNATIVES TO THE HOUSEWIFE-MOTHER ROLE 
NEXUS AND OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 


PERCENTAGE RESPONSE 


I II-III Iv Pi- 
What things about yourself would you not want to 
change? 
Mentions familial roles”... ponani cc an .6 18 16 .05 
(80) (170) (115) 
How could you have pleased your mother most? 
By helping heiss eee n nine inka atas de 14 20 27 .05 
(80) (170) (115) 
How could you have pleased your father most? 
By education or occupational achievement........ 20 10 8 05 
(80) (170) (115) 
When you were in your teens, what grown-up person 
whom you knew did you most want to be like? t 
Woman identified by occupation or male figure.... 43 41 28 <.10 
(53) (105) (78) 
Has respondent ever had a job which she considered as a 
career? 
MOS ooh criss stain auatw ee vows tee Lota kde 24 19 10 05 
(80) (170) (115) 
Why would you like to work in the future?t 
Non-financial reasons .......... cent hp Meee eens One 72 44 33 .O1 
f (53) (95) (79) 


* E.g., “fact that I’m married,” ‘‘that I’m a good cook and housekeeper.” 

t Percentages based on respondents whe made a nomination only. About one-third of the total sample said that 
they could not remember any one person in particular; that they only wanted to be like themselves; etc. 

t Percentages based on those who said they would like to work sometimes in the future. There was no difference 
between Classes I and IV in this regard, with 66 per cent and 67 per cent, respectively, giving an affirmative answer. 


tively less frequent mention of other kinds 
of identification or goals. 

Considered as subcultural norms, the dif- 
ferences observed between Class I and Class 
IV on a variety of items appear consistent 
with class differences in associational par- 
ticipation. It is also of interest to ask wheth- 
er differences in individual attitudes within 
classes are similarly related to membership 
or non-membership. The small size of some 
categories obviously limits reliability, but 
informal inspection of the results gives little 
reason to believe that this is the case. There 
are relatively few instances of parallel dif- 
ferences between members and non-members 


ior which significantly influences the likeli- 
hood of their participation in voluntary 
associations. 
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8 The following differences were found between 
members and non-members in all three strata: 
members are more likely to mention maintaining 
good relationships with their husbands and that 
as teen-agers they wanted to be like some male 
figure; non-members are more likely to mention 
some characteristic of the familial role as a thing 
they would not like to change about themselves. 
The chances of finding the predicted differences 
within all three classes on any one item by chance 
alone are twelve out of one hundred. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE IDENTIFIABILITY OF JEWS 


January 24, 1960 
To the Editor: 


In the March, 1959, issue was an article 
entitled “The Identifiability of Jews” by 
Leonard D. Savitz and Richard F. Tomas- 
son. In the November, 1959, issue, Leo A. 
Goodman probes the accuracy of “how we 
people make judgments concerning the iden- 
tity of the people with whom we have deal- 
ings day by day.” But he does not offer a 
method for reaching a definite conclusion on 
the possibility of differentiating between 
Jew and non-Jew in American society. 

I would advocate the sending out of teams 
of sociology students, and of teachers as 
well, to areas where there are Jews and non- 
Jews and have them see for themselves if it 
is possible for them to differentiate between 
the Jews and non-Jews. They could, for ex- 
ample, see a person on the street and have 


1 American Journal of Sociology, LXIV, No. 5 
(March, 1959), 468-75. 

2 “Quantitative Methods for the Study of Identi- 
fiability,” American Journal of Sociology, LXV, 
No. 3 (November, 1959), 246-57. 


each one of the students and teachers record 
his impression of him and write down in his 
notebook whether he thinks this person is or 
is not Jewish. Then they should go to the 
person and tell him that they are a sociology 
team out on an experiment and ask him 
whether or not he is Jewish. If he is not, it 
would be best to ask him what he is. And, if 
he is, it would be best to ask him whether 
he is of Russian-Jewish descent, Polish-Jew- 
ish descent, etc. This they should do with 
many persons in those areas, And they 
should also record their impressions of why 
they feel that said persons are Jewish or not. 
Later on, back at the university, they could 
discuss what had occurred and be in a posi- 
tion to reach certain conclusions, 

It is my opinion that in the American 
society of today one cannot differentiate be- 
tween American-born Jews and American- 
born non-Jews on the basis of physical char- 
acteristics, because there are no such differ- 
ences. 

SAMUEL DYEN 


New York, New York 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Academy of Psychoanalysis —The scientific 
sessions of the annual meeting will be held 
Saturday, May 7, and Sunday, May 8, 1960, 
at the Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. Subjects of sessions and participants 
are: “An Experiential Theory of the Process 
of Psychoanalytic Therapy,” by William V. 
Silverberg, M.D.; “The Nature of the Thera- 
peutic Process,” by Norman Levy, M.D.; 
“Relief of Distress and Attitudinal Changes,” 
by Jerome D. Frank, M.D.; “What Price 
Isolation?” by C. Knight Aldrich, M.D.; “The 
Intellectual Antecedents of Liberal Psycho- 
analysis,” by Milton Mazer, M.D.; “General 
and Special Considerations of Acting-Out,” by 
Salo Rosenbaum, M.D.; “Minimal Brain In- 
jury in Child Psychiatry,” by Margaret Mor- 
gan Lawrence, M.D.; and “Self-alienation and 
Psychoanalytic Therapy,” by Frederick A. 
Weiss, M.D. 

Inquiries may be addressed to Joseph H. 
Marin, M.D., Secretary, The Academy of 
Psychoanalysis, 125 East 65th Street, New 
York 21, New York. 


American Library Association~-The Com- 
mittee on Special Classifications of the Special 
Libraries Association and the Classification 
Committee of the Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion Section, Resources and Technical Services 
Division, are co-operating in a continuing 
project to develop and expand a loan collec- 
tion of library classification schemes originally 
established by the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion. The collection covers all fields of sci- 
ence, law, medicine, technology, the social 
sciences, and the humanities. Curators of spe- 
cial collections, special librarians, and any in- 
dividuals who have developed special classifi- 
cation schemes for specific types of material 
or for special subjects are invited to contrib- 
ute a copy of their work to the collection. 

Classification schemes should be sent to 
Jesse H. Shera, Curator, SLA Loan Collec- 
tion, School of Library Science, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Barnard College—Maria Ossowska, Polish 
philosopher and professor of sociology at the 


University of Warsaw, is teaching a course 
on the sociology of ethics in the spring term 
as Virginia C. Gildersleeve Visiting Professor. 
As director of the Research Center for His- 
tory and Sociology of Morals of the Polish 
Academy of Science, she undertook research 
on descriptive ethics for which she is well 
known. With her husband, Dr. Stanislaw 
Ossowski, she has played a major part in 
keeping sociology independent in Poland. She 
will spend the summer visiting and lecturing 
in American universities under the sponsor- 
ship of the Ford Foundation. 


Bowling Green State University—Dr. Eve- 
lyn and Dr. Sylvanus Duvall will conduct a 
workshop on the family on the campus from 
June 20 to July 2. Registration is open to 
qualified students, teachers, and counselors. 
Inquiries should be sent to Dr. Donald S. 
Longworth, Chairman, Department of Sociol- 
ogy, Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 


University of British Columbia.—Harry B. 
Hawthorn, professor and head of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, is on leave of absence 
for the current academic year in England and 
in Europe. He will return in June. 

Cyril S. Belshaw, who is acting as head of 
the Department, has returned from a year of 
field work in Fiji. 

Andrew P. Vayda, visiting lecturer during 
the leaves of Hawthorn and Belshaw, is co- 
operating with Wayne Suttles on research 
related to social evolution and warfare in 
primitive society. 

R. P. Srivastava, of the University of 
Saugar, India, who has been visiting lecturer 
as a Fellow of the Canada Council, has been 
using the opportunity to advance studies of 
the Sikh community in British Columbia be- 
gun by A. C. Mayer, of the School of Oriental 
Languages and Cultures, London, in the sum- 
mer of 1959. 

Co-operation between the Department and 
the Department of Slavonic Studies has been 
effected through the joint appointment of 
George Cheney as lecturer to specialize in the 
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ethnology of the peoples of the Soviet Union. 

Bernard R. Blishen is carrying out a study 
of the socialization of medical students and 
is also preparing a graduate seminar on Ca- 
nadian society to be given in 1960-61. He is 
also director of the Institute of Social and 
Economic Research. 

Reginald A. H. Robson has received various 
grants for a study of choice and rejection of 
the academic career. 

Kaspar D. Naegele, who has returned from 
a year at the Center for Advanced Study in 
the Behavioral Sciences, is completing a man- 
uscript on medical sociology and one on social 
roles, 


University of California, Los Angeles — 
Donald R. Cressey, chairman of the Depart- 
ment and president of the Pacific Sociological 
Association, is completing a monograph on 
social organization of correctional agencies for 
the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Wendell Bell has received a grant of $133,- 
000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York for a program of training and research 
on leadership in the new Federation of the 
West Indies. During the more than three years 
during which the program will run, advanced 
graduate students from UCLA will engage in 
field work in the West Indies, and West 
Indian students will come to UCLA to pursue 
graduate work in sociology and anthropology. 
Bell has been elected vice-president of the 
southern division of the Pacific Sociological 
Association. He is completing, with Richard 
J. Hill and Charles R. Wright, a report for 
the Fund for Adult Education on public lead- 
ership in the United States. 

Melville Dalton, whose book, Men Who 
Manage, has been published by John Wiley 
and Sons, continues to hold a joint research 
appointment with the Institute of Industrial 
Relations. His current research is on problems 
of change, union-management relations, induc- 
tion of new personnel, and other studies of 
small industrial and commercial firms. 

Richard T. Morris, now on sabbatical leave 
for the spring semester, is working on Ameri- 
can value systems and occupational situs cor- 
relates. 

Charles R. Wright’s Mass Communications 
has been published by Random House. 

Appointed to the sociology staff in 1959-60 
were John E. Horton and Virgil Williams, Jr., 
acting instructors, and Melvin Seeman, asso- 
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ciate professor. The last-named, in conjunc- 
tion with J. B. Rotter and S. Leverant, of 
Ohio State University, has been awarded a 
grant by the Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research to pursue research on the problem 
of alienation. 


Chico State College, Chico, California — 
The Social Science Division is requesting a 
B.A. major in sociology, to begin as soon as 
possible. 

Robert Rankin, associate professor in so- 
ciology, is working on the church and the min- 
ister’s family, a study of the impact of large- 
scale organization upon the local church in 
Northern California. 

Ritchie Lowry, assistant professor of so- 
ciology, is conducting a study of the power 
structure of a northern California community. 

Ronald Kurtz, instructor in anthropology, is 
completing his study of culture change among 
the Canyoncito Navajo. 


Nineteenth Congrés International de So- 
ciologie—The 1960 meeting will be held in 
Mexico City from August 31 to September 6. 
Lic. Carlos A. Echanove T. (San Juan de 
Letran 9-207, Mexico, D.F.), is president of 
the organizing committee; the late William 
Fielding Ogburn was vice-president for the 
United States. Carle C. Zimmerman (200 
Emerson Hall, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass.) is secretary for the United 
States and Canada. This is the first congress 
to be held on the American continent. In hon- 
or of this the subject for this year will be 
“Thèmes de sociologie latino-americaine.” The 
difference between the Institut Internationale, 
which holds the Mexican congress, and the 
Association International, is that the Institut 
has individual memberships elected from most 
of the countries of the world, whereas the 
Association is essentially a federation of na- 
tional associations. Non-members who wish to 
be considered should correspond with the 
North American secretary. Dues are negligible. 


Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Soziologie—The 
current chairman is Dr. Otto Stammer, whose 
address becomes the address of the society 
during his term of office: Garystrasse 21, 
Berlin-Dahlem. The former chairman, Profes- 
sor Helmuth Plessner of Göttingen, is the 
deputy chairman. The treasurer is Dr. Hans 
Achinger, Beethovenstrasse 61, Frankfurt-am- 
Main. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The proceedings of the last congress (May, 
1959), which celebrated the society’s first fifty 
years and whose program was on the topic 
“Sociology and Modern Society,” have been 
published by the Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 
Stuttgart, and costs DM. 32. 


Florida State University—lIvan Nye, direc- 
tor of the Sociological Research Laboratory 
at Washington State University, will join the 
staff as professor of sociology and director of 
the Interdivisional Doctoral Program in Mar- 
riage and Family Living on September 1, 
1960. 


Foundation for Research on Human Be- 
havior —Hollis W. Peter has been appointed 
director of the Foundation, effective in June. 
He has been its associate director since 1954. 
He is the successor of Samuel P. Hayes, who 
takes office in June in Paris as the director of 
the Department of Social Sciences of 
UNESCO. 

The Foundation for Research on Human 
Behavior is a private national non-profit or- 
ganization with headquarters in Ann Arbor. 
It is supported by annual business contribu- 
tions. It makes grants for research dealing 
with human relations and leadership problems 
in organizations, consumer behavior, commu- 
nication theory, and cross-cultural training. It 
also conducts seminar programs concerning 
practical applications of new research in hu- 
man behavior for representatives of business, 
government, and other organizations. Reports 
of the seminars and research findings are 
published. 


Johann Wolfgang Goethe University, Frank- 
furt-am-Main.—Max Horkheimer, of the Fac- 
ulty of Philosophy and the Institut fiir Sozial- 
wissenschaft, was made an honorary citizen 
of the city of Frankfurt at a ceremony on Feb- 
ruary 15. The honor is rare; the only other 
recipients of it are the nuclear physicist, Otto 
Hahn; a former president of West Germany, 
Theodor Heuss; and Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 
Horkheimer’s service to scholarship, to the 
University, and to the city in keeping the 
Institute alive during the Hitler regime by 
removing it to the United States and then in 
re-establishing it in Frankfurt after the war 
was lauded in the course of several addresses 
on the occasion, 
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Karnatak University, Dharwar—The Kar- 
natak University announces a biannual jour- 
nal, the International Journal of Comparative 
Sociology, which began in March. The purpose 
of the journal is to undertake studies of 
sociological problems in their new contexts 
and to encourage further research in them, 
emphasizing, in particular, sociological changes 
brought about by industrialization, the rapid 
growth of technology, and urbanization. 

Contributors scheduled for the first issue 
are: Nels Anderson, Germany; Kingsley 
Davis and M. F. Nimkoff, United States; 
B. Landheer and Sj. Groenman, the Nether- 
lands; D. N. Majumdar, India; K. A. Busia, 
Ghana; L. Rozenmayr, Austria; and Peter 
Marris, England. 

Members of the editorial board are: Erich 
Bodzenta and Leopold Rozenmayr, Austria; 
T. B. Bottomore, Viola Klein, G. D. Mitchell, 
and Richard Titmus, Britain; R. E. Duwas, 
Canada; K. Svalastoga, Denmark; G. Gur- 
witch, France; Nels Anderson, Gerhard Bau- 
mert, Rene Konig and Helmut Schelsky, Ger- 
many; K. A. Busia, Ghana; Sjoerd Groenman, 
B. Landheer and F. Van Heek, the Nether- 
lands; A. Aiyappan, S. C. Dube, K. M. Ka- 
padia, and D. N. Majumdar, India; Erik 
Rinde, Norway; and Kingsley Davis, T. D. 
Eliot, Otto Klienberg, M. F. Nimkoff, and 
George Simpson, United States. The assistant 
editor is Stefan Christopher, United States, 
and the editor is K. Ishwaran, India. 


Long Beach State College.—The eight full- 
time staff members of the Department of 
Sociology are: Nick Massaro, chairman, David 
Dressler, George Korber, William Hartman, 
Paul Ullman, Albert Sheets, John Dachawich, 
and Barbara Day, of whom the last three are 
new this year. 

Hartman has returned to the Department, 
having had a sabbatical leave on the East 
Coast studying predictive and preventive as- 
pects of juvenile delinquency. 

Practice and Theory of Probation and Pa- 
role, by David Dressler, has been published 
by Columbia University Press. In the winter 
semester he was on sebbatical leave and 
traveled throughout the United States observ- 
ing and studying new programs in penology. 

Paul Ullman is conducting a course on 
small groups at the Federal Correctional In- 
stitution at Terminal Island, California. 
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McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario— 
On February 12 and 13 the Department of 
Sociology held a conference on theory and 
research in kinship, marriage, and the family. 
The conference was attended by about fifty 
sociologists, anthropologists, and social work- 
ers from eastern Canada. Papers were read 
by David M. Schneider (Department of An- 
thropology, University of California), William 
A. Westley (chairman of the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology, McGill Univer- 
sity), H. David Kirk (director of adoption 
research project, Whittier College, California 
and McGill University School of Social Work), 
and Peter C. Pineo (Department of Sociology, 
McMaster University). 


Merrill-Palmer School_—Graduate fellow- 
ships and educational grants for the study of 
human development and family life are of- 
fered for the academic year 1960-61. The 
programs are interdisciplinary, emphasizing 
theory, practice, and research in the family; 
human and community development; counsel- 
ing; and psychotherapy. Fellowships of $1,500 
for the academic year are awarded on the 
basis of merit. Supplemental grants may be 
awarded married students on the basis of 
need, up to a possible total of $3,000. The 
fellowships enable the student to study full 
time, do not entail employment in the School, 
and are free from income tax. 

Educational grants covering the tuition fee 
($500) fully or in part are available, on a 
basis of need, for candidates not awarded 
fellowships. Applications received after March 
1, 1960, will be considered for any fellow- 
ships still available. 

For information address the Registrar, The 
Merrill-Palmer School, 71 East Ferry Avenue, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


University of Michigan—The Thirteenth 
Annual Conference on Aging will be held in 
Ann Arbor, June 27~29. The questions to be 
considered in connection with the White House 
Conference on Aging are: What kinds of or- 
ganization will be required at various levels 
of action? What conditions of personnel, legis- 
lation, etc., are essential for implementing 
recommendations of the White House Con- 
ference on Aging? How can the current wide- 
spread lay and professional interest in creat- 
ing a society favorable to older people be 
maintained? 
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Requests for information and membership 
in the Conference should be addressed to 
Wilma Donahue, Chairman, Division of Ger- 
ontology, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

The Survey Research Center of the Insti- 
tute for Social Research will hold the thir- 
teenth summer institute in “Survey Research 
Techniques” from June 20 to July 16, when 
the introductory session will be run, and from 
July 18 to August 13, when the “Workshop 
in Survey Research Techniques” and courses 
on “Methods of Survey Sampling” and “Sur- 
vey Research Methods” will be offered. 

All courses are offered in conjunction with 
University departments. Graduate or under- 
graduate credit can be given; students who 
do not hold a Bachelor’s degree or do not 
wish to take the courses for credit will be 
granted admission on the basis of their quali- 
fications and experience. 

For further information or for application 
forms for admission write: Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


National Council on Family Relations.— 
The International Union of Family Organiza- 
tions will hold an international conference on 
the family in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the National Council on Family 
Relations at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, August 23~26, 1960. Eleven member 
organizations of the IUFO in the United States 
will sponsor the conference, the first ever held 
outside Europe by the parent organization. 
Aaron Rutledge, leader of counseling and psy- 
chotherapy at the Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit, is chairman of the planning commit- 
tee, and David Mace, associate professor of 
family study, University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine, is liaison officer between 
the Union and the Council. Harold T. Chris- 
tensen, Purdue University, who is general 
program chairman, announces that the theme 
of the conference will be “Personal Maturity 
and Family Security.” 

For information concerning registration 
write: Mrs. V. W. Jewson, Executive Secre- 
tary, 1219 University Avenue, S.E., Minneap- 
olis 14, Minnesota, 


National Index on Deafness, Speech, and 
Hearing —Gallaudet College and the American 
Speech and Hearing Association have estab- 
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lished a national index on deafness, speech, 
and hearing. It will combine the present in- 
dexing and abstracting functions of the Cen- 
tral Index of Research on the Deaf at Gallau- 
det College and the projected indexing and 
abstracting functions of the American Speech 
and Hearing Association. The index will be 
located at Gallaudet College and directed by Dr. 
Stephen P. Quigley. It will index and abstract 
all professional literature pertaining to deaf- 
ness, speech, and hearing and to make this 
material, including relevant past literature, 
readily available to all interested persons. It 
is made possible in part by a grant from the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Further information may be obtained by 
writing to Dr, Stephen P. Quigley, Director, Na- 
tional Index on Deafness, Speech, and Hear- 
ing, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D.C. 


University of Notre Dame—Three new 
faculty members have been added to the 
staff: Julian Samora, William V. D’Antonio, 
and Frank Fahey. In addition to those men- 
tioned, the Department of Sociology now con- 
sists of Chairman John J. Kane, Donald N. 
Barrett, John E. Hughes, Rev. Raymond W. 
Murray, and Hugh P. O’Brien. Teaching fel- 
lows are Richard Larson, Gordon DiRenzo, 
and Daniel Crowley, who will return in Sep- 
tember from a leave of absence in England. 


University of Pennsyluania——Edward P. 
Hutchinson is chairman of the American Im- 
migration Conference Research Committee, 
which is now initiating a semiannual digest of 
studies of immigration and the foreign-born. 

Richard D. Lambert, who is director of a 
study of attitudes of Western and Asian peo- 
ples toward the accumulation of wealth and 
savings sponsored by UNESCO, helped to 
organize and attended a series of meetings on 
the topic in Calcutta, India, in December. 

Leonard Savitz is directing a research proj- 
ect on Negro criminality for the Philadelphia 
Commission on Human Relations. 


Sociologie du travail (“The Sociology of 
Work”).—A new journal, devoted to the so- 
ciology of work, has been established in Paris. 
The editorial board includes Georges Fried- 
mann and a number of collaborators. Profes- 
sor Friedmann, who may be reached at 11, 
rue Frangois Ponsard, Paris 16, may be con- 
tacted for further information. The periodical 
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is a quarterly. Its editorial office is at 10, rue 
Monsieur-le-Prince, Paris 6. Annual subscrip- 
tions cost 2,400 francs for subscribers abroad; 
single copies, 650 francs. 

The second number (January-March, 1960) 
contains, among other articles: “Les relations 
de pouvoir dans un systéme bureaucratique,” 
by Michel Crozier; “Les jeunes ouvriers dans 
la civilisation industrielle,’ by Nicole Le- 
platre; “Discussion de groupe et formation 
des cadres: problémes de méthodologie,” by 
Jean Maisonneuve; and “Le cadre de plus de 
40 ans,” by Jean-René Tréanton. 


UNESCO.—Samuel P. Hayes, Jr., has been 
appointed director of the Social Sciences De- 
partment of UNESCO for two years begin- 
ning this summer. He is at present professor 
of economics at the University of Michigan 
and director of the Foundation for Research 
on Human Behavior at Ann Arbor. 

The Cultural Integration of Immigrants has 
just been published by UNESCO in its “Pop- 
ulation and Culture” series. It comprises a 
general survey based upon papers presented 
to a UNESCO conference held in Havana 
several years ago, with case studies of mi- 
gratory movements in Europe, assimilation of 
immigrants in Brazil and Israel, and the re- 
sults of group settlement. The survey, written 
by W. D. Borrie of Australia, costs $3.00. 


Vanderbilt University—John Mogey, for- 
merly of Oxford University, joined the De- 
partment of Sociology and Anthropology in 
January. In the fall term he will take office as 
departmental chairman. ' 


Wainwright House—Scholarships are of- 
fered in conjunction with a seminar on “Sci- 
ence and the Total Nature of Man” to be held 
October 28-30, 1960, at the Wainwright 
House, Rye, New York. Seminar participants 
will include, among others, Kirtley F. Mather, 
Edmund W. Sinnott, Loren Eiseley, and 
H. Richard Niebuhr. Awards of $1,500, 
$1,200, and $1,000 will be made to the authors 
of the best essays discussing “How Can New 
Frontiers of Science Further the Study of the 
Nature of Man?” Winners will be invited to 
attend the seminar. The contest is open to 
graduate students only, who must state their 
institution of study, their status, and the name 
of their adviser. Essays, which must not ex- 
ceed five thousand words, should be sent to 
Weyman Huckabee, Secretary, Wainwright 
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House, Rye, New York, by July 1, 1960. Final 
evaluation of the essays will be made by a 
committee of five seminar participants, includ- 
ing some of those named above. 

Awards will be announced by October 15, 
1960. 


University of Wisconsin—Howard Becker, 
who is the current president of the American 
Sociological Association, spent the past sum- 
mer in Europe, together with Frances Bennett 
Becker, continuing research on Greek and 
Hessian mentality and social structure. He 
also lectured at some German universities. A 
Portuguese translation of his Social Thought 
from Lore to Science is in preparation; 
Through Values to Social Interpretation has 
just appeared in a German adaptation. 

Marshall Clinard, who is on leave for a sec- 
ond year in India as consultant to the Ford 
Foundation’s urban community project, is col- 
laborating on a book reporting the plans and 
procedures of the work and the experiences 
resulting from it. 

Burton R. Fisher has been appointed chair- 
man of the Department, succeeding Wil- 
liam H. Sewell, who is spending this year as a 
senior fellow at the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences. He is also 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Wisconsin Survey Research Laboratory. Albert 
J. Reiss, Jr., now at the State University of 
Towa, will join the Laboratory as director and 
the Department as professor of sociology on 
July 1. 

Hans Gerth has translated, with Don Mar- 
tindale, Max Weber’s Religion of India. Re- 
cently he published The First International: 
The Minutes of the Hague Conference of 
1872, translated and edited from the “Sorge 
Papers” at the University of Wisconsin li- 
brary. The Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute in 
Moscow is preparing an edition of the min- 
utes, based on a copy in their possession. 

Horace Hamilton, of North Carolina State 
College, is a visiting professor teaching courses 
in rural sociology. He is president-elect of the 
Population Association of America. 

Douglas Marshall, chairman of the NC-18 
Regional Committee on Population Research, 
has published two research bulletins, Wiscon- 
sin Population—Change and Prospects and 
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Population Characteristics, Resources, and 
Prospect in the North Central Region. 

Arthur Wileden has been elected chairman 
of the North Central Rural Sociology Com- 
mittee, sponsored by the Farm Foundation 
and the Land-Grant College Association. 

Eugene Wilkening was on leave in 1959 at 
the University of Melbourne, Australia, as a 
Fulbright research scholar participating in re- 
search on innovation among Australian farm- 
ers. 
Frank Hartung, of Wayne State University, 
is visiting the department this year and teach- 
ing courses in criminology and social disorgan- 
ization. 

Robert McGinnis and Lyle W. Shannon are 
continuing their research project on value as- 
similation among immigrant workers with 
funds supplied by the National Institute of 
Mental Health and the Urban Research Com- 
mittee of the University of Wisconsin. They 
have broadened the study to include samples 
of immigrant southern Negroes and southern 
whites as well as Mexican-Americans. 

Norman Ryder is consultant in demography 
to the Attorney-General of Wisconsin in the 
Chicago-Great Lakes water-diversion case, 
now before a special master of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Leo Schnore, formerly of the University of 
California (Berkeley), has been appointed as- 
sociate professor and is teaching courses in 
human ecology and demography. 

Robert C. Davis is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Space Law and Sociology of the 
American Rocket Society. 

Eugene Friedmann is research consultant to 
the planning committee of the White House 
Conference on Aging to be held in 1960. 

Louis H. Orzack, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Occupations of the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems, is currently en- 
gaged in a study of the emergence and learn- 
ing of roles during organizational growth in an 
institution for mentally retarded children. 

Burkart Holzner has written Amerikanische 
und deutsche Psychologie and has translated 
and edited a German edition of Howard Beck- 
er’s Through Values to Social Interpretation, 
published as Sociologie als Wissenschaft von 
sozialen Handeln. 
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The Open-Door College: A Case Study. By 
Burton R. CLARK. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1960. Pp. xvi+207. $5.00. 


Clark studied San Jose Junior College not 
long after it had opened its doors for business 
and found it characterized by an extreme de- 
pendence on the local school district of which 
it was an administrative part and by the ne- 
cessity of taking an unselected student body, 
most of whom were not able to enter the more 
prestigeful universities and four-year colleges 
in the region. In a brilliant analysis he traces 
the consequences of these conditions on the 
organization and operation of the college. 
` Playing heavily on the disparity between 
what the founders of the school expected and 
what actually occurred, Clark shows that the 
college was originally envisioned as a post- 
high-school trade school but became an organ- 
ization whose primary function was “cooling 
out” the latent terminal student. This term 
requires some explanation. Most students in 
the college act, in choosing courses and pro- 
grams, as though they were going to transfer 
to another school to continue toward the A.B. 
degree after finishing the junior college’s two- 
year program. In fact, as Clark’s figures make 
clear, very few do this; most students termi- 
nate their education before completing even 
the two years the junior college offers. The 
students who aspire to transfer but in fact 
terminate are the latent terminals. Clark re- 
lates such characteristics as the college’s tre- 
mendous emphasis on counseling, which even 
extends into the classroom, to the necessity 
for redirecting the aspirations of the latent 
terminal students who make up the bulk of 
the student population. He demonstrates the 
effects of this kind of student body on admin- 
istrative organization by showing how the 
choices students made led to the development 
of a division of instruction and a typical de- 
partmental structure, neither of which was 
foreseen or planned when the college began. 

In two final chapters he generalizes his find- 
ings through use of the concept of “mass or- 
ganization” and considers the relation of his 
conclusions to problems of public policy in 
higher education. 


Clark, one feels, has captured the basic char- 
acter and dilemmas of the junior college, and 
it is interesting to see how he has done it. He 
began with informal interviewing and obser- 
vation, but he documents most of his conclu- 
sions with material from the minutes of the 
school district, college records, faculty hand- 
books, and the like. He suggests that organiza- 
tional files may be a primary source for insti- 
tutional analysis, and the impressive example 
of this study indicates that he need not have 
spoken conditionally. I hope that at some point 
he will find the time to give a fuller explana- 
tion of the techniques of discovery and proof 
appropriate to this mode of analysis so that 
others may make use of it. 


Howarp S. BECKER 


Community Studies, Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


The Politics of Mass Society. By WILLIAM 
Kornwauser. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1959. Pp. 256. $5.00. 


The study of mass behavior is the phoenix 
of sociology. Impractical for purposes of em- 
pirical research, weighted down with a set of 
esoteric and archaic concepts, unfavored by the 
powers that control research grants, neverthe- 
less it becomes, every now and again, the im- 
petus for an interesting and important study. 
A recent and successful incarnation of this 
complex and contradictory bird is William 
Kornhauser’s The Politics of Mass Society. 

Kornhauser starts with the idea that it is 
possible to draw together the aristocratic view 
of mass society represented by Ortega y Gas- 
sett and Mannheim and the democratic cri- 
tique of Lederer and Arendt. The first part of 
his book is devoted to the analysis of their 
similarities and differences. From this compar- 
ison he derives two major characteristics of 
mass society: the accessibility of elites and the 
availability of non-elites, the first being the 
major concern of the aristocratic critics, the 
latter being the emphasis of the democratic 
critics. It is Kornhauser’s contention that only 
when the two views are combined, and the 
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frame of reference thus derived applied to the 
empirical literature on mass behavior and 
mass movements, can we develop a compre- 
hensive picture of mass society. 

High accessibility of elites is associated 
with the absence of “intermediate groups”— 
unions, neighborhood organizations, politically 
oriented voluntary associations of all kinds— 
which are capable of mediating relations be- 
tween the mass of people and their governors. 
The second part of the book is devoted to a 
specification of conditions under which inter- 
mediate groups break down: breakdowns are 
associated with certain discontinuities in the 
social system, such as rapid rates of urbaniza- 
tion or industrialization, severe economic cri- 
ses, or major military defeats. All these re- 
sult in the uprooting of secondary groups which 
might absorb the shock of mass protest and 
which might supplement the power of the central 
government with their own power over their 
members. The pluralist society, characterized 
by cross-cutting attachments of individuals to 
their political institutions through various sec- 
ondary groups, is the liberal alternative to 
mass society. 

Furthermore, the removal of these groups 
from the political scene increases the proba- 
bility of alienation of individuals, and it is 
alienation that makes non-elites available for 
mobilization by mass movements. This is the 
theme of the last part of the book, in which 
Kornhauser demonstrates the operation of 
alienation in the recruitment of mass-move- 
ment partisans. The author’s contention is that 
mass movements—at least the successful ones, 
as represented in our time by Fascist and 
Communist movements—are not identified ex- 
clusively with any stratum or subgroup of so- 
ciety but that they absorb alienated members 
from every status. 

Compared to the usual book on mass soci- 
ety, Kornhauser’s study has several virtues. 
He has made extensive use of the empirical 
literature of political sociology and related 
fields. He has the ability to pull together ap- 
parently tangential frames of reference and 
show that they are complementary. The result- 
ing frame of reference for the study of mass 
political behavior—for which he is admittedly 
indebted to previous efforts of his colleagues, 
Selznick and Lipset—provides the student of 
mass society and collective behavior with new 
leads to be investigated. In the light of all the 
attention paid to the primary group in recent 
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years, Kornhauser has accomplished a minor 
rediscovery of the secondary group, and his 
work may lead to new and more fruitful re- 
search on secondary associations. 

Finally, although Kornhauser is obviously 
committed to the pluralist society, there is a 
notable absence of the value-loaded statements 
one finds in the works of the social philoso- 
phers from whom he took his initial inspira- 
tion. Nor is there any attempt to apply herd 
psychology, a value-laden and archaic point of 
view which so often mars the efforts of his 
predecessors. Individuals join political mass 
movements for the same reasons that they 
join any organization—to achieve goals. That 
the goals may seem bizarre and contradictory 
from the point of view of contented ortho- 
doxy does not mean that the members have 
fallen into mass hysteria. This is the view of 
the naive and the ignorant and is admirably 
replaced in The Politics of Mass Society by an 
analysis of the organizational context of mass 
movements. 

A number of reservations might be stated, 
which—quite properly for a book of this kind 
—might best be settled empirically. First, is it 
a fact that lack of association with secondary 
“intermediate” groups produces feelings of 
alienation analogous to the feelings of insecu- 
rity manifested by those who are dissociated 
with primary groups? Second, are mass move- 
ments really characterized by non-autonomy 
of component groups? Can a large-scale 
movement of any permanence maintain itself 
without some measure of control from below? 
Third, under what conditions do alienated per- 
sons join mass movements with political goals 
and under what conditions will they simply in- 
dulge in individual deviant behavior or join 
expressive social movements? Finally, is a mass 
society possible? Is there a society on the face 
of the earth which has existed, or could exist, 
for an indefinite time governed by direct pop- 
ular intervention? 

The study of mass political behavior has 
for too long been dominated by the psychol- 
ogy of Gustav le Bon and the sociology of Ed- 
mund Burke. Kornhauser’s book, and subse- 
quent works that will be influenced by it, may 
show us a way to study such phenomena em- 
pirically in a scientific manner. 


WILLIAM ERBE 


National Opinion Research Çenter 
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Philosophie und Soziologie. By LEOPOLD von 
Wiese. (“Erfahrung und Denken,” Vol. I.) 
Berlin: Duncker & Humbolt, 1959, Pp. 121. 
DM. 9.80. 


Wiese’s new booklet is the first volume of a 
series entitled “Experience and Thought.” Ac- 
cording to the editors (among whom are sev- 
eral distinguished persons, such as Karl Pop- 
per, Aloys Wenzl, and Leopold von Wiese), 
the purpose of the series is “to clarify the for- 
mal and material relationships between phi- 
losophy and the specialized sciences. The pur- 
suit of this task may ... yield the basis of a 
comprehensive, scientifically sound, and phil- 
osophically founded world view” (reviewer’s 
translation). Both the composition of the 
board of editors and the statement of purpose 
assure the new enterprise of close attention. 

The first volume, however, leaves the read- 
er puzzled, especially if he is familiar with the 
Beziehungslehre and if he, like this reviewer, 
respects Professor von Wiese highly as one of 
the great leaders of modern sociology. Wiese’s 
approach is briefly this: he points out that all 
sciences are imbedded in a philosophical con- 
text. On one hand, there are the foundations 
of science in logic and epistemology—Wiese 
calls this “philosophy, part A”—and on the 
other hand, all sciences border in their upper 
reaches ultimately on metaphysical speculation 
—"philosophy, part B.” Science, then, inevita- 
bly rests on beliefs, and it contributes to be- 
liefs, to the endless search for ultimate mean- 
ing. 

The foundation of sociology is “social phi- 
losophy, part A.” And here Wiese’s presenta- 
tion takes a curious turn. He seems to believe 
that sociology rests on a number of epistemo- 
logical antitheses which turn out simply to be 
pairs of relational terms. Some of them are: 
singular and plural, part and whole, the par- 
ticular and the general, process and Zustand, 
form and content, quantity and quality, noun 
and verb. In treating each relation, Wiese 
brings out many important things; for in- 
stance, he shows the philosophical origins of 
our modern view of society as a network of 
interaction and relations rather than a sub- 
stance sui generis. He does clarify a number of 
misunderstandings when, for instance, he dis- 
cusses form and content. But an organized 
picture does not emerge, since the rationale for 
selecting his “antitheses” remains hidden, at 
least to this reviewer. 

In fact, their selection betrays a preoccupa- 
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tion with language as such which succeeds in 
creating the superficial impression of extreme 
formalism. This is unfortunate because the 
charge of formalism has often been leveled 
against Wiese’s sociology, even though it is not 
difficult to show that it is fundamentally a 
false charge. Wiese’s dynamic view of society 
is certainly not “merely formalistic.” However, 
his tendency to emphasize language until it 
appears to be almost his ultimate concern can 
easily lead to misunderstanding. His own de- 
fense is hardly likely to dispel this contention: 
he states at one point (p. 29) that his sociol- 
ogy is not formalistic because it implies a 
whole philosophy of personal pronouns. 

The remainder of the book takes up sociol- 
ogy proper and various sociological contribu- 
tions to “philosophy, part B,” to a meaningful 
world view. The strength of Wiese’s work is 
the clarity with which he draws the line be- 
tween the realm of sociology as a science and 
the various branches of social philosophy. He 
is modest in his claims for sociology, and he 
has deep and sincere respect for the concern 
of social philosophers to find certitude in the 
realm of ultimate values, where science cannot 
provide it. At the same time, Wiese is still a 
vigorous fighter. While he admits that there 
are questions which are today and forever out- 
side the realm of science, he is proud of the 
accomplishments of scientific sociology. He at- 
tacks sharply those uninformed critics who 
blame sociologists for failing to do what no 
scientist can do. Similarly, he has nothing but 
scorn for people who criticize “German soci- 
ology” as a whole for being speculative and 
unscientific, because such critics merely betray 
their own ignorance. Wiese is not pessimistic 
about what sociology has done and what it can 
do. But he warns against foolhardiness, espe- 
cially in sociological attempts to predict the 
course of history. His chapter on the role of 
chance in history is worthy of special atten- 
tion. 

The book ends with a sketch of a compre- 
hensive view of contemporary culture. Here 
Wiese deliberately transcends the limitations 
of the scientifically detached observer and 
frankly evaluates what he sees around him. 
The sketch presents the opinions of a man 
who seems to be disillusioned with traditional 
liberalism and who has come to believe that 
“freedom,” taken alone, is an insufficient ideal. 
The Western world should “in purity of con- 
science form a united cultural force” around 
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“essentials” of permanent values and dedi- 
cated service. Wiese feels that Western soci- 
ety carelessly wastes many of its assets in an 
empty pursuit of individual pleasures. His 
statement is, unfortunately, too short to make 
it unambiguous. Readers who are not familiar 
with his previous formulations of political phi- 
losophy may be disturbed by implications re- 
maining unexpressed in the background. 

For an accurate picture of Wiese’s contri- 
butions to both sociology and philosophy, the 
reader will do well to study the present book 
only in conjunction with his earlier works. 
Taken by itself, the book gives only a limited 
view of his thought and, incidentally, only a 
limited view of sociology and philosophy. It 
helps, however, to complete our understanding 
of a man to whom sociology already owes so 
great a debt. 

BURKHART HOLZNER 
University of Wisconsin 


Modern Organization Theory: A Symposium 
of the Foundation for Research on Human 
Behavior. Edited by Mason Hatre. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1959. Pp. x+ 
324. $7.75. 


Haire’s book on the multiplying theories of 
organization will give significant impetus to a 
fast-growing sociological field which attracts 
scholars from other disciplines. With Editor 
Haire’s perspective-giving Introduction, it will 
serve as a valuable overview for scholars who 
want to get acquainted with the emerging field 
of organizational behavior. Except for inade- 
quate representation of the newer experimen- 
tal work in the simulation of organizations, it 
presents full coverage of contemporary work, 
focusing upon the industrial firm. Its ten pa- 
pers were written by a sociologist (Dubin), 
three psychologists (Cartwright, Haire, and 
Likert), three economists (Bakke, Cyert, and 
Marschak), a political scientist (March), an 
anthropologist (Whyte), and two individuals 
whose work has long centered on organizations 
and systems (Argyris and Rapoport). 

The essays in the main are consolidated 
statements of theories already presented else- 
where. For example, Bakke’s chapter, “Con- 
cept of the Social Organization,” is an inspir- 
ing summary of his many years of labor in de- 
veloping .a comprehensive and integrated 
framework for the study of the social organi- 
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zation. Three of the pieces make significant 
advances. The Cyert and March chapter, “Or- 
ganizational Objectives,” although presenting 
no rigorous evidence, proposes a “theory of 
the stabilization and elaboration of objec- 
tives” in coalitions through bargaining which 
will be quite useful in empirical work. Haire’s 
exciting longitudinal case studies of the growth 
of four companies, using quantitative data on 
rates of growth to study differential “inside” 
versus “outside” and “line” versus “staff” de- 
velopment, foreshadows a new kind of case 
history. Most rigorous and most systematic is 
Dubin’s impressive chapter, “Stability of Hu- 
man Organizations,” in which he uses the con- 
cepts and data of others with unusual skill in 
supporting his carefully drawn theoretical 
statements. 

The book accurately reflects the fragmen- 
tary and splintered state of the field. Yet, in 
this diversity, one finds the authors agreeing 
that they must work with both individual and 
group concepts in developing their theories of 
organizations. For example, although Dubin 
emphasizes the role of linkage in stability 
among organizational units, he finds it im- 
portant to utilize the individual’s career as a 
source of stability within units of the organi- 
zation. Contrariwise, although Likert’s em- 
phasis is on the role of individual motivation 
in organizations, he finds it essential to em- 
ploy “linking-pin functions” to tie subgroups 
together within the organization. 

The book reflects the harassment of the 
modern academic man, as he scurries from 
special conferences to professional meetings 
and to the foundations for support of research 
which properly should be subsidized by his 
own university. A number of the pieces sug- 
gest that these busy scholars seem not to have 
taken sufficient time to study seriously the 
work of others. When anthropologists, econo- 
mists, and psychologists work within sociology, 
it would seem that, as scholars, they should 
acquaint themselves fully with the literature 
on social organization. A few of the pieces are 
quite provincial in focus, deriving narrowly 
from the author’s research center or from his 
own parochial outlook. One cannot escape the 
responsibilities of interdisciplinary scholarship 
by pronouncing as the absolution that one is 
“only” an economist, psychologist, or anthro- 
pologist. 

This is an important book, no matter how 
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longingly one asks for more adequate theories 
of organization. It is not by accident that 
Dubin is the only sociologist invited to par- 
ticipate in this symposium; as sociologists we, 
by and large, have neglected applying our 
newer skills in method and theory to the study 
of organizations. These essays will quicken the 
interests of sociologists themselves in an im- 
portant segment of our scholarly work on 
social organizations. 

HAROLD GUETZKOW 
Northwestern University 


Authority and Organization in German Man- 
agement. By Heinz HARTMANN. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1959. Pp. 
xvi+318. $6.00. 


The title suggests that this book is one of 
the small but growing number of case studies 
of industrial organization in other societies. 
Hartmann, however, tries to do more than 
present a descriptive report: he offers an ex- 
planation of German management’s security 
and dynamism and, more generally, the bases 
of managerial authority. 

His explanation of the first issue is that 
German management “holds predominantly 
ultimate, value-oriented authority” rather 
than functional, problem-oriented authority. 
His explanation of the second issue is that 
managerial authority everywhere rests on ulti- 
mate values, that is, using Weber’s distinction, 
it can be explained in terms of value ration- 
ality rather than purposive rationality. One 
conclusion might seem to undermine the other, 
but the argument is that German management 
particularly emphasizes ultimate values. 

But neither the author’s data nor his analy- 
sis support these explanations, although other 
evidence might very well support his first 
point. The basic data for the study comes 
from about two hundred interviews with Ger- 
man businessmen and management experts. 
Somewhat less than half of these were inter- 
viewed in the course of four case studies of 
German firms (among these respondents were 
sixteen labor representatives). The data and 
the analysis make a convincing case that Ger- 
man managers tend to explain themselves and 
their rank by reference to ultimate values. 
But there is variation among the four plants 
studied, and yet the author does not present a 
systematic analysis and set of data showing 
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that this variation is according to how secure 
and dynamic each of the management groups 
are. In any case, there is no body of data in 
the book on how the subordinates regard the 
managers and the extent to which they accord 
legitimacy on the basis of ultimate values. 
This remains an inference. 

The most troubling theoretical point is the 
general attempt to explain the issues raised in 
terms of values, whether ultimate or not. For 
example, one of the case studies is of a plant 
with codetermination. Worker representation 
in the management of some industries was 
established by law after considerable trade- 
union pressure. The firm with codetermination 
has “authority relationships” different from 
the others, but the author explains the new 
patterns in terms of value systems: the partial 
suspension of more common ones and “the in- 
troduction of a new value system to the or- 
ganization which goes by the name of ‘politi- 
cal democracy’ ” (p. 71). 

This last point helps in discussing the bases 
of managerial authority. One difficulty is that 
the author is discussing at least three aspects 
of managerial authority without distinguishing 
among them. These are the bases of power 
differentiation within an organization, of re- 
cruitment into superordinate ranks, and of the 
subordinates’ award of legitimacy to super- 
ordinates. In the appended theoretical section, 
Hartmann states his thesis to be that “the 
problem of managerial authority and industrial 
organization can best be explained in terms of 
the values underlying this authority. .. . Func- 
tional authority is both relative and ‘situa- 
tional’ and consequently ill-equipped to pro- 
duce the absolute and lasting rank orders that 
such a structure represents if it has any ap- 
preciable degree of permanence” (p. 293). 
But it is difficult to see what the universal 
ultimate values are that explain the ranks in 
industrial organizations; the inherent situa- 
tional requirement of co-ordination and the 
consequent requirement, in the absence of just 
the proper consensus, that someone give orders 
seems at least as plausible an explanation. In 
any case, whether functional or not or whether 
based on ultimate values or not, differential 
access to sanctions gives differential power to 
members of an organization. Given some per- 
sons exercising power within an organization, 
the criteria of recruitment ‘into the more pow- 
erful offices can be independent of the bases 
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for the existence of differences in rank. Cer- 
tainly, then, the superordinate will try to 
legitimate themselves, and even the subordi- 
nate, as one way to accommodate themselves, 
are likely to ‘accord legitimacy to them. The 
values by which legitimacy is accorded may 
be ultimate ones or not. If they are, some of 
the consequences the author suggests may 
exist, for example, “the peculiar stability of 
German management, the seeming ‘docility’ of 
labor, and management’s intended role in the 
society.” 

The data in the book actually turn out to 
be a description of the German managers’ 
ideology and an analysis of the influence of it 
upon the organization of plant management, 
the relationship to workers and trade unions, 
the training of management, and the nature 
of the business associations. This material is 
rich and interesting and deserves the attention 
of sociologists interested in organizations in 
general. 

Lours KRIESBERG 


National Opinion Research Center 





The Congressional Party: A Case Study. By 
Davi B. Truman. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1959. Pp. xii+336. $7.50. 


Professor Truman has applied to the two 
sessions of the Eighty-first Congress (1949- 
50) a modified version of the method of bloc 
analysis first developed by Stuart A. Rice in 
1928, Electronic tabulating equipment made 
possible comparison of the roll-call vote of 
each congressman with every other congress- 
man in an effort to discern the influence of 
party membership and the significance of 
congressional leadership as well as to discover 
the nature of the blocs into which senators 
and representatives seem to group themselves. 

The method is used exhaustively and with 
care, and the findings are stated with proper 
caution. The difficulty, particularly apparent 
in the treatment of the Senate, is its relatively 
low yield of new findings and of solid evidence 
for older hunches. We rediscover, for example, 
the existence of northern and southern wings 
in the Democratic party, the fragmented and 
often personal character of congressional lead- 
ership, the role of the presidency as the source 
of legislative initigtive, etc. When Truman 
turns to the less-well-known House of Rep- 
resentatives, however, we get a greater return 
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on the methodological investment. Interesting 
hypotheses are suggested on the influence of 
the House leadership with junior members, 
the highly fractionated state of the Republi- 
can (minority) party, and the significance of 
state delegations in shaping the vote of rep- 
resentatives on “low-cohesion” roll calls (ie., 
roll calls in which the party is badly split). 
Further, he shows again that, although party 
membership is not a powerful factor in ac- 
counting for the vote, it is still the single 
most important one. 

One quite striking finding concerns the ef- 
fect of an off-year election in increasing the 
susceptibility of minority-party (Republican) 
congressmen to leadership influence. Republi- 
can representatives who won election against 
a Democratic president, on the other hand, 
are unmistakably more independent of the Re- 
publican leadership in Congress. 

Some of the more interesting material—such 
as that on the nature of congressional leader- 
ship—derives from informal interview sources 
rather than from the quantitative data. These 
clues suggest that much more research of this 
character must be done in order to get at the 
elusive and extraordinarily complex character 
of Congress. 

In an appendix the author provides a care- 
ful statement of his method and compares its 
strengths and weaknesses with those of alterna- 
tive methods, such as factor analysis and 
cumulative scaling. Bloc analysis permits little 
“rigorous statistical inference,” but it has the 
advantage of “keeping close to the data.” The 
great need is to get even closer to the data 
with intensive interview research, particularly 
in the neglected area of the inner dynamics of 
the House. 

James Q. Wiison 
University of Chicago 


The Study of Politics: The Present State of 
American Political Science. By CHARLES S. 
Hyneman. Urbana: University of Tllinois 
Press, 1959. Pp. xi+232. $4.50. 


Political science at times seems to be an 
academic Willie Loman, wondering, in middle 
age, whether life has been wasted or whether 
the world has simply gone off and left it. Time 
appears to be moving too swiftly for a disci- 
pline undecided between resigning itself to a 
philosophical old age or yielding to the tempta- 
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tion to relive its youth by taking up the new 
games of the brashly self-confident youngsters 
it finds cutting in on its territory. In such a 
position it is likely to take to muttering aloud 
to itself bemusedly. 

What is unfair in this characterization is 
the suggestion that political science has only 
recently found itself in this state after a vig- 
orous and assured young manhood. In fact, 
Professor Hyneman’s long essay is only one 
of the more recent inward-looking monologues 
in a long series stretching back at least to 
1916. In his Bibliography, Hyneman himself 
lists over thirty books and fifty-five articles 
devoted explicitly to a discussion of political 
science as a discipline, including one by 
George Bernard Shaw. And since Hyneman’s 
volume was published last year, yet another 
book on American political science has ap- 
peared (by an Englishman, Bernard Crick). 

Hyneman addresses his book to graduate 
students, seeking “to tell young men and 
young women some things it may be good to 
know about the profession they intend to en- 
ter.” What he attempts to tell them is, first, 
what political scientists do and, second, the 
nature of the intellectual conflicts within the 
discipline. The impression that emerges is that 
political science is a large cafeteria with all 
sorts of food on display but that the cooks 
disagree both as to what should be the main 
dish and how anything should be cooked, the 
customer being left with the admonition to 
try to eat a balanced diet. Hyneman does not 
try to clarify the confusion, except to label 
the offerings. And therein lies the difficulty. 

Hyneman does not, except indirectly and by 
allusion, take a position or make an argument 
of his own. Thus there are no distinctions be- 
tween what may be important and what triv- 
jal, arguments which are meritorious and those 
that are weak, approaches which hold promise 
and dead ends. Any graduate student worth 
his salt knows full well that there are deep 
cleavages within the profession, many rep- 
resenting profound intellectual differences. 
Hyneman, attempting to remain above them 
by only “reporting” their existence, can do 
little more than classify. He classifies an ex- 
tensive literature, but he cannot be selective. 

Further, few of the more ardent members 
of the various wings of the profession are 
going to agree with his definitions, summaries, 
or restatements of their views and positions. 
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There will be doubts expressed that the tradi- 
tional focus of attention has been “the study 
of legal government,” disagreement from 
would-be scientists that “the objective of sci- 
ence is to describe what actually exists and 
occurs,” and protests from those philosophi- 
cally inclined that “normative doctrine” is 
“writing that is heavily impressed by the 
author’s personal preference or conviction.” 
Hyneman might object that, if he had taken 
positions and made an argument, he would be 
damned by those who disagree with him—and 
now I, a political scientist, too, am criticizing 
him for not taking a position at all. This is a 
reasonable objection if one’s purpose is to 
avoid criticism, but I feel that more is gained 
from coming to grips with a book that is dis- 
putatious than one which is blandly eclectic. 
Whatever objections one may have to David 
Easton’s The Political System, for instance, 
it unquestionably represents an example of 
Selbstkritik which has had an important im- 
pact. 

Too much is being written about what po- 
litical science should or should not be and too 
little showing what political scientists can do. 
More “firsthand” political science (i.e., books 
about political things) is urgently needed. 
There is also room for some “secondhand” 
political science (i.e., books commenting on 
books about political things). I seriously 
doubt that there is a very urgent need for 
“thirdhand” works (i.e., books summarizing 
books commenting on books about political 
things). And now, I fear, we are on the verge 
of producing “fourthhand” studies—that is, 
books discussing books summarizing books 
... etc. It gives one pause. 


James Q. WILSON 
University of Chicago 


Authority and Power in the Free Church Tra- 
dition: A Social Case Study of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention. By PauL M. HAR- 
RISON. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1959. Pp. xix+248. $5.00. 


For specialists in social organization, in po- 
litical sociology, in the sociology and history 
of religion, and for just anybody, there can 
never be too many examples of why and ex- 
actly how utopian plansefail in spite of the 
good will of most of the people involved in 
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their application. Here is a useful example: 
a conscientiously executed case study of the 
free-church tradition in operation. It uses his- 
torical data, a variety of documents from 
Baptist organizations, personal observation at 
meetings of those organizations, and focused 
interviews with more than thirty leaders of 
the American Baptist Convention. (Outside 
the scope of the study are the feelings of the 
Baptist rank and file about the free-church 
tradition and whether, indeed, they have any 
strong feelings at all.) 

The first concern of the early Baptists was 
for “the free movement of the Holy Spirit or 
the freedom of God”; from this were derived 
the ideals of “the freedom of the individual 
in all matters of faith and practice” and “the 
autonomy of the local churches and freedom 
of the congregation to govern its own affairs 
apart from the direction of church councils or 
associations of churches.” Harrison shows 
what happens to this extreme Protestant ideal 
in face of the necessity to combine forces for 
the heavy tasks of evangelizing and missionary 
work in the midst of the pressures and com- 
plexities of twentieth-century life. Great, bu- 
reaucratically controlled institutions have 
grown up, and their executives, who according 
to the ideal should not hold legal authority 
over the local congregations, have been forced 
to devise means of exercising power without 
formal authority. As a result, the real autono- 
my of the congregations has dwindled and 
with it the freedom of individual expressions 
of belief. The very evils which the Baptists 
sought to guard themselves against have ap- 
peared in aggravated form. 

This social case study makes use of theoreti- 
cal propositions advanced by Talcott Parsons, 
Robert K. Merton, and Marion L. Levy and, 
especially, of Max Weber’s categories of au- 
thority. It thus invites comparison with stud- 
ies of other social organizations, especially 
other voluntary associations. Harrison’s main 
contribution to theory is a well-reasoned pro- 
posal to add to Weber’s categories of tradi- 
tional, charismatic, and rational-legal authority 
a new category called “rational-pragmatic au- 
thority,” which tends to grow up in demo- 
cratically oriented social systems where legal 
authority is largely withheld from those who 
need some kind of authority to fulfill their 
bureaucratic functiorfs. 

Harrison also wishes to guide the policy of 
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the American Baptist Convention. He would 
like it to acknowledge the bureaucratic organ- 
ization and informal power structure which 
have developed in spite of the church’s inten- 
tions and to turn uncontrollable (because un- 
acknowledged) power into legal, well-defined, 
and thus controlled authority. Harrison, him- 
self a member of the convention, finds a 
theological rationale for such a change: he 
argues that the organization he proposes, with 
a proper balance between freedom and au- 
thority for the individual, the congregation, 
and the church, will realize better the first 
part of the original ideal, “the freedom of 
God,” the free expression of the spirit. The 
reader is left to wonder what consequences, 
anticipated and unanticipated, wanted and un- 
wanted, religious bodies will encounter in 
using sociological analysis for their transcen- 
dental purposes—at least, one may suppose, 
consequences as important as the advent of 
the ecclesiastical organization man. 


IMOGEN SEGER 
Columbia University 


Religion and the Face of America. Edited by 
Jane C. Zann. Berkeley: University Ex- 
tension, University of California, 1959. Pp. 
i+87. $1.50. 


This collection of papers, although not pre- 
pared for sociologists, contains material which 
should be called to the attention of those in- 
terested in the sociology of religion. It con- 
sists of lectures delivered in 1958 at a public 
conference held by the University Extension 
of the University of California with the pur- 
pose, as stated in the Preface, of considering 
religion “as a cultural institution in the United 
States today.” Of the six papers, four were by 
sociologists (Charles Glock, Albert Rasmussen, 
Philip Rieff, and Clark Vincent), one by a 
political scientist (Currin Shields), and one 
by a psychiatrist (John Preisinger). Under- 
standably, the materials differ as to theoretical 
approach, care in supporting assertions and 
interpretations, and sharpness of analysis. All 
deal with topics relevant to current research; 
the three mentioned below are singled out be- 
cause they contain substantial material new 
in itself or not easily available in one doc- 
ument. 

The paper by Glock carries forward a part 
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of the analysis undertaken in Sociology Today. 
Pointing out that much of the discussion of 
a contemporary religious revival proceeds as 
if “religiousness” were a unidimensional con- 
cept, he sketches minimum dimensions in 
measuring religiousness and uses them in ana- 
lyzing differences in findings about a re- 
ligious revival in terms of differing develop- 
ments and measures. 

The Rasmussen analysis of contemporary 
religious appeals and the characteristics of 
those who respond to them includes suggestive 
comments, sometimes stated as if based on 
the findings of broadly representative studies 
but best considered as hypotheses worth fur- 
ther investigation. 

Vincent’s article on interfaith marriage 
(whether or not one accepts its implied theo- 
retical framework) usefully summarizes find- 
ings from a number of studies and provides a 
most welcome forty-one-item bibliography. 


LATHROP V. BEALE 


National Opinion Research Center 


Trumpet Call of Reformation. By OLIVER 
Reap Wuittey. St. Louis: Bethany Press, 
1959, Pp. 252. $3.95. 


Less well known than the Christian Scien- 
tists or the Mormons, the Disciples of Christ 
must nevertheless be ranked as one of the 
more substantial religious groups indigenous 
to America, Since their beginnings in 1807, 
the Disciples have grown to a present mem- 
bership of about two million, primarily con- 
centrated in the Midwest. This book is a com- 
petent sociohistorical account of the Disciples’ 
origins and development. 

Relying on the well-known sect-church dis- 
tinction as his principal frame of reference, 
the author carefully traces the transition of 
the movement from a sect to a denomination, 
recognizing, however, that the transition has 
still to be completed. He points to the con- 
tinuing dialogue within the movement between 
those who are willing to accept denomina- 
tional status and those who would reject it. 
The latter—suspicious of organization, feeling 
a sense of “over-againstness” with respect to 
the world, and proclaiming that the church’s 
mission is to reform men, not society—con- 
tinue to give the movement, according to the 
author, some of the characteristics of what 
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J. Milton Yinger calls the “institutionalized 
sect” as over against a full-fledged denom- 
ination. 

In the emphasis given to the social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural forces affecting religious 
beliefs and practices, the book follows in the 
tradition of, and invites comparison with, two 
other recent studies of religion in America, 
Thomas O’Dea’s The Mormons and Marshall 
Sklare’s Conservative Judaism. It falls some- 
what short of the high standard of those two, 
partly because the Disciples are an inherently 
less interesting group but also because the 
author is content to limit his purpose to docu- 
menting the dynamic nature of the interplay 
between sect and church. The documentation 
is useful and argues effectively for the viability 
of the sect-church distinction as a theoretical 
model for studying the growth of religious 
organizations, as least within Christianity. 
But the old model needs some refinement and 
elaboration if it is to lead to deeper insight 
into the complex nature of religious organiza- 
tion and growth. The book’s failure to advance 
the model and its uncritical reliance on the 
classical one result in a more old-fashioned 
and superficial analysis than might have been 
wished for in this new era of excitement 
about the sociological study of religion. 


CHARLES Y. GLOCK 


University of California 
Berkeley 


The Negro Professional Class. By G. FRANK- 
LIN Epwarps. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1959. Pp. 224. $4.00. 


In the Chicago tradition that measurement 
is the essence of science, Edwards has under- 
taken meticulously to analyze the origins of 
Negro physicians, dentists, lawyers, and col- 
lege teachers in Washington, D.C., and the 
routes by which they arrived in their profes- 
sions. His data refer to a sample of three 
hundred individuals, comprising about half of 
those engaged in each of the first three voca- 
tions, and all the male teachers of liberal arts 
in Howard University. About five-sixths of 
the respondents were born after 1900; their 
average age was forty-five years. 

Fifty statistical tables present data on the 
subjects’ educational and occupational histories 
and on the occupational status of their fathers, 
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grandfathers, and brothers. A salient finding 
is that three-fifths of the fathers were in 
white-collar occupations and nearly a third 
were professional men. Comparison with stud- 
ies of occupational mobility in the population 
at large support Edwards’ observation that 
the Negro middle class, at least in Washing- 
ton, is strongly oriented toward professional 
occupations, since opportunities for Negroes 
in managerial and entrepreneurial activities 
are relatively limited. 

Edwards inquired into the motivation for 
entry into the four occupations considered. It 
appears that desire to be of service to their 
fellow men was a major consideration only 
among lawyers: over one-quarter of lawyers 
interviewed gave this as their chief motiva- 
tion as compared with about one-twentieth of 
those in the other three fields. This unex- 
pected contrast is explained on the ground that 
Negroes have viewed the law as “a starvation 
profession” in which the principal satisfaction 
is derived from efforts to protect members 
of their race from injustice. Responses to the 
question on motivation yielded a dismal pic- 
ture of the academic profession; one-fourth 
of its members said that they had entered 
mainly for want of other opportunities. 

Tests of significance are conscientiously re- 
ported; it is unfortunate, however, that both 
author and editor have overlooked the ab- 
surdity of the recurrent statement “(.05 < P 
<.01).” But despite this quibble, to which 
some others could be added, the reviewer is 
happy to second Otis Dudley Duncan’s in- 
troductory ‘observation that the study “testi- 
fies to the important role of the lone research 
worker who .. . can still make a significant 
contribution to the understanding of our so- 
ciety without resorting to haphazard observa- 
tional techniques, impressionistic analysis, and 
merely speculative interpretations.” 


ELBRIDGE SIBLEY 


Social Science Research Council 


Colonial Students: A Study of the Social 
Adaptation of Colonial Students in London. 
By A. T. Carey. London: Secker & War- 
burg, 1956. Pp. xii+267. 25s. 

This report on how students from the Brit- 


ish colonies adapt themselves to the social 
conditions of life in London is comparable in 
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its findings to the monographs emanating from 
the Social Science Research Council studies 
of foreign students in the United States, and 
it is based on more adequate sampling. The 
introductory chapters include a description of 
field-work procedures and of the population 
of colonial students in Britain as well as a 
summary of the interview schedule. The thirty 
case histories in the Appendix illustrate the 
richness of the interview data from which the 
general interpretations were drawn. 

Colonial students encounter problems in 
Great Britain similar to those most foreign 
students face in the United States. However, 
their expectation of a special relationship 
with the mother country because of their 
homelands’ colonial status means that most of 
them feel the more disapponted and disil- 
lusioned when they meet with indifference or 
rejection from Londoners. Typically, they re- 
act to this deprivation with aggressiveness or 
withdrawal—initiating a vicious cycle which 
further impedes adjustment. 

The difficulties met by students who come 
to London from the colonies are probably 
common among rural students who are stran- 
gers to city life. They do not have access to 
persons they would most like to know as 
friends; they are often ill at ease inthe con- 
tacts they do establish because behavior ap- 
propriate in their home cultures is not so in 
London; they lack knowledge of the proper 
steps to take in seeking their objectives, either 
scholastic or social. In addition, however, most 
colonial students are visibly different because 
of color, and hence their problems are intensi- 
fied. While various private and official agen- 
cies give them help, as do some of the colonial 
students’ unions, it is not adequate. Introduc- 
tions to Londoners which are sponsored by 
organizations tend to occur in a setting in 
which both groups remain types and individ- 
uals do not become acquainted with each other 
as persons. Carey feels that this leads to the 
outstanding characteristic of colonial students’ 
participation in British life; its limitation to 
purely formal relationships. 

It is in his analysis of race relations in gen- 
eral and of the “colour-tax” in particular that 
Carey makes his strongest contribution and 
the one which will be of most interest to 
sociologists. “From the point of view of the 
colonial student,” he tells us, “colour-tax is 
a process by which he gets second-rate ac- 
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commodation; second-rate jobs, and second- 
rate girl friends—‘second-rate’ in the sense 
that they are of a standard not normally ac- 
ceptable to British students, although appro- 
priate to the status of a coloured person in 
this country. From the view-point of the 
landlady, colour-tax represents compensation 
for possible loss of social prestige; from that 
of an observer, it is an undesigned and un- 
intended consequence of a social structure 
whose system of values includes the premise 
that association with Coloureds is synonymous 
with ‘low-class’ and generally disreputable be- 
havior” [pp. 70-71]. 

Carey’s book is one of the more significant 
reports of research on cross-cultural educa- 
tion which have appeared to date. Sociologists 
who are concerned with ethnic and racial re- 
lations and systemic linkage in general, as 
well as with international exchange of per- 
sons, will find the book rewarding. Except for 
an occasional breach of good taste and good 
scholarship in the author’s overgeneralized 
attacks on methods and methodology in Amer- 
ican sociology, the analyses are characterized 
by insight and humility. 


Joun T. GULLAHORN 


M: ichigan State University 


Una comunità meridionale. By Gumo VIN- 
CELLI. Turin: Casa Editrice Taylor, 1958. 
Pp. x+260. L. 1,200. 


This study of Montorio nei Frentani, a 
village of 2,511 inhabitants in the province 
of Campobasso in south-central Italy, is an 
effort to use the methods of social anthro- 
pology and sociology to guide social workers 
and administrators. Moving as it does into a 
field that, for the Italian, is not only new but 
alien, the study will be criticized at home by 
devotees of the old “literary” approach and 
abroad by those who favor the new “scien- 
tific” one. Nevertheless, it contains much that 
each side should value. 

The study is in three parts. In the first, data 
are presented under seven main categories: 
social, economic, and administrative struc- 
ture; population; the life-cycle of 2 man, the 
cycle of seasonal change, the family, extra- 
family associations; and magic and religion. 
In the second part ten “themes of culture” 
are set forth, each in the form of thesis and 
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antithesis (e.g., thesis: manual labor is de- 
grading; antithesis: every kind of work is nec- 
essary). Finally, twenty-five suggestions are 
made for the guidance of social workers and 
administrators. 

In all this there is much that can be criti- 
cized: the goal of describing the smallest par- 
ticulars of every phase of life in the hope 
that they will have some relevance is extreme- 
ly naive; many important matters (of which 
friendship is one), are described in a 
highly impressionistic and stereotyped way; 
many “facts” (that, for instance, change of 
diet in the autumn and winter produces high 
blood pressure, dyspepsia, hemorrhoids, etc.) 
are, to say the least, dubious; the “themes of 
culture” have little relation to the data; and 
the suggestions for policy (farms should be 
consolidated into larger holdings, mechaniza- 
tion should be introduced wherever possible, 
roads should be improved, for example) are 
not derived from the rest of the book, have 
no connection with it, and are either impracti- 
cal or unsound. 

Notwithstanding all this, the book is an 
achievement. It contains much information 
that students of peasant life will find useful. 
What is more important, it signifies that 
Italians are beginning to make realistic studies 
of pressing social problems. 


Epwarp C. AND LAURA F. BANFIELD 


Harvard University 


The Attorney in Eighteenth-Century England. 
By Roxsert Rosson. (“Cambridge Studies 
in English Legal History.”) New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1959. Pp. xii+- 
182. $4.75. 


Although this volume is one in the series of 
Cambridge studies in English legal history, its 
concern is not with the legal system but 
rather with the attorneys (solicitors) as a 
professional group and the changes in its com- 
position and internal structure during the 
eighteenth century. The study is the result of 
painstaking research. The author accumulated 
published and unpublished material from a 
great variety of sources: diaries, personal cor- 
respondence, registers and other records avail- 
able in public record offices in various English 
towns, local histories, newspapers, and the 
like. This is not a purely descriptive study, 
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however, but a problem-oriented one. The 
analytical approach seems to have resulted, 
at least in part, from the fact that the author 
has examined the attorneys not as an isolated 
group but in comparison with other profes- 
sions in the same period. 

Robson discusses the increasing functions of 
the attorneys in a social system which was 
becoming more complex—and consequently 
had a growing need for their skills—and shows 
how this led to the growth in wealth and 
enhanced social position of the more success- 
ful. Two chapters are devoted to relating the 
success and esteem that some attorneys enjoy 
to the high social position of their clients, as 
well as to the type of service rendered them. 
The more successful attorneys in England are 
those who administer the estates of landlords, 
serve as their election agents, and discharge 
many of their public duties. 

Most interesting was the quest for prestige 
and respectability on the part of the more 
prosperous attorneys. This involved an organ- 
ized effort to enhance their public image, 
which had been very unfavorable at the be- 
ginning of the century. They were depicted 
by the public as middlemen often engaged 
in malpractice and pettifoggery. Societies of 
practitioners were established by the elite of 
` the profession with the purpose of excluding 
the pettifoggers from the profession and en- 
couraging honesty among its members. The 
author notices a considerable improvement in 
the public image of them by the end of the 
century. Furthermore, the diaries of several 
attorneys of this period are quoted extensively 
to indicate how these higher values were in- 
ternalized, at least by some. 

Since the study focuses on the processes of 
professionalization, sociologists will find it il- 
luminating. Following Robson’s analysis we 
can better understand some of the prerequi- 
sites for a status group to make an effort to 
raise its prestige, the things that facilitated 
and that impeded their success, and the means 
used by the group to attain their goal. In 
examining a crucial phase in the professionali- 
zation of the attorneys in England, the author 
describes social processes probably discernible 
in a similar phase in the natural history of 
other occupations. It is unfortunate that the 
author terminates his study at the end of the 
eighteenth century; those interested in pro- 
fessionalization might wish that he had con- 
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tinued with the story up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, by which time the pro- 
fessional societies were recognized by law and 
their rights and duties over recruitment and 
education of members and licensing procedures 
were institutionalized. 

A serious omission is the almost total lack 
of any discussion of the relations between 
attorneys and barristers. The activities and 
aspirations of the attorneys must have been 
dependent to a degree upon these relation- 
ships, since the barristers enjoyed higher 
prestige in the legal profession. 

Robson has written his valuable study in a 
lucid and readable style. He has avoided tech- 
nical terms whenever possible and has amply 
documented his hypotheses. 


YONATHAN SHAPIRO 
Columbia University 


If This Is a Man. By Primo Levi. Translated 
from the Italian by SruarT WooLr. New 
York: Orion Press, 1959. Pp. 206. $3.50. 


This book is offered, without introduction 
or explanation, by a knowledgeable social 
psychologist and therefore may not easily be 
recognized by researchers and teachers in the 
social sciences for what it is, namely, docu- 
mentary evidence of the first order of the in- 
humanity of man to man in our time. Here 
is literally a report from hell: the detached, 
scientific, unearthly story of a man who de- 
scended to the nether world at Auschwitz and 
returned to the land of the living. Since there 
is danger that he will sound so remote that 
nobody will believe him, let me confirm it 
here, as a corroborating witness, that the story 
told by Primo Levi, a young Italian-born 
chemist, is entirely true. Of course, while I 
spent five weeks in a concentration camp, he 
spent a full year; his experience is therefore 
immeasurably deeper, his survival more mi- 
raculous; but in a lesser way, I have seen 
the same things. 

What this report offers in words of pitiless 
clarity is insight into the workings of human 
nature in society, which no contrived experi- 
ment will ever reveal. To conduct it on human 
beings would be a crime, and to conduct it on 
animals would miss the point, namely, whether 
the object observed is indeed “a man.” If so- 
ciety and the ethical code it implies are sud- 
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denly taken away from us, we are human no 
more. Only those who can transform them- 
selves either into sub- or superhumans will 
survive, and even those only by chance. Such 
a non-society is more than a Dantéesque hell 
where punishment is meted out for sin. Nor 
is it adequate to say that punishment is visited 
here on virtue and reward on sin, because the 
very concepts “virtue” and “sin” have disap- 
peared. While theft, for instance, is consid- 
ered a crime in one place in the camp, it is 
tolerated and shamelessly practiced in an- 
other. While hope is conducive to survival in 
one set of circumstances, it leads one into a 
trap on another occasion seemingly similar to 
the first. Even the hard-and-fast rule that 
those who are physically strong and sturdy 
and have the appearance of healthy animals 
will be spared while the feeble and emaciated 
will be ground to dust and ashes is not borne 
out in the end, for the author is saved by the 
very fact that he is too feeble to join in the 
death march of the twenty thousand camp in- 
mates who vanish into nothingness. The pris- 
oner who carved on the bottom of his bowl 
the words, “Don’t try to understand,” was 
wise. 

The knowledge that human nature can be 
effectively dehumanized by depriving it of 
the braces of societal norms and by exposing 
it instead to non-norms, rigidly enforced, is 
thoroughly discomforting, but it is counter- 
poised by the example of those few who retain 
their human quality by keeping alive the 
memory that such a thing ever existed. This 
is a most important truth in social psychology: 
as long as we remember, we cannot be entirely 
swayed by the emotions and deprivations of 
the moment. As long as we remember, we can 
plan. This sets us apart from animals and 
gives a criterion by which to recognize “a 
man.” 

As I see it, this criterion has an implication 
which reaches beyond the confines of the con- 
centration camp. Perhaps we have here be- 
fore us a perfect theoretical model for the 
anomie of our time. The bewildered youth of 
the postwar generations revolts not so much 
against conflicting norms as against normless- 
ness. Their grip on what is essentially human 
is loosened, and in desperation they become 
wall scribblers, vandals, and killers. The very 
permissiveness of our society, then, produces 
the. destructive urge which ends in totalitari- 
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anism. To say the least, this is a lead which 
is worth following up. 

At any rate, this book and whatever lesson 
it contains should be presented as serious 
reading matter to our students. It should re- 
mind us of the vast literature in many lan- 
guages that documents the catastrophe of 
civilized society through which we have lived 
and which it is our duty as social scientists 
to collect, to analyze, and to compare, and 
from which we must draw the conclusions. 
Primo Levi’s slim report, to be sure, is only 
one of many, but it seems to come nearest to 
suggesting the kind of theory of the dehu- 
manizing process which we need if we are to 
know what to guard against. 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Yeshiva University 


American Marriage and Divorce. By PauL H. 
Jacosson. New York: Rinehart & Co., 1959. 
Pp. xviii+ 188. $12.00. 


This study is a major contribution to knowl- 
edge about marriage and divorce in the United 
States, both in historical perspective and as 
to factors of the rates of marriage and its 
dissolution. Several time series of important 
nation-wide statistics on marriage, divorce, and 
annulment are made available for the first 
time. These series are carefully and meaning- 
fully interpreted, especially with reference to 
the impact of the two world wars and the de- 
pression of the thirties. 

For one or more recent dates, marriage 
statistics are classified by such factors as age, 
color, and previous marital status of bride 
and groom; by duration of marriage, type of 
ceremony, state, and resident status of bride 
and groom. Divorce statistics (including an- 
nulments) are tabulated by duration of mar- 
riage, number of children, etc. Comparable 
population statistics for the more important 
variables have been estimated by the author; 
marriage rates per 1,000 eligible population 
and divorce rates per 1,000 existing marriages 
are computed. The careful analysis of results 
sheds much light on patterns of marriage and 
divorce in the United States. f 

Among the more complex tools of analysis 
are the computation of chances of eventual 
marriage for the single population, of remar- 
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riage for the widowed and divorced popula- 
tions, and of the probability, of a marriage 
ending in divorce. The probability of eventual 
marriage is very high in the 1948 marriage 
tables, reaching 97 per cent for single males 
surviving to age nineteen and 98 per cent for 
single women surviving to age sixteen. The 
probability of a marriage ending in divorce 
is also high: 29 per cent according to the 
duration-of-marriage table for 1948. This re- 
viewer has some reservations about the mean- 
ingfulness of these probability measures, 
which are computed according to the princi- 
ples of life-table construction. Both appear to 
be subject to the type of distortion for which 
the net reproduction rate has recently been 
criticized. For example, it is not unlikely that 
the marriage rate observed for each age group 
on a given date depends, in part, on the actual 
marriage rates experienced by the same real 
cohort at earlier ages and, also, on the com- 
position of the population by other factors 
related to marriage. These considerations raise 
questions about the meaning of a probability 
of marriage based on the implicit assumption 
of the continued operation through time of a 
schedule of age-specific marriage rates com- 
puted from statistics by age for a given date. 
The probability of divorce may be especially 
vulnerable, since the duration-specific divorce 
rates on which they are based include divorces 
for both first marriages and remarriages. In 
this case the assumption of the continued op- 
eration of a schedule of duration-specific di- 
vorce rates for a given date throughout the 
life-span of a cohort of new marriages (some 
unspecified proportion of which evidently must 
be remarriages) may very well imply chang- 
ing duration-specific rates for each order of 
marriage (i.e., first, second, and subsequent 
marriages). A 

Researchers and teachers owe a debt of 
gratitude to the author, who evidently de- 
voted the better part of a decade to this study. 
The basic data were collected from widely 
scattered sources, including individual state, 
county, city, and court offices. One regrets the 
lack of an appendix explaining methods of 
estimation and interpolation and making avail- 
able the data compiled by the author which 
provided the basis for many of his estimates. 


EvELYN M. KITAGAWA 


University of Chicago 
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Delinquent Behavior; Culture and the Individ- 
ual. By Wuara{Įm C. Kvaraceus, W. B. 
Muer, M. L. Barron, E. M. Dantets, 
P. A. McLenpon, and B. A. THOMPSON. 
Washington, D.C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1959. Pp. 147. $1.25. 


Delinquent Behavior: Principles and Practices. 
By Warum C. Kvaraceus, W. E. ULRICH, 
J. H. McCormicx, Jr, and H. J. Keny. 
Washington, D.C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1959. Pp. 350. $2.00. 


These paperbound booklets dealing with de- 
linquency were prepared for the use of teach- 
ers and schools at the instigation of the Na- 
tional Education Association in response to 
the current interest in delinquency in the 
United States. The first book, an armchair 
analysis of the effect of culture on the individ- 
ual, will prove helpful to the layman, teacher, 
and others dealing with the day-to-day prob- 
lems of juveniles. The cases presented in the 
second book will be of interest to teachers and 
community workers. 

The second book, Principles and Practices, 
could well be designated as a casebook of school 
and community programs used throughout the 
United States. Many fine examples are given of 
school and community co-operation in attempt- 
ing to influence the behavior of children. A pro- 
fuse list of descriptive principles or “guide- 
lines” accompanies the various categories of 
case studies of school and community action. 
This book should prove very useful to teachers 
and community workers who are desirous of 
initiating action to reduce delinquency. 

Culture and the Individual is an analytic 
attempt to explain the causes and to understand 
the ramifications of juvenile delinquency and 
is a result of the current emphasis on the 
“team” approach in the so-called “behavioral 
sciences.” The director, William C. Kvaraceus, 
a psychologist, was joined by the co-authors, 
who are listed in turn as anthropologist, so- 
ciologist, psychiatrist, and practicing criminol- 
ogist. The psychiatric emphasis is quite notice- 
able, even though the subtitle of this book is 
Culture and the Individual. The emotionally 
disturbed individuals who need psychiatric 
treatment seem to be explained as a result of 
early culture or environmental experiences. The 
cultural milieu is emphasized in a manner which 
will please the sociologist. Much use is made of 
the concepts of the lower class and the middle 
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class: the authors estimate that 85 per cent of 
delinquents come from the lower class and 15 
per cent from the other classes. They suggest 
that 67 per cent of the middle- and upper-class 
delinquents and less than 20 per cent of the 
lower-class delinquents are emotionally dis- 
turbed. The estimates are somewhat similar to 
the earlier ones of Robert Linder (“Crime and 
the Child,” Foeus, National Probation and 
Parole Association, September, 1948). The only 
other quantification in this study states that 
“Juveniles in the courts doubled between 1948 
and 1956,” and “the half million youths who 
are recorded annually in the courts of the na- 
tion... .” 

This study is descriptive, institutional, and 
literary in nature: no scientific principles or 
laws are stated. Sociologists will not disagree 
with its deductions but will miss the scientific 
frame of reference. Each of the books contains 
much of practical value to the typical teacher 
and to the layman working with juveniles. 


ALBERT H. Burrows 


Marquette, Michigan 


Television and the Child: An Empirical Study 
of the Efect of Television on the Young. 
By Hiroe T. HimMmELWEIT, A. N. OPPEN- 
HEIM, and PAMELA Vince. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press (for the Nuffield 
Foundation), 1958. Pp. xix+522. $6.75. 


In this excellent book on television and 
children in England, Dr. Himmelweit and her 
associates have tackled almost all the ques- 
tions that have been the subject of the many 
American studies. They vary from simple 
average viewing times, to the content of tele- 
vision shows, to taste and reactions among 
the children. 

The book consists of nine parts: summary 
and suggestions; the design of the study; the 
child audience; reactions to conflict, crime, 
and violence on television; effects on values 
and outlook; effects on knowledge and school 
performance; effects on leisure and interests; 
other effects of television; and future re- 
search. These summarize the findings of two 
major and several minor studies. The main 
survey examined differences between individ- 
ually matched viewers and controls in four 
British cities. A fifth city provided the ma- 
terial for the other major study, in which 
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viewers and controls were studied both be- 
fore and after the introduction of television 
into the area.’ Differences found between 
viewers and controls in the main survey could 
thus be checked against those between future 
viewers and their controls before television 
was introduced. This enabled the authors to 
isolate those of their main findings that 
seemed to be actual effects of television. 

The authors provide no definite answer to 
the question whether television is good or bad 
for children. Indeed, no striking effects, de- 
trimental or otherwise, were found. Nonethe- 
less, many interesting findings emerge to 
mention a few. . 

For most children television, though viewed 
almost two hours a day on the average, does 
not supplant outdoor or social activities. In- 
stead, a child makes room for television by 
cutting down time given either to other mass 
media or to doing “nothing in particular.” 
The reading of both comics and books is re- 
duced with the introduction of television in 
a child’s life, but book-reading revives after a 
few years of viewing. 

In these and other respects the results re- 
ported match closely American findings. In 
other aspects, however, Dr. Himmelweit and 
her associates have benefited from the unique 
English situation in which their research was 
carried out, It made possible more than the 
before-after study already mentioned. Work 
on the main survey was begun when only one 
television channel was in operation in Eng- 
land, but before the end of the field work a 
second had started. Hence the authors were 
able to investigate the relation between the 
supply of television programs and the de- 
mand for them—a question which should be 
of particular interest to American readers be- 
cause of the impossibility of duplicating such 
studies in this country. They discovered, for 
instance, that information programs are not 
sought by children but, if watched, are not 
only found interesting but remembered in 
some detail; when choice was introduced by 
the second channel, however, viewing of them 
greatly decreased. 

Throughout their report the authors present 
ideas and questions that might be examined 
in the future, both from their own data and 
in new research. That they themselves were 
not able to follow through on all their ideas 
is not surprising considering the amount of 
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material they had, and it is perhaps unfair 
to make still further suggestions. But the 
amount of information they have accumu- 
lated on one sample of children and the 
uniqueness of the opportunity to study the 
effects of television in a community to which 
one has access before television existed stim- 
ulate the imagination. 

The authors use their before-after study 
mainly as a check on the findings of the main 
survey. But, despite their careful matching 
procedure, the two samples do consist of dif- 
ferent children. One wonders if it would not 
be possible to separate pre-existing differ- 
ences and developments from actual effects of 
television with the data in that study alone. 
Assuming that questions were asked on the 
desire to get a television set, it should be 
possible to set up two control groups: one of 
children whose families did not want tele- 
vision and the other of those who did want 
it but were unable, for one reason or another, 
to purchase it during its first year in the 
area. The second control group ought to be 
similar to the future viewers in their “before” 
measures, and differences between them in the 
“after” measures would highlight specific ef- 
fects of watching television. 

In their explanatory and more theoretical 
sections, the authors emphasize that television 
is but one part of the child’s experiences with 
life and must be viewed in the context of this 
totality. But one misses the extension of this 
principle to the empirical analysis. The design 
takes five independent variables into account: 
viewing, intelligence, age, sex, and social class. 
By means of a factorial design based on the 
Jast four, the authors relate differences in 
viewing to the many dependent variables they 
are studying, for instance, fears and worries, 
outlook, future plans. What is lacking is the 


relation among the dependent variables. A- 


child viewer with worries and fears, for ex- 
ample, may be affected quite differently by 
what he sees from one without the same fears 
who views the same programs just as often. 
The authors, of course, are aware of all this. 
With such rich data one can only regret that 
‘they did not follow them up empirically. 
Still, this book, as it stands, is a valuable con- 
tribution to a field,where knowledge is badly 
lacking. 

Lotte BAILYN 
Harvard University 
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Research Methods in Social Relations. By 
CLAIRE SELLTIZz, MARIE JAHODA, Morton 
‘Deutscu, and Stuart Coox. Rev. ed. New 
York: Holt-Dryden, 1959. Pp. x-+622, 
$5.50. 


The revised edition of Jahoda, Deutsch, 
and Cook is likely to replace all other con- 
tenders for a while as the standard elementary 
text on method. Thoroughly combed by Selltiz 
and improved in a number of respects over 
the first edition, it is less specialized in its il- 
lustrations and the style, already clear and 
readable, is even more so. The original two 
volumes have been rather successfully inte- 
grated into one, incorporating some of the old 
second volume into text, some into appendixes, 
and all now written at a uniform level of 
difficulty. The fairly technical article on sam- 
pling, for example, has been rewritten without 
mathematical details. But over half the sec- 
ond volume was simply omitted in the course 
of this integration. (Omitted were sociometric 
analysis, panels, community self-survey, scal- 
ing, assumptions of statistical methods, and 
most of the article on field methods and on 
content analysis. While the more technical 
articles were omitted, some of the topics were 
already treated at more elementary levels in 
the first volume and appear unchanged in the 
new edition.) There are other changes. The 
old chapter on research design is split into two 
and expanded. A brief but intelligent comment 
on the present status of measurement in social 
science is added. Sections on the Q-sort and 
semantic differential are added. A comment is 
included on problems of interpreting signifi- 
cance tests applied to ex post facto surveys, 
and a number of other, minor, changes have 
been made. 

One might compare the new edition with a 
likely alternative, such as Goode and Hatt’s 
Methods in Social Research: Selltiz et al., per- 
haps reflecting their more social-psychological 
bent, give more attention to such matters as 
reliability and validity of measurement; Goode 
and Hatt, on the other hand, have devoted 
more thought to such matters as conceptuali- 
zation and hypothesis-construction; both are 
very good on interviewing and questionnaire 
construction. In comparing the new edition 
with some major trends in methodology in 
the last decade, some interesting omissions 
become apparent. The panel, for example, has 
become so important that omitting it in the 
process of condensing the original two vol- 
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umes seems a major error in judgment; per- 
haps it is more personal to complain of the 
still scanty attention given to developments 
in multivariate analysis, although these are 
not ignored. Possibly omissions of this kind 
are due to the peculiar nature of the illustra- 
tive material that would be involved in their 
presentation; they do not appear in the con- 
ventionally conceived texts on elementary meth- 
ods because they involve some table-reading 
skills. On the other hand, they do not appear 
in conventional statistics texts because they 
involve only table-reading skills. Perhaps 
there will be room some day for a text that 
falls between the two conventions. Mean- 
while, evaluating this text in terms of the 
usual restrictions on content, we can only 
conclude that we are fortunate to have such 
a competent piece of work to show to students. 


Morris ZELDITCH, JR. 
Columbia University : 


Applications of Information Theory to Psy- 
chology. By FRED ATTNEAVE. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1959. Pp. vii+ 120. $3.75. 


The discipline of psychology has completed 
a ten-year growth sequence in its reactions to 
information theory: a popular burst of en- 
thusiasm, followed by the disenchantment of 
the overoptimistic and the serious develop- 
ment of techniques and applications by a core 
of dedicated investigators. Attneave, in his 
Foreword, comments upon the status of in- 
formation theory following its initial decade: 
“Information theory is not going to provide 
a ready-made solution to all psychological 
problems; [however, if employed with flexi- 
bility] it can have great value both in the 
formulation of certain psychological problems 
and in the analysis of certain psychological 
data.” 

The air cleared, the author proceeds to pre- 
sent a remarkable quantity of material in a 
very small number of pages. The style and 
pace are those of a man who knows his sub- 
ject and straightforwardly tells what he knows, 
as though lecturing for a week-end seminar 
in information theory for behavioral scien- 
tists. Basic concepts (“‘information,” “re- 
dundancy,” “coding,” “information transmis- 
sion,” “sequential dependencies,” “channel ca- 
pacity,” and so on) are well covered. Alge- 
braic operations are carefully explained, and 
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a convenient table of 2 logy n is included. Long 
sections go into the details of “multivariate 
information analysis” and into the experimen- 
tal findings to date, mainly dealing with hu- 
man perceptual capabilities. There is much 
here that is of value to the sophisticated gen- 
eral reader; furthermore, the value is readily 
extractable. The author states his ideas well, 
and only in the “multivariate” section is the 
reader likely to be derailed. 

The material is intrinsically interesting, 
which, it must be cautioned, may lead the 
reader to increase his faith in information 
theory without any very clear idea of what 
use might be made of it. Perhaps all readers 
will comfortably assume that someone else 
will supply the missing connections between 
the concepts of the “theory” and the content 
of their discipline. 

For the sociologist, the book certainly pro- 
vides a good view of the exotic blossoms 
growing in his neighbor’s garden. However, it 
is difficult to imagine what concerns of the 
sociologist might seriously be aided by in- 
formation theory. One immediate notion is 
that, since “information” is shared, trans- 
mitted, processed, etc., within social groups— 
especially formal ones—information theory 
ought therefore to be relevant. This notion 
is superficial because the “information” of 
information theory is not equivalent to “spe- 
cial knowledge” but rather is concerned with 
the reduction of uncertainty about a class of 
alternative events when messages about them 
are transmitted. The process of definition of 
the class of alternative events is the key to 
the cogent use of information theory. What- 
ever profundity may lie in the above notion 
can be realized only by a breakthrough in the 
definition of classes of alternative events in 
social organizations. Perhaps alternative deci- 
sions of organizations are specifiable, in which 
case information measures might be used to 
specify the decision-making power at different 
loci in the organization. 

That information theory may not readily 
be applicable to sociological problems is of 
course not to be held against Attneave; he 
does not make imperial claims for it. He does 
extremely well what he set out to provide, 
namely, a concise and readable presentation 
of a body of ideas and experimental results. 


ROBERT P. ABELSON 
Yale University 
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Le Travail en miettes, spécialisation et loisirs. 
By Grorces FRIEDMANN. Paris: Librairie 
Gallimard. 1956. Pp. 347, Fr. 850. 


This book on the “work in crumbs” (ie., 
work divided on the principles of scientific 
management into completely mechanized repe- 
titive operations executed on the conveyor 
belt) was mainly written in 1955, just before 
the debate on the social and economic conse- 
quences of automation gathered momentum. 
The author recognizes that in the more distant 
future profitable automation of highly repeti- 
tive operations in the factory and the office 
may eliminate many of the serious human 
consequences of the “travail en miettes.” How- 
ever, Friedmann is concerned about the work- 
er’s fate and in the near future, when his 
arguments may even gain in weight (p. 18). 

Friedmann’s ideas are familiar to all inter- 
ested in industrial sociology. For more than 
twenty years he has been fighting most elo- 
quently against a method of production which 
subordinates all demands for a meaningful 
work and thereby a meaningful life to the 
requirements of the utmost exploitation of 
men and machines. Besides an atomic war, he 
considers the purely technological thinking of 
“scientific management” the most serious dan- 
ger to humanity today. 

Le Travail en miettes summarizes the re- 
sults of the author’s previous investigations 
and confronts them with the present situation. 
His starting point is the “alienation of work”— 
the fact that for most workers work in industry 
has become a meaningless drudgery which 
cripples their personalities and renders them 
unable to make satisfactory use of their grow- 
ing leisure time. He quotes Albert Camus: 
“Without work, life gets depraved. But work 
without soul chokes life and kills it.” 

The author deserves particular praise for 
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having always insisted on the importance of 
the quality of work, even at a time when, con- 
fronted with the ravages of mass unemploy- 
ment, all eyes were fixed on the goal of full 
employment without regarding the psychologi- 
cal and moral destructiveness of many opera- 
tions. 

In his new book he points out some changes 
for the better. Gradually, it has become evi- 
dent that scientific management could be 
driven too far and result in less than methods 
giving the worker greater responsibility and 
therefore more satisfaction from his work. 
The main part of the book deals with the de- 
cay of Taylorism and the promise of the new 
technique of “job enlargement” (pp. 56 ff.), 
in which he sees the possibility of counter- 
acting the dehumanization of the worker: “On 
the one hand, . . . work should be upgraded 
on three levels (intellectual, social, moral); 
on the other, the personality must find its de- 
velopment and fulfilment (réalisation) in its 
leisure” (p. 254). The latter is the more im- 
portant, since in many cases there are narrow 
limitations to the upgrading of work (p. 255). 

Friedmann’s results coincide to some degree 
with the research findings of the studies of the 
Industrial Research Department at Harvard 
University. However, there is a decisive differ- 
ence. The Harvard researchers are mainly in- 
terested in the maximation of productivity 
by adequate manipulation of the workers. 
Friedmann’s motive, on the other hand, is the 
philosopher’s and sociologist’s concern that the 
work and life of the “ouvrier spécialisé” (i.e., 
the masses of the semiskilled workers), must 
become more meaningful if a free society is 
to survive. 

FREDERICK POLLOCK 


Institut fiir Sozialforschung 
Frankfurt University 
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Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical Associ- 
ation, 1959. Pp. viii+-246. $3.00. Twelve studies 
on Norwegians in America, mostly by historians. 

Brau, Josern L., FRIEDMAN, PHILIP, HERTZBERG, 
ARTHUR, and MENDELSOHN, Isaac (eds.). Essays 
on Jewish Life and Thought: Presented in Honor 
of Salo Wittmayer Baron. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1959. Pp. xxx-+-458. $7.50. 
Twenty-six essays on a wide variety of aspects 
of Judaism. 

Bowanwan, PAUL (ed.). African Homicide and Sui- 
cide. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1960. Pp. xix-+270-+-xxiv. $6.00. Comparative 
study of homicide and suicide in seven African 
tribes and discussion of the relevance of the data 
to various criminological theories. 


Bowman, Leroy. The American Funeral: A Study 
in Guilt, Extravagance, and Sublimity. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1959. Pp. ix+- 
181. $4.50. Anthropological study, based on ob- 
servations, interviews, questionnaires. 

Brim, Orvitte G. Jr. Education for Child Rear- 
ing. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1959. 
Pp. 362. $5.00. Review of the literature relevant 
to programs for educating parents. 

BREDEMEIER, Harry C., and Tory, Jackson. Social 
Problems in America: Costs and Casualties in an 
Acquisitive Society. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1960. Pp. xvi+510. Anthology, with in- 
terpretive commentary by the editors, of writings 
illustrating various aspects of their conceptual 
schemes for the analysis of social problems. 

BROMBERG, WALTER. The Mind of Man: A History 
of Psychotherapy and Psychoanalysis. New 
York: Harper & Bros, 1959, Pp. xxi+344. 
$1.95. Paperback reprint of a 1954 history of 
psychiatry. 

Cattiors, Rocer. Man and the Sacred. Translated 
by Meyer BarasH. Glencoe, M.: Free Press, 
1960. Pp. 190. $4.50. An essay on the effects of 
men’s conceptions of the sacred (in Durkheim’s» 
sense) on their cultural patterns, based on ett liliine 
logical materials. 

Carrasco, Pepro. Land and Polity in Tibet. Se- 
attle: University of Washington Press, 1960. Pp. 
vii+307. $5.75. 

CHRISTIANSEN, Bjgrn. Attitudes towards Foreign 
Affairs as a Function of Personality. Oslo: Oslo 
University Press, 1959. Pp. 283. Kr. 15. Statistical 
analysis of psychological correlates of opinions 
on international affairs, based on students in the 
Norwegian military and naval academies. 

CLARK, Burton R. The Open Door College: A Case 
Study. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960. 
Pp. xvi-+-207. $5.00. Analysis of the first four 
years of San Jose Junior College (California). 

CowELt, F. R. Culture in Private and Public Life. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1959. Pp. 
x+357. $6.50. Essays on philosophy of culture 
and the concept of culture. 

Cox, Perer R. Demography. 3d ed. New York: 
Cambridge University Press (for the Institute 
of Actuaries and the Faculty of Actuaries), 1959. 
Pp. xiv-+346. $5.00. Introductory text for actu- 
arial students, with emphasis on the difficulties 
of interpreting population data; includes some 
mathematical development. 

Duweam, H. Warren. Sociological Theory and 
Mental Disorder. Detroit:»Wayne State Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. Pp. xii+298, $5.50. Fifteen 
papers and studies by the author. 
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Duwninc, R. W. Social and Economic Change 
among the Northern Ojibwa. Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1959. Pp. xiv-+-217. $5.50. 
Study of the effect of ecology and economy on 
the kinship structure of a Canadian Indian vil- 
lage. 

ELKINS, STANLEY M. Slavery: A Problem in Amer- 
ican Institutional and Intellectual Life. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1959. Pp. viii+ 
248. $4.50. Comparative study of slavery in the 
United States and Latin America and the differ- 
ential impact on basic personality. 

Erickson, CHARLOTTE. British Industrialists: Steel 
and Hosiery, 1850-1950. (“National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, Economic and 
Social Studies,” Vol. XVIII.) New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1960. Pp. xxi+-276. 
$7.50. Comparative study of changing social ori- 
gins and careers of leaders in two industries, re- 
lating various characteristics of the industry to 
patterns of management recruitment. 

Foster, CHARLES I. An Errand of Mercy: The 
Evangelical United Front, 1790-1837. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1960. 
Pp. x-+320. $6.50. Comparative study of British 
and American Evangelical Protestantism in the 
early nineteenth century and their relationship 

_ to social conditions. 

“ser, Tuomas M., Jr. Rusembilan: A Malay 

“+ Village in Southern Thailand. Ithaca, 

-~ « Cornell University Press, 1960. Pp. xviii-+- 
281. $5.75. Field study of a Malay village within 
the borders of Thailand. 

Garn, Stantey M. (ed.). Readings on Race. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1960. Pp. 
viii+-281. $6.75. General text on race by authors 
from various biological sciences as well as physi- 
cal anthropology. 

Gaston, J. Frank (ed.). The Economic Almanac 
1960: A Handbook of Useful Facts about Busi- 
ness, Labor and Government in the United States 
and Other Areas. New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board, 1960. Pp. xii+-673. $7.95. 

GIARDINI, G. I. The Parole Process. Springfield, TIl.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1959. Pp. xix-+-458. $12.50. 
Handbook for workers in correctional institu- 
tions. 

GODFREY, ELEANOR POWELL, and Freprer, Frep E. 
Boards, Management, and Company Success. In 
collaboration with D. M. Hatt. (“Social Percep- 
tion and Group Effectiveness, Technical Report,” 
No. 13.) Danville, Ill.: Interstate Printers & Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1958. Pp. 134. $3.00. Study of corre- 
lates of effectiveness of high administrators in 
a number of small companies, with emphasis on 
the assumed similarity between “opposite’s” 
score. é 

GOFFMAN, Ervinc. The Presentation of Self in 
Everyday Life. New York: Doubleday & Co. 
1959. Pp. xii-+255. $0.95. Paperback reprint of 
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an essay in which life is viewed as a confidence 
game and interpreted in the metaphors of the 
theater. . 

GÖRRES-GESELLSCHAFT. Staatslexikon: Recht, Wirt- 
schaft, Gesellschaft (“Dictionary of Political Af- 
fairs: Law, Economy, and Society”), Vol. III: 
Erbschaftsteuer bis Harzburger Front (“Inherit- 
ance Tax to Harzburg Front”). New York: 
Herder Book Center, Inc., 1959. Pp. viii+-1,231. 
$21.50. The third volume of the sixth edition, 
extended and revised, of a standard German ref- 
erence work, containing articles on diverse sub- 
jects in alphabetical order. 

GOLDSMITH, RAYMOND, and SAUNDERS, CHRIS- 
TOPHER (eds.). The Measurement of National 
Wealth. (“Income and Wealth,” Series VIII.) 
Chicago, Ill.: Quadrangle Books, Inc., 1960. Pp. 
xiv-+389. $7.50. Thirteen research papers on the 
measurement of national wealth covering nine 
non-Communist countries. 

Greer, Scorr, Last Man In: Racial Access to 
Union Power. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959. Pp. 
189. $4.00. Analysis of race relations in unions 
as a function of organizational necessities and 
power structures. 

Groprer, GEORGE L., and FITZPATRICK, ROBERT. 
Who Goes to Graduate School? A Study of the 
Decision To Enter Graduate Training. Pitts- 
burgh: American Institute for Research, 1959. 
Pp. vi+66. Results of a survey of college stu- 
dents on plans for future graduate work. 

Hanpi, Oscar. The Newcomers: Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans in a Changing Metropolis. (“New 
York Metropolitan Region Study,” Vol. III.) 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1959. Pp. xiii-+171. $4.00. Brief description and 
analysis of Negroes and Puerto Ricans in New 
York City. 

HARRINGTON, MICHAEL, and Jacoss, Paur (eds.). 
Labor in a Free Society. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1959. Pp. xi+186. $3.00. Sym- 
posium on unions, labor relations, and industrial 
democracy. 

Hirmscu-WeseEr, WoLrcanc. Gewerkschaften in der 
Politik: Von der Massenstreikdebatte zum 
Kampf um das Mitbestimmungsrecht (“Unions 
in Politics: From the Debate over the General 
Strike to the Struggle over Co-determination’’). 
(“Schriften des Instituts fiir Politische Wissen- 
schaft,” Vol. XIII.) Cologne and Opladen: West- 
deutscher Verlag, 1959. Pp. xv+170. DM. 18.50. 
Analysis of the political activities of German 
unions from the beginning of this century to 
post-World War II. 

Hosssawm, E. J. Social Bandits and Primitive 
Rebels: Studies in Archaic Forms of Social 
Movement in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960. Pp. 
vii-+-208. $5.00. Study of nineteenth- and twen- 
tieth-century social movements characterized by 
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“archaic” organizational forms. 

Irvine, Joun A. The Social Credit Movement in 
Alberta, (“Canadian Social Science Research 
Council Studies,” No. 10.) Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1959. Pp. xi+-369. Analysis of 
the success of the Social Credit Movement in 
Alberta. in the 1930’s; social setting; strategy 
and tactics. 

Josepu, Franz M. (ed.). As Others See Us: The 
United States through Foreign Eyes. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1959. Pp. viii+ 
360. $6.00. Images of the United States by au- 
thors from twenty different countries. 

KAUFMAN, HERBERT. The Forest Ranger: A Study 
in Administrative Behavior. Baltimore, Md.: 
Johns Hopkins Press (for Resources for the Fu- 
ture, Inc.), 1960. Pp. xvili+-259. $5.00. Manager- 
ial control of centrifugal tendencies in the U.S. 
Forest Service. 

Kavrman, Howarp Keva. Bangkhuad: A Com- 
munity Study in Thailand. (“Monographs of the 
Association for Asian Studies,” No. 10.) Locust 
Valley, N.Y.: J. J. Augustin, Inc., 1960. Pp. ix+- 
235. $5.50. Study of a small village, focusing on 
local religious institutions and their relationships 
with other aspects of the community’s social 
structure. 

KEELER, CLYDE E. Secrets of the Cuna Earthmoth- 
er: A Comparative Study of Ancient Religions. 
New York: Exposition Press, 1960. Pp. 352. 
$6.00. Description of certain sexual religious be- 
liefs of the San Blas Indians. 

Könner, Worrcanc. Gestalt Psychology: An In- 
troduction to New Concepts in Modern Psychol- 
ogy. New York: New American Library, 1959. 
Pp. 222. $0.50. Paperback reprint of a general 
statement of Gestalt psychology first published 
in 1947. 

Kornwauser, Wit11aM. The Politics of Mass So- 
ciety. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959. Pp. 256. 
$5.00. Analysis of societal characteristics related 
to mass political movements which “contravene 
the constitutional order.” 

Lanoy, Davin. Tropical Childhood: Cultural 
Transmission and Learning in a Rural Puerto 
Rican Village. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1959. Pp. xii+291. $6.00. Com- 
parison of child-rearing (à la Sears, Maccoby, 
and Levin) in rural Puerto Rico and urban New 
England. 

Laurenti, Luror. Property Values and Race: 
Studies in Seven Cities. Berkeley: University of 
California Press (for the Commission on Race 
and Housing), 1960. Pp. xxi+256. $6.00. Empiri- 
cal studies in seven cities of property values in 
similar neighborhoods which differ only in hav- 
ing or not having an influx of non-whites. 

LEIFER, Murray H. The Role of the District 
Superintendent in the Methodist Church. Evans- 
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ton, Ill: Bureau of Social and Religious Re- 
search, Northwestern University, 1960. Pp. vi-+- 
201. $3.00. Report of nation-wide inquiry into 
conceptions of the superintendent’s role enter- 
tained by bishops, various lay groups, and super- 
intendents themselves; selection, preparation, 
and functions of superintendents; with conclu- 
sions on how to increase their effectiveness. 

LEIGHTON, ALEXANDER H. My Name Is Legion: 
Foundations for a Theory of Man in Relation 
to Culture. (“Stirling County Study of Psychia- 
tric Disorder and Sociocultural Environment,” 
Vol. I.) New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959. Pp. 
xii+452. $7.50. First of three volumes of a 
large-scale study of mental illness in Nova 
Scotia. 

LIPSET, SEYMOUR Martin. Political Man: The So- 
cial Bases of Politics. New York: Doubleday & 
Co., 1960. Pp. 432, $4.95. Empirical and theo- 
retical discussions of various problems in political 
sociology, with major focus on the social condi- 
tions of democracy. 

Liu Hui-cuen Wanc. The Traditional Chinese 
Clan Rules. (“Monographs of the Association 
for Asian Studies,” Vol. VII.) Locust Valley, 
N.Y.: J. J. Augustin, Inc., 1959, Pp. x+264. 
$5.50. Analysis of the patterns of behavior set 
forth in the formal rules published by selected 
traditional Chinese clans. 


Luce, R Duncan. Indieidual Choice Dekin 

Theoretical Analysis. New York: J oy aa 
Sons, 1959. Pp. xii+153. $5.95. Math 
analysis to synthesize aspects of psychophysics, 
utility, and learning theory. 

McKinney, FreD, Psychology of Personal Adjust- 
ment: Students Introduction to Mental Hy- 
giene. 3d ed. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1960. Pp. xiii-+490. Textbook. 

Martinson, Fioyp M. Marriage and the American 
Ideal. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1960. Pp. 
xii+491. $5.50. General text on courtship, mar- 
riage, and family in the United States. 

MILLER, Danrer R., and Swanson, Guy E. Inner 
Conflict and Defense. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1960. Pp. x+452. $6.95. Study of moral 
standards, defense mechanisms, and expressive 
styles in pre-adolescents. ? 

PAPPENHEIM, Fritz. The Alienation of Modern 
Man: An Interpretation Based on Marx and 
Tönnies. New York: Monthly Review Press, 
1959. Pp. 189. $4.00. 

Parsons, Tatcorr. Structure and Process in Mod- 
ern Societies. Glencoe, TIl.: Free Press, 1960. 
Pp. vi+344. $6.00. Collection of ten previously 
published essays on empirical generalization 
about large-scale communities. 

PINNER, FRANK A., Jacoss, PAUL, and SELZNICK, 
Pair. Old Age and Politieal Behavior: A Case 
Study. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
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1959. Pp. xi+352. $6.00. Analysis of the social 
bases, internal structure, and political activities 
of the California Institute of Social Welfare. 

Prrrman, Davo J. (ed.). Alcoholism, an Inter- 
disciplinary Approach: Proceedings of the First 
Anual Conference on Community Mental Health, 
Social Science Institute, Washington University, 
1959. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1959. 
Pp. xviiit96. $3.75. : 

Poot, Irurer pg Sora (ed.). Trends in Content 
Analysis. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1959. Pp. 244. $7.50. Six papers and discussion, 
from a work conference on content analysis of 
the Committee on Linguistics and Psychology, 
Social Science Research Council. 

Ronrer, Jonn H., and Epmonson, Muwro S. 
(eds.). The Eighth Generaton: Cultures and 
Personalities of New Orleans Negroes. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1960. Pp. xi+-346. $6.00. Follow- 
up study, twenty years later, of subjects used by 
Allison Davis and John Dollard in Children of 
Bondage. 

SCHUBERT, GLenpon A. Quantitative Analysis of 
Judicial Behavior. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press (for 
Bureau of Social and Political Research, Michi- 
gan State University), 1960. Pp. xxi+392. $7.50. 
Quantitative studies of extralegal elements in the 


decisions of the Supreme Court of the United ` 


, States and of the Supreme Court of Michigan. 
“wcaga, Minoru. The Founding of the Kama- 
Shogunate, 1180-1185: With Selected 
Degi ci 1.from the Azuma Kagami. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. xii+- 
385. $7.50. 

Srecet, Bernar J. (ed.). Biennial Review of An- 
thropology, 1959. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1959. Pp. vi-}+-273. $6.00. Seven 
review articles on recent developments in physi- 
ca] anthropology, culture change, psychocultural 
studies, social organization, Soviet anthropology, 
language, and political anthropology. 

Suupson, GEORGE. Sociologist Abroad. The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1959. Pp. viii+189. 10.50 
guilders. Discussion of methodological and sub- 
stantive issues in contemporary American so- 
ciology, based on the author’s lectures at the 
University of Leiden in the Netherlands. 

Smetser, NEL J. Social Change in the Industrial 
Revolution; An Application of Theory to the 
British Cotton Industry. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1959. Pp. xii+440. $6.00. Anal- 
ysis of social change in industry, family, and 
various social movements in Lancashire during 
the industrial revolution, in the light of current 
social theory. 

Srem, Maurice R. The Eclipse of Community: 
An Interpretation of American Studies. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princetan University Press, 1960. Pp. 
xi+-354. $6.00. A theory of the structure and 
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development of American communities, based on 
a review and synthesis of classic community 
studies, 

STOODLEY, BARTLETT H. The Concepts of Sigmund 
Freud. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959. Pp. xii-- 
274. $6.00. Biological and social themes in 
Freud’s theories. 

STREETEN, PAUL (ed.). Value in Social Theory: A 
Selection of Essays on Methodology by Gunnar 
Myrdal. New York: Harper & Bros., 1959. Pp. 
xlvi+269. $5.00. Collected essays on the philoso- 
phy of social science. 

TIMASHEFF, Nicnoras S., Facey, Paur W. S.J., 
and SCHLERETH, Jonn C. General Sociology. 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co., 1959. 
Pp. xili+454. $4.40. Introductory text. 

ToLLIvER, WAYNE E., and Poore, Hazer C, Faculty 
and Other Professional Staf in Institutions of 
Higher Education: First Term, 1957~58. (“Office 
of Education Circular,” No. 596.) Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1959. Pp. iv-+ 
68. $0.45. 

WEBBER, Irvine L. (ed.), Syllabi in Social Geron- 
tology, Nos. 1-5. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan, Institute for Social Gerontology, 
1959. No. 1: FRANKE, WALTER H., and WILCOCK, 
Ricsard C, A Syllabus and Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy on the Economics of an Aging Popula- 
tion. Pp. x+57. $0.15. No. 2: Kunten, Ray- 
MOND G., and Morris, Wooprow W., A Syllabus 
and Annotated Bibliography on the Psycho- 
logical Aspects of Aging. Pp. viii+30. $0.15. No. 
3: WEBBER, Irvine L., and Stre, Gorvon F. 
A Syllabus and Annotated Bibliography on the 
Sociology of Aging and the Aged. Pp. viii-+-35. 
$0.15. No. 4: ALDRIDGE, GORDON J., and Favurt, 
FEDELE F. A Syllabus and Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy on Social Welfare and the Aged. Pp. viii- 
51. $0.15. No. 5: NEUGARTEN, Bernice L., Havic- 
HURST, ROBERT J., and RYDER, Crame F. A 
Syllabus and Annotated Bibliography on the 
Interdisciplinary Course in Social Gerontology. 
Pp. viii+31. $0.15. 

Wotrr, Kurt H. (ed.). Georg Simmel, 1858-1918: 
A Collection of Essays, with Translations and a 
Bibliography. Columbus: Ohio State University 
Press, 1959. Pp. xv-+396. $7.50. Thirteen essays 
on Simmel and eight translations from his works. 

Woon, NEAL. Communism and British Intellectuals. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1959, Pp. 
256. $4.00. Survey of involvement of intellectuals 
in the British Communist party. 

Wootton. BARBARA. Social Science and Social 
Pathology. With the assistance of Vera G. SEAL 
and ROSALIND CHAMBERS. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1959. Pp. 400. $6.00. Review and inter- 
pretation of criminological literature; discussions 
of hypotheses and of the impact of psychiatry on 
attitudes to crime. 
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TRUMPET CALL OF REFORMATION 


Is an expert sociological portrait of American re- 
ligious movements in general and Disciples of 
Christ in particular. Writings of Alexander Camp- 
bell and other leaders illustrate the evolution of 
the Disciples’ beliefs and practices. $3.95 
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cludes history of segregation and a careful survey 
of the current Negro status-Bible statements on 
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